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Abstract 


The Conductor and the Score: 

A History of the Relationship Between Interpreter and Text 
in the Generation of Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner 


This dissertation examines the developing theories and attitudes 
pertaining to the relationship between orchestral conductors and 
scores in the mid-nineteenth century. Each conductor’s view of his 
role in transforming a score into a performance is reconstructed and 
then compared to his practice. The dissertation considers both the 
performances themselves (how they might have sounded) and the 
public image (articulated mainly through critical writings) of the 
conductor’s role. The historic moment chosen coincides with the 
emergence of the modem conductor as the person primarily 
responsible for reproducing canonic masterpieces of the past. The 
dissertation focuses on the three most prominent conductors of their 
generation. Although Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner were all 
known as composers, their generation was the first to experience the 
division of labor between composer and performer 

The source materials fall into two categories. The first is the 
principal writings by Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner, as well as 
conducting and interpretation texts by important musicians, critics 
and thinkers of the time (e.g.. Hegel, Schumann, A. B. Marx, Schindler 
and Hanslick). While the evidence for performance practice is 
necessarily limited to written testimonies, a large cache of untapped 
eye-witness accounts was discovered in the London daily and weekly 
papers. Appendix I is devoted to an examination of nineteenth century 
British music criticism and since virtually all of these articles are 
anonymous, there is also a separate Reviewer Index, which indicates 
which critics worked for which papers and when. 
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This dissertation concludes that the concept of a "literal" or 
"objective" performance is first formulated as musicians begin 
to conceive of music as a stable and persistent work (created by- 
composers) rather than a unique temporal event. As scores gather 
more authority and more specificity, performers are asked merely to 
recreate the “work” of the composer. What follows is a battle over 
which elements of the performance are part of the musical work (and, 
therefore, fixed by the composer) and which aspects are variable by the 
performer. While all aspects of interpretation are discussed, tempo 
and tempo modulation emerge as the central issue in the debate about 
what constitutes "good" or "correct" performance. There is also a 
historical connection between the idea of fidelity and the practice of 
strict tempo. Conductors from Mendelssohn to Toscanini and 
Norrington have argued that fast and steady tempos "let the music 
speak for itself,” without “interference” from the performer, while 
Wagner, Furtwangler and Walter all argued that the conductor 
"breathed life" into a musical work through the practice of slightly 
modulating the tempo. Tempo and tempo modulation remain central 
issues today as this battle continues over whether the performer should 
be a creative partner with the composer or merely a re-creative 
executant. 
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Introduction 


The Rise of the Interpreter and the Musical Work 


The Division of Labor 

The history of music in performance from the eighteenth 
century to the present is in many ways a history of specialization and 
division of power. In the eighteenth century, the Kapellmeister, 
maestro di cappella, or maitre de musique was the person primarily 
responsible for producing, composing, copying, rehearsing and 
conducting or performing the music. In the nineteenth century these 
responsibilities began to be divided among composers, conductors, 
performers, music publishers, impresarios and finally agents. 1 With 
the growing importance of the non-composing performer, a musician 
whose only role was to interpret the music of others, a new type of 
music critic emerged along with the corresponding music journals 
(like the Leipzig Allgemeine musikalische Zeitung, which was first 
published in 1798). 2 The history of this division of labor (and power) 
between performers and composers is the principal subject of this 
dissertation. 

The increasing importance of performers began with the growth 
of instrumental music and the rise of opera in the seventeenth 
century, which created a demand for musicians more skilled in 
technique than in theory and composition. Singers, like the castrato 


1 Until the second half of the century, concert artists seem to have conducted their 
business dealings directly with the clients. Percy Scholes notes that the first 
advertisement of an agent in England does not occur until December of 1870. 
Percy A. Scholes. The Mirror of Music, 1844-1944: A Century of Musical Life in 
Britain as reflected in the pages of the Musical Times. (London: Novello & 
Company and Oxford University Press. 1947). vol. 1, p. 202. 

2 Until the middle of the century, music criticism was primarily concerned with 
the criticism of “works," and only gradually began to criticize performances. 
See appendix 1. 
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Carlo Broschi (known as Farinelli) were the first musicians to establish 
international careers solely as performers. 3 4 Although playing for a 
smaller public, a number of traveling instrumental virtuosi followed 
suit in the eighteenth century. While many of these traveling 
performers also composed, performance was more important to them 
than composition. Corelli is typical of a new type of 
performer/composer, who composed only for his own instrument and 
his own performances. The virtuosi in the nineteenth century 
continued to compose much of their own music, but it was their ability 
as performers which grew increasingly important. Those who only 
composed and did not perform, like Rossini, were often paid less for 
the work than the singers and players who would perform it. 

In addition to the professional performers, composers also had 
to deal with an increasingly larger group of amateur musicians. The 
rise of music publishing and the spread of pianos among the middle 
class changed not only for whom music was composed, but how it was 
being notated. 

The increasing isolation of the composer from the performer 
was accompanied by an increasing specificity of the text. In the 
eighteenth century, when the composer was likely to be actively 
involved in the performance (which would probably happen only once 
in exactly this form) there was little need for specificity. However, in 
the nineteenth century, preparing a score for publication meant trying 
to anticipate the questions which distant performers and even future 
generations might ask. While the complete absence of interpretive 
marks in Bach's Das wohllemperirte Clavier and Die Kunst der Fuge 
is an extreme case, it is the manuscripts of Haydn and Mozart that 
first begin to contain specific directions for tempo, phrasing, tone 
quality and bowings and words indicating tempo changes such as 
rallentando, ritardando. accelerando and a tempo 4 While Mozart and 
Haydn used the words crescendo and diminuendo, Beethoven and 
Chopin increasingly favored the more precise graphic wedges. 


3 E. Selfridge-Field. The Canzona and Sonata: Some Differences in Social 
Identity.” IRSAM. ix (1978): 111-20. 

4 Richard Rastall. The Notation of Western Music: An Introduction. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons Ltd.. 1983), p. 192. 
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Specific phrasings and even alternative bea m ing were also used to 
makes scores more precise in the nineteenth century. 5 With the 
discontinuation of continuo and Haydn’s elimination of the figured bass 
in his later symphonies, virtually all of the pitches were fixed in the 
score. Many composers, at least, felt that greater specificity was the 
only way to ensure competent realization in a world growing more full 
of non-composing performers. Beethoven found it necessary not only 
to include the entire cadenza for his Piano Concerto No. 5, but also to 
begin including trills, grace notes and other ornaments not only as 
part of the score, but of the basic musical structure. Rossini too was 
trying to insure competent and tasteful performances by writing out 
ornaments and making his scores more pitch-specific. 

As the score itself changed, the relationship between the 
musical work and its performance or realization changed. The 
evidence here is not merely the lack of specificity of the written 
score, but the allowance for extremely different realizations of the 
same musical work. A typical story is that of the Bach D minor 
keyboard concerto (BWV1052). As with all of the keyboard concerti, 
this one is a transcription from a previous work, and as with most, it is 
from a lost violin concerto. While our modem community would 
complain that the very essence of the work had been altered, Bach 
apparently saw no harm in arranging this concerto as a Sinfonia for 
chorus, organ and orchestra in Cantata BWV 146 ("Wir mussen durch 
viel TrubsaL "). A century later Moscheles could still add his own 
additional orchestral parts to this same concerto. 6 This lack of 
concern for something that today we consider so essential to a musical 
work—namely the way it sounds—indicates a different relationship 
between the work and its realization. 7 It is an indication that aesthetic 


5 See the beaming in the opening of Beethoven's Piano Sonata op. 14, no. 2, for an 
example. 

6 These parts were added for a 1836 performance at the King’s Theatre in London. 
Christoph Wolff and Nicholas Temperley. "Johann Sebastian Bach" in The 
New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie (London, 
1980): reprinted in The New Grove Bach Family (New York: W.W. Norton & Co.) 
p. 176. 185 & 213. 

7 Charles Rosen has concluded that 'This does not mean that composers did not 
care how the music sounded, but that composition and realization were not 
identical, and that while composition was more of less fixed, realization was 
more or less open." Charles Rosen in a review of Authenticity and Early Music: 
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concerns were beginning to shift from an emphasis on the uniquely- 
occurring musical event to an emphasis on the enduring (or 
permanent) musical work when Berlioz argued that the composer’s 
instrumentation (specific even to which key clarinet) must be honored 
by the conductor. 8 However, even Beethoven displayed a remarkable 
lack of sensitivity for idiomatic writing in the arrangement of his violin 
concerto as a piano concerto: the right hand plays the violin part, 
while the left hand strums the chords. Although many composers had 
imitated other instruments on the keyboard, it was Liszt's 
arrangement of the Paginini solo violin caprices 9 and the Beethoven 
symphonies for the piano that signaled that the sound of the original 
instrument was part of the musical work which a transcription should 
seek to preserve. Aspects of the realization that would have seemed 
trivial to Bach or even Beethoven, became central for Brahms when he 
transcribed Bach’s chaconne for solo violin for the left hand alone. 
Brahms himself acknowledged that he was trying to recapture the 
physical experience of playing the violin by determining all of the 
pitches with his left hand. 10 Even further extremes of control, 
including computers, have been used by composers in this century to 
control virtually all aspects of a performance. 11 

Despite the attempt to regain control through the increasing 
specificity and authority of the score, composers after 1800 still had 


A Symposium ed. Nicholas Kenyon (Oxford: Oxford University Press. 1988) in 
The New York Review of Books. July 19. 1990. p. 48. 

8 Berlioz/Treatise. 256 

9rhe first two movements of the Etudes d'execution transcendante d'apres of 
1838-9 are arrangements of Paganini caprice no. 6 and no. 17 respectively. 

iORosen, p. 48 

1 ironically, a tape piece, a computer piece or a recording can control every aspect 
of its performance except one: the way it sounds. The loudspeaker system and 
the dimensions of the room have become the sole variables in prerecorded or 
computer generated music. Today’s technology allows a composer to create a 
work and store the information for performance on a CD without the need for 
performers or even acoustic sound. An acoustic performance which has been 
recorded, processed and stored (on a CD or DAT) all with digital technology 
carries a label DDD. The recent Wendy Carlos All-New 25th Anniversary 
Switched-On Bach 2000 CD carries the first DDDD label (Telarc. 1992. CD- 
80323) because the music was created digitally and simply downloaded to CD 
form: it is not a “recording" of anything. There is no original performance and 
each “playing” will vary depending on the ability and specifications of the 
listener’s equipment and environment. And yes, it uses authentic Bach 
tunings. 
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to deal with intermediaries. Only the performing/composing virtuoso 
could continue to communicate directly with his audience without the 
need for intermediary agents. In 1842, Berlioz complained to Liszt 
that: 


You (Liszt) can confidently say...I don't require a 
hundred musicians or even twenty—I don't require any 
at all. I don't even require any music. A large room 
with a grand piano in it, and I have a great audience at 
my command. I simply appear, amid applause, and sit 
down. My memory awakens. At once dazzling 
inventions spring to life beneath my fingers and 
rapturous exclamations greet them in return...What a 
dream! A golden dream such as one dreams when one's 
name is Liszt or Paganini. 

For the composer who would attempt, as I have done, to 
travel in order to perform his works, how different! The 
never-ending, thankless toil he must be ready to 
endure, the sheer torture that rehearsals can be...The 
first clarinet is ill, the oboe's wife is in labour, the first 
violin's child has the croup, the trombones are on 
parade, etc. 12 

At the time, Berlioz was struggling with the practical frustrations of 

traveling from city to city with a 500 pound trunk of music 13 only to 

face a new orchestra of intermediaries each week, but he realizes 

that music, by its very nature, contains a separation of responsibility 

and power not found in the other arts. 

Of producing artists, the composer is almost the only 
one. in fact, who depends upon a multitude of 
intermediate agents between the public and himself. 14 

Berlioz, at least, had the ability to conduct for himself. With the 
growing complexity- of instrumental music and the increasing 


12 Berlioz/Memoires/Caims. 283-4. The Memoirs also contain several other very 
amusing passages about this "antimusical tug of war" (p. 204) we call a 
rehearsal. 

^"One of the greatest problems in traveling about Germany, and the one least 
easily foreseeable, was the enormous cost of transporting my music. You will 
readily appreciate this when I tell you that the total collection of orchestral and 
choral parts, manuscript, lithographed or engraved, weighed a prodigious 
amount and that almost everywhere I went I was obliged to have it follow me at 
great expense, by mail coach." Berlioz/ Memoires/Cairns, 272 The 500 lb. figure 
comes from Berlioz’s letter to his father from Brunswick [Le musician errant, 
39-41.) 

14 Berlioz/ Treatise. 245. 
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separation of roles, many composers were faced with the necessity of 
dealing with one especially powerful intermediary: the conductor. 

Singers have often been accused of forming the most 
dangerous of these intermediate agents; but, in my 
opinion, without justice. The most formidable, to my 
thinking, is the conductor of the orchestra. A bad 
singer can spoil only his own part: while an incapable 
or malevolent conductor ruins all. 15 

Even a generation earlier this had not been the case; leadership 
responsibilities were limited and were often shared between the first 
violinist (the Concertmeister or Anjuhrer in Germany, the Capo 
d'orchestra or Direttore d'orchestra in Italy, the Maitre de Musique 
in France and the "Leader" in England) and the composer or music 
director at the keyboard (the Kapellmeister in Germany, the Maestro 
di Cappella or Maestro al Cembalo in Italy, the Chef d'orchestre in 
France or the "Conductor" in England). The change was a rapid one, 
and for the first thirty years of the nineteenth century practices varied 
a great deal. Busby’s Dictionary of 1813 says that the conductor was 
"the person who arranges, orders, and directs the necessary 
preparation for a concert" 16 with no mention of beating time, using a 
baton or any sort of visible signals or direction during a performance. 
Duties varied, however, based on the kind of music being performed. 
For opera, Koch, in his MusUcalisches Lexikon, places the 
Kapellmeister 17 at the piano, where he can give signs to the singers 
as he reads the figured bass from the score. 18 This division of duties 
between the Kapellmeister who looked after the singers and the 
concertmaster who looked after the orchestra, was often duplicated in 
the concert hall. This led to the rather common practice of allowing 


^Berlioz/ Treatise. 245. 

16 Thomas Busby. "Conductor" from A Dictionary of Music. 4 th Ed. (London: 1813) 

17 At court-funded positions the conductor was called a Kapellmeister-with the 
term Musikdirector being reserved for a subordinate, often the concertmaster. 
For musical organizations independent of the court the term Musikdirector 
could be used for the conductor. See Gustav Schilling, “Musikdirector ." 
Universal Lexicon derTonkunst, (Stuttgart 1849) V, 92-93: “Uberhcuupt 
herrschl under den Titulaturen eine grosse Verschiedenheit..." 

^Heinrich Christian Koch. “Kapellmeister.’’ Musicalisches Lexicon (Frankfurt, 
1802). reprinted.. (Hildesheim: GeorgOlmsVerlagsbuchhandlung, 1964), p. 826. 
~...bei der Oper pjlegt er gemeirdglich aus den Partitur zugleich den Ceneralbass 
auf dem Flugel zu spielen...um den Sangem...ein Zeichen geben zu konnen...” 
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the concertmaster to “conduct” the first three movements of the 
Beethoven Choral Symphony, with the Kapellmeister either seated at 
the piano or off-stage entirely. Since the finale involved a chorus, it 
was the responsibility of the Kapellmeister to attempt to conduct this 
movement. 19 By the late 1830s, however, the “conductor” was 
standing in front of the entire orchestra, and the concertmeister was 
bound to follow his lead “giving perhaps necessary hints and 
suggestive looks.” 20 When Spohr and Weber first introduced the 
baton, they still had to deal with divided leadership, but both Berlioz 
and Mendelssohn always used a baton 21 and were normally called upon 
to be the sole "conductor" in charge of the performance, often of 
another composer's work. 22 Still, even by the 1830s, it was common 
for the conductor not to be listed on the concert handbill. 

Although both Mendelssohn and Berlioz were composers (and 
were usually hired because of their reputation as composers) 23 they 
were also the first generation to recognize that different skills were 
required to be a good conductor and that the composer might not be 
the best person to conduct his own music. Beethoven and Schumann 
were recognized as non-conducting composers 24 while Habeneck and 


19 See Wagner’s description of this practice at the Cewandhaus before 
Mendelssohn in chapter 3. 

20 Schilling, “Auffuhrung." Lexikon der Tonkunsl I. 319-321. “...durch vielleicht 
nothige Winke und vielsagende Blicke...” 

21 According to Devrient, Mendelssohn used a baton even as a child when he 
conducted the family orchestra. Devrient/MacFarren. 6. 

22 On Mendelssohn's first visit to London in 1829 the Morning Post commented 
that "Mr. Mendelssohn conducted his Sinfonia with a baton, as is customary in 
Germany. France etc., where the discipline of bands is considered of more 
importance than in England." (May 27. 1827) See also Chapter 3. For a complete 
discussion of the rise of the conductor see Galkin, Carse or Bebbington, chapter 
2 . 

23 Berlioz’s later career in England is an exception. Chorley reports that it was 
Berlioz’s "great powers as an orchestral conductor" that "had secured a certain 
attention for his instrumental compositions.” (Chorley/30Y. 327.) At this 
point in time conductors did not normally receive top billing. 

24 ’’Beethoven, it is said, more than once ruined a performance of his 

symphonies." (Berlio z/Treatise, 245. see also Berlioz/Memoires.Caims, 406) 
Anton Seidl in his essay "On Conducting” writes that "Composers are not all 
good conductors...Schumann, as is generally known, played a mournful part 
when he stood before an orchestra."Anton Seidk A Memorial (New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 1899). p. 224. 
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Costa were (to anyone but themselves) non-composing conductors. 25 
The lack of performing skill in both Berlioz and Wagner anticipated 
the increasing separation of the composing and conducting roles. 
During the middle of the century the composer/conductors began to 
specialize. Hiller, Krebs and Lachner began to do more conducting 
and less composing while Schumann, Liszt and Wagner began to take 
fewer conducting engagements so that they could concentrate on their 
composing. By the end of the century, the conductor was always 
listed on the concert handbill, often in larger type than the musical 
works being performed. 26 

This new division of labor in the production of music created a 
struggle between composers and performers over who would control 
which elements in the music. The history of this conflict can be seen 
in many ways. It is reflected in the growing specificity of scores and 
in the composer’s continuing attempts to control more aspects of the 
external sound of the performance. Both of these trends, however, are 
a reflection of the growing power of a new idea of music as work. 


Music As Work 

In the eighteenth century, the composer was in charge of most 
performances and music was, to a large extent, an event. Since 
musicians both composed and performed their own music, it is hardly 
a surprise that the score was a less important object and music was 
conceived of more as “process” or “activity” than as “product. In 
the nineteenth, however, century a new model of music as work 
evolved from Beethoven's "finished" scores and the Fassung letzter 
Hand concept: the idea that an artist creates a final fixed and 
immortal text. 27 This new conception of music as work (with the 
score as its inviolable sacred text) began to replace the idea of music 
as event (with the score as its mere blueprint). A Marxist version of 

25 Rossini's famous remark about Costa's music in 1856 was that: "Ce bon Costa 
m'a envoye une partition d'oratorio et un fromage de Stilton. Le fromage etait 
tres bon." Quoted from Henry Davison. From Mendelssohn to Wagner. (London: 
1912). p. 109. 

26carse. 337-340. 

27 The title of the first edition of Goethe's complete works, for example, is Werke: 
Vollstandige AusgaJbe, letzter Hand (Stuttgart: J.G. Cotta, 1827-30). 
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this history would describe how the eighteenth century musician 
owned and produced his own work (in the Marxist sense). (While 
cities and courts owned the musicians, at least the musicians were 
selling “music" itself and controlled their own means of production.) 
In the nineteenth century, composers began to sell their “scores” to 
publishers who then sold them to middle class amateurs who would 
turn them into music at home on their own pianos. It is largely in this 
transferal of music to scores that music becomes a commodity 
available for mass production. 28 The rise of the recording industry in 
this century has largley repeated the process. 

The Rise of the Canon and Early Music 

Despite Johannes Tinctoris’ discouraging remarks, there have 
always been some musicians more interested in the music of the past 
than of their own day. While most musicians and audiences today 
continue to be almost exclusively interested in the music of the 
present, there has been, since the nineteenth century, a growing 
number of musicians and audiences who prefer “classical” music from 
the past. (Although it should be noted that even within this distinct 
group, estimated at between 13% and 20% of the population, 29 many 
individuals actively pursue an interest in “new” music, be it newly 
composed or simply newly discovered. The music of Mahler and 
Nielsen, for example, served as “new” music for the 1950s and 
1960s.) An interest in music of the past began in earnest at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. This interest is reflected both in 
the codification of a set of canonical “classical” works (which involved 
going into the past only as far as Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven) and in 
desire to discover and preserve even earlier music repertoires. In 
turn, both the origins of what we now call the “early music 


28 Of course. the commodification of music was already well underway in the 
eigtheenth century with the formation of publishing and concert-giving 
institutions. 

29 John P. Robinson. "The Arts in America." American Demographics Vol. 9 No. 9. 
(September. 1987): 41-5. This data was collected from 1982-85 by the 
University of Maryland with a NEA grant. The project was called Surveys of 
Participants in the Arts (SPPA). While only 13% of Americans heard classical 
music live in 1985. it was estimated that 20% listened to classical music on the 
radio. 
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movement” and the formation of canons are reflections of the change 
from a conception of music as event to music as work. 

While E.T-A. Hoffmann included only Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven as the pillars of a classical tradition, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century the term “great masters” commonly referred to 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven. The Society for 
Ancient Concerts was founded in London in 1776, to preserve ancient 
works which might otherwise fall into oblivion. Its charter stated that 
a work had to be at least twenty years old to be programmed. By 
1848, however, the society’s repertoire of the aforementioned six 
composers had become standard at everyone else’s concerts as well 
and the competition forced them to close their doors. By the middle 
of the century, the canon was already beginning to widen on both 
ends. Both the recently dead Weber and Mendelssohn and a few of the 
long-since-dead, Palestrina, Monteverdi and Purcell, were added to 
the list of masters. While new composers did continue to be added to 
the central canon throughout the nineteenth century, composers 
before Palestrina would have to wait until the turn of the century to be 
rediscovered. 

In the century which discovered archaeology and the study of 
history, it was inevitable that historical music would become the 
fashion. Composers as diverse as Mendelssohn and Berlioz could agree 
on their admiration for Gluck. It became the exception rather than 
the rule for a composer to not know any music of the past, and for 
many, this knowledge directly effected their own music. In addition 
to the more obvious examples of Brahms and Mendelssohn, Louis 
Spohr, in 1839, wrote a historical symphony with one movement 
from each of the great ages, a Baroque allegro, a Classical andante, a 
Beethoven scherzo and a modern finale. In 1845 John Ella founded 
the Musical Union in London and began supplying extensive program 
notes with the history of each piece. The revival of early music was 
only a part of this larger interest in history. While Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven and even Handel had never really left the repertoire, Bach 
was the first composer to really be revived from the dead. 

Bach was well-known before Mendelssohn’s revival of the Saint 
Matthew Passion (Forkel’s biography had appeared in 1802 and his 
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music was well studied). Bach’s music, however, was only a 
fashionable taste for an elite group; the music was not often played in 
public. Mendelssohn’s performance changed all that. It was a success 
beyond his wildest dreams and two more concerts had to be given in 
Berlin. Within four years the Passion had been performed in 
Frankfurt, Breslau, Stettin. Konigsberg, Kassel and Dresden. By 1850 
when the Bach Gesellschaft began the first complete edition of his 
works, there were already a host of Bach societies from one end of 
Europe to the other. 

In France, the interest in early music included both Bach and 
Beethoven. Only a few years before Habeneck began to rehearse and 
then perform the Beethoven symphonies at the conservatory, 

Alexandre Choron, who was briefly director of the Paris Opera in 
1816, began to direct concerts of the choral works of Bach, Handel, 
Monteverdi, Palestrina and Josquin. These concerts ended with the 
reign of Louis Philippe, but by the 1840’s the Societe de Musique 
Vocale Classique, which was known as the Societe de la Moskova after 
its aristocratic patron and sometime conductor the Prince of Moscow, 
was performing sixteenth and seventeenth century choral music and 
preparing scores for publication. In 1832 Fetis began a series of 
historical concerts at the Paris Conservatoire, where he was the 
librarian. These marathon concerts featured up to four hours of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century music and claimed to use original 
instr um ents. (Fetis was later accused of deceiving the public on this 
account and of heavily arranging the music for the concerts.) 

It is worth noting that just as Mendelssohn saw his task as one of 
educating the public to enjoy serious classical music instead of light 
popular music (See chapter 1), the same was observed in Paris. The 
Revue et gazette musicale notes the growing popularity of this music 
with surprise. 

At a time when vapid music seems to hold sway 
unchallenged in all salons, when taste seems to be more 
depraved and incapable of appreciating serious 
classical music, the most eminent amateurs, women 
who by virtue of their social position are most 
susceptible to the caprices of fashion, are suddenly 
rebelling against this intolerable yoke, breaking all the 
chains that bind them to Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini 
and tutti quanti to devote themselves exclusively to the 
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cultivation of this grave, ancient, solemn music, devoid 
of passion which engenders only sweet, calm and pious 
emotions. 30 

This praise of serious ancient music over frivolous popular music was 
written in 1845 but we hardly need to substitute the names of modem 
artists to recognize the similar assumption of the superior and more 
pious emotions which are attached to serious classical music as 
opposed to vapid pop music Both our century and theirs considered 
contemporary music decadent compared to the purity of earlier 
“classical” music. 31 

England, by contrast, had fairly conservative tastes from the 
start. In addition to the constant presence of Handel oratorios in 
England’s choral societies, England quickly found herself with one of 
the most consistent orchestral repertoires of Mozart, Haydn, and 
Beethoven in Europe. In addition to the Society for Ancient Concerts 
and other conservative bodies like the Philharmonic Society, London 
saw a specific Bach movement as well. Samuel Wesley and his 
“Sebastian Squad” began a series of marathon Bach concerts in 1808 
with concerts lasting up to four hours. At one concert Wesley played 
all 48 preludes and fugues on the organ. Later the Bach Choir was 
formed and in 1885 all 600 of them presented the B minor mass for 
the composer’s bicentennial. In addition. The Academy of Ancient 
Music had been singing Palestrina, Byrd and Purcell since 1720 and 
Gentlemen’s Catch Club began soon thereafter. Bach’s larger choral 
works were slower to arrive, but Mendelssohn did bring one of the 
orchestral suites with him to the London Philharmonic Society and 
Moscheles played some historical recitals on a harpsichord in the 
1830s. By 1863 when Ernst Pauer presented “Six Historical 
Performances of Pianoforte Music in Strictly Chronological Order, 
historical concerts were a big business. Handel oratorios, of course. 


30 Revue et gazette musicals (Paris). May 25. 1845. 

31 In our century this has recently led to faster performances, but in the 

nineteenth century this same reverance led to slower performances for ancient 
works. (Saint Saens. in a 1915 lecture in San Francisco for the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition entitled “On the Execution of Music, 
particularly Ancient Music." testified that “the Societe de la Moskova 
performed the Pope Marcellus Mass so slowly and anemically that Palestrina 
would hardly have recognized the work.” 
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had already been a big business for a long time in England, which had 
four editions of Handel before Chrysander even began the first edition 
for the German Handel Society in 1856. 

In Vienna it was Georg Kiesewetter who from 1816-42 
sponsored concerts of choral works by Palestrina, Bach, Pergolesi and 
the Scarlattis among others and Simon Molitor who gave concerts 
with titles like “Instrumental Music by Netherlands and German 
Master from the Period 1500-1800”. Anton Thibaut did much the 
same in Heidelberg. 

While wide-spread, this movement was neither steady nor 
universal. It always had to battle the forces for the popular music of 
the day and the music of the progressives who, like Wagner, believed 
that music had improved since the days of Bach and even Beethoven. 

In fact, it was this very categorization of the music into periods which 
argued against Fetis’s claim that music does not progress. By 
producing a concert of opera selections from Peri to Monteverdi to 
Weber, Fetis himself appeared to propose a progression. Until very 
recent times concert programs were still ordered this way, with some 
short Baroque or Classical pieces serving as an hors-d’oeuvres for the 
main course of a large nineteenth century symphony. Moscheles too 
wrote that “to have a proper appreciation of the art of our own day, we 
should not forget its past history” suggesting that the past serves for 
anticipating and teaching us about the present. 

Historical musicology develops during the nineteenth century 
both as part of this growing historicism and as a necessary component 
of the desire to play earlier music. (The first task was learning how to 
read the earlier notation.) In addition to Bach, complete editions of 
Handel, Rameau, Palestrina, Buxtehude, Corelli and Purcell were 
published in the second half of the century. 

Schumann and Mendelssohn both become interested in 
manuscripts. Schumann wrote an article which argued that due to the 
large number of copying errors performing musicians should 
investigate the composer’s original manuscript. 32 Mendelssohn 


32 “On certain probably corrupted passages in the works of Bach. Mozart and 
Beethoven.” Schumann/MM. 52-57. 
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insisted not only on checking the original manuscript but on 
preserving their lack of markings in his editions of Handel and Bach. 

The growth of singing societies also parallels this development. 
The revival of early music provided a cappella music for them to 
perform and in return their existence provided a reason to excavate 
past musical mines. It was perhaps here, more than anywhere else 
that the passion for early music became a more popular movement. 

Although some people began to collect instruments in the 
nineteenth century, it was only toward the end of the century that the 
instruments and the external sound of an earlier music became 
important. In 1884 Joachim directed a performance of the Bach B 
minor mass with modem replicas of an oboe d'amore and a Bach 
trumpet. By 1896 Arnold Dolmetsch had built his first harpsichord. 

Fidelity and Authenticity 

While Arnold Dolmetsch’s work represents the beginning of a 
new interest in performance practice, 33 both the composer’s 
continuing desire to control more aspects of the external sound of a 
performance and the rise of the ideology of loyalty to the composer 
precede it. Both of these trends come together in the modem 
performance practice movement. 

The earliest proponents of loyalty to the composer were 
concerned with preserving only the scores from alterations. Since 
Mendelssohn’s music is relatively durable, Mendelssohn the conductor 
was not concerned with either the original performance practice or 
the specificity of instruments. Berlioz’s music relies more on the 
details of specific sounds and tempos and so Berlioz argued that the 
composer’s original orchestration and tempo must be preserved as 
well. The external sound became even more important for Wagner, 
who for the first time argued that conservatories should exist to 
preserve the original performance practice and style used by the 
composer. By the middle of the nineteenth century performers, 
composers and theorists were already arguing, not only about which 

33 Amold Dolmetsch, The Interpretation of the Music of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries Revealed by Contemporary Evidence (London. 1915); new 
edition with an introduction by R. Alec Hannan. (Seattle and London. 1969). 
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elements of the music should be preserved and which could be varied, 
but over how to best realize the composer’s intentions. 

While both the terms “authenticity’’ and “fidelity” are used 
reg ular ly in the nineteenth century, it was not until this century that 
their specific meanings and connections to separate movements 
emerged It was Mendelssohn, who first proposed that it was the 
spirit of the work which deserved our loyalty. While virtually all 
nineteenth century musicians agree with that proposition, it was only 
in the twentieth century that the term “fidelity” became attached to 
that group of Romantic musicians who were more interested in the 
spiritual qualities of the music than in the external qualities. Bruno 
Walter, for example, claimed that a faithful reproduction of a work 
m ust also reproduce the feelings and mental associations which had 
inspired the composer: “to do justice to the Leonora overture, the 
conductor must be inspired during his performance by thoughts of 
dark dungeons and hopelessness." 34 A separate movement, which 
traces its roots to Dolmetch, uses the term “authenticity” to describe 
their attempt to honor the composer’s actual performance practice. 
While the term “authenticity” has become so highly charged that many 
record companies have begun to substitute the label “period 
performance" or “historically accurate” for the “authentic” one, this 
substitution accurately reflects that our modem “authenticity" is really 
the attempt to be faithful only to the original performance practice. 
Those who practice “fidelity," on the other hand, attempt to be 
faithful to the original intentions of the composer. Despite the 
rhetoric, however, both sides claim to be faithful, one to what the 
composer wanted, and the other to what he got. Both say they honor 
the text, but more than one advocate of fidelity has changed the score 
in the name of the composer’s “true intentions.” Conversely, recent 
attempts at authentic performance practice have been hampered by 
our modem reverence for the inviolate sacred text which usually 
prevents us from participating in the most authentic eighteenth 
century performance practice of all: that of altering the text. 


34 Bruno Walter. Von der Music und uom Musizeren (S. Fischer Verlag, 1957) Of 
Music and Music-Making, trans Paul Hamburger (Faber & Faber Ltd.. 1961) 
reprinted. (NewYork: Norton, 1961), 76-77. 
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“Authenticity,” then, is concerned with the original external sound 
while fidelity is concerned with the original internal spirit. Both 
kinds of loyalty however, require something to which one can be loyal, 
and so the origins of both correspond to the growing identificatio XI of 
music as work. 

This radical loyalty to the text, however, has not been limited to 
the early music movement. In the beginning of our century, the 
modernists (like Toscanini and Stravinsky) cast themselves as 
objective executants in opposition to the more subjective romantics. 
Loyalty to the letter of the score was all that mattered. Today the 
pendulum is beginning to swing back. Performers of even the most 
traditional Baroque and Renaissance repertoire have realized that the 
knowledge of rules and the reproduction of the physical instruments 
is not enough. 

At the same time, the performer must accept the 
responsibility of being an artist and an interpreter, not 
simply a technician and implementer of rules. Our 
increasing awareness that an infinity of rules purport 
to ‘govern’ the performance of Baroque music has 
sometimes obscured the essentially playful spirit of the 
age. replacing the exhilarating quest for novelty that 
often dominated the Baroque with a drive for precision 
and exactitude; this smothers the most fundamental 
possibilities for re-creating a sense ofthat part of the 
past to which the repertory belongs. 35 

Ironically, this is a return both to the spirit of the work and to the 
notion of interpreter as a “re-creator.” 


Music as Property 

At the same time that performers were asserting their freedom 
from the score. Romantic aestheticians were beginning to find fixed 
“content” in scores. E.T.A. Hoffman wrote about the special 
“ineffable” power and different nature of Beethoven’s music and 
Ludwig Tieck, while dismissing Beethoven, also found an “ineffable 
longing” contained in the notes. 36 While Hoffman was convinced that 


35 Eleanor Selfridge-Field. “Introduction’’ to The New Grove Handbooks in Music: 
Performance Practice: Music after 1600. ed. Howard Mayer Brown and Stanley 
Sadie (London: Macmillian Press. 1989). p. 17. 

33 Kropfinger. 52. 
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Beethoven’s “wondrous images” were written in a unknown language, 
A.B. Marx conceived of musical works as the products of specific 
ideas. 37 In a few more years, Wagner would discover specific and 
permanent poetic objects in the musical works of Beethoven. If 
Hoffman had philosophical and aesthetic reasons for trying to make 
music more like the visual arts, there were also more practical reasons 
to establish the idea of music as work with a permanent content: only 
a fixed object could be granted legal protection. 

The world’s first copyright act (the Statute of Anne in England) 
was passed in 1709. 38 For the rest of the eighteenth century, there 
followed a debate about the existence and nature of literature as 
intellectual property. 39 First, the specific concept of literary property 
was expanded to include non-literary intellectual properly like 
letters, 40 and then literary property was determined to be a statutory 
right and not a common-law right and therefore of limited duration. 41 
In the nineteenth century, intellectual property was extended to 
include music, but at the cost of recasting music as something more 
like literature or visual art. First, new laws and bills protecting a 
composer’s written work were passed. By the middle of the century, 
there had even been some attempts to protect the work in 


37 AMZ (Berlin). 1824, p. 97. In Marx’s theory these specific ideas were not 
consciously created on the part of he artist. Marx advocated the discovery of 
the central idea of artwork in the form. "Is it (the form] anything other than 
the revelation of the idea, the incarnation of the thought behind the art-work? 
Every mature, sound idea must reveal itself as such in art-work...every idea has 
created a form for itself. AMZ (Berlin). 1824, p. 97 cited from Kropfinger. 57. 

See also Marx's essay Etwas uber die Symphonie und Beethovens Leistungen in 
diesem Fache. 

38 It was followed in 1790 by the U.S. Copyright Act and in 1793 by the first 
French copyright law. 

39 Gwyn Walters. “Booksellers in 1759 and 1774: The Battle for Literary Property." 
Library 29 (1974): 287-311. Lyman Ray Patterson. Copyright in Historical 
Perspective (Nashville, Tenn.. 1968). Mark Rose, “The Author as Proprietor: 
Donaldson v. Becket and the Genealogy of Modem Authorship." 

Representations 23. Summer 1988: 51-79. 

40 In Pope v. Cud, a British case of 1741. the court ruled that the content of letters 
remained the property of the sender while the receiver owned only the paper 
upon which they were written. The court reasoned that letters had enough value 
and worth to be protected as literary property. 

41 The booksellers argued of course that literary property was a common-law right 
and therefore absolute and perpetual. In the 1769 British case of Millar v. 
Taylor, the Court of King’s Bench affirmed this. This was overturned by 
Donaldson v. Becket in 1774. 
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performance. 42 Still later, a concept of the moral or ethical rights of 
works (i.e. the right of the work to be performed without cuts or 
alterations) emerged. The application of these copyright laws involved 
decisions about the constitution of a musical work and this history 
reflects the growing recognition of music as a protectable and 
temporally persistent work and not merely a fleeting event. 

For example, under U.S. copyright law, both works and events 
(including concerts and sporting events) 43 can be protected. A 
requirement for protection, however, is that the entity be “fixed.” 44 

The paradigm of music as work has become a fixed part of 
modem musical culture; without it we would have no musical 
copyright laws, no musicology, no early music, no canon and most 
category of “musician” today (the non-composing performer) would 
exist only as the exception. It is no surprise, therefore, that the 
evolution of all of these movements parallels the rise of the paradigm 
of music as work, for it is not just musical copyright law which strives 
to define music in ways that resemble more fixed and stable visual art, 
but musicology and the canon as well. 


42 In 1842 a new copyright bill in England proposed “that the first public 

representation or performance of any Dramatic Piece or Musical Composition 
shall be deemed equivalent in the construction of this Act to the first 
publication of any book.” Quoted from the Musical World (London), April 14, 
1842. 

43 Not all aspects of the event are covered. For example, a professional football 
game itself is not protected, but the videotaped highlights of that football game 
are and the “express written consent of the National Football League" is 
required for any public use of them. The laws for film are different than the 
laws for music, however, and under current copyright law. only compositions 
and not performances are protected. A sound recording is protected against 
illegal copying because the law considers it a “product,” but a new recording of a 
Beethoven symphony can be broadcast without the express written consent of 
anyone. Similarly, a jazz solo is currently not protected, although it seems 
plausible that a court might find that improvisation is equivalent to 
spontaneous composition, and therefore protectable. 

44 "Copyright protection subsists... in original works or authorship fixed in any 
tangible medium of expression, now known or latter developed from which 
they can be perceived, reproduced, or otherwise communicated, either directly 
or with the aid of a machine or device." Title 17 (Copyrights) United States Code 
(U.S.C.). Sec.. 102 (a) (1976). The concept of a fixed work is further defined as 
follows: "A work is "fixed" in a tangible medium of expression when its 
embodiment in a copy or phonorecord. by or under the authority of the author, 
is sufficiently permanent or stable to permit it to be perceived, reproduced, or 
otherwise communicated for a period of more than transitory duration." 17 
U.S.C.. §101 (1976). (This had to be a score or a written document until 1978 
when the U.S. Copyright Office began accepting sound recordings as well.) 
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Early Conductors 

Beethoven changed everything. His stack of finished scores 
issued a challenge to every composer of the nineteenth century. 
Beethoven demanded that the great works of music reach the same 
standard as the great works of literature and philosophy. Believing 
that music was a higher revelation, Beethoven claimed a new autonomy 
for music and its composers. Music would no longer have to be 
merely pleasing to its patrons, it could express serious thoughts in 
unique ways. But while nineteenth century composer inherited rights 
beyond those imaginable for the eighteenth century composer, he also 
inherited the burden of trying to live up to those rights. Music as 
entertainment was not the goal; living in the wake of Beethoven, 
meant trying to add to his pantheon of great works. 

At the same time that composers had a new mission, however, 
performers had one too. In particular, a new figure with a stick who 
did not even play an instrument was just about to take charge of 
orchestra performances. The first baton seems to have been used by 
Haydn at the first performance of the Creation in 1798. 45 Halle 
reports that Turk used a baton in 1810, but his motions were so 
exuberant that he occasionally hit the chandelier over his head and 
showered himself with glass. 46 Many writers give Louis Spohr (1784- 
1859) credit as the first to use a baton during his 1820 trip to 
London. 47 Weber and Spontini also used batons, but Zelter and 
Schumann did not. (Neither of the latter, however, was thought to be 
a good conductor.) It is only with Mendelssohn and Berlioz that the 
use of the baton and role of the conductor begin to be fully accepted. 

Gasparo Spontini was one of the finest early nineteenth century 
conductors. After his initial success in France, Spontini made Berlin 
his artistic home where he used a modem seating arrangement and 
faced the orchestra. He refused to conduct from the piano or 


45 Marek. 219. He claims this is a recent discovery. 

46 Halle, 116. 

47 Elkin. 22-23. Spohr also credits himself in his The Musical Journeys of Louis 
Spohr. trans. and ed. Henry Pleasants (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1961). 
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harpsichord and used a baton. Through both section and tutti 
rehearsals, he pursued accuracy and precision as ends in themselves. 
In Berlin in 1836, Wagner heard Spontini conduct his opera Fernand 
Cortez (1809) and Wagner was overwhelmed by dynamic contrasts and 
a level of rhythmic precision beyond anything he had yet encountered: 

the spirit of his [Spontini’s] conducting astonished me 
in a way virtually unknown to me before...the 
exceptionally precise, fiery and superbly organized way 
the whole work was brought off was entirely new to me. 

I gained a fresh insight into the inherent dignity of 
major theatrical undertakings, which in all their parts 
could be elevated by alert rhythmic control into a 
s in gular and incomparable form of art." 48 

Spontini was conducting’s first drill sergeant. He was well-known for 
his imposition of strict discipline and enjoyed virtually unlimited 
rehearsals. All of this drilling resulted in his trademark precision and 
high contrast dynamics, and Spontini thought that was the extent of 
his job. 

The first conductor to articulate what the role of the conductor 

might be beyond simply keeping the band together was Weber. 

Beginning with the technical requirements, Weber saw the conductor 

as a referee between the singer who wants to (and needs to) elaborate 

the text and the work itself. 

The singer’s individuality is the actual involuntary 
dispenser of color to each part. The singer with an 
easily moving flexible throat will do the same role in 
an entirely different way from the artist with a 
magnificent tone. The one will certainly be quite a bit 
livelier than the other, and yet both can equally satisfy 
the composer if each, by his own yardstick, correctly 
understands and renders the gradations of emotion as 
the composer indicated them. But preventing the singer 
from letting himself go too much, or performing what 
hereby appears comfortable at first glance--that is the 
conductor’s task. In certain passages it is necessary to 
see to it that the inner motion of the composition is not 


48 Wagner /Leben 133: Wagner/Life. 124. “Der Geist derselben uberraschte mich 
auffast ungekannte Weise...die sich nur annahemd derjenigen welche die 
Schrdder-Devriervt auj mich gemacht hatte, vergleichen konnte. so was mir 
dock das ausserordentUch prdzise, feurige und reichorganisierte Ensemble des 
Ganzen durchaus new Ich gewann eine neue Anicht von der eigentumUchen 
Wurde grosser theatralischer Vorstellungen. welche in alien ihren Teilen durch 
schcufe Rhythmik zu einem eigentumUchen wwergleichlichen Kunstgenre 
sich steigem korvnlen" 
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made to staffer because of one vocal flourish or 
another. 49 

The conductor is the referee between the singer and the work. The 
conductor is responsible for the integrity of the work while the 
perfo rm ex is responsible for bringing the work to life. 

Weber continues and determines that there is an inherent 
conflict between the rhythmic playing of singers and instrumentalists. 

It will always remain the most difficult task to link 
voice and instrument in the rhythmical motion of a 
composition so that they are fused together and the 
latter lifts and carries the former, furthering its 
emotional expression. Singing and instruments are. by 
their very nature, in contradiction. Singing, because of 
breathing and articulation, brings a certain undulation 
to the meter comparable to the even breaking of waves. 

The instrument (especially any of the strings) divides 
times into sharp grooves like the swing of a pendulum. 

Truthfulness of expression demands the fusing of these 
opposing characteristics. 50 

Already truth is important, but moderation between the two is the key. 
It is an interesting observation that instrumentalists play 
metronomically, and it is unclear exactly to what Weber is referring. 
Still if he is thinking of an orchestra accompanying a singer, the 
description seems an accurate one. What follows from this 
assessment, however, is remarkably ahead of its time. In arguing 
against the strictness of the metronome, Weber begins to articulate a 
theory which sound remarkably like Wagner’s: tempos need to change 
within a movement in response to the character of the music and the 
conductor must lead these gradual shifts in tempo. 

The beat, the tempo, must not be a controlling tyrant 
nor a mechanical driving hammer; it should be to a 
piece of music what the pulse beat is to the living man. 

There is no slow movement without pieces that 
demands a quicker motion in order to avoid a sense of 
dragging. In the same way. there is no Presto that does 
not require a contrasting, more tranquil, execution of 
many passages, for otherwise the expressiveness would 
be lost in excessive speed. But the foregoing should not, 
in heavens name, be taken by any singer as 


49 Letter from Weber to Praeger “About the Interpretation of Euiyanthe." 
Schindler says this letter was published in the Berliner MusikZeitung. No 
28.1827. Cited here from Bamberger. 19-20. 

SOibid. 
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justification for the type of eccentric interpretation 
which arbitrarily distorts certain bars, and arouses in 
the listener a painful reaction as unbearable, as 
watching a juggler deliberately put his limbs our of 
joint. The acceleration of tempo, as well as the 
retarding . must never give rise to a feeling of 
abruptness, jolting, or violence. 51 

Weber, like every composer, is afraid that virtuoso performers will get 
carried away and so he urges moderation. The fingers usually point to 
singers, who because of their star status, were often allowed to do as 
they pleased with an aria. Unlike Mendelssohn, who will propose that 
performer’s need only to sing or play the notes and little else. Weber 
insists that a performer must bring verve to the performance. 

Whoever cannot sing the vengeful aria of Elvira during 
the sacrificial ceremony with the necessary rage will 
harm the work less by omitting it than by presenting it 
to the listener as a quiet solfeggio exercise. 52 

Singers need to bring this fire to their performances, but temptation 

usually carries them too far. Luckily the band is there to insure that all 

of the notes get played. 

Thus changes can only be made, in the musical-poetic 
context, through periods and phrases, according to the 
demands of emotional expression; in a duet, for 
instance, two contrasting characters can have different 
interpretations.. The duet between Licinius and the 
High Priest in Vestale can serve as example. The 
quieter the phrases of the High Priest, and. in contrast, 
the more violently the speeches of Lucinius are poured 
forth the more vividly the characters will stand out and 
the greater will be the effect. 53 

Does this mean that the more violent passages should go faster. 

Unlike Wagner, Weber is always thinking literally of singers and does 
not use song as a metaphor. While it seems about to emerge at any 
point, Weber never generalizes to all music. He does not claim, as 
Wagner does, that the song-like passages need to go a little slower 
than the pure allegro passages. Weber does, however, recognize that 
this new performing intermediary will need to bring something of 


51 Schindler/MacArdle. 410; Bamberger, 20. 
52 Ibid. 

53 Ibid. 
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himself to the performance of Weber’s music. He cannot notate his 
interpretation. 

In music we have no symbols to express this 
interpretation. They exist only in the responsive 
human heart. If they are not there then nothing can 
help: neither the metronome, capable of preventing 
only the gross mistakes, nor the highly inadequate 
indications, which I had been tempted to elaborate 
much further. But I was warned by experiences from 
which I formed this inescapable conclusion that these 
indications are superfluous and useless, as well as in 
danger of being misinterpreted. Nevertheless, they may 
appear here; they were solely a response to friendly 
urging. 54 

Weber sees that he is at the mercy of performers and hopes that his 
music will rekindle the necessary spirit in their performance. Unlike 
the conductors who follow in this study, however, Weber’s advice is 
really only intended for the musicians who will sing and play his new 
opera. It is not a theory of interpretation. 

Summary 

The idea of music as work is intimately tied to the role of the 
performer. The two are necessarily linked. If the composer has done 
all of the creating, then the performer needs only to recreate that 
inspiration. The importance of the performer is raised, however, 
when Weber requires that the performer contribute more of the 
creative force. As composer’s try to establish that they create 
complete works, they necessarily take away power from the 
performers. To the present day, composers and performers still argue 
over which elements of music are fixed by the composer (and are 
therefore essential elements for the rendering of the musical work) 
and which elements are variable and changeable by the performer. 
Berlioz, perhaps because his own music was so dependent on the 
"nuances," (orchestration, dynamics, tempo etc.) is the most insistent 
of the nineteenth century writers on the subject that the composer 
controls virtually all of the elements of a musical work. It is this battle 


^Bamberger. 21. 
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over who controls which elements that connects interpretation to the 
musical work. 

As Carl Dahlhaus has pointed out, however, nineteenth century 
musicians did not have a single aesthetic consciousness: in the musical 
culture of Rossini and opera, music was an event and the performer 
was more of a creator. Beethoven and the later symphonic culture 
influenced by him, however, demanded an aesthetic where the 
musical text was primary and the performer was merely re-creating 
the composer's masterpiece. 55 These two cultures existed 
simultaneously at the beginning of the nineteenth century, but as 
scores became more binding and the canon of sacred works solidified, 
the leading musical aesthetic gradually shifted from music as event to 
music as work. In the process composers gained more control again. 
In the twentieth century, computers have eliminated the need for 
some performers while others have voluntarily given up their role as 
interpreters and strive only to realize the idealized intentions of the 
composers which are imbedded in the score. 

This dissertation examines how Mendelssohn, Berlioz and 
Wagner each thought about this relationship between musical work 
and performer. Each had a general theory about the nature of a 
musical work, but the methods for establishing these theories differ 
somewhat due to the nature of the evidence left by each: Mendelssohn 
left only letters, while Berlioz left a small number of essays which deal 
specifically with this topic. As expected, Wagner’s theory is tied up 
with several of his other theories. Theory will then be compared to 
practice. Since no recordings exist to document these performances, 
the evidence will have to come from a large number of eye-witnesses. 

Although all aspects of interpretation will be considered, tempo 
and tempo modulation will be a central concern for three reasons. 
First, tempo is the most discussed aspect of orchestral interpretation; 
from the beginning giving the tempo has been one of the most 
important jobs of the conductor. Tempo has been at the center of 
critical battles since Mendelssohn and Wagner first disagreed about 


55 Carl Dalhhaus. Nineteenth-Century Music. Trans by J. Bradford Robinson. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1989). p.9-10. 
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how fast the Beethoven symphonies should be played. The practice of 
greater tempo modulation begun by Wagner and his followers remains 
the central point of conflict into the twentieth century between the 
“objectivist school" (Weingartner, Toscanini and Karajan) and 
"subjectivist school" (Nikisch, Mengelberg and Furtwangler). 

Second, the writers of these texts disagree about something 
real, but often intangible; their writings are full of vague maxims and 
abstract invective. Tempo is not merely the most often discussed 
quality, it is one of the most quantifiable and tangible aspects of 
interpretation. Critics too are more specific when they discuss tempo 
and it is often the only real information we have about how 
interpretive practice relates to interpretive theory. Ferdinand Hiller, 
conductor in Cologne and friend of Chopin, Liszt, Mendelssohn and 
Wagner, wrote that virtuosity and personality had no place on the 
podium, but the only fact we know about Hiller's conducting is that his 
tempi were slow. 


i 

i 
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Chapter 1 


Mendelssohn’s Theory of Musical Works 
Part 1: Reviving the Ancient “Works” 


Mendelssohn’s Theory of Musical Works 

Unlike Berlioz or Wagner, Mendelssohn did not pen an explicit 
theory of interpretation or conducting. I have, therefore, extracted 
his implicit theory from his letters and from his actions as a 
composer, editor and performer. While the evidence is indirect, 
there is a great deal of it and it is consistent. This evidence is broken 
down into four categories. I will cover two categories in each of the 
next two chapters. This chapter will deal with Mendelssohn’s revivals 
of earlier music both (1) in concert and (2) in text (i.e., Mendelssohn 
as an editor). The next chapter will examine (3) his views on setting 
text in his own compositions and (4) his practices and attitudes 
towards performance in general. While both categories one (1) and 
four (4) deal with performance, category one is concerned with how 
Mendelssohn prepared to present ancient works in concert, while 
category four will examine Mendelssohn’s general attitudes about 
performance. Categories three and four have been placed into a 
separate chapter because the material covers more general issues and 
because a common dichotomy between the spirit and the letter of the 
“text’’ emerges in both categories. While it may be less obvious how 
the material in chapter two applies, this material is ultimately more 
fruitful. As in the subsequent sections, these theories and attitudes 
will then be juxtaposed (in chapter four) to the interpretive practices 
in which they resulted. 

I recognize the apparent circularity of using Mendelssohn’s 
practices to determine his theory and then comparing the theory to 
his practices. However, the practices used to determine the theory, 
as will soon be apparent, are essentially “policy” decisions: 
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instrumentation, orchestra size, arrangement, cuts and programming. 
The bulk of the evidence here is from letters. The "theory" that 
emerges from these letters will then be compared (in chapter four) to 
the more interpretive aspects of performance: tempo, tempo 
modification and dynamics, for example. Reviews and reports of 
concerts will be the primary source material for this chapter. The 
subsequent sections will be able to make a clearer distinction between 
theory and performance since both Berlioz and Wagner wrote manuals 
that can be compared to their actual practices. 


1. Reviving the Ancient “Works" in Concert 

The first clue that Mendelssohn was beginning to view music 
more as work and less as event, was his unusual interest in ancient 
works. While we remember Mendelssohn for his revival of Bach and 
possibly Handel, we forget that he also played a significant hand in the 
establishment of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven in the classical 
pantheon. 

One of his first accomplishments upon taking over at the 

Gewandhaus was to establish a concert tradition for both repertory and 

performance style. Once established, he would found his Conservatory 

to ensure that these traditions would survive and even spread 

throughout Europe, which they did. 1 Mendelssohn began the task of 

improving the quality of performances by using a baton and 

consolidating the leadership duties on the podium. He also began to 

improve the public taste for the great masters whom he loved so 

much. The two, of course, were linked. As one of Mendelssohn's 

contemporaries noted. 

He did this not only by an always admirable selection 
of the music to be performed at the concerts, but also by 
awakening through his superb direction of the 
orchestra, a taste on the part of the public for the works 


iThe interpretive elements of this performance style will be discussed in chapter 
4. This discussion will focus on the repertoire and the attitudes towards 
presenting that repertoire. 
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of the later great masters: as for example, the “Ninth 
Symphony” of Beethoven. 2 

This effort to improve the public taste left a strong legacy that we still 
feel today. While it did not happen all at once, Mendelssohn changed 
concert programs in three major ways: (1) he reduced the number of 
short vocal selections (both songs and arias) and dances (tarantellas, 
polkas, waltzes and gallops), (2) he performed whole symphonies 
rather than isolated movements and (3) he abandoned the popular 
contemporary composers of the little “bon bons” (like Ries, Reissiger, 
Lachner and Neukomm) and presented instead the music of the 
classic masters. 


2 Lampadius/Gage/1865. 43. This passage does not appear in the later German 
edition. While this and all of my abbreviated annotations are to be found both 
in the bibliography, and alphabetical^ in the citation index, this particular 
source requires some explanation. 

Only two years after Mendelssohn's death in 1847. Wilhelm Adolf Lampadius 
(1812-1892) a Leipzig admirer, wrote a short book of recollections (Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy: ein Denkmalfur seine Freunde. Leipzig. 1849.) This 
was edited and translated by William Leonhard Gage and along with 
supplementary sketches by Julius Benedict. Henry Chorley, Ludwig Rellstab, 
Bayard Taylor, R.S. Willis and J.S. Dwight was published in 1865 asWA 
Lampadius, Life of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy with Supplementary 
Sketches, ed. and trans. by William Leonhard Gage. Boston: O. Ditson. 1865. 
(This original version was reprinted by Longwood Press LTD. of Boston in 1978. 
Meanwhile. Mr. Lampadius was working on a new and more complete 
biography. This appeared in German as Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Ein 
Gesammtbild seines Lebens und Wirkens. Leipzig: Verlag von F.E.C. Leuckart. 
1886. and in English as The Life of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. trans. W.L. 
Gage. Boston: Oliver Ditson, 1887. Virtually all of the material which appeared 
in the original “ DenkmaT reappears here, but it is a much longer and more 
detailed book. Gage, however, choose not to reprint the original supplementary 
sketches which can only be found in the English edition published in 1865. 
(This “middle edition will be refered to as Lampadius/Gage/1865 in the 
footnotes.) The section on Mendelssohn as a conductor is identical in both 
editions. (Lampadius/Gage/1887, 328 and Lampadius/Gage/1865. 172) The 
following footnotes will refer to three different editions (I have been unable to 
locate the original 1849 German version .) 

Lampadius/Gage/1865 =English translation of the original 1849 German 
version and the “Supplementary Sketches” added to this volume (only in 
English). 

Lampadius/I887=final edition of 1887 (in German) 

Lampadius/Gage/1887=English translation of final 1887 version 
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Concert Format 

While not an entirely typical Mendelssohnian program, 
Mendelssohn’s first program at the Gewandhaus certainly signaled the 
winds of change. 


Mendelssohn's First Concert at the Gewandhaus^ 
Sunday. October 4, 1833 


Overture, Meersstille und gluckliche Fahrt 

Scena and Aria 

Violin Concerto (No. 11} 

Overture. Ali Baba 


Mendelssohn 

Weber 

Spohr 

Cherubini 


Intermission 


Symphony No. 4 


Beethoven 


Although this was a short program, we can still observe that the 
fighter music is absent. While Mendelssohn was not able to 
immediately eliminate all “bon bons” from all concerts, he eventually 
began to establish this new concert format: 4 

classical overture or symphony 
aria 

concerto 

vocal ensemble from an opera 


Intermission 


smaller symphony or overture 
aria 

a large piece for orchestra with soloists and chorus. 

As this format spread throughout Europe, it helped to establish the 
symphony as the dominant genre for concert programs. The 
Philharmonic Society of London used an even more “conservative” 


3 G.W. F ink , review in AUgemeine musikalische Zettung 41 (October. 1835): 688. 
4 George R. Marek points out that this was an extended process. Marek presents 
programs from as late as 1840 and 1841 to demonstrate that the little arias and 
duets never entirely disappeared (Marek. 231). 
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format and it seems likely that it was in London that Mendelssohn first 
came to appreciate the advantages of this format of a symphony and/or 
an overture in each half of the concert. 5 While it took Mendelssohn 
many years to ban vocal music from the Gewandhaus, the London 
Philharmonic Society was founded to present only instrumental music. 
Things seem to have moved a little in reverse at the Philharmonic 
Society and the prohibition against vocal music was soon removed. 

...songs were admitted by way of pleasing ladies and 
others who were not musical enough to be entertained 
by a whole evening with instrumental pieces. 6 

The general format of the concerts at the Philharmonic, however, 
remained unchanged: a symphony to open and an overture to close 
each half. At the same time Mendelssohn was struggling to establish a 
similar format and canon of great symphonies in Leipzig, the London 
critics were already complaining of the drawbacks of this system. 

We have not hitherto thought it necessary, as several of 
our contemporaries do, to record the contents of these 
concerts by printing their programs; because their 
composition has been so uniform, that a description of 
the plan of one would nearly serve for all. Each of the 
two parts has opened with a great symphony, and 
concluded with an overture. In each concert there has 
been an instrumental solo, generally by some great 
pianoforte or violin player; and the rest of the 
entertainment has consisted of two or three vocal 
pieces sung by favorite performers. In all this, there 
was a good deal to object to. The stock of great 
orchestral symphonies is very small. It is still nearly 
limited to those of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
which existed when the Society began, and which have 
been played in rotation for these 30 years: during which 
period, the only additions made to the collection have 
been two or three (occasionally played) by Spohr or 
Mendelssohn. Complaints of want of variety 
accordingly, have constantly been made; and the 
directors have endeavored to satisfy the demand for 
novelty by ransacking Germany for new productions of 
this class; but, excepting the works of the above two 
composers, every other new symphony has been voted a 
failure, and the Society have had nothing for it but to 
return to the old stock-pieces. Precisely the same thing 
has been the case with die overtures; and thus the 


5 It appears now that Mendelssohn was influenced by the Philharmonic 

programming and not vice-versa as was previously thought. See appendix 2. 
6 John Bull (London), June 1. 1844. 
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principle features of the concerts have for many years 
presented an unvarying monotony. 7 

Oddly enough, this tirade, was spurred by Mendelssohn’s attempt in 
1844 to make the London programs conform exactly to his Leipzig 
format (above). Controversy was sparked when Mendelssohn included 
scenes from Spohr’s Faust as well as his own incidental music to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream on a Philharmonic Society program (on 
May 27, 1944). 8 

Even Mendelssohn, however, could not eliminate the pervasive 
influence of the virtuosi singers and players. It was an age of virtuosity 
and the interlude between the symphonies or overtures (at even the 
conservative Philharmonic Society) had come to be filled by at least 
one singer and one soloist per concert. This pattern established itself 
during the 1820s and 30s and by the time Mendelssohn appeared at 
the Gewandhaus, his audiences were used to hearing virtuosi, who 
often played several unaccompanied numbers in the middle of a 
program. 9 Still the Gewandhaus programs remained short compared 
to those in London; Chorley comments that “nowhere in Germany is 
the cramming system of five consecutive hours of music resorted 
to." 10 

Mendelssohn’s replacement of isolated movements and short 
show pieces and dances with entire symphonies was a key step in the 
establishment of Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven as the core of 
nineteenth century concerts, and hence to the establishment of the 
system of interpretation of dead masters, which is the subject of this 
dissertation. This concert format (first seen in England, but brought 
to the Continent by Mendelssohn) also helped to establish the multiple 
movement symphony as a single integrated musical work. While it 
remained common in France and Italy to substitute movements 


7 ibid. 

®The controversy was also partly over the appropriateness oi' performing scenes 
from an opera at a concert as well as the change of format and is examined 
more thoroughly in appendix 2. 

^This, of course increased the length of the programs and both Berlioz and Wagner 
mention that orchestral musicians complained about sitting around for long 
periods of time with nothing to do. 

iOchorley/MGM II. 29. 
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(especially so-called “adagios,” see chapter 5) in Beethoven 
symphonies, Mendelssohn established a tradition that preserved the 
integrity of symphonic wholes. 11 


Conservative Tastes 

The conservative nature of orchestral programs is fa m iliar to 
modem audiences, but Mendelssohn’s tastes were unusual, and while 
we should credit him with upgrading the tastes of his concert 
audiences, he did it at the expense of new music. Schumann's survey 
of Gewandhaus concerts in 1837-38 shows Mozart occurring most 
often followed by Beethoven, Weber and Haydn. Nothing by Chopin 
Liszt or Berlioz had yet been performed at the Gewandhaus. 12 

It was not always an easy task, however, for Mendelssohn to 
persuade others to present such old music and the governing boards 
of the festivals were often afraid of Mendelssohn’s selections. Devrient 
relates that 

This year (1838] he succeeded in inserting a psalm of 
Sebastians Bach's in the programme, [of the Lower 
Rhine Festival] which had been refused him the 
previous year. 13 

Writing to his family from Paris in 1825 he describes with some 
humor his endeavors to teach Onslow and Reicha (somewhat 
presumptuously) about Beethoven and Bach. 

But remember my dear child, that these people do not 
know a single note of 'Fidelio,' and believe Bach to be a 
mere old-fashioned wig stuffed with learning. 14 


1 *Wagner would take this one step farther, when in Dresden for his subscription 
concerts of 1848 he offered a series where every concert began with a symphony 
followed by an a cappella (and usually rarely heard) choral work of Palestrina. 
Bach or Mendelssohn. Each concert concluded with a complete Beethoven 
symphony 

12 Schumann 1. 373 ( Ruckblick auf das Leipziger Musikleben im Winter 1837-38). 

13 Devrient. 199: Devnent/Macfarren. 203. “ EswarihmindiesemJahre 
gelungen — was im vorigen nicht einen Psalm von Sebastian Bach auf das 
Frogramm zu bringen. " Where possible I will give references to both the 
standard original language edition and the standard English edition. 

14 Paris. April 20. 1825. Hensel I. 146: Hensel/Klingemann I. 127. “ Aber bedenke. 
Uebes Kind, doss die Leute hier keine Note aus Fidelio kennenl doss sie 
Sebastian Bach fur eine recht mit Gelehrsamkeit ausgestopfte Perracke 
halten !” 
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The love of counterpoint and old forms which so endeared Bach 
to him, however, also biased him against the music of Berlioz and 
other new composers. In his defense Hiller argues that “it was well 
known what a ready welcome Mendelssohn had for any composers 
whose works in any way deserved it.” 15 It is clear, however, that the 
degree of merit was established by Mendelssohn’s own exacting 
standards and conservative taste. As Berlioz wrote, 

his policy is to produce only what he considers good 
and to leave anything that seems to him poor or a bad 
influence severely alone. 16 

The result was that dead composers replaced living ones on 
Mendelssohn’s concert programs. 


The Historical Concerts 

Mendelssohn even began a series of concerts exclusively for 

dead masters. On February 14, 1838 he began a series of four 

“historical concerts” in Leipzig with works by Bach, Handel, Gluck 

and Viotti followed by a second concert of Haydn, Cimarosa, Neumann 

and Righini. The third featured works by Mozart, Salieri, Mehul, and 

Andreas Romberg and the fourth works by Abt Vogler, Weber, and 

Beethoven. Lampadius found the repertoire so unusual that he lists all 

of the pieces and adds 

That these concerts not only brought about a better 
understanding of the older masters, but that they aided 
much to the cultivation of the musical taste in Leipsic, 
need hardly be said. 17 


15 Hiller, 140; Hiller/Glehn 158. “ Man weUS. mith welcher BereitwiRigkeit 
Mendelssohn alien Componisten entgegen kam, deren Werke es irgend 
verdienlen." Hiller than lists many of the “noveties" which appeared in the 
winter of 1840 in Liepzig including symphonies by Kalliwoda. Kittl and 
Schubert. 

1 ^Berlioz/ Memoires. /Caims, 293-4. 

17 Lampadius/1887, 246; Lampadius/Gage/1887, 245. “Doss dnrch diese Concerte 
nicht bios dn<t bessere Verstdndniss des Publicums geweckt sondem dass auuch 
dnr ch eine so gediegene Auswahl der trejjlichsten Stucke der musikalische 
Geschmack der Horer veredelt werden musste. brauchl kavm gesagt zu werden ." 
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The historical concerts continued and in future years Mendelssohn 
limited him self to one master or at most two per concert. The second 
series in 1841 began with a Bach and Handel evening, followed by 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven evenings. 18 

A rather unusual impromptu program, even for Mendelssohn, 
was presented on January 11, 1840. An all Beethoven program was 
scheduled and as Hiller says 

The first and second [Leonora Overtures] were in the 
programme—the latter, then unpublished, was being 
given for the first time; it was received with great 
enthusiasm, and encored, upon which Mendelssohn 
gave the third, the greatest and best known; and later in 
the concert, some instrumental solo having been 
omitted, he also gave the fourth, the overture to 
“Fidelio,” in E. This wonderfully interesting 
conjunction of these four masterpieces was all the more 
charming for its not having been pre-arranged. 19 

While Lampadius and Chorley praised Mendelssohn for these 
concerts, 20 contemporary composers were less enthusiastic. Berlioz 
thought that Mendelssohn loved the dead too much, 21 and in an 
amusing bit of irony, Wagner acknowledged that Mendelssohn had 
changed the awful taste of the Leipzigers, but unfortunately to his 
disadvantage. 

While I was establishing myself as a conductor in 
Magdeburg by thoughtless submission to frivolous 
theatrical tastes. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy by his 
personal appearance as a conductor at the Gewandhaus 
concerts had been inaugurating a momentous epoch for 
himself and particularly for the musical taste of 


18 On January 21. 1841 he played Bach's Chromatic Fantasia on the piano (it 
would never have occurred to him to use a harpsichord) and a theme with 
variations by Handel. With Ferdinand David. Mendelssohn also played the 
Bach Chaconne. See also Hiller. 143-4; Hiller/Glehn, 162; Lampadius/1887, 
245-6; Lampadius/Gage/1887, 245 and Werner, 320. 

19 Hiller. 141; Hiller/Glehn 159. “Die erste und die zweite waren angesetzt; 
letztere, noch nicht gestochen, wurde zum ersten Mai gegeben. Sie 
enthusiasmirte und wurde da capo verlangt Mendelssohn aber UeJS die dritte, 
groJSe. bekannteste auflegen, und ais im Verlauf des Concerts ein Instrumental- 
Solo ausjiel gab er ouch noch die vierte, die Overture zu Fidelio. Der an sich 
aufierordentlich interessanten Zusammenstellung dieser vier Meisterwerke 
gab es einen erhohten Reiz , daJS sie nicht vorbereitet war." 

20 Chorley regrets that London was not yet ready for this, as was no one else in 
Europe. Chorley/MGM II. fn. 31. See also Lampadius/1887, 246: 
Lampadius/Gage/1887, 245. 

21 Berlioz/Memoires/Caims, 294. 
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Leipzig. His influence had put together an end to the 
naivete with which the Leipzig public had hitherto 
judged its pleasant subscription concerts: and when I 
got my Columbus overture, which had been so stormily 
applauded in Magdeburg, performed at a benefit 
concert...I was amazed to find that the music lovers of 
Leipzig had undergone a change of heart which I could 
not assuage even with my six trumpets. 22 

Despite Mendelssohn’s steady championing of earlier 
masterpieces he does express some ambivalence about replacing the 
new with the old. In a letter to Hiller he mentions a newly discovered 
Bach double chorus which he has just performed at the 1838 Cologne 
Festival. Despite its greatness Mendelssohn is a little disappointed. 

But even that, to my feeling at least, was wanting in the 
interest that one feels for something new and untried: I 
like so much when there is that kind of uncertainty 
which leaves room for me and the public to have an 
opinion; in Beethoven and Handel and Bach one knows 
beforehand what it will be, and must always be. and a 
great deal more besides. You are quite right in saying 
that it is better in Italy, where people have new music 
every year, and must also have a new opinion every 
year,—if only the music and the opinions were a little 
bit better. 23 

While Mendelssohn clearly prefers a culture which emphasizes 
musical events, he is unsatisfied with the output of his 


22 Wagner/Lebem 123; Wagner/Life. 100-101. “Wahrend ich in Magdeburg mil 

Leichtsinnigem Versinken in den frivolen Theatergeseschmack mein 
Musikdirektorerdaufbahn begrimdete hatte Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
gleichzeitig durch sein personliches Auftreten als Dirigent der Gewandhaus- 
Konzerte eine Jur sich und namentlich Jur den Leipziger Musikgeschmack 
bedeutungsvoUe Epochs erorffnet Mit der Naivetdt des Leipziger Publikums, 
mil welcher es bis dahin die Produktionen seiner gemulUchen Abonnement- 
Konzerte benrteilt hatte, war es nun zu Ende: und als ich. in einem Benefiz- 
Konzert der beliebten jungendlichen.. meine in Magdeburg so stark bejubelte 
Kolumbus-Overture zur Aiiffuhrung brachte. fond ich zu meinem Erstaunen, 
daJS die Musikfreunde Leipzigs plotlich eine Geschmacksrichtung gewonnen 
hatten, welcher ich selbst mit der so gewandten ^Combination meiner sechs 
Trompeten nicht beizukommen vermochte. ” This also, of course, reflects the 
change in the concert format discussed above. 

23 Letter to Hiller. Berlin. July 15. 1838, Hiller, 110; Hiller/Glehn 125. “Aber auch 
da fehlte, meinem GefuhL nach wenigstens, das Interesse an irgend etwas 
Neuem, Unversuchten: ich mag so gem einiges Ungewisse, das mir selbst und 
den Publicum Raum zu einer Meinung gibt: im Beethoven und Handel und Bach 
weiB man es schon so vorher, was man daran hat, das mu$ dabei bleiben , aber 
viel anderes dazu. Du hast ganz Recht, das es in Italien besser ist wo die Leute 
nlle Jahr eine neue Musik und alle Jahr ein neues Urtheil habben mussen, 
wenn die Musik und die Urtheile selbst ein Bifichen besser waxen’’ 
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contemporaries. Mendelssohn himself, however, continues to 
compose private occasional pieces. For his parents' silver wedding 
anniversary he writes an operetta for a private performance, after 
which he refuses to make the work public, quite satisfied to have 
spent several weeks working for a single performance. 24 

Although these concerts included only historical material, they 
were not ordered in historical sequence. It was not until the end of 
the century that works began to be routinely played in the historical 
order which is still common on our concert programs, with several 
short baroque or classical pieces serving as an hors-d'oeuvre for the 
main course of a large nineteenth century symphony. This trend 
began with specialty programs, like Ernst Pauer’s “Six Historical 
Performances of Pianoforte Music in Strictly Chronological Order,” 
presented in 1863 in London, or the series of historical concerts 
(opera excerpts from Peri to Weber for example) inaugurated by Fetis 
in Paris and Brussels. 25 These marathon concerts featured up to four 
hours of sixteenth and seventeenth century music and claimed to use 
original instruments. 26 This first period of early music revival had to 
battle both against the forces for the “lighter” popular music of the 
day 27 and the music of the progressives who believed, like Wagner, 
that music had improved since the days of Bach and even Beethoven. 
Ironically, while Fetis and others were arguing for the value of this 
ancient music, the very categorization and performance of the music 
into historical periods argued against Fetis’s claim that music does not 
progress. By producing a concert in a historical sequence Fetis 
himself appeared to propose a progression. Moscheles too wrote 
that “to have a proper appreciation of the art of our own day, we 
should not forget its past history,” which suggests that the past serves 
only to anticipate and teach us about the present. 


24 Devrient, 94-5; Devrient/Macfarren. 92-3. 

25 See the Introduction for more details. The Fetis concerts are also discussed in 
chapter 5. 

2 ®Fetis was later accused of deceiving the public when it became apparent that he 
was heavily arranging the music. See chapter 5. 

27 Even in 1845 ancient music was seen as serious and grave as opposed to the 
light and frivolous popular music. For more details see the Introduction. 
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Mendelssohn was fully comfortable with this concept and twice 
mentions that Goethe asked him to play music in chronological order. 

I am to play over to him to-day various pieces of Bach, 

Hadyn, and Mozart, and thus lead him on, as he said to 
the present day. 28 

In the forenoon he likes me to play to him the 
compositions of the various great masters, in 
chronological order, for an hour, and also tell him the 
progress they have made . 29 [italics mine] 

Despite his love for Bach and the other ancients, Mendelssohn 
apparently had no difficulty explaining how Bach had been improved. 30 

All of this interest in historical repertoire was new, and while 
not unique to Mendelssohn, he was one of the founding fathers of this 
“early music movement." Mendelssohn’s interest in programming 
these “works” represents a major change in the central musical 
aesthetic. When Bach became interested in the music of the only 
slightly earlier Vivaldi, he transcribed it and created “new” music. He 
had no interest in hearing or preserving old Vivaldi works. 
Mendelssohn, however, was raised in a new environment where the 
scores of the Beethoven symphonies were nearly sacred texts. It was 
Beethoven, in fact, who was the first composer never to leave the 
repertoire. 31 Unlike any other composer in history, interest in 
Beethoven’s music continued to grow after his death and still shows 
no sign of waning. (This was almost true for Mozart; Haydn, however, 
was the first composer to return to the repertoire.) As concerts with 
complete symphonies by the dead Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 
became the norm, Mendelssohn simply applied the current aesthetic 
to even older works. His Historical Concerts included not only these 


28wp imar May 21, 1830. Mendelssohn/Reisebriefe . 6; Mendelssohn/Letters I, 6. 
“Heut soil ich ihm Sachen von Bach, Haydn und Mozart vorspielen, imd ihn 
dann so wetterJuhren bi&jtzt, wie er sagte." 

2 ^Weimar, May 25. 1830. Mendelssohn/jReisebrie/e. 9; Mendelssohn/Letters I. 8. 
“Vormittags muJS ich ihm ein St'ncdchen Clavier vorspielen, von alien 
verschiedenen groJSen Componisten, reach der Zeitfolge, und muJ3 ihm 
erzahlen, wie sie die Sache wetter begrachl flatten. ” 

30 Mendelssohn also told Hiller that he had demonstrated the history of modem 
music from Bach to Beethoven to Goethe. Hiller. 20; Hiller/Glehn, 22. 

31 Handel's career in England is probably an exception. See William 
Weber/Handel. 
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Viennese classics, but even older works by Bach, Handel and Gluck. 
Mendelssohn naturally treated all of these scores as he treated the 
music produced in his own day: as the fixed texts of works. Unlike 
Mendelssohn’s fellow living composers, however, these dead 
composers could offer no advice on how to translate these scores back 
into music. In addition, these works often had specific or additional 
performance problems because of their age: (1) the change in 
instruments and instrumentation and (2) the change in the function of 
music and scores since their composition. Mendelssohn was often 
faced with scores which were never intended to be used without the 
presence of the composer. The next section explores how 
Mendelssohn dealt with the special performance decisions which 
were required for these older scores. 


Mendelssohn’s Practices with Ancient Works 
Tableaux vivants 

Given Mendelssohn’s reverence for these ancient masterpieces, 
it is not surprising that this reverence manifested itself in the way 
Mendelssohn performed these pieces. He was, as all composers after 
him would be, strongly opposed to the current practices of cutting and 
arranging works in performance. This view was unusual for his day 
and while he seems to have held it from an early age, all of its 
ramifications did not immediately manifest themselves to him. 

Mendelssohn became a big fan of tableaux vivants (a living 
picture with scenery and people posed in costume and often inspired 
by music). Polko reports that Mendelssohn harmonized (re¬ 
harmonized?) and arranged several of the Beethoven sonatas for 
instruments on these occasions: 

the Beethoven sonatas also became, in a new form, a 
wondrous adornment of the various Jetes. 

Mendelssohn had harmonized several of these for 
instruments, and some of the movements were 
introduced with tableaux vivants, arranged in rare 
perfection, and, with the aid of beautiful female faces. 
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and male heads full of character, produced the most 
brilliant effects. 32 

This passion gradually led to the idea of using tableaux vivants with 
Handel’s oratorios. 33 While Mendelssohn would later clearly establish 
a distinction between the spirit and the letter of a composer’s 
intentions and the limits to which that spirit could be stretched, it 
makes an early appearance here to justify this new performance style 
of Handel’s oratorios. 

He relied on Handel’s original idea [ursprunglichen 
Gedanken] of making his Oratorios effective on the 
masses by putting them on the stage with a certain 
degree of scenic splendor. [While Mendelssohn clearly 
also stretched the letter of Handel's intentions . this 
argument stresses that Mendelssohn took his cue from 
the spirit (idea) of Handel’s intentions] Handel’s “Israel 
in Egypt" was therefore at once produced with tableaux 
vivants. The most renowned artists painted the 
decorations; the surging sea and the noblest forms of 
Bible history met the eye in bright and living beauty. 34 

Hensel confirms this and emphasizes that it was Mendelssohn’s own 
idea. Speaking about the fall of 1833 he writes: 

Felix suggested as a leading idea, in remembrance of the 
musical festivals of last spring. ’Israel in Egypt,* with 
tableaux vivants. arranged by Bendemann and 
Hubner. 35 


32 Polko, 45; Polko/Wallace. 69. “so bildeten auch die Beethoven’schen Sonaten 
in einer rteuen Gestalt einen wunderschon’schen Schmuck der verschiedenen 
Feste. Mendelssohn hatte mehrere von ihnen instrumentirt und manfuhrte 
nun einzelne Satze zu hebenden Bildem auf, die in seltener VolLendung gestellt 
warden, und erreichte so, mit hulfe schdner Frauen und chacktervolier 
Mdnnerkdpfe, die gldnzendsten Effecte. ” 

33 “Mendelssohn war ganz Feuer und Flamme fur diese Idee. ” (Polko, 

45.)“Mendelssohn was all fire and flame for this project” (Polko/Wallace, 70.) 

34 Polko, 45-6; Polko/Wallace, 70. “Er stidzte sich auf den ursprunglichen 

Gedanken Handel’s seine Oratorien von der Buhne herab, umgeben von einem 
gewissen Pomp, auf die Menge wirken zu lassen. So Setzte man derm Handel’s 
“Israel in Aegypten ” mit hebenden Bildem gleichsam in Scene. Die 
beruhmtesien Kunstlerhande molten die Decorationen, das Meer brauste daJher 
und die Herrlichsten Gestalten der biblischen Geschichte tauchen auf in 
warmer lebensvoller SchonheiL" 

35 Hensel I. 367; Hensel/Klingemann 1. 325. “...den Hauptgedankendazu hatte 
Felix, in Erinnerung an das Musikfest vom Fruhjahr vorher angeregt Israel in 
Aegypten mit hebenden Bildem, von Bendemann und Hubner gestellt ” 
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In a letter to his sister Rebecca, Mendelssohn himself describes the 

actual event in some detail. 

I must now describe to you the fete that was given in his 
[the Crown Prince of Prussia soon to become Friedrich 
Willhelm IV] honour, and for which I suggested the 
employment of some old transparencies, to be 
connected by appropriate verses for “Israel in Egypt,” 
with tableaux vivants. They took place in the great 
Hall of the Academy, where a stage was erected. In front 
was the double chorus (about ninety voices altogether) 

[standing around Mendelssohn who played the piano; 
there was no orchestra.]...We began from the very 
beginning of “Israel in Egypt.” Of course you know the 
first recitative and how the chorus gradually swells in 
tone; first the voices of the loud passage comes with 
single chords. “They sighed.” etc. (in G minor), when the 
curtain rose, and displayed the first tableaux. “The 
Children of Israel in bondage." designed and arranged 
by Bendemann. In the foreground was Moses, gazing 
dreaming into the distance in sorrowful apathy; beside 
him an old man sinking to the ground under the weight 
of a beam, while some make an effort to relieve him 
from it...This remained visible until the close of the 
first chorus; and when it ended in C minor, the curtain 
the same moment dropped over the bright picture. A 
finer effect I scarcely ever saw. [One of the few times 
Mendelssohn praises an effect.] 

The chorus then sang the plagues, hail darkness, and 
the first-born, without any tableau; but at the chorus. 

“He led them through like sheep." the curtain rose 
again when Moses was seen in the foreground with 
raised staff...the last tableau was uncovered, —Miriam, 
with a silver timbrel, sounding praises to the Lord, and 
other maidens with harps and citherns, and in the 
background four men with trombones, pointing in 
different directions. The soprano solo was sung behind 
the scene, as if proceeding from the picture; and when 
the chorus came in forte, real trombones, and trumpets, 
and kettledrums, were brought on the stage, and burst 
in like a thunder-clap. Handel evidently intended this 
effect for after the commencement he makes them 
pause, till they come in again in C major, when the 
other instruments recommence. And thus we 
concluded the second part, [italics mine] 

This last tableau was by Hubner. and pleased me 
exceedingly. The effect of the whole was wonderfully 
fine. Much might possibly have been said against it 
[even by Mendelssohn himself one would think] had it 
been a pretentious affair, but its character was entirely 
social, and not public, and 1 think it would scarcely be 
possible to devise a more charming fete. 36 


36 Dusseldorf. October 26th. 1833. Mendelssohn/Brie/e 11,8-9; 

Mendelssohn/Letters II. 11-13. “Das Fest welches ihm gegeben wwde urud zu 
dem ich, neben Benutzung einiger cdten, dvrch Verse zu verbindenden 
Transparente. den Israel in Egypten mil lebenden Bildem vorgeschlagen hade. 
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This last line may explain a great deal. Perhaps Mendelssohn saw a 
difference between a party and a public offering. In any case, it is 
surprising to find Mendelssohn (1) so entranced by effect, (2) 
endorsing this under any circumstances and especially (3) calling it 
authentic. It is worth noting again, however, that Mendelssohn is 
pointing to Handel’s original intentions and ideals and not to his 
original practice. 


St. Matthew Passion 

Mendelssohn’s most famous revival of an ancient work was his 
revival of the St. Matthew Passion when he was only twenty. From the 
very beginning, Devrient notes that this was an unusual undertaking: 

In sacred concerts, a short movement by Bach may 
have been performed now and then as a curiosity, and 


will ich Dir beschreiben! — Es war im groJ3en Salle der Akademie, wo eirte 
Buhne aufgeschlagen war. Davor stand in zwei halbkreisen der Doppelchor um 
meinen englischen Flitgel (etwa 90 Singende im Ganzen )... Wir singen Israel in 
Eggpten unter an; Du kennst wohl das erste Recilativ. urtd wie der Chor sich so 
nach und nach erhebt; erst die Alte allein, dartn immer mehr Stimmen dazu, 
bis zu der stdrksten Stelle mit einzelnen Accorden “sie schrien, schrien in ihrer 
harten Knechlschqft" (in G moll]: da ging der Vorhang auf, und war das erste 
Bild “die Kinder Israel in der Knechtschaft ”, von Bendemann gezeichnet und 
gestelll; voran der Moses, ganz versunken und apatbisch vor sich bin sehend, 
neben ihm ein Alter, der unter der Last seines Balkens eben zusammensinkt 
wahrend sein Sohn sich bemuht, ihn ihm abzunehmen;...das blieb nun stehen 
bis zum SchluJS des ersten Chars, wo dartn in demselben Moment der Chor in C 
moll endigte, und der Vorhang vor dem hellen Bilde sich schloJS. Einen 
schonem Effect als den, habe ich selten gesehen. 

Nun sang der Chor die Plagen, Hagel Finstemifi, Erstgeburt, ohne Bild, aber 
beim Chor “Aber mit seinem Volke zog er hindurch gleich wie ein Hirt" ging der 
Vorhang wieder auf: da schritt Moses mit aufgehobenem Stabe voran, ....ging 
Hnc letzte Bilde auf. Miriam mit Handpauke lobsingend, andere Madchen mit 
Harfen und Zithem, hinten vier Manner mit Posaunen nach alien Richlungen 
hingestellt; dazu wurde hinter der Scene das Sopranosolo gesungert, als ginge es 
vom Bilde aus, und wo der Chor forte eintritt. waren auf der Buhne wirkliche 
Posaunen und Trompeten und Pauken aufgestellt: diefuhren hinein wie ein 
Donnerwetter. Handel hat es offenbar darauf eingerichtet derm er ld£t sie 
nach dem Eintreten durchpausiren, bis sie am Ende zum C dur, wo die 
Instrumente wieder kommen, wieder aufgehen, und so beschlossen wir den 
Theil. 

Dies letzte Bild war von Hubner und gefiel mixJsehr. Die Wirkurtg des Ganzen 
war unbescreiblich schon. Ware Pratensian drin gewesen, so mochte wohl viel 
dagegen zu sagen sein. aber es hade etwas Gesellschaftliches. nicht 
Oejfenlliches an sich, und so glaube ich kaum, daJ3 sich ein gleich schones Fest 
wieder erjinden laJSL ” 
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received as a piece of antiquarianism, but how could it 
be to have for an entire evening nothing but Sebastian 
Bach, whom the public conceived as unmelodious, dry 
and unintelligible? It seemed a rash undertaking. 3 ' 

In addition, the intricacy and necessity for a double orchestra and 
choir had kept everyone except Devrient convinced that it was 
unmountable. Devrient, however, somehow convinced both 
Mendelssohn and Zelter that it could be done. The impetus seems to 
have been Devrient’s longing to sing the part of Jesus in public, and it 
is worth noting that Mendelssohn only entered the arena of public 
conducting at the insistence of Devrient, who needed a conductor (as 
well as Mendelssohn's pull with Zelter) if he was going to get his wish. 
In the face of these many obstacles 

Felix and I [Devrientl had frequent meetings to 
consider how the work could be shortened for 
performance. Giving it in its entirety was out of the 
question. It necessarily contained much that belonged 
to a former age, and what we had at heart was to 
convince people of its intrinsic greatness. Most of the 
songs would have to be omitted; of others only the 
symphonies IritomellosI could be given: the part of the 
Evangelist would have to be shorn of all that was not 
essential to the recital of the Passion. We often 
differed, for to us it was a matter of conscience; but 
what we finally determined upon seems to have been 
the right thing, for it has been adopted at most of the 
performances of the work. 38 

This point has been hotly contested ever since. After all of the 
shouting, it is clear that most of Mendelssohn’s alterations were 


37 Devrient. 48; Devrient/Macfarren. 46. Man hatte wohl in geistlichen 

Concerten hie und da ein kurzes Stuck von Sebastian Bach der Merkwurdigkeil 
wegen hingenommen, nur die wenigen Kenner batten Freude daran gehabt, jetzt 
aber sollte man einen ganzen Abend Nichts als Sebastian Bach horen, der nur 
als unmelodisch, berechnend. trocken und unverstdndlich im Publicum 
bekannt war? Das wurde als eine unverschdmte Zumuthung erscheinen. ” 
38 Devrient, 60: Devrient/Macfarren, 56. “Mehrere Male saJSen wir indessen Beide 
beisammen die Abfurzung der Partitur fur die Auftuhrung zu uberlegen. Es 
konnte nichl darauf ankommen, das Werk. das doch auch durch den 
Geschmack, seiner Zeit vielfach beeinftu£t war, in seiner VoUstandigkeil 
vorzufuhren, sondem den Eindruck seiner Vorzuglichkeil zusammenzuhallen. 
Die Mehrzahl der Arien mvjiten weggelassen, von andem konnten nur die 
Einleilungen, die sogennanten Accompagnements, erhalten werdent auch vom 
Evangelium muJSte fortbleiben. was nichl zur Passionserzahlung gehort Oft 
genug waren wir zweispaMger Ansicht denn es gall eine Gewissensaufgabe: 
aber was wir schlieJSlichfestgestellt, scheint doch. das Rechle gewesen zu sein, 
da es spaterhin bei den meisten Aujjuhrungen angenommen worden.” 
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merely cuts. 39 Except for performance marks like dynamics, 
Mendelssohn added or recomposed very little with one exception: in 
the recitative, “Und der Vorhand im Tempel zerr£6,” he orchestrated 
a lightning flash sound in the orchestra. When it was finally performed 
at the Berlin Singakademie on March 11, 1829, Mendelssohn used a 
chorus of 400 and an augmented orchestra. 

Twentieth-century scholars differ as to the appropriateness of 
Mendelssohn’s cuts and his choice of performance location. Alfred 
Einstein had only contempt for Mendelssohn’s revival of Bach: 

This was an entirely "Romantic” affair. In the course 
of a centuiy, how everything had changed! Bach’s 
Passion, a work composed for the Divine service and 
the liturgical ceremony, transplanted to the concert 
hall: shortened, mutilated, completely modernized in 
sound, and —as Zelter expressed it “rendered practical 
for the abilities of the performers”! Not merely for the 
abilities of the performers, but also for the mental 
capacities of the public. It was no longer the Bach of the 
Bible, of the Lutheran faith, of the magnificent 
simplicity, but a Romanticized Bach, reduced to 
Mendelssohnian formulae. But precisely these 
Romanticized details were what made the greatest 
impression on the public. Only in the course of the 19th 
centuiy was Bach gradually divested of this Romantic 
costume, and presented in purer outline. 40 

Einstein assumes his modem performance practice is more pure, but 
the great irony is that he wrote this during the 1940s. To later 
scholars and performers it would be the 1930s and 40s, with 
Stokowski’s transcriptions and Furtwangler and Klemperer’s 
conducting, which would represent the height of romanticized Bach. 
It is also clear, upon examination of Mendelssohn’s score, that he was 
much more restrained about additions to the score than Einstein’s 
contemporaries. 41 

Mendelssohn’s modem biographer, Eric Werner is more 
sympathetic, saying only that “it would have been impossible to 


39see Martin Geek, Die Wiederentdeckung der Matthauspassion im 19 
Jahrhundert (Regensburg: Gustav Bosse Verlag, 1967), pp. 36-40. 

4 bAlfred Einstein. Music in the Romantic Era (New York: Norton, 1947), p. 49-50. 
4 *The claims about Mendelssohn’s exaggerated dynamics, for example, are based 
on Mendelssohn’s addition of dynamic details which, in fact, occur in only 
three of the extended choruses (No. 1, No. 26 and No. 35.) (See chapter 6.) 
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perform the work as a Divine Service in one of the churches.” 42 As a 
service that is true, but he could have moved the performance to a 
church. 43 Werner also takes up the charge of mutilation and following 
Hensel argues that the only recitative orchestrated was Und der 
Vorhand im Tempel zerriB, as mentioned above. 44 Werner is willing 
to excuse even this with the argument that “many old organs have a 
special stop Terremoto [Earthquake], constructed for just this 
moment of the Passion.” 45 Fanny seems to agree with this view, 
writing: 


Felix went over the whole score, made a few judicious 
cuts, and only instrumented the recitative, ‘And the 
veil of the temple was rent in twain.’ Everything else 
was left untouched. 46 


42 Wemer, 100. This seems an odd point to make given that even our most strict 
“authenticists” today do not worry about the location of the original 
performance. 

4 ^Both Devrient and Fanny Mendelssohn, however, refer to the “solemn 

devotion” present in the hall. Devrient. 66-67: Devrient/Macfarren, 62. Hensel 
I, 196: Hensel/Klingemann I. 172. 

^Hensel I, 195: Hensel/Klingemann 1, 171. 

45 Wemer, 105 (fh38). Werner even tries to exonerate Mendelssohn by alluding to 
the Singakademie efforts to discourage the production entirely: “these facts are 
plainly referred to in Mendelssohn’s unpublished papers.” But the only quote 
that Werner presents is about Mendelssohn’s anger over the “emendations” 
made to Bach’s work by K.F. Rungenhagen in a letter made twelve years later, at 
a tim e when the Singakademie was enjoying the world fame now attained by 
this work which they had been the first to give: “Rungenhagen sent me the 
orchestral parts of the Passion, together with trombones and comet parts of his 
own manufacture...What shall 1 do with the orchestral material (not with the 
trombones etc.;there 1 know exactly what to do)...?" From Wemer, 100: 
Unpublished letter to Julius Reitz of Nov 2 1841. Library of Congress 
Washington DC. 

Finally Wemer resorts to the fact that Mendelssohn made fewer changes than 
others. Rungenhagen included. Moritz Hauptman. later to be president of the 
Bachgesellschqft had the recitatives changed in 1836. for example: 

“...There is really no one here with whom 1 can discuss the subject quietly: one 
party is against any alteration of the Passion, the other is passionately in favor 
of it! I cannot help smiling at the situation...the recitatives are not typical of 
the age. because Handel and many others excelled as writers of recitative: they 
are merely the recitatives of Bach, who. 1 suppose, had but rare opportunities of 
hearing genuine Italian recitative in Amstadt. Eisenach. Weissenfels. Cothen. 
nay. in Leipzig itself...I cannot help thinking that the recitatives assigned to 
Christ, and to the Evangelist, are exceedingly awkward." Wemer. 102 from 
Hauptmann Correspondence with Hauser, letter of March 19. 1836. (This 
strong defense does not appear in Werner’s original German edition.) 

4 ®Letter from Fanny to Klingemann. Berlin, March 22, 1829. Hensel I. 195: 

Hensel/Klingemann 1,171. “Felix ging die ganze Partihir durch, machle einege 
wenigen zweckmassige Abkurzungen und instrumentirte das einzige Recitativ: 
Der Vorhang im Tempel zeriss in zwei Stucke. ” — Sonst ward AUes unberuhrt 
gelassen." 
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While it is easy to argue that Fanny presents a biased view and that she 
would be inclined to exonerate her brother, it must be remembered 
that this is a contemporaiy letter. It was written only 11 days after 
the first performance and long before any controversy over the 
“purity” or “authenticity” of Mendelssohn’s performance arose. Even 
if Fanny or Felix were trying to hide additional changes which he had 
made, the fact they were concerned about hiding any additions would 
demonstrate a new concern for the sanctity for the score. To establish 
that the appearance of leaving the score untouched (unberuhrt) was 
now a concern is after all the most important point. It should be clear 
by now that Mendelssohn’s concern for the work and his respect for 
the score are the beginning of the attitude which has become so 
common today. Just as the Early Music movement represents the 
most extreme version of this view today, Mendelssohn (and Berlioz) 
represent an extreme point of view for the 1830s. In later chapters I 
hope to demonstrate that the performance practices resulting from 
these views also bear a striking similarity to those practiced by today’s 
advocates of extreme “authenticity.” 

George Marek takes a middle view. He admits some 
“retouching” and adds that the above mentioned orchestration was 
“an unnecessarily theatrical effect.” 47 He also finds no evidence for 
Einstein’s charge of mutilation. Marek goes even farther to conclude 
that 

It was not. however, an exaggeratedly romantic 
interpretation, insofar as one is able to judge from 
Mendelssohn’s tempo and dynamic marks in his score. 

While he used the fast tempos he favored and here and 
there may have indulged in overstressing the drama, 
conveying the kind of impression that the age in which 
he lived found to its liking, he was true to the spirit of 
the work. No other judgement seems just. 48 

While I am not sure just what the spirit of Bach’s work is, I agree that 
Mendelssohn thought he was being authentic and faithful. Again, it is 
crucial to recognize that any concern for fidelity or even the 


47 Marek, 143. 
4 ®Marek, 143. 
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appearance of fidelity was new. It is interesting that both Chiysander 
and Einstein judged Mendelssohn more guilty, because they felt that 
Mendelssohn’s sense of authenticity and fidelity palled by theirs. 
Similarly, from our modem vantage point, where the complete and 
unabridged reigns supreme, we must condemn Mendelssohn’s cuts, 
no matter how slight. Based on both Fanny and Devrient, even Wemer 
has to admit that Devrient and Mendelssohn decided that the work 
was too long to be performed in its entirety and cut several numbers. 
Fanny is unspecific about the “judicious cuts,” 49 but Devnent 
confesses that the part of the evangelist was virtually eliminated. But 
why were the cuts “necessary?” It seems there were months of 
rehearsal and the average length of concerts was much longer than it 
is today. 50 Perhaps they felt that it was too much music in the old 
style for one sitting. That is Werner’s conclusion who says that the 
cuts were made “lest the public get restless.” 51 

It is unnecessary here to go over all of the specific changes that 
Mendelssohn made 52 in order to make the point that Mendelssohn 
wanted to preserve as much of Bach as he could; Mendelssohn also 
had some desire to preserve the text. 53 Performances, however, were 
not texts for Mendelssohn: performances required compromise. It is 
Mendelssohn's willingness even to compromise his interests for those 
of the composer which is totally new. 


Handel’s Cantata Acts and Galatea 

The most graphic example of how Mendelssohn became 
increasingly concerned with the idea of leaving the score untouched is 
the story of how he added instruments to Handel’s cantata Acts and 
Galatea as a young student and then later recanted and tried to undo 
the damage. 


49 HenselI. 195: Hensel/Klingemann I, 171. ‘zweckmdssige Abkurzungen 44 
50see appendix 2. 

51'Werner, 100. 

52 Von Martin Geek has already done this in his Die Wiederentdeckung der 

Matthmispassion im 19 Jahrhundert (Regensburg: Gustav Bosse Verlag. 1967.) 
More information about the actual performance will be given in chapter 6. 

53g e e Chapter 4 for more details 
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In 1828 Fanny writes to Klingemann that “Felix is working and 
scheming at a variety of composition: he is arranging Handel’s cantata 
of Acis and Galatea.' In return, the academy is going to sing the 
“Passion” for him and Devrient...” 54 He apparently finished this 
scheme, because on September 30, 1833 he writes to Devrient from 
Dusseldorf where he has just begun his duties as musical director with 
a request. 


Five or six years ago Zelter asked me to instrument the 
‘Dettingen Te Deum’ and the ‘Acis and galatea’ of 
Handel. I did so, gave him the scores and have heard 
nothing more of them since; but 1 know they are in the 
library of the Singakademie. Now I wish very much to 
have them (they are only scores of the added 
instruments, not complete ones, and written on my 
usual upright paper). Indeed, they are necessary to me 
here [in Dusseldorf], and therefore I wish you to get 
them for me. and send them as soon as possible by the 
mail. This is what I should like, and what seems quite 
natural, as the Academy does not make use of the 
scores. But as I have no proof whatever that they are 
my property, [one would think that Mendelssohn’s 
word would still count for something and certainly 
Zelter could vouch for his handwriting as well as 
Devrient] and as they are actually in possession of the 
Academy. I should not be surprised if they refuse to 
return them to me: if (as I fear) your diplomatic powers 
fail to compass my wish, as least try to obtain leave to 
have the supplementary scores copied for me. and have 
them copied with all despatch, and finally send them 
me (against restitution of costs, with thanks, etc.). I do 
not think they could with any fairness refuse, and it is 
important to me to have them. 55 


54Lgtt er fr 0m Fanny to Klingemann, December 27. 1828 in Hensel I, 188; 

Hensel/Klingemann I. 165. *Felix hat viel und mancherlei Arbeiten vor. Er _ 
bearbeitet fur die Akademie Acis und Galatea eine Handel'sche Kantate. dafur 
singt die Akademie ihm und Devrient die Passion,..'' 

55 Devrient, 160; Devrient/Macfarren, 161. “..vor etwafunf Oder sechs Jahren gab 
mir Zelter Ordre. das Dettinger Te Deum und “Acis und Galathea” von Handel zu 
instnimentiren. Ich that es. er nahm die PArtituren und ich haJbe seitdem 
Nichts weiter davon gehort: wei3 aber. daJS sie sich in der Bibliothek der 
Singakademie befinden. Nun mochte ich sie fur meine Leben gem haben (es 
sind nur Partituren von hinzugesetzten Instrumenten, nicht vollstdndige, und 
sie sind von mir auf meine gewdhnliches hohes Papeir geschrieben). Ja ich 
brauchle sie eingentLich nothwendig hier, und deswegen wunschte ich. Du 
konnte sie Dir geben lassen und mir so bald als irgned moglich per Fahrpost 
herschicken. Das ware mir das Liebste, und da die Akademie die Sachen gar 
nicht braucht, auch das Naturlichste. Da ich nun aber allerdings nicht 
beweisen kann, daJ5 die Sachen mein Eigenthum sind und da sie sich fur den 
Augenblick im Besitz der Singakademie befinden. so soUte mich es gar nicht 
wundem, wenn sie sich weigerten, sie mir herauzugeben: und wenn also in 
diesem Punkte (wie ich fast Jurchte) Deine diplomatische Finesse scheitert, so 
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It is a slightly odd request and Mendelssohn is clearly hiding 

something. At the very least he never tells Devrient why he needs 

these materials. Why the secrecy if he needs them for a performance? 

He seems to be going to great lengths to make sure that Devrient uses 

all of his tact but the reasons for Mendelssohn’s desire for 

“diplomacy” will not be revealed until later. Meanwhile our suspicion 

grows as Mendelssohn continues: 

The scores will be easily found : you know my 
handwriting and must look for them yourself. Also we 
translated ‘Acis’ at the same time into German: this 
translation must be somewhere, and I should like to 
have it if it can be found. Be sure that you mention that 
both scores contain only my instrumentation, and are 
consequently of no value to the Academy (since they 
can instrument their oratorios themselves with a 
couple of horns and an old comb and kettledrum), and 
that 1 wish for nothing but my own lucubrations. I do 
not make my request direct to the Academy, as I will 
not ask them a favour (they are sure to consider it as 
such); therefore I beg of you to apologize for the "great 
trouble’ (earl of Kockbume). and try to get the things for 
me soon: I want them here for our winter concerts. 56 

That, at last, seems like a reason, but it hardly explains all of the 
subterfuge. 

Apparently Devrient had no difficulty with this request, but 
through a misunderstanding the score of the “Dettingen Te deum” did 
not immediately reach Mendelssohn. 57 This resulted in another letter 


seize mix wenigstens das durch, daJ5 ich Abschnften von den beiden 
AdditionaLpartiluren bekomme. (oji sie mir so schneU. als mdglich copiren und 
schicke sie (gegen dankbare Erstattung il). Ich dachle, daJS konnlen sie irgend 
honetter Weise nicht abschlagen, und mir liegt viel dararu” 

56 lbid. “Die Partituren selbst werden leicht herauszufvnden seiru Du kennstja 
meine Hand, und muJSt selbst mil die Bibliothek gehen. Auch ubersetzten wir 
* Acis ” damals in Deutsche: diese Uebersetzimg mu£te sich wohl noch 
vorfmden und ist das der Fall so mochle ich sie geme haben. Lege nurja 
Gewicht darauf, daj} beide Partituren nur allein die von mir zugesetzten 
Instruments enthalten, also fur die Akademie ohrve Werth sind (da sie sich ihre 
Oratorien selbst instrumenten kdnnen, mit ein poor Hdmen und ewem alien 
Kamm und Pauken) und dab ich nur diese meine Geistesproducte haben wilL 
Ich schreibe nicht an die Akademie, weil ich sie direct um keine Gefalligkeil 
bitten will (und als solche werden sie es doch betrachlerij, drum bide ich Dich, 
entschuldige den great trouble (Earl of Kockbume) und suche mir die Sachen 
rechl bald zu schaffen, ich mochle sie geme zu unseren Winterconcerten hier 
haben. ” 

57 Devirent 161 (fn): Devrient/Macfarren. 163 (fn). 
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from Mendelssohn urging the importance of this request and 
explaining the real reason why he needed the score. 

I will give my reasons for requiring it, which you will 
approve. In the score of *Acis’ (which was performed 
with the announcement, ‘Newly instrumented by 
F.M.B.') I have found, amoungst many good things, 
several which I could not now endorse, and want to 
correct before it can pass into other hands, because I 
consider this matter of re-instrumenting as requiring 
the utmost conscientiousness. Now it happens that I 
recollect having done some still more arbitrary things 
in the Te Deum’ than in Acis.’ and I must expunge these 
faults (as I now regard them), as I cannot annul the 
score. Therefore I beg of you to send it to me; I ask it as a 
great favour. The reasons given above you will of 
course keep entirely for yourself, as they are intended 
for you only. 58 

Devrient sees all of this as an example of “Felix’s scrupulous sense of 
duty,” 59 but it is unclear from all of this whether Mendelssohn is (1) 
afraid the score would fall into the hands of someone who might 
perform it as it is, on the great authority of Mendelssohn, and not 
realize that they have abused Handel, or (2) if he is afraid for his own 
reputation as the great patron of faithful renderings of Handel. (In 20 
years Berlioz, who led a similar crusade, will be accused (unjustly) of 
mangling Freischutz.) Why can he not just revise it? All of the 
subterfuge indicates to me, at least, that he wants to change the 
record of what he did (since he admits he cannot destroy it.) In an 
age before recordings and computer files, changing the hard copy 
changes history. 

It is also not clear exactly which parts of the arrangements 
constitute his youthful indiscretion against the laws of fidelity. He 


58 Devrient. 161-2 (fn): Devrient/Macfarren. 163 (fn). ~Und hier ist auch meine 
Grand, den Du billigen wirst Ich habe in der Paxtxtuxe zu Acis", die unter dem 
Tittel “neu bearbeitet von von Zelter aufgejuhrt wurde, unter vielen 

guten Sachen doch mehrere gejunden, die ich jetzt durchaus nicht vertreten 
mochle and die ich corrigiren mvJS, ehe ich sie wieder injremde Hdrxde geben 
kanru weil ich grade in solchen Bearbeitungen eine grojie Gewessenhaftigkeil 
Jar PJlicht halie. Nun erinnere ich mich aber, im Te Deum einigemal noch 
wiUkuhrlicher geschaltet zu haJben, als im “Acis’’, arid deise Fehler (wie ich sie 
jetzt ansehe) wunsche ich berauszubringen, da ich die ganze Bearbeitung nicht 
mehr zurucknehmen kann. Deswegen bitte ich Dich hauptsdchlich, schick’ es 
mix, Du thust mix einen groJSen GefaU.en.~Der Grand aber ist natuxlich nuxfux 
Dich allein bestimmt and Du muJSt ihn nicht weitersagen. ” 

59 Ibid. “ZeugnUS fux Felix' Gewissenhaftigkeit" 
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does say that he endorses several of the points in the arrangement. 

The key to what is allowed is caught up in the word “arbitrary. 
(willkuhrlich) Again and again in the nineteenth century those 
arguing for changes will claim that their alterations are not arbitrary, 
but rather are entirely justifiable: guilty but with extenuating 
circumstances. (Mendelssohn, for example, felt it was of no relevance 
in which language the original was composed. He followed the 
conventional practice and routinely had texts translated into the 
language of the country. 60 ) The question then, as now, is what 
constitutes an arbitrary change and what are the changes which are 
not arbitrary. Chapter 4 will try at least to give Mendelssohn’s answer. 


Handel’s Solomon 

Despite these new ideals, Mendelssohn was a practical musician 
and like Mozart before him and other musicians of the day, 
Mendelssohn often felt the need to abbreviate or compact Handel. 

After I have completed the Hebrides. I think of 
arranging Handel’s ‘Solomon.’ for future 
performances, with proper curtailments, etc. 

(Abkuxzungen und Allem) 61 

While we might excuse this transgression because he was only 21, and 
in three years he would repent his earlier sins, there are later 
transgressions. In the same year as his supposed conversion over Acis 
und Galatea, he accepted a commission to write additional parts for 
Handel’s Deborah. 62 Although Mendelssohn did become more strict in 
his interpretations of what parts of the score were untouchable as he 
got older, these examples continue to suggest that Mendelssohn had 
no difficulty making cuts and doing what was necessary to make a 
performance manageable. The key here is that these are 


GdSee chapter 4 and also the letter to Bartholomew over translations of his songs 
in Polko, 207ff; Polko/Wallace 296ff. Seel also Hiller. 3: Hiller/Glehn 37 on 
the translation of Handel’s Deborah. 

61 Rome. November 22. 1830. Mendelssohn/Braye 47; Mendeissohn/Letters I, 63. 
“Nach Beendigung der Hebriden denke ich an " Solomon " von Handel zu gehn 
und ihnjur eine kunstige Auffuhnmg einzurichen, mit Abkurzungen und 
Allem. ” 

62 Hiller. 33; Hiller/Glehn. 37. 
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performances and not editions. Where editions are a fixed product 
(see below) Mendelssohn saw performances as flexible and changeable. 
Where an edition might represent an ideal, a performance was a 
practical reality which required compromise. 

When Mendelssohn brought Solomon to the Singakadamie in 
Berlin, they could not sing it to the English text. It apparently caused 
him no grief to ask Klingemann to write a German text that would fit 
the words. 63 He drew the line, however, at the proposed 
improvements, even though they were a standard practice at the 
SingaJcadamie. 

So they want to change or even to improve Handel, but 
they can’t even do that properly. [italics mine) ... Now 
they added oboes in F sharp minor to fill out the lower 
register, which will make every oboist’s heart shudder! 
and one miserable bass trombone! it sounds like an old 
comb. They want to orchestrate G.F. Handel, but they 
would be cowering under the table with fear if the 
forceful old gentleman were still alive... 64 

Even this tirade, however, seems leveled more at incompetent 
arranging than at the principle of arranging Handel. 

These, of course, are only some of the many instances in which 
Mendelssohn had to confront performance issues when confronted 
with older scores. (Chapter 2 will deal more generally with his 
attitude toward performance.) These examples, however, are enough 
to show that while moving in a new direction, he still carried the 
values of the previous century. Performances were still seen as a 
flexible event, and Mendelssohn, it would seem, made a further 
distinction between concert performances and private parties. More 
was allowable in private than that which was presented for the public. 


63see the letter to Klingemann of August 15. 1832. 

^Unpublished letter to Fanny of March 31. 1835. Quoted from Werner. 248 (fn8). 
“So haben sie wohl die Lust Handel abzuandem Oder gar zu verbessem, aJber 
nickt einmal das! kdnnen sie ordentLich...Da haben siejetzt Oboen inJis-moU. 
in der Tiefe zum Ausfullen zugejugt vor denenjedes Oboistenherz schaudem 
muH! und eine armselige BaJSposaune! Die klingt wie ein alter Kamm; da wollen 
sie G.F. Handel intrumentiren und warden vor Angst unler den Tisch kreichen, 
wenn der dicke Herr noch lebte... ” (Wemer/German edition. 565.) Mendelssohn 
also writes letters (unpublished) to both Sir Thomas Atwood and to Moscheles 
about this. 
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Despite Mendelssohn’s good intentions, modem critics 
undoubtedly find fault with Mendelssohn’s attempt at “fidelity.” While 
not concerned with the original performance conditions, however, he 
clearly demonstrated a new respect for the text. What is new for his 
day is that Mendelssohn considers the work to be Bach’s or Handel’s 
and he wants to allow its spirit to speak without any interference from 
him. Had Bach or Handel been faced with the same performance 
problems, Mendelssohn believes that they would have made the same 
cuts. In other words, Mendelssohn, like all of us in the same situation, 
believed that he had made the best possible choices given the 
circumstances. We can see the origin of the idea of fidelity to 
intentions and of its abuse here. While Mendelssohn believed that the 
spirit of the work would remain stable, as a practical musician, he also 
knew that different situations would require different performance 
decisions. It is a practical streak in both Mendelssohn and Berlioz 
which seems absent from many modem theorists. 


2. Mendelssohn as an Editor 

Mendelssohn’s interest in reviving ancient music in 
performance was accompanied by an interest in scores and autograph 
manuscripts. Mendelssohn edited a number of Bach and Handel 
scores for publication and was one of the first editors to ask questions 
about accuracy and intent and to turn to the composer's autograph for 
answers. His attitude towards editing is explicit and quite modem, 
and this interest in autograph manuscripts is well documented in his 
English correspondence with his friend William Stemdale Bennett. 65 

When Mendelssohn first visited London in 1829, he was allowed 
to examine the Handel autograph manuscripts at Buckingham Palace. 
On October 6, 1835, the committee of the Lower Rhine Festival in 
Cologne presented him with a set of Samuel Arnold’s edition of 
Handel’s works. 66 By 1839 Mendelssohn had decided to embark on 


6 5 While most of the letters remain unpublished R. Stemdale Bennett, son of the 
above, has cited many in his biography of his father (Cambridge University 
Press. 1907) and in an article “Mendelssohn as Editor of Handel” in The 
Monthly Musical Record 86(May-June. 1956): 83-94. 

66ibid.. p. 84 (fn). 
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editing an authentic Handel edition for Germany which at that time 
still had none. (Samson was to be first followed by Judas Maccabaeus 
and Messiah. 67 ) Although the project came to naught, the six letters 
exchanged between Mendelssohn (in Leipzig) and Bennett (in London) 
provide an interesting insight into Mendelssohn’s concerns when 
editing musical works. 

Mendelssohn’s letters to Bennett contain specific questions 
about the mi st ak es in Arnold’s score. He apparently begins with the 
premise that his German edition will be based upon Arnold’s which 
was apparently based upon Randall’s (1769) which was based upon 
Smith’s. 68 Mendelssohn originally plans to follow this tradition of 
copying the previous text, and asks Bennett only to 

assist me in that undertaking by looking over the M.S. 
in those parts which appear doubtful in Arnold's 
edition, by comparing the other editions when the M.S. 
does not explain the questioned passages, or by asking 
advice of those English musicians whom you think best 
acquainted with Handelian music and spirit, if the 
manner remains undecided. 69 

Like Berlioz, Mendelssohn trusts the performance tradition and is 
even willing to turn to it when there are discrepancies in the score. 
Note, though that Mendelssohn is quite willing to accept most of 
Arnold’s edition and to only consult the composer's autograph for 
“questioned passages.” 

Apparently neither Bennett nor Mendelssohn realized that 
Handel had shortened or eliminated a number of recitatives and that 
Arnold had included only the shortened versions in the score, leaving 
the unabridged recitatives for an appendix at the end. This causes 
some confusion. Mendelssohn asks a fair number of questions and it 
takes Bennett until July 2, 1839 to reply to all of them. It is at this 
point that Mendelssohn makes explicit his intention of basing his 
edition upon the composer's autograph. They must have been very 
good friends, for Mendelssohn’s next letter asks: 


6 ^This at least is Bennett's view. Ibid., p. 84. 
6®Ibid.. p. 93. 

69 Leipzig. April 3, 1838. Ibid., p. 85. 
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I beg also you will send me the 40 [24+3] bars Recitative 
which are omitted in page 46 [No. 22] of Arnold’s 
edition of Samson, and which you copied out; and if it 
is not too much to asked, before you send Walsh's 
edition could you compare it with Handel’s manuscript 
and indicate for me those passages in which it deviates 
from the printed copies, and get for me an exact copy of 
those passages which are only in the manuscript. For I 
wish our German edition to be an edition from the 
manuscript and this can only be obtained by your 
assistance. 70 

It is important to note that many of the things which bothered 

Mendelssohn in his attempt to pin down a definitive authentic version 

would not have bothered Handel. While Mendelssohn, the performer, 

understood the need to fix and alter in response to particular 

performance requirements, Mendelssohn, the composer, considered 

his alterations to his own scores final improvements and not multiple 

versions for different situations. Today’s editors often debate whether 

the first or last version from a composer should be used, but 

Moscheles reports that with his own music, Mendelssohn preferred 

the last revised version. 

I often thought the first sketch of his compositions so 
beautiful and complete in form that 1 could not think 
any alteration advisable, and during our stroll in the 
Park we discussed this point again today. 

Mendelssohn, however, firmly adhered to his principle 
of revision. 71 

While this is only anecdotal evidence, Moscheles does refer to 
Mendelssohn’s “principle” of revision as if this were not a single 
occurrence of this idea. This is compatible with Mendelssohn’s 
comments about the alternate versions of pieces in Handel scores 
which he apparently viewed as something of a novelty. 

In some oratorios I find songs and recitatives which are 
evidently not to be sung one after the other, but only 
composed to give a choice to the singer so that only one 
out of many must be performed. 72 


70 Leipzig. October 17. 1838. See Bennett for the complete text of this letter. Ibid. 
71 Moscheles I. 247 (Diary. May 1. 1832); Moscheles/Coleridge. 179. “Oft scheinen 
mix seine Sachen schon in der ersten Anlage so schon uxtd aJbgenmdet, doss ich 
mix keixie Veraxiderung denJken konnte und diesen Punkt discutixten wix auch 
heule wieder. Er blieb aber bei seixiem Princip des Aendems. ” 

^Leipzig , April 3, 1839. Bennett. 85 
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Mendelssohn was correct about some of the numbers: some are 
merely transpositions for different singers (for example Air No. 19 in 
Samson “God of our Fathers” which appears in A minor for Guadagni 
and in D min or for Mr. Low) and wrong about others (Handel 
apparently did want the chorus No. 3 from Samson, “Awake the 
trumpet’s lofty sound,” reprised after each of the opening airs.) 73 
Since neither Mendelssohn nor Bennett noticed the appendix of the 
missing recitatives, or apparently did not understand its purport, they 
were both bothered by some of the cuts in the recitative in Arnold’s 
version. While Arnold had the nerve to copy much of Randall’s earlier 
edition, Arnold would have helped them out if he had only copied 
Randall’s prefatory note as well. 

To THE PUBLICK 

Having been favoured with a score of the Oratorio, 
where in are many Recitatives, as they were Originally 
Set, but never performed; It has Induced me to insert 
them here by way of Appendix. It is natural to suppose 
that upon tryal. Mr. Handel found the Recitatives too 
long, and curtailed them as they stand in the Text. To 
the Admirers of the Inimitable Genius, I hope they will 
not be unacceptable in this New Edition. 74 

Of special note here is that the original performance practice and not 
the score are what is binding to this eighteenth century mind. 
Mendelssohn, however wants the complete authentic text. 


Bach Organ Music 

In 1845 Mendelssohn undertook the editing of some Bach organ 
compositions. These letters about the project, written to M. 

Coventry, in English, prove interesting. 

You will see that, in the Prelude and Fuge [sic] in G 
major (particularly in the Prelude). I have made a great 
many corrections; this is owing to my having seen a 
new edition of this piece which appeared some months 
ago (At Peter’s, Leipzig, and Ewer's London), and in 
which the editor says he has had Bach's autograph as 


73 Ibid. 

74 Ibid. 
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an authority. Accordingly. I had adopted many [not 
all??] readings which I though evidently better than 
those of my copy [on what grounds?] although this may 
have been taken from another autograph of Bach’s (as 
he used to copy out his own things, and introduce 
alterations in every new copy). 7 ® 

This leaves more questions than it answers: for example, how did 
Mendelssohn decide between versions and why didn’t he make all of 
the corrections. However, it allows us again to see Mendelssohn 
wrestling with the questions of variations and manuscripts. 

We also know that Mendelssohn went to some pains to try and 
reproduce Bach’s preferred organ registration. While organs in most 
of the major cities in which Mendelssohn was playing (especially in 
the bigger halls in the bigger cities where he was most likely to be 
playing) were renovated, Mendelssohn tried to cultivate a taste for 
Baroque registrations and thought especially highly of the mixtures, 
Schnarrstimmen and Gedackte. 76 

Handel’s Israel in Egypt 

In the fall of 1843, while Mendelssohn was on his eighth visit to 
England, the English Handel Society commissioned him to take over 
the editing of their edition of the great oratorios. No doubt, the 
Society thought it would be prestigious to have the beloved 
Mendelssohn arrange and compose the extra wind parts which were 
routinely added at the time, but while Mendelssohn had committed 
these sins as a young man, he had long since repented. 77 Though 
pressed, he refused to supply any additional parts other than an 
obbligato part. (Ignaz Moscheles notes that the Messiah was initially 
offered to Mendelssohn “but he felt scruples on account of Mozart’s 
additional accompaniments, and therefore the Israel in Egypt was 
offered to him instead.” 78 ) While it would have been radical enough. 


7 ^Letter of August 8, 1845, in Polko/Wallace, 331. 

78 See Mendelssohn’s letters to Attwood and Buxton. 

77 See the story of Handel’s Ads and Galatea above. 

78 Mocheles II. 109; Moscheles/Coleridge. 299. *Spdter soUte Mendelssohn den 
Messias ubemehmen hatte aber Bedenken wegen der vermehrten 
Instrumentation von Mozart und so ward dim “Israel in Egypten ” 
vorgeschlagen ." 
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for Mendelssohn to simply insist that the score be printed with only 
Handel’s notes and none of Mendelssohn’s, Mendelssohn was even 
more modem than that. He began by examining the autograph and the 
first editions of Israel After he left London, however, a dispute arose 
over his insistence that only the bare urtext be published. 

Moscheles writes that the dispute arose over notation. He wrote 
to Mendelssohn that 

A meeting was conveyed to discuss the subject; and after 
a lively debate it was decided that the only way to put 
before the public that notation which you saw in the 
original manuscript, and which you wish to adopt, 
would be to publish a fac-simile of it. But that to be sure 
would be out of keeping with the three works already 
published by the Society. 79 

Mendelssohn responded to Moscheles in a letter from Frankfurt on 
March 7, 1845 

I regret the difficulty with the Handel Society, but 1 
cannot alter my views on the subject. On less 
important points 1 am ready to give way: as. for 
instance, in reference to the accidentals.—although 
there, too. 1 prefer the old method, on account of the 
long bars. But I cannot possibly introduce my marks of 
expression into a score of Handel's, not my tempi, nor 
anything else unless it is to be made perfectly clear 
what is mine and what is Handel’s: and as he has put 
his pianos and fortes and his figured basses where he 
thought them necessary, I must either omit them or 
leave the public in doubt as to which is his marking and 
which is mine. It would be no great trouble to any one 
who agrees with my marking, to have it copied from the 
pianoforte arrangement into the score. On the other 
hand, it would be no slight evil if the edition did not 
clearly distinguish between Handel's and the editor's 
view. I must say in that the interest I take in the 
Society is entirely dependent on the decision in 
reference to this point. The edition of the “Anthems” 
was so unsatisfactory, on account of the new marking, 
that I would never use it for the purposes of a public 
performance. I wish to know . above all things, what is 
Handel’s and what is not. This desire the Council 
shared with me last year: but now the opposite views 
seem to prevail, and if they are adopted. I for one (and a 
good many with me I believe) will much prefer the old 
edition, with its incorrect notes, to the new ones with 
its various readings and performance marking. All 
this I have written to Macfarren. 1 trust you are not 
angry with me for speaking out so plainly. My opinion 


79 London. February 27. 1845, Moscheles/Brie/e. 238: Moscheles/Letters. 251. 
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is so intimately connected with what 1 have held to be 
right, all my life, that I could not possibly alter it. 80 

This leaves no doubt as to how Mendelssohn felt about his life-long 
devotion to “authenticity” and to what the question of “notation” 
referred. Mendelssohn was far ahead of his time in proposing a 
system, much like that sometimes used today, where the editors 
marks would be in a different color ink or type face. But would he 
really rather have wrong notes than someone else's tempi? 

Mendelssohn was equally emphatic in this response to William 
Bartholomew about a possible performance of the Saint Matthew 
Passion in England. 

I cannot rescore the work, nor can I point out any 
alterations, as it has always been a rule for me to leave 
these works absolutely as they were written, and as I 
have often quarreled with those who did not 81 


^Letter to Ignaz and Charlotte Moscheles. March 7, 1845. Moscheles/Brie/e, 240- 
241; Moscheles/Letters, 251-252 also in Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 287-8; 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 386-7. “Die Sachs mit der Handel-Soceity that mir 
Leid: es ist mir unmoglich, meine Ansichten daruber zu andem; so gem ich in 
den umvesenllichen Punkten nachgebe, wie z.B. was die Versebungszeichen 
betrijjt (obgleich ich auuch darin die alls Art wegen der langen Takte vorziehe), 
so kann ich unmoglich in eine Handelsche Partitur Vortragszeichen, Tempos 
Oder irgen etwas hineinschreiben, wenn es irgend wie im Unklaren bleibt ob 
sie von mir Oder von Handel find, and da er seine pianos undfortes und 
Bezifferungen hingefeJSt hat, wo er es fur nothwendig hielt, so muJ3 ich entweder 
die weglassen, oder das Publikum ist in die UnmdgUchkeit verfeft 
herauszufmden, was seine und was meine Vortragszeichen find. Die Muhe. sich 
durch den Copisten die Zeichen aus dem Clavierauszug in die Partitur seJSen zu 
Lassen, wenn man mit der meinigen einverstanden ist istjurjeden sehr gering, 
der die Partitur bezeichnet haben will: dagegen ist der Schaden sehrgroJS, wenn 
die Ausgabe auf keine Weise die Meinung des Editor von Handels Meinung 
unterscheideL Ich gestehe, dab der ganze AntheiL den ich an der GeseUschaft 
nehme. mit diesem Punkt zusammenhangt derm die Ausgabe der Anthems, die 
ich damals sah was dr Art, eben wegen der neuen Bezeichmmg, dab ich sie 
niemals irgend einer Auffuhrung zu Grunde legen wurde. Ich mu3 vor alien 
Dingen genau und ohne den mindesten Zweifel wissen, was Handel ist und was 
nickt Deiser Meinung pflichtete auch damals der entgegengesetzte 
angenommen zu haben: wenn es dabei bleibt so wurde ich (und ichfurchte Viele 
mit mir) die alte Ausgabe mit ihren falschen Noten der neuen mit ihren 
verscheidenen Ansichten und Vortragszeichen im Text bei weitem vorziehen. 
Ich habe dns Alles auch an Macfarren geschrieben; nickt wahr. Du bist mir 
nicht bose, dab ich meine Meinung so aufrichtig gesagt habe: sie ist zu eng mit 
Allem verbunden, was ich meine lebelang fur Recht gehalten habe, als dab ich 
sie aufgeben konnte." 

81 Letter to William Bartholomew, published in The MusicaL Times 33 (1892): 36. 
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The dispute with the English Handel Society continued and 
there are a number of letters that attest to Mendelssohn’s faithfulness 
to Handel and his resolve not to add even tempo suggestions and 
dynamic markings. 82 A compromise was apparently reached and 
Israel in Egypt was finally published in 1845-6 with a preface by 
Mendelssohn taking full responsibility for his additions and 
Vortragszeichen . 

The editor is alone responsible for the directions of 
‘piano’ and ‘forte.’ and other marks of expression; for 
all such descriptions of the movements as stand within 
brackets (those which are not so placed being the only 
indications for which the original manuscripts furnish 
authority): for the suggestion of the tempi according to 
Maelzel’s metronome; and for the figuring of the organ 
part. The adaptation of the instrumental parts for the 
pianoforte, intended as an accompaniment to the 
voices in the absence of the orchestra, is by the editor; 
for this. also, he alone is responsible. 83 

The critics were universally pleased with this new effort. It was a 
decidedly modem effort for its time, and even for ours, but even so 
the reviews point to a willingness to personalize the score which they 
found perfectly balanced, but we might not. 

We have perused the volume with great attention, and 
find in it all the appearance of perfect correctness, and 
the manner in which the very few deviations from the 
original, which have been adopted, by the general vote 
of the Council, in places where there are some of those 
accidental mistakes to which, in the haste of 
composition, the most scrupulous author is liable, are 
pointed out. is a sufficient guarantee for the strictness 
of the whole, and enables the curious student to view 
the work precisely as it came from the pen of the 
author. 84 

Rather not precisely as it came from the pen. but, so this argument 
runs, as Handel wanted it to mn out from his pen. And in fact, it was 
exactly this willingness to trust Mendelssohn’s (or the Council's) 
interpretation of Handel’s intentions over the letter of the score 


® 2 There are a number of references to these letters, but they are unpublished and I 
have been unable to find them. Perhaps they are with the unpublished letters in 
Washinton D.C. 

83Moscheles/Brie/e, 241; Moscheles/Letters. 254. 

84 “Review, “The Morning Post, reprinted in the Musical World (London). August 
15. 1846. 
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which the next generation could not tolerate. Within twenty years, 
even Mendelssohn’s conscientious authenticity (which Werner calls 
almost “pedantry”) was found not radical enough and his edition was 
replaced by one (the 1863 Israel in Egypt for the Complete Handel 
Edition begun in 1858 for the German Handel Society with Friedrich 
Chiysander as editor) with an even more severe deference to the text. 
Never the less, from an 1846 perspective, this reviewer is able to see 
Handel’s modifications as both “corrections” and “improvements.” 

We notice several new readings in the accentuation of 
the words, which we think mostly more forcible than 
those in ordinary acceptance; and some very few of the 
notes—one particularly, at page 177. in the chorus 
“Moses and the children,” where the substitution of a 
natural for a Jlat produces a surprising effect, and 
greatly enhances the beauty of one of the boldest and 
most vigorous passages in the piece. 85 

It is still unclear from this text whether these “new readings” and 
“deviations from the original" are corrections of the original edition, 
or of the original manuscript. It seems unlikely that the Morning Post 
critic 86 would compare a new edition to the original manuscript, but 
the language seems quite clear that about “the very few deviations 
from the original.” If this new edition literally allows us to “view the 
work precisely as it came from the pen of its author” then 
Mendelssohn has only used the composer's autograph to correct the 
incorrect previous edition. But why then, does this review make 
reference to the accidental mistakes of the “author” and not of the 
editor, and why would a vote be needed by the Council to print a note 
found in the score? 

Chorley, in his review for the Athenaeum also notes 
Mendelssohn’s willingness to interpret Handel. 87 


85 ibid.. 

S^This is one of these articles for which 1 have not been able to assign an author. 
Charles Gruneison left the Post for the Chrondle in January of this year (1846.) 
Dr. Gauntlett. Morris Barnett and John Ella are the most likely candidates (all 
were contributors during this period) and all three were well educated 
musicians. 

87 Chorley. as I will discuss in the Conclusion and appendix 1. was over a century 
ahead of Richard Taruskin in his attack on the literal executants of his day. 
This passage is typical of many and it is no surprise that he was in favor of 
Mendelssohn’s personalized edition. 
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Aware of the inaccuracy of ancient scores,—aware how 
the conductor was left in charge of those markings of 
expression. &c., now printed in such superfluity that a 
composition may almost contain as many directions 
as notes to direct—he has given the original score of 
‘Israel’ as Handel left it: not, however, with an eye to 
that absurd monotony of execution which certain 
Ancients, ignorant of tradition, sticking to the 
incomplete score, presume to be Handelian. His 
compressed pianoforte accompaniment contains 
ample notification for the guidance of any conductor— 
and we need not point out. from Dr. Mendelssohn’s 
known skill in that capacity, how valuable these must 
be. But he is honorably anxious to define his own 
responsibilities—saying, as it were, “Thus I read the 
score." and not as more arrogant and ignorant persons 
have done, “This is the score!” 88 

While our own century might not approve, for Chorley this 
honesty is a virtue. It would appear, however, that the parts 
“introduced by Mendelssohn” are mostly confined to the organ 
realization. 


The Organ in Handel Oratorios 

After discovering the original score, Mendelssohn presented 
Israel in Egypt in Germany for the first time at the 1833 Festival in 
Dusseldorf. He also performed it in Leipzig on November 7, 1836 in 
the church of St. Paul. Lampadius describes Mendelssohn’s effort as 
follows: 

To these choruses [of Israel in Egypt] Mendelssohn 
brought all his wonted energy and fidelity and with 
immediate results of the happiest character; he 
restored the work to the complete shape in which 
Handel originally wrote it. 89 

What exactly did Mendelssohn “restore?” Lampadius seems to 
suggest that the Leipzig performance had something which the 


8S“Review" in The Athenaeum reprinted in The Musical World August 22. 1846. 

399 

® 9 Lampadius/1887. 228; Lampadius/Gage/1887. 231. “Auf diese Chore verwandte 
M. in mehreren rasch auf einander folgenden Proben alien erdenkUchen Fleiss 
und es gelang ihm bald, die so willigen Krafte, die ihm mil wahrer Begeistnmg 
gehorchlen, zu einen vollig gerundeten Canzen zu vereinigen. Ausserdem 
machle er sich um die Auffuhrung des Oraloriums noch besonders verdvenl 
indem er den bezjfferten Bass der Orgel in voile Noten aussetzte, so doss das 
Meisterwerk vollig unverandert zur Darstellung kommen konnte. ” 
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Dusseldorf performance did not. Both certainly used large orchestras 
and choirs. At Dusseldorf (a large outdoor festival) he had no choice 
(amplification had not yet been invented), but he also seems rather 
proud of the over 200 singers he used in Leipzig. 

You had better not boast so much about your Caecilia 
Sociely: we Leipzigers are getting up a performance of 
“Israel in Egypt.” which will be something quite 
perfect; more than 200 singers, with orchestra and 
organ, in the church;... 90 

Here Mendelssohn mentions the organ for the first time. Devrient too 
is specific that at the Leipzig performance Mendelssohn “made use of 
the organ in addition to the score.” 91 Although Gage leaves it out in 
his translation, Lampadius is clear that Mendelssohn’s “restoration” 
was accomplished by his setting of the figured bass for Organ (“er den 
bezifferten Bass der Orgel in voile Noten aussetzte. "J 92 While realizing 
a figured bass part on the organ would hardly be newsworthy today, it 
was a significant “restoration” or “addition” to Lampadius and 
Devrient. That the common practice in Germany was not to use the 
organ for Handel oratorios was certainly responsible for part of the 
attention, 93 but Mendelssohn also seems to have done more than just 
“realize” a few chords on the organ. This section will attempt to 
demonstrate (1) that Mendelssohn was convinced to “restore” this 
practice not by any evidence in the score, but by the evidence of 
performance practice in England and (2) that he recognized the 
improvised and variable nature of Handel’s original organ parts and 
realizing that he could not reproduce Handel’s exact notes, 
Mendelssohn attempted to stay true to Handel’s intentions of an 
elaborate improvised organ part. More importantly, however, this 

"Letter to Hiller, Leipsig, October. 29, 1836. Hiller, 66; Hiller/Glehn. 76. “Bruste 
Dich nur nicht zu sehr mil Deinem CaciLen-Verein; wir Leipziger machenjetzt 
eine Auffuhrung von Israel in Aegypten, die hat sich. gewaschen. Ueber 200 
Chorsdnger and Orchester mil Orgel in der Kirche..." 

9 devrient. 193; Devrient/Macfarren 197. “...welcher er das neue Moment der 
Mitwirkung der Orgel gewann..." 

92 Lampadius/1887. 229. 

apparently was still newsworthy in 1838 because Mendelssohn mentions it 
when he writes to Hiller about the 1838 Cologne Festival: “Es ging alles gut, die 
Orgel machle zum HdndeL..einen schonen Effect ” “It all went well: the organ 
was splendidly effective in Handel." Letter to Hiller. Berlin July 15, 1838. 

Hiller. 110; Hiller/Glehn. 124. 
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section will then investigate how Mendelssohn endeavored to transfer 
these principles to print. 

While these large choirs and orchestras make it clear that 
Mendelssohn did not have a modem interest in the preservation of 
performance practice, he does share with Berlioz a belief that the 
performance tradition preserves the author’s intentions. His desire to 
“restore” the organ to Handel oratorios comes from his observation of 
its use in contemporary British performance practice. In the above 
correspondence with Stemdale Bennett about his earlier Handel 
project, Mendelssohn demonstrated a willingness to turn to the 
performance tradition to solve problems in the score. Mendelssohn 
asks Bennett to seek out musicians familiar with “Handelian music and 
spirit” and asks specifically “Do you ever play the organ in England to 
Handel’s overtures...?” 94 The answer not only influenced his decision 
to add the organ to German performances of Handel, but in his 
decision, eight years later, to compose an organ part for his edition of 
Israel in Egypt 

These works ought never to have been performed 
without an organ as they are done in Germany, where 
additional wind instruments are introduced to make up 
for the defect In England the organist plays usually ad 
libitum from the score, as it seems to have been the 
custom in Handel's time, whether he played himself or 
merely conducted, and had an organist under his 
control. 95 

What is most remarkable is that Mendelssohn’s reason for 
deciding to write a realization (and one with additional counterpoint) 
is that he discovered an English performing tradition that he 
considered to be closer to Handel’s than his own German one. 

Despite the absence of the letter (the notes in the score) Mendelssohn 
decided that he must attempt to re-create the spirit of Handel's 
additions. Mendelssohn writes in the preface: 

There is no doubt that he himself [Handel] introduced 
many things in the performance of his works which 


94 Letter from Leipzig April 3. 1838 “Mendelssohn as Editor of Handel” in The 
Monthly Musical Record May-June 1956 Vol 86 No. 975 p 85 
^^Mendelssohn "Preface "to Israel in Egypt quoted from The Morning Post review 
quoted in The Musical. World August 15, 1849. Handel says so himself in his 
own introduction to Israel in Egypt 
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were not accurately written down, and which even now, 
when his music is performed, are supplied by a sort of 
tradition, according to the fancy of the conductor and 
the organist. 96 

Mendelssohn, therefore, realized the organ part as an example 
of how he (Mendelssohn) might play the part in public himself. While 
admitting that the ideal was an individual and improvised 
performance, Mendelssohn also realized that not every organist would 
be as willing to add material as freely as he had become accustomed to 
do. 


In some of the solo pieces the organ has to play in a 
more or less florid part, abounding in imitations of the 
principle subject, or sustaining the harmony where the 
voice would otherwise be left with the accompaniment 
of a bass only... 97 

Certainly organists had not yet lost the ability to improvise or play 
from a figured bass! Yet apparently there was a scarcity of organists 
who were willing or able to do what Mendelssohn desired. 

Now, as the task of placing the chords in the fittest 
manner to bring out all the points to the greatest 
advantage, in fact, of introducing, as it were, a new part 
to compositions like Handel's is. of extreme difficulty. I 
have thought it useful to write down an organ part 
expressly for those who might not prefer to play one of 
their own. As for the organ part. I have written it down 
in the manner in which 1 would play it, were I called 
upon to do so at a performance of this oratorio. 98 

When Mendelssohn was unable to play the organ himself at a German 
performance of Solomon, due to the physical set-up of the cathedral, 
he did the same thing. 

I shall not be able to play the organ for “Solomon," as it 
must stand in the background of the orchestra and 
accompany almost every piece, the choruses and other 
performers here being accustomed to constant beating 
of time. I must therefore transcribe the whole of the 
organ part in the manner in which I think it ought to be 
played, and the cathedral organist there, Weber, will 
play it....This is all so far well, and only gives me the 


96 Ibid. 

97 Ibid. 

98 ibid. 
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great labour of transcribing, as I wish to have the 
performance as perfect as possible." 

While the new wave of extreme literalists (who would soon be calling . 
Mendelssohn the father of their movement) objected, most critics 
seemed pleased with both Mendelssohn’s attitude and his execution. 

The Morning Post is even more emphatic about the direct line 
of the transmission from Handel and argues that both Mendelssohn’s 
and Mozart’s additions are in the proper style. 

According to the tradition that has come down to us in 
a direct line through Joah Bates from Handel, but 
which, strange to say, is by no means generally known, 
these accompaniments of Mozart’s are precisely in the 
style of what would have been then, and should have be 
now, played on the organ: thus the frequent objection of 
musicians that Mozart has, in many cases, however 
beautifully he may have treated the subject, entirely 
perverted the meaning of the original, by regarding that 
as a canto ferma on which to build his own florid 
counterpoint, is so far unfounded as that we are now 
quite certain that if not that at least such as that, was 
only intended by Handel, but absolutely played most 
likely by himself, at all public performances. 100 

Having determined that Handel must have played additional parts on 
the organ which are not included in the score, and thus agreeing with 
the project, this author finds Mendelssohn’s execution to be so 
perfect that he wants it treated not as one example of many, but as the 
definitive version for all times. 

as unfortunately...the positive intentions of Handel are 
lost, it is indeed of the highest value to obtain such a 
commentary upon his text as such a man as 
Mendelssohn would put forth, as we would more 
willingly give him credit for entering into the spirit of 
the great original than any one of whose judgement and 
experience we had less positive evidence. A careful 


^Letter from Dusseldorf, April 3. 1835. Mendelssohn/Brie/e, 57-8; 

Mendelssohn/Letters II. 82. “Die Orgel zum Salomen werde ich nicht selbst 
spielen konnen, da sie im Hintergrunde des Orchesters stehen mufi undfast alls 
StUcke begleitet wahrend die hiesigen Chore und Spieler an ein fast 
immerwahrendes Tactschlagen gewohnt sind. Ich werde daJher die ganze 
Orgelstimme in der Art wie ich sie mir gespielt denke, schreiben musseru und 
der dortige Domorganist Weber wird sie spielen...also geht das recht gut ud 
macht mir rtur die groJSe Arbeit des Schreibens, da ich Sache so gut wie moglich 
zll haben wunschte. ” 

iOOReview of Israel in Egypt in The Morning Post reprinted in The Musical World 
(London). August 15, 1846. 385. 
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examination of this organ part gives us the greatest 
satisfaction...Upon the whole we regard this as a very 
masterly performance, and quite of a class to rank with 
the often-mentioned accompaniments of Mozart; and 
we are decidedly of the opinion that the oratorio ought, 
injustice to Handel, never to be given without this 
accompaniment, and never with any other addition to 
Handel’s score whatever... 101 

This is certainly an odd contradictory position. After arguing 
strenuously that to play Handel’s score as it exists is to ignore the 
composer’s clear intentions for an ad libitum organ part, this critic 
then wants to preserve Mendelssohn’s version as definitive, in direct 
opposition to the spirit of the original which calls for every 
performance to be different, and which this author argues that 
Mendelssohn understands. If Handel had wanted exactly the same 
organ part at every performance, then certainly he could have written 
one. This critic wants to silence the spirit of Handel, of which this 
edition by Mendelssohn is supposed to be an example, and replace it 
with a fidelity to the letter of Mendelssohn’s example. He both admits 
that this edition is only one “performance” by Mendelssohn, and at 
the same time wants to codify this performance. As with some 
modem recordings, a single performance (an example of the work) 
has been reclassified as the text of the work itself. (No recording can 
be the definitive recording.) 

Chorley is less sure, and certainly less interested, in the direct 
transmission of this organ part. To Chorley it is obvious that the spirit 
of the work demands creativity from the organist and he praises 
Mendelssohn for providing it. 

Another feature in Dr. Mendelssohn’s edition of ‘Israel’ 
is the organ part. Something of the kind is essential to 
the effect of Handel’s music, whose own 
accompaniments, doubtless, added great richness and 
interest to the performance of his oratorios.—What was 
generally expected of the organist may, indeed, be 
gathered from Handel's well-known direction in the 
Cecilian Ode:—"Here take the theme of the foregoing 
chorus and execute a fugue upon it! 102 


101 Ibid. 

102-Review," in Athenaeum (London), reprinted in The Musical World (London), 
August 22. 1846. 399 
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For Chorley, the spirit of Handel is clear and Mendelssohn has 
followed it. Chorley also points out that the organ part can replace the 
additional wind parts which are usually applied in Germany and that 
the “family-likeness” between Mendelssohn’s organ part for ‘Israel” 
and Mozart’s wind parts for the Messiah demonstrates no similarity 
between Mozart and Mendelssohn, but rather that each composer 
“was thoroughly familiar with his author, [Handel] and fitted for the 
task .” 103 

For Chorley a great editor is distinguished from a small one by a 
unique connection of “conscience and individuality.” Commenting on 
the same score, Chorley points out Handel’s willingness to let Signora 
Francesina add multiple vocal interpolations: “these not merely of 
sacred songs from other oratorios, but opera music from his Italian 
compositions !” 104 While this has been taken as a precedent by hacks 
everywhere it proves only “the willfulness of a prima donna and the 
impatience of the public—neither of which required proof." Chorley 
specifies that the editor or the performer who add parts to Handel 
should have “analogous greatness or genius to plead in explanation”— 
not a bad criterion and one which Berlioz also adopted. This is an 
extension of Chorley's call for individuality: 

They are bound, we repeat, to prove Handel to “be their 
own.” by some display of power and intelligence as 
unquestionable as Dr. Mendelssohn has put forth in 
this one editorial task. 105 

It is precisely this fidelity to the spirit of the work, which 
requires the performer’s or editor’s individuality to present itself 
which grew increasingly uncomfortable for the generation after 
Mendelssohn. Chorley had already begun to note this increasing 
fidelity toward the letter of the text when he praised Mendelssohn’s 
edition because it admitted “Thus I read the score,” and not as more 
arrogant and ignorant persons have done, “This is the score!” It was 
this same personalization which Chorley found so praiseworthy that 
forced Friedrich Chrysander to replace Mendelssohn’s edition with 


103 ibid. 

104 lbid. 

105 lbid.. 
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his 1863 edition of Israel in Egypt for the Complete Handel Edition 
begun in 1858 for the German Handel Society. In the preface, 
Chrysander specifically addresses the appropriateness of Handel’s 
additional organ part. 

Such an addition might certainly be highly acceptable: 
but Mendelssohn’s is unfortunately conceived 
throughout in a manner not perfectly in accordance 
with Handel’s own. 1 ®® 

Trust in the ability of the performance tradition to preserve the 
composers intentions had given way to doubt. As the distance grew 
between the current and historical performance practice, those who 
subscribed to fidelity as a principle determined that only the text itself 
was safe, and devotion to the work became devotion to the text. While 
many bad practices of arbitrary tampering with the score may have 
been eliminated by this increased rigidness, this “reaction” also 
eliminated the good with the bad. Mendelssohn’s conscientious 
attempt to provide a single creative example of how Handel’s organ 
part might have sounded, was an unfortunate victim. 


Conclusions 

Both Mendelssohn’s attitude to editing and his historicism in 
programming manifest a new interest and respect for preserving 
something which was once variable. If ancient works were 
programmed at all by earlier music directors, they were updated 
(Mozart’s revision of Handel’s Messiah, for example). Music was a 
process which inherently needed to be made to fit the current 
circumstance. While Mendelssohn did not always preserve all of the 
elements we would preserve today (namely the external sound or the 
performance practice of the original era), he did have a new respect 
for the score. Mendelssohn treated the scores of the eighteenth 
century composers, in the same way that the nineteenth century 


LOfysrael in Egypt from the Complete Handel Edition ed. Fred, Chrysander for the 
German Handel Society. 1863 reprint ed. (Ridgewood NJ: Gregg Press Inc.. 
1965) 
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composers were learning to treat their own scores: as a complete set 
of instructions for a performer who would have only the score and not 
the composer present. Since these older scores were simply not as 
complete as later scores, Mendelssohn was forced to add additional 
information: he added dynamics to the St. Matthew Passion and organ 
parts to Handel oratorios. In both editing and preparing parts for 
performance, he tried to anticipate what the composer might have 
intended for an actual performance and to be as faithful and 
transparent as possible. In both cases he was adding performance 
details to the score and therefore taking what had been variable and 
fixing it. At the same time he was codifying the status of music as 
work, he was encoding more of that work into the score. 

Mendelssohn sums-up how he hoped this new performance 
ethic would work when writing to his mother about Hiller’s additions 
to Handel’s Deborah. 

Really his [Hiller’s] work was so modest, and sounded 
so well, though all the time quite subordinate to 
Handel, and without cutting anything out: and it 
delighted me to find someone thinking as I do, and 
doing just as I should. 107 

This seems to imply that cuts are worse than additions, but his 
opinion would change as he grew older. Later in life he became even 
more radical and extreme in his submission to Handel. Hiller’s (or any 
performer’s) work is to do only what is necessary to allow Handel’s 
work to sound. Mendelssohn recognized that the realization of a 
musical work in sound involved performer additions to the score and 
his attempts to preserve the text never overshadowed his belief that 
music in performance presented problems which required both 
imaginative and practical solutions. 

Mendelssohn also distinguished between performances and 
editions. Performances, which could even include improvisation, were 
by their very nature flexible and variable. Performance necessitated 
compromise. Editions, however, were more permanent. This is not 


i( - )7 L e tter from Dusseldorf, May 23, 1834. Hiller. 31: Hiller/Glehn, 35. “Derm 
wirklich war seine Arbeit so beschreiden und wohlklingend und dem Handel 
uniergeordnet dem er nichis weggestrichen hat daJS ich michfreute. zu sehen, 
wie ruoch andere Leute meines Sirmes sind und danach thun” 
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unlike the anxiety felt by many performers today about recordings. 
Recordings are not simply another version. They are not simply 
another performance. Unlike a performance which is meant to be 
heard a single time, recordings are designed as a permanent 
document. Mendelssohn, in fact, acknowledged his anxiety over 
finishing his first Walpurgis Night. 

I have written the Walpuigis Night all over again from 
A to Z; in fact, it is altogether a different thing now, and 
a hundred times better. But I am still in doubt about 
having it engraved, [italics mine] 108 

It is interesting to note how the increasing importance of music 
printing put an additional strain on composers. In the days when each 
performance of a work was a unique event, the composer could make 
changes to every performance. Since the score was intended only for 
a small number of performances, or even only a single one, it was, like 
any single performance, less important. But when the score was to be 
printed and fixed as a permanent document, it took on a greater 
significance. This was true for Mendelssohn, who repeatedly made a 
distinction between what he would allow in a single performance and 
what he would allow in a permanent edition. (Which seems 
unavoidable, how could his attitude toward both be the same?) And he 
was right: performers and critics mistook his printed “performance” 
of a Handel organ realization as another sacred text. The continued 
growth in importance of the score and printed editions is one of the 
factors which drove the composer away from performance and into his 
own arena. The irony is that Mendelssohn himself had done a great 
deal to create this sacred aura which now surrounded the notes of the 
score. 


^SHillcr. 180 ; Hiller/Glehn. 205. " Die Wcdpurgisnacht habe ich von A bis Z neu 
umgeschrieben - es ist geradezu ein anderes Stuck geworden und eun hundert 
Mai besseres. Ob ich sie aber stechen lasse. daruber bin ich noch im ZweifeL " 
[underlining mine] 
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Chapter 2 


Mendelssohn’s Theory of Musical Works 
Part 2: The Spirit and the Letter 


The Spirit and the Letter 

Both musical and verbal texts can be interpreted. Specifically, 
verbal texts can be interpreted through the composition of music 
(songs) and musical texts can be interpreted through performance. 
Mendelssohn did both and in both he demonstrated a desire to remain 
true to the text being interpreted. In both, Mendelssohn also saw a 
distinction between fidelity to the letter and fidelity to the spirit of 
the text. Mendelssohn’s slightly “programmatic” instrumental music 
also betrays a similar dichotomy; Mendelssohn emphasizes general 
moods (the spirit of his subjects) while avoiding specific programs and 
imitative effects (the letter of his subject). In all cases, the spirit of 
what is being interpreted is more important to Mendelssohn than the 
letter of the text. 


3. Mendelssohn the Composer: Interpretation and Text 

The material in this section is diffuse and certainly indirect 
evidence for a theory of musical works. However, since the question 
before the reader is how Mendelssohn came to have such an extreme 
position on the status of musical texts in the early nineteenth century, 
the issue of what status Mendelssohn gave to the literary texts that he 
set to music is certainly relevant. It is also only through the 
examination of Mendelssohn the composer that we shall discover the 
influence of Zelter, Goethe, Hegel, A.B. Marx and his father Abraham 
Mendelssohn on the status of texts and interpretation. While none of 
them would have dared to give the young Felix advice on how to 
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conduct an orchestra, all of them (even Hegel) were more than willing 
to advise Felix on compositional matters. 


Antigone 

One of the King’s pet projects for Mendelssohn, while he was in 
Berlin, was the revival of several Greek tragedies. With the help of 
Tieck, Mendelssohn was assigned to write choruses for Sophocles’ 
Antigone. Against Devrient’s advice (if Devrient can be trusted to 
credit himself) Mendelssohn’s first suggestion was 

to set the chorus in unison throughout and to recitative 
interspersed with solos; as nearly as possible to intone 
or recite the words, with accompaniment of such 
instruments only as may be supposed in character with 
the timft of Sophocles, flutes, tubas and harps in the 
absence of lyres. 1 

Devrient reports that he was against this plan, importantly on musical 

grounds, from the beginning. 

1 opposed to this plan that the voice parts would be 
intolerably monotonous without the compensatory 
clearness of the text being attained. 2 

Mendelssohn persisted, but finally admitted (again importantly on 
musical and practical grounds) that this plan 

was impracticable; that I pevrient] was right in 
maintaining the impossibility of making the words 
clear in choral singing...that the chanting of a chorus 
would be vexatiously monotonous, tedious and 
unmusical; that accompaniments for so few 
instruments would give so little scope for variety of 
expression, that it would make the whole appear as a 
mere puerile imitation of ancient music, about which 
we knew nothing. 3 [italics mine] 


1 Devrient, 218-19: Devrient/Macfarren. 224. * Am nachsten lag es, die Chore 
ganz. recilativisch unisono. zum Theil oaf Solostimmen ubertragen, singen — 
wenn nicht gar sprechen zu lessen, rmr mil Begleitung soldier Instrumenle, 
deren Anwervdung zur Zed ties Sophokles wir annehnem: Floten, Tuben und 
Haxfe, als Vertreterin der Leher. ” 

2 Devrient. 219; Devrient/Macfarren 224-5. * Diesem ersten Vorschlage setzte ich 
entgegen, do ji der Gesang dadurch unertraglich monoton, die wortliche 
Verstdndlichkeit aber nicht erreichl werden wurde." 

3 Devrient, 219-20; Devrient/Macfarren. 225-26. “es sei nicht durchfuhrbar, 
einmal wed ich Recht habe. dab die Verstdndlichkeit desTextes rmr an 
einzelnen Stellen zu erreichen sein werde, ...femer wed der Chorgesang 
unertraglich einionig. langweilig und unmusikalisch werden musse, und die 
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Therefore, for musical reasons, Mendelssohn decided that he should 
compose without any special conscious effort to imitate ancient music. 
He reasoned, however, that this music would still be infused with an 
unconscious Greek spirit 

He concluded therefore that the choruses must be sung, 
as the parts must be recited, not to assimilate 
themselves with the usages of Attic tragedy (which 
might easily lead us into absurdity), but as we would 
now express ourselves in speech and song. The form 
and purport [Inhall] of the ancient poem, the spirit that 
lives in it. would unconsciously tend to make of its 
representation something quite different from any of 
our day. 4 

The original intentions and meanings are important, but the form and 
content of the original will carry the spirit of the original through its 
interpretation by Mendelssohn. 

Neither Fanny nor Hensel give Devrient so much credit, but both 
agree that 

he (Mendelssohn] deliberately disavowed all intention 
of writing in the antique style; his music did not 
profess to be such as the ancient Greeks might possibly 
have used, but was rather intended to form a sort of 
connecting link between the antique drama and the 
modem audience. 5 

Fanny writes that “if Felix had tried to make his music antique also, 
the spectacle and the spectators would never have met." 6 


Begleitung mil so beschrdnkter Instrumentation, die alle Mannigfattigkeit des 
Ausdrucks hindere, rtur als eine kindische Nachahmung der antiiken Musil 
erscheinen musse, von der wir eigentlich gar Richts wissen, 

4 Devrient, 220; Devrient/Macfairen. 226. “Er glaube daher: er musse die Chore 
singen lessen, wie wir die RolLen sprechen warden, dLh. nicht im Bestreben, die 
Vortragsweise der attischen Tragodie nachzuahmen - was unsja biszur 
Lacherlichkeil treiben konne -. sondem wie man sich heul zu Tage in Rede und 
Cesang auszudrucken pjlege. Form und Inhall der antiken Dichlung, der Geist, 
der in ihr lebendig, warden uns atoer wohl AUe sojuhren, daJS aus der 
DarsteVtung etwas Anderes wdrde. als ein Drama unsrer Tage ." 

5 Hensel II. 186-7; Hensel/Klingemann II. 165. “Er wollte durchaus nichl andk 
komponiren, nichl solche Musik machen, wie sie moglicherweise die alien 
Griechen zur Antigone gehabt haben, sondem seine Musik sollte die Brucke 
schlagen zwischen dem antiken Stack und den modemen Menschen. 

^Hensel II. 187; Hensel/Klingemann II. 165. “...hdtte sich Felix auch strengandk 
halten wollen, wir urtd das Stuck wir waren nichl zusammen gekommen." 
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This sentiment is echoed in a more general statement by Felix, 
in a letter to Deviient on August 27, 1831. Mendelssohn speaks to 
Devrient about Devrient’s opera librettos: 

if they have sprung from within, and have been felt 
with reference to truth and to music, then they will be 
more beautiful and musical, although they may not 
read flowingly in the libretto. For the matter of that, 
write prose; we will find a way to set it to music—where 
there is an inward need the outward expression is soon 
found; but to transfer mere form into form, when verse 
is musically manufactured and not musically thought, 
when pretty words are spun out to hide the void of true 
life within, this. I agree with you, is a fix, out of which 
there is to escape. 7 

Mendelssohn’s dislike of direct imitation is again firmly established by 
this passage. He dislikes (and distrusts) the direct imitation of either 
form or content. It is a bias that is easy to see in his songs, but it will 
return in his view of instrumental program music as well. It is also 
easily analogous to the performance of ancient music. It would be a 
mere “puerile imitation of ancient music” to use original instruments 
and to imitate the outward expression of the composer’s intentions. 
The real task is to discover the composer’s inner intentions. 
Mendelssohn’s faith in the spirit assures him that the externals will 
take care of themselves. 

Mendelssohn, however, did not discover this dichotomy 
between internal spirit and external letter by himself. In fact, it is 
with this issue that we can most clearly see the influence of 
Mendelssohn’s aristocratic classical-style education. Since this is both 
an artistic and a philosophical issue, it was area where Mendelssohn’s 
teachers and friends were most willing to offer advice. This next 
section will explore the level and type of influence from each of the 
key people in Mendelssohn’s circle. 


7 Devrient, 127; Devrient/Macfarren. 128. “ist es von ixmen nerausjur die Nature 
und die Musik gejuhlt, so sirtd die Verfe schon vnd musikalisch, tmd wenn sie 
sich im Textbuche noch so hinkend ausnahmen: schreib darvn meinetwegen 
Prosa - wir wollen es schon componiren; wenn es so sein mu$. da dird es nicht 
schiverfallercaber wenn Form in Form gegeossen werden soil wenn die Verfe 
musikalisch. gemacht und nicht musikalisch gedacht sind, wenn es duJSerlich 
in schonen Worten eingebracht werden soil, wo es innerUch an schonem Leben 
fehlt - da hast Du Recht, da ist eine Klemme . cuts der kein Mensch 
herauskommen kann." 
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Aesthetic & Compositional Influences 

In 1825 the Mendelssohn family moved into the considerable 
estate at Leipzigerstrafie 3. During the following years it became the 
greatest salon in Berlin, with visits from Humbolt, Hegel, Jacob 
Grimm, Brentano, E.T.A. Hoffmann, Tieck, Heine and Droysen. 
Musicians were plentiful as well, as Weber, Spontini and Meyerbeer 
and many others often visited. That Mendelssohn came into contact 
with the greatest thinkers, artists and musicians of the day has been 
established. It is a more complicated matter, however, to establish 
with which thinkers Mendelssohn discussed aesthetics issues and 
what he actually learned from each. 

Despite this panorama of new romantic souls, Berlin, with Zelter 
as the feared director of the Singakademie . and the tyrant Spontini at 
the Berlin Opera, was perhaps the most aesthetically conservative city 
in which Mendelssohn could grow up. Adding to this the influence of 
Hegel and Goethe, it becomes easy to understand what led 
Mendelssohn to reject many of the new romantic ideas. While I will 
argue that Mendelssohn’s whole aesthetic view of music, texts and 
musical works was most profoundly shaped by Zelter, Goethe and 
Hegel, I must first establish how he knew each of them and how he 
might have encountered and received their aesthetic judgments. 

Carl Friedrich Zelter (1758-1832) 

The Mendelssohn family relationships with both Zelter and 
Goethe began before Felix was bom. In 1797, Felix’s father, Abraham 
Mendelssohn, passed through Weimar on his way to Paris. Goethe 
had learned that Abraham had stopped in Jena to deliver some music 
of Zelter’s to Schiller, and Goethe inquired if he, Abraham, was one of 
Moses Mendelssohn’s sons. Goethe then invited Abraham to his 
house, where he spoke of his admiration for Zelter’s setting of his 
poetry. Abraham confessed that he was an old friend of Zelter’s and 
wrote to Zelter suggesting that he come to Weimar. It was that 
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meeting which inaugurated the long and close friendship between the 
two artists. 8 

While Abraham must have immediately consented to the choice 
of the conservative Zelter as a teacher for the young Felix, the initial 
su gg estion of Zelter seems to have come from Felix’s “Tante Levy.” 
Sara Levy was actually the aunt of Felix’s mother Lea, and she was an 
extremely well-educated and talented musician whose support of the 
Bach family and their music brought her into contact with Zelter. 9 

The young Felix had other teachers, Ludwig Berger for piano and 
Carl Wilhelm Henning and later Edward Rietz for the violin, and after 
1819 he also took part in the singing classes at the Singakademie, but 
it was Karl Friedrich Zelter who taught Mendelssohn his most 
important subjects: harmony, counterpoint and composition. Despite 
his coarse manners and his reputation for being overly blunt, he was 
well respected at court and by the most learned Germans including 
Hegel, Schiller and Goethe. Zelter became a close friend of the family 
as well as Felix’s teacher. In addition to Goethe, to whom Zelter took 
F e lix when he was 12, Zelter also introduced Mendelssohn to the 
most important composers of the day including Weber. Cherubini, 
Paganini, Spohr and Spontini. 

Zelter was not an outstanding composer and he had strong 
opinions, with which Mendelssohn often disagreed. However, he 
made up for his faults by recognizing the extraordinary student he had 
in Felix and by not crushing him with his training. The two became 
friends, and it is the compromise between the wild romantic 
imagination of the young dreamer and his conservative matter-of-fact 
teacher which is striking both in their relationship and in the effect it 
had on the boy’s music. 

As a student of Kimberger and Fasch, the last living 
representatives of the Bach era, Zelter reinforced the tremendous 

8 See. for example, the fascinating Goethe-Zelter correspondence ( Der briefioechsel 
zwischen Goethe und Zelter. ed. Max Hecker (Leipzig: Insel-verlag. 1913-1918) 
and Wemer, 6. 

9 She was a student of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach and supported Philipp Emanuel 
Bach's widow. Zelter thought highly enough of her as a harpsichordist, to make 
her one of the first instrumental soloists at the Singakademie (if not the very 
first) in 1806. (Werner. 9) see also G. Schunemann. Die Bachplege der Berliner 
Singakademie in Bach-Jarhbuch, 1928, p. 144. 
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respect for Bach which had already been instilled in Mendelssohn 
through his father Abraham. 10 In fact, after taking over the Berlin 
Singakademie from Fasch in 1800, and being appointed professor at 
the Royal Academy and the University of Berlin in 1809, Zelter 
became the most important voice for the appreciation of Bach and 
Handel in all of Europe; Berlin became the Mecca for this school of 
ancient music. Zelter also had little interest in even the best music of 
his own day. He ridiculed Weber, especially Der Freischutz, ignored 
Schubert entirely, and even had reservations about Beethoven. 

Zelter was an old-fashioned teacher as well (so old-fashioned, in 
fact, that A.B. Marx discontinued his lessons with him.) 

Mendelssohn's education with Zelter included riddles; Zelter would 
transpose and rhythmically shift an example of Bach counterpoint, 
and ask Mendelssohn to discover the Bach theme to which it went. 11 
Zelter advocated strict structural rules as well, instructing 
Mendelssohn that “one must compose according to strict 
architectural principles.” 1 ^ Even in Mendelssohn's most romantic 
works, he maintained Zelter’s commitment to form. 13 

Mendelssohn not only admitted the influence of Zelter, but often 
blamed certain idiosyncrasies on Zelter and his education. When 
questioned by Hiller about his use of the soprano clef for the alto part 
in his choral scores, Mendelssohn replied: 

You are perfectly right, but it is not my fault. It was 
Zelter’s way. and I accustomed myself to it from the 
very first. 14 

Hiller, however, agreed with Marx that Zelter’s actual influence was 
minimal. He quotes Marx saying that 


1 ®Bach was in fact Abraham’s favorite composer. See letter from Abraham to 
Fanny. March 3. 1835. 

11 Letter from Mendelssohn to Zelter July 30. 1824. Dobberran unpublished letter 
in Library of Congress. Washington DC. see Werner, 18. 

12 a. w. von Schlegel, letter to Goethe June 10. 1798, in Geothe-Gesellschaft XIII: 
22 . 

13 Below I will discuss both the classical and romantic aspects of the Midsummer 
Nights Dream Overture in light of these influences. 

14 Hiller 155. Hiller/Glehn 177. * Du hast eingentlich uollkommon Recht, ...,aber 
es ist nicht meine Schuld. Zelter hielt es so und ich habe mich vonfruhester 
Zeit her daran gewohnt “ 
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when Zelter became Mendelssohn's master, he merely 
put the fish into the water and let it swim away as it 
liked. 15 

While this conveys Marx’s anger at Zelter and both Marx’s and 
Hiller’s great admir ation for their friend, it certainly overstates the 
case. Zelter was the perfect teacher for Mendelssohn: allowing him 
enough room for creativity and yet fostering Mendelssohn’s love for 
everything classical. As we shall see, however, Zelter was only one 
voice in the conservative chorus which surrounded Mendelssohn. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832) 

When Mendelssohn was 12, Zelter personally took him to meet 
Goethe (then 72). Goethe was already becoming a German cultural 
icon, and even if the young boy was not aware of how rare it was for a 
composer to be welcomed into the inner sanctum of the great man 
(who had a few years earlier not even acknowledged receiving a 
package from Schubert) his parents and Zelter certainly impressed 
upon him that the nature of the almost unprecedented honor of a 16- 
day visit. It was this first visit which impressed upon the young 
Mendelssohn the great respect and fondness which he would always 
feel for the senior artist. 

It was his last visit, however, which provides the evidence that 
their relationship involved the sharing of aesthetic ideas, and suggests 
why Goethe’s aesthetic consciousness made a lasting impact on 
Mendelssohn. This last visit is well documented by Mendelssohn 
himself in his letters to his family. 

After his first successes in England, Mendelssohn now prepared 
for his grand tour of Europe by visiting Goethe in May of 1830. The 
letters home tell us that he discussed Hegel’s Aesthetics with 
Goethe 16 and played the piano for him. 

He did not wish to hear anything of Beethoven’s, but I 
told him that I could not let him off. and played the 
first part of the Symphony in C minor. It seemed to 


15 Hiller 155-6. Hiller/Glehn 177-8. "Zelter hat, als er Mendelssohn’s Lehrer 
wurde, einenFisch in Wasser gesetzt, wo dieser dann lustig wetter schivamm." 
16 Weimar. May 21. 1830. Mendelssohn/ Reisebriefe. 5: Mendelssohn /Briefe 1.4; 
Mendelssohn/Letters I. 6. 
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have a singular effect on him; at first he said, “This 
causes no emotion, nothing but astonishment; it is 
only grandiose." He continued grumbling in this way. 
and after a long pause he began again.—"It is very noble, 
very wild; it makes one fear that the house is about to 
fall down; and what must it be when played by a 
number of men together!” 17 

Given Mendelssohn’s support for Beethoven and the above report, it 
seems likely that they also discussed instrumental music. In addition, 
his diaiy specifically reports a “long and serious conversation about 
through-composed songs” 18 (The content of these meeting will be 
discussed below. Here I wish only to establish that Mendelssohn had 
the motive, opportunity and means to be influenced by Goethe.) 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831) 

Mendelssohn’s relationships with and natural respect for Goethe 
and Zelter are better documented than his relationship with Hegel. 
Therefore, I will need to present a more complete demonstration that 
a relationship actually existed between Hegel and Mendelssohn than 
was needed for the other two. 

In May of 1827 Mendelssohn began his studies at Berlin 
University. In addition to lectures by Alexander von Humbolt, and 
Eduard Gans, Mendelssohn studied geography with Ritter and 
aesthetics with Hegel. While Mendelssohn was not interested in an 
academic career (in 1831 he turned down the first appointment for a 
new chair in music at Berlin University) he did display a wide range of 
intellectual interests. 19 He seems, however, to have not been 


17 Weimar, May 25. 1830. Mendelssohn/Reisebriefe 9; Mendelssohn/Brie/e I. 6; 
Mendelssohn/Letters I. 8. “An den Beethoven woUte er gar nicht heran.-Ich 
sagte ihm aber, ich konne ihm nicht helfen, und spielte ihm nun das erste 
Stuck der C Moll Symphony vor. Das beruhrte ihn ganz seltsam. -Er sagte erst ; 
“das bewegt aber gar nichts: das macht nur Staunen; das ist grandios, “und dan 
brummte er so wetter, und Jvng nach longer Zeit wieder an: “das ist sehr graft, 
ganz toll, man mdchte sich Jurchten, das Haus Jiele eiru und wenn das nun alle 
die Menschen zusammenspielen!" 

^From Mendelssohn’s unpublished and fragmentary diary. Quoted from Werner, 
164. 

^Mendelssohn's notes from this period take an special interest in liberalism and 
democratic idealism. Many of these notes are owned by Mendelssohn’s great- 
grandson Prof. Felix Gilbert. At least some of the notes which Mendelssohn 
took during Hegel’s lectures are said to exist. Paul Mendelssohn specifically 
mentions them in a footnote to the Reisebriefe (page 5). See also Werner, 78. 
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especially interested in musical aesthetics as an abstract issue, which 
he considered a little sterile. He criticized Fetis by saying “What’s the 
good of talking so much about it? it is better to write well; that is the 
chief matter.” 20 Perhaps Goethe helped to foster this bias in the 
young Mendelssohn as neither of them was fond of abstract aesthetics 
like Hegel’s and both were especially critical of the kind of pseudo¬ 
aesthetics which appeared in the musical periodicals. Mendelssohn 
wrote “a philosopher I am not...not even an aesthietician in the spirit of 
Hegel,” 21 Nevertheless, it would appear that he went to Hegel’s 
lectures often enough to know how to imitate Hegel for his friends and 
for Zelter, as Zelter explains in this letter to Goethe 

In his lectures, Hegel is just discussing musical 
aesthetics: Felix takes him off very nicely and is able, 
the dear radical, to imitate him with all of his 
peculiarities. Hegel contends that what we do is not 
real music. It is true (he says) we have made some real 
progress, but we are still far from what he considers 
real music. Well, we do not know this wisdom just as 
well as he, if he would but explain to us in musical 
parlance if he [Hegel] has attained “real music.” 22 

It was during his years as a student that Mendelssohn conducted 
the St Matthew Passion. Hegel’s admiration of Bach (in Hegel’s 
words: “a master whose grand, truly Protestant, robust, and yet as it 
were learned genius we have come only in recent times to admire 
completely" 23 ) was reinforced by both Zelter and Mendelssohn. 

Hegel, of course, attended the St Matthew Passion performance and 
in fact it was afterward at the home Zelter where he made a pest of 
himself with Frau Devrient, who turned to Mendelssohn to ask “who 
is the stupid fellow next to me?” Mendelssohn replied “The stupid 
fellow next to you is the famous philosopher Hegel.” 24 Mendelssohn 


20 Moscheles I, 208; Moscheles/Coleridge. 151. “Wozu soviet daruber reden? sagt 
er, “lieber gut schreiben; das ist die Hauptsache. “ 

2 1 Unpublished letter of January 3. 1835. See Werner. 245. 

22 Letter from Zelter to Goethe. March 22, 1829. Goethe-Zelier Correspondence 
23 G.W.F. Hegel. Aesthetics: Lectures onFineArt ed. H.G. Hotho (1835) English 
Trans. T.M. Know (Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1975). Vol 11, Part III, Section III. 
Chapter II (Music) 3(a) p. 950 (Future references will only be to page numbers in 
this edition.) 

24 Therese Devrient. Jugenderinnerungen (Stuttgart, 1903), p. 309. 
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had also, apparently attended enough lectures by Hegel to tell Goethe 
about them upon Goethe's request on his visit in 1830. 25 

These anecdotes prove, at most, that he knew Hegel and went to 

some lectures. A further step is achieved with his mother’s report 

that he and Hegel were in fact becoming friends. 26 The most 

convincing evidence of a relationship which included important 

philosophical discussions is the letter to Mendelssohn, from Hegel, in 

response to questions about musical aesthetics. This unpublished 

letter from Hegel to Mendelssohn was written on June 30, 1829, not 

long after the St Matthew Passion performance. It is unclear to me 

whether this is a response to a letter or a spoken inquiry, but Hegel 

responds at some length to Mendelssohn’s questions about logic in 

music. His final answer is: 

The emotions evoked by music in the listener’s mind 
belong to the realm of idealized pseudo feelings [ideate 
Scheingejuhle] or imagined affects. Hence real logic in 
music is at least not provable, that this is so can easily 
be demonstrated by causing an able composer to 
continue another musician’s composition. Most 
probably he will continue in a way different from the 
original author’s procedure. However, if he masters his 
craft [wofem er sein Handwerk versteht 1. he will 
manage to do so in a way that...need not be less 
plausible...Hence, logic in music is a logic of 
appearance [des Scheins] and form, which cannot be 
tested by comparisons with genuine conclusions 
pertaining to reality. 27 

Still not enough to convict, but this establishes that Hegel and 
Mendelssohn were at least involved in a dialog about musical 
aesthetics, and provides at least enough evidence to further investigate 
how Mendelssohn’s music might reflect the ideas of Hegel, Goethe 
and Zelter. We have already mentioned his conversations about these 
subjects with Goethe and he must surely have discussed them with 


25 Weimar. May 21. 1830. Mendelssohn/J?eisebrie/e. 45; Mendelssohn/Letters I, 6. 

26 In a letter to Klingemann (from Berlin. December 28. 1827. Klingemann. 44) she 
writes “Felix sagt von seiner Freundschqfl mil Hegel ojfenbar verstehe Hegel 
Heinrichen nicht ; was nichl nur witzig, sondem wahr isL" “Felix says of his 
friendship with Hegel, that apparently Hegel dos not understand Heinrichen; 
which is not only funny, but true." 

27 Unpublished letter from Hegel to Mendelssohn (June 30. 1829) quoted from 
Werner. 80. Werner quotes a different (and less relavent section of the letter in 
the German edition of his book) “VermulUch wird er cmders veifdhren als der 
ursprungliche Komponist.. 
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Zelter. Mendelssohn’s notes and this letter from Hegel establish that 
Mendelssohn was also involved in a dialog about aesthetics with Hegel. 


Abraham Mendelssohn (1776-1835) 

In addition to these three men. we will occasionally need to 
discuss a fourth powerful influence on Mendelssohn’s attitudes and 
practices: his father Abraham Mendelssohn. Despite his lack of 
interest in general aesthetics and his criticism of the pseudo¬ 
philosophy of the press. Felix did occasionally listen to their practical 
criticism. The chief critic on practical matters, however, was his 
father. Given that his father was not a musician, it seems 
extraordinary that Felix would pay such close attention to his musical 
advice, but that would seem to be the case. 

I often cannot understand how it is possible to have so 
acute a judgment with regard to music without being 
yourself technically musical; and if 1 could express. 
what I assuredly feel, with as much clearness and 
intuitive perception as you do, as soon as you enter on 
the subject. I never would make another obscure speech 
all my life long....I ought to feel rather provoked that 
after only one very imperfect hearing of my 
composition, you at once discovered what after long 
familiarity on try part. I have only just found out..!^ 8 

It is hardly necessary to demonstrate that Mendelssohn’s father had 
the opportunity to influence his son and this letter provides evidence 
that he occasionally did offer advice and that it was received with 
respect. 

The ultimate test, of course, is whether or not Mendelssohn’s 
music seem to resonate with the ideas offered by these men. The next 
sections will demonstrate that the ideas of Goethe, Zelter, Hegel and 
Abraham Mendelssohn provided a conservative or classical influence 


^Letter to Abraham. Dusseldorf. March 23. 1835. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 56: 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 80. ‘...ich kann es oft gar nicht begreifen. wie es 
moglich ist, fiber Musik ein so genanes Urtheil zu haben. ohne technisch 
musikalisch zu sein. und wenn ich Das. was ich allerdings dabei empjinde, so 
klar und anschantich sagen konnte, wie Du. sobald Du daruber spricht. so 
wollte ich. keine einzige conduse Rede mehr in meinem Leben halten. ..Du hast 
nun freilich nach einigem urwoUkommenen Horen meines Stuckes das 
herausgefunden, was ich nach longer Bekanntschqfi erst jetzt, und daruber 
sollt’ ich mich wohl ein wenig argem..." See also the correspondence between 
Felix and Abraham especially the letter of March 10. 1835 from Abraham to 
Felix. See also Werner, 245. 
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which can be heard in Mendelssohn’s compositional efforts. 
Specifically it placed him against the romantic trends toward through- 
composed song, orchestral and external effect, tone painting and 
program music. 


Hegel, Zelter, Goethe and Mendelssohn’s Music 
Strophic Song & Setting of Text 

Beginning with Mendelssohn’s approach to the musical setting 
of text we can see that, whether or not it was due to Goethe, Zelter 
and Hegel, Mendelssohn was writing vocal music in accordance with 
their principles. All three were against through-composed song and 
despite its increasing popularity, Mendelssohn too avoided it. Goethe 
believed that through-composing opposed the lyrical character of 
poems and created an unnecessary interest in the details. 29 Zelter 
agreed with this position and set Goethe’s poem strophically. 

While Hegel agreed with them, his argument for strophic songs 
is more complex. First, Hegel recognizes that while the poetry and 
the music should be suited to each other, it is be difficult, probably 
impossible, for both to achieve their greatest heights at once. 

Yet if the musical side of such an artistic composition 
remains its essential and prominent feature, then 
poetry, as poem, drama etc., may not come forward 
with a claim to validity of its own. In general, with this 
link between music and poetry the preponderance of 
one art damages the other. 30 

From a man who so highly valued the appropriate linkage of form and 
content this can not have been an easy thing to admit, but the history 
of song seems to offer some support for his position. Hegel’s practical 
advice is that 

if the musician is to have free scope, the poet must not 
try to be admired as a poet In this respect it is the 
Italians, like Metastasio e.g. and others, who have 
displayed great skill, while Schiller's poems, certainly 
not written at all for this purpose, prove very awkward 
and useless for musical composition. 31 


29 F. F. Blume Goethe and die Musik (Kassell. 1948) p. 32 
30 Hegel, 900. 

31 Hegel 900-1. 
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(Beethoven's Ninth was not performed in Berlin until after Hegel’s 
death so we can only speculate what Hegel might have thought of 
Beethoven’s setting of Schiller.) On the other hand, Hegel does not 
think that a trivial text will do either, and argues that the best texts 
for music should have a “true seriousness." 

It is true that in purely melodious pieces of music, the 
libretto is on the whole less decisive, but even these 
crave words with some real meaning. Still, on the 
other hand, what the words convey must not be all too 
difficult thoughts or profound philosophy, as for 
example, the grand sweep of the pathos in Schiller’s 
lyrics soars above any musical expression of lyrical 
feelings. 32 

Since the best poetry, should for Hegel, have profound thought for its 
content, it is unsuitable for music. The best poetry for music, 
therefore, is that which is neither too good nor too bad: a perfect 
description of the poetry which Mendelssohn chose to set to music. 

We can perhaps excuse Mendelssohn for waiting until after 
Zelter and Goethe were both dead before he set any of Goethe’s 
poems, but it is surprising that with his education he continually 
passed over classic and esteemed poets for mediocre ones. For 
example, with three or four exceptions, the twenty-four early songs 
(opus 8 & 9) use texts by Mendelssohn’s friends (Klingeman, Droysen 
and Friederike Robert for example) or other older second-rate 
authors.33 This systematic selection of mediocre poetry seems to be 
deliberate. 

Having recommended poetry of a suitable quality, Hegel 
addresses the more profound question of how closely to tie the music 
and the text. As we might expect Hegel wants a compromise between 
a “musical expression adequate to this subject-matter” 34 and the free¬ 
flow of musical ideas. Hegel cautions against either extreme. If the 
music follows the details of the poetry too closely it ceases to be 
interesting as music. 


32 Hegel. 945. 

33 We should note, of course, that numbers 2. 3. and 12 in opus 8 and numbers 7, 10 
and 12 In opus 9 are by Fanny and not by Felix. See Hensel II. 31. 

34Hegel. 934. 
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Therefore it is after all an unmusical trend to put the 
main emphasis of interest on the text. For example, an 
Italian public chatters during the less important scenes 
of an opera, eats, plays cards, and so on. but when a 
striking aria begins or an important piece of music, 
everyone is all attention. 38 

He complains that German opera audiences, on the other hand 

take the greatest interest in the fate of princess and 
princesses in opera and in their speeches with their 
servants, esquires, confidants and chamber maids, and 
even now there are perhaps many of us who groan as 
soon as a song begins because the interest in 
interrupted and who then take refuge in 
conversation. 36 

This is wrong because it misses what music has to offer. Music, more 
than any other art 

has the maximum possibility of freeing itself from any 
actual text as well as from the expression of any 
specific subject-matter, with a view to finding 
satisfaction solely in a self-enclosed series of the 
conjunctions, changes, oppositions, and modulations 
falling within the purely musical sphere of sounds. 37 

Much like Schopenhauer, Hegel believes that poetiy and painting can 
only represent a particular external reality, suggestive of internal 
significance perhaps, but “music must express the inner life as 
such” 38 and does it directly. Since music exists in the same way as 
inner feelings, in time, it can directly represent them without 
recourse to the specificity’s of the external word. “To get at the heart 
of an object may mean on the one hand grasping it not as it appears in 
external reality but in its ideal significance." 39 So while the poetiy 
“utters articulate words for intellectual apprehension” 40 the music 
(since it has no stability on its own account and persists not in space 
but only in the memory of the listener) portrays the heart’s inner 


35 Hegel. 901. 
36 Hegel. 901. 
37 Hegel. 901-2. 
^Hegel. 934. 
39 Hegel. 935. 
40 Hegel. 936. 
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feelings: “it is the art of the soul and is directly addressed to the 
soul." 41 


Music can, however, become too autonomous 42 and in fact he 
makes it clear that music must avoid 

what has become the fashion now with most the 
modem Italian composers, i.e. it must not emancipate 
itself almost entirely from the contents of the 
libretto...and then seek to approach the character of 
independent music. 43 

Vocal music, is therefore a different kind of music than 
instrumental music. It involves a compromise between the word and 
the music. Hegel repeatedly asserts that in vocal music the music is 
an accompaniment, but he cautions that we must not 

take the nature of such an accompaniment in the sense 
of its being the servant of a purpose, for the truth is 
precisely the reverse: the text is the servant of the music 
and it has no worth other than creating for our minds a 
better idea of what the artist has chosen as a subject of 
his work. 44 

The specific requirements of this special music become more clear, 
when Hegel discusses the individual elements of music. 

It is melody that carries this inner feeling. For Hegel, however, 
each melody “must be the expression of a particular feeling” 45 Hegel 
has already argued against following the details too closely in the 
setting of a poem (although a further argument will appear below in 
the section on imitation in instrumental music and tone painting.) 
Despite the importance of melody, however, Hegel retains this 
restriction in his final analysis of the proper melody for song: 

In the case of a melody proper, which is less concerned 
with this specific subject-matter, the finer points of the 
libretto are only accessories. A song, for example, may 
have as its words a poem which is a whole containing a 
variety of shades of moods, perceptions, and ideas, and 
yet it usually has at bottom the ring of one and the same 


41 Hegel. 891. 

42 This subject is also significant for the discussion of the “content" of 
instrumental music below. 

43 Hegel. 937. 

^Hegel. 934. 

45 Hegel, 940. 
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feeling pervading the whole, and therefore it strikes 
above all one chord of the heart. To hit this chord and 
to reproduce it in notes is the chief function of such 
song-melodies. Such a melody may therefore remain 
the same throughout the poem and all its lines no 
matter how variously their meaning is modified, and 
this repetition so far from impairing the effect may 
intensify it. 46 

This passage very plainly supports Hegel’s preference for strophic 
songs, but it should be pointed out that while it again looks as if music 
should only be accompaniment, it is the melody which Hegel wants 
unhindered by the specificity’s of the text. Much as with Wagner, this 
melody captures the mood (the melos for Wagner) and Hegel wants its 
to be fulfilled musically and not according to the form of the poem. 47 
This, of course looks like a contradiction, but as we come to expect 
from Hegel, what initially appears to be a contradiction is only an 
intermediate position between two extremes. The melody reflects the 
single emotional thrust of the poem and Hegel means the opposite of 
what we might think he means when he argues that melody should be 
unhindered by the details of the text. It is not that the melody should 
be unhindered by the repetitions of form in the text, but rather that 
the single melody should be unhindered by the specific changes in the 
details of each line of the text. In other words, Hegel advocates 
completely strophic songs at the expense of both specific text 
declamation and musical freedom. 


Mendelssohn’s View 

With Mendelssohn’s taste, education and melodic gift, he should 
have been the ideal lied composer. In Berlin, however, the lied was 
slower to reach the status of a serious work of art which Schubert and 
Beethoven had given it in Vienna. In northern Germany, the lied was 
still a stylized folk song to be sung for or with company. Hegel, 
Goethe and Zelter all voiced this opinion and their preference for 


46 Hegel. 941. 

47 Hegel is clear that melodies for songs are different than melodies for 
instrumental music. See Hegel. 942. 
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simple strophic songs, and Mendelssohn’s agreement with them is at 
least partly responsible for his disappointing failure with lieder. 

Only later in life did he write through-composed songs using the 
models he found in Schubert. Most of his songs are strophic with free 
closing sections. As it turns out. however, this is not to the advantage 
of the text. The melody is still given priority and Mendelssohn 
received much criticism for his indifference to correct declamation of 
the text. 48 

The influence of Hegel’s thought upon Mendelssohn’s, while 
partially corroborated by Mendelssohn’s music, is more firmly 
demonstrated by this letter from Mendelssohn to Frau von Pereira in 
Vienna, explaining why he had not been able to fulfill her wishes and 
compose a song to “Nachtliche Heerschau.” 

At first I resolved not to answer your letter until I had 
fulfilled your injunctions and composed the 
“Nachtliche Heerschau;” and now I have to ask your 
forgiveness for not having done so. but there is a 
peculiarity in this matter. I take music in a very 
serious light, and 1 consider it quite inadmissible to 
compose anything that I do not thoroughly feel. It is 
just as if I were to utter a falsehood; for notes have as 
distinct a meaning as words, perhaps even a more 
definite sense. 49 

This is a tantalizing declaration which reminds us that Mendelssohn 
attended the Berlin University while both Schopenhauer and Hegel 
were there. While there is no evidence that Mendelssohn went to any 
of Schopenhauer’s lectures (there is no evidence that anyone actually 
went) we need to remember that Hegel was also teaching that music 
had meaning and that nothing was better suited to communicating 
directly with the feelings than music. Mendelssohn continues; 


4 ®Wemer is one of Mendelssohn’s critics in this regard. See Werner. 272 and 274. 

^Letter from Genoa, July 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e 1. 146; Mendelssohn/Letters 
I, 197-8. Tm anfang wollte ich nicht eher antworten, bis ich Deinen Aiiftrag 
erjullt und die “nachtliche Heerschau" componirt hdtte. und rum soUte ich 
wieder anfangen am Verzeihung zu bitten, doji ich es nicht getharc aber es ist 
damit eirte eigene Sache. - Ich nehme es mil der Musik gem sehr emsthqft und 
halte es Jar unerlaubt Etwas zu componiren, was ich eben nicht ganz dutch und 
durch JUhle. Es ist, als sollte ich eine Luge sagerv derm die Noten haJben doch 
einen ebenso bestimmen Sinn wie die Worte. -vielleicht einen noch 
bestimmteren. “ 
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Now it appears to me almost impossible to compose for 
a descriptive poem. The mass of compositions of this 
nature do not militate [sic] against this opinion, but 
rather prove its truth; for I am not acquainted with one 
single work of the kind that has been successful. You 
are placed between a dramatic conception or a mere 
narrative; the one. in the “Erl K6nig." causes the willow 
to rustle, the child to shriek, and the horse to gallop. 

The other imagines a ballad singer, calmly narrating 
the horrible tale, as you would a ghost story, and this is 
the most accurate view of the two; Reichardt almost 
invariably adopted this reading, but it does not suit me; 
the music stands in my way. 5 ® 

It is ironic that he picked the Erlkonig as his example. While 
most of Schubert’s songs were unknown at this time, and it might be 
easy to assume that Mendelssohn was unaware of Schubert’s setting of 
this text, Mendelssohn had himself introduced Schubert’s setting of 
Erlkonig to Berlin and Leipzig in November of 1827. 51 It is odd that 
he mentions Reichardt as the advocate of the narrative camp while not 
citing Schubert as an example of the more descriptive style, especially 
since he has just used the Erlkonig as an example. (This letter was 
written four years after he played Schubert’s Erlkonig and it is 
ultimately impossible to determine if these comments are in fact 
directed specifically at that setting of Goethe’s poem or not. Although 
it seems highly unlikely, given his memory, he might have completely 
forgotten about a Schubert lied he played four years earlier.) His 
objection, however, is more general. Like Hegel, Mendelssohn 
recognized that either the music or the poem would have to be 
compromised. He stands in the middle (where I actually think 
Schubert’s Erlkonig also stands) and rather than face either overly 
imitative or overly boring music, Mendelssohn would prefer to simply 


^Genoa. July 1831. Mendelssohn/Briefe I, 146; Mendelssohn/Letters I. 197-8. 

Nun scheint es mir uberhaupt unmoglich, ein beschreibendes Gedicht zu 
componiren. Die Masse von Cornpositionen der Art beweisen nichl gegen, 
sondemjur mich; derm ich kerme keine gebmgene darunler. Man steht in der 
Mitte zwischen einer dramatischen Auffassung Oder einer bios erzahlenden 
Weise; der Bine IdJSt im “Brkonig" die Weiden rauschen, das Kind schreien, das 
Pferd galoppiren, der Andere denkt sich einen Balladensanger, der die 
schauerliche Geschichte ganz ruhig vortragt. wie man eine 
Gespenstergeschichte erzahlt Das ist noch das Richtigste (Reichardt hat es fast 
immer so genommen); aber es sagt mir doch nichl zu: die Musik steht mir im 
Wege." 

51 See AUgemeine Musikalische Zeitung (Berlin). Novemeber 1827 or letter 
November 29. 1827 in the Oxford Collection. 
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read the poem for himself and allow his own imagination to interact 
with the poem. 

I feel in a far more spectral spirit when I read, than 
when it is depicted, or related to me. 52 

While he finds the narrative approach of the “ballad singer, calmly 
narrating” (much as Zelter does in his settings) preferable to the 
descriptive one. he ultimately rejects them both, stating that even in 
the preferred narrative mode, “the music stands in my way." This 
could mean either that the music stands between him and the poem, 
resulting in his ultimate preference for simply reading the poem 
himself, or that the music of these narrative settings (specifically 
Reichardt’s) is so boring that it stands in the way of his endorsement 
of this procedure. While this first reading is a little more elegant, 
Mendelssohn’s own act of writing songs indicates that he did not 
believe that all text should be left alone. Like Hegel, however, he 
combines mediocre texts with mediocre music. 

The strength of these opinions, it should be noted, is surely 
influenced by the fact that Goethe is the author of the poem under 
discussion; while there may be nothing that music can add to a poem 
by Goethe, the possibility remains that there may be other texts to 
which music might be a welcome addition. Mendelssohn, at least, 
was too well-bred to attempt to set a text by Goethe until after the 
master was dead. 

Mendelssohn continues to discuss why he wants to avoid the 
descriptive style that is becoming so popular, and against which Hegel 
also campaigned. 

I could indeed have composed music for it [the 
NdchtLiche Heersachau] in the same descriptive style, 
as Neukomm and Fischhof. in Vienna. 53 


52 Genoa, July 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e I. 146. Mendelssohn/Letters I. 198. 

“...es wird mir phantasttscher zu Math, wertn ich solches Cedicht im Stolen fur 
mich lese und mir das Ubrige hinzudenke. als wertn ich es mir vormalen Oder 
vorerzuahlen Lasse. ” 

S^Genoa. July 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e 1.146-7; Mendelssohn/Letters I. 198. 
“Nun hdtte ich es freilich beschreibend componiren konnen, wie es Neukomm 
und Fischhof..." 
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Again it is very odd that he does not mention Schubert, especially 
since he has mentioned the Erlkonig and is now discussing Viennese 
composers who write in the descriptive style. 

I might have introduced a very novel rolling of drums 
in the bass, and blasts of trumpets in the treble, and 
have brought in all sorts of hobgoblins. But I love my 
serious elements of sound too well to do anything of the 
sort; for this kind of thing always appears to me a joke: 

.somewhat like the paintings in juvenile spelling- 
books, where the roofs are coloured bright red to make 
the children aware that they are intended for roofs... 54 

Mendelssohn makes so convincing a case that it is easy to forget that 
in 1831 he was a lone voice against this increasingly popular romantic 
trend. While in less philosophical or abstract terms, Mendelssohn 
clearly captures the essence of Hegel’s argument against descriptive 
setting of text: the true meaning of a text has more to do with its 
“ideal significance” than with its “external reality.” While poetry has 
to communicate through specific images relating to external reality, 
music can directly express the “inner life of the self.” It is both 
pointless and unnecessary for music to attempt to communicate 
through this external reality. 

Mendelssohn is even more emphatic in his criticism of the 
music for Holy Week which he heard in Rome in 1831. He finds the 
formulaic setting of textual externals a mortal flaw in plainchant. 

I cannot help it, but I own it does irritate me to hear 
such holy and touching words sung to such dull, 
drawling music. They say it is canto fermo. Gregorian, 
etc.; no matter. If at that period there was neither the 
feeling nor the capability to write in a different style, at 
all events we have now the power to do so, and certainly 
this mechanical monotony is not to be found in the 
scriptural words; they are all truth and freshness, and 
moreover expressed in the most simple and natural 
manner. Why make them sound like a mere formula? 
and. in truth, such singing as this is nothing more! The 
word “Pater” with a little flourish, the “meum" with a 
little shake, the “ut quid me"--can this be called sacred 


5 4 Genoa. July 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e 1.146-7; Mendelssohn/Letters I, 198. 

“Nun hdtte ich es Jreilich. beschreibend componiren konnen, wie es Neukomm 
und Fischhof im Ba$ und TrompetenstoJSe im Discount und sonst ailerlei Spuk 
anbringen konnen, - dazu hdbe ich aber wieder meine emsthasten Tone zu 
lieb: so Etwas koruit mir immer vor, wie ein SpaJS, etwa wie die Mcdreien in den 
Kindersiebeln, wo man die Dacher knailroth anstreich, damit die Kinder 
merken, dafi es ein Dach. sein solL ” 
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music? There is certainly no false expression in it. 
because there is none of any kind; but does not this very 
fact prove the desecration of the words?. 55 

Mendelssohn’s use of the word “expression” ( ausdruck ) again 
indicates that he is concerned with the internal meaning of the words 
and not their external images. Mendelssohn’s implication here is that 
the words have an internal expression which the music should mirror; 
the music’s lack of expression constitutes a desecration of the text. 
Note that the attention paid to individual words does not constitute 
expression, which is related to the internal spirit of the entire poem 
(as in Hegel) and not the external reality of each line. 

Despite the growing popularity of the descriptive setting of text, 
Mendelssohn was surrounded by advocates of a more conservative 
approach. While the collective influence of Hegel, Goethe and Zelter 
would seem to be enough, even Mendelssohn’s mother had something 
to say on the subject. It is indicative of the active role which both his 
parents played in his creative life that his mother wrote to 
Klingemann hoping that he could convince Felix to work on something 
more “fresh, enjoyable or lively” than the large choral works upon 
which he was presently engaged. But after her son had introduced the 
Erlkonig and other Schubert songs Lea Mendelssohn wrote to 
Klingemann that “... Felix has taken it into his head to be heard playing 
only boring accompaniments...” 56 


55 Letter to Zelter. Rome. July 16. 1831, Mendelssohn/Brie/e I. 136. 

Mendelssohn/Letters I. 182. “Ich korun mire einmal nicht helferu es empdrt 

mich, wenn ich. die allerheiligsten, schonsten Worte auf nichlssagende, 
leiermaJSige Tone mu0 abgesungen hdren. Sie sagen, es sei Canto fermo, - es 
sei Gregorianisch - das ist AW eins. Wenn man es damals nicht anders gejuhit 
hat Oder nicht anders hat machen konnen. so konnen wir esjetzt, und in den 
Bibelworten steht von dieser monotonen HandwerksmaJSigkeit wahrhaftig 
nichts: da istAUes Jrisch und watvr und nebenbei auch so gut und naturlich 
ausgedruckt, als moglich: warum soil derm das nun klingen wie eine Formel? 
Und weiter ist doch wirklich an solchen Gesange nichts! - Das Pater mil dem 
kleinen Schnorkel, das Meum mit dem TriUerchen, das Ut quid me - da s soil 
Kirchengesang sein? Freilich, ein falscher Ausdruck ist nicht drin, derm es ist 
gar kein Ausdruck darin; aber ist derm das nicht eben die rechte Entwurdigung 
der Worte?" Mendelssohn also consideres the embellishments to be 
corruptions. (He naturally thinks that Italian singers always add 
embellishments to existing texts.) “For as a musical tradition is a chancy 
thing. I don’t know how, a five-voiced piece can be transmitted by hearsay." 

5 ®Letter to Klingemann, Berlin, December 28. 1827. Klingemann, 43. “Nicht 
allein, doss er die Grille hot. sich nirgend als mitfadem Akkompagnieren 
hdren lessen zu wollen." 
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While other theories have been offered for Mendelssohn’s 
relative failure as a lied composer, 57 his concept of the nature of the 
problem, and specifically his reservations that music had anything at 
all to add to good poetry (and might even stand in the way of a real 
spiritual connection) surely inhibited him when composing songs. His 
choice of mediocre texts for his own songs, his letter on the problems 
of both schools of text-setting and the formal structure of his own 
songs, all demonstrate his anxiety about the compromise required 
between words and music. Mendelssohn’s anxiety is a result of his 
fear that the music, by bringing out specific details of the poem, will 
emphasize the external reality to a point where it masks the internal 
truth of the poem. In other words, Mendelssohn is again concerned 
with being faithful to the internal spirit of the original text and he is 
willing to sacrifice the “external” (music in this case) so that the true 
intentions of the author remain clear. While there is a great deal of 
truth in Hegel’s formulation of the problem of lied composition, it is 
no surprise that Mendelssohn did not produce his best work when he 
deliberately attempted to limit his melodic gift. 

Tone Painting & Program Music 

The discussion of tone painting or program music fell along 
similar lines. Again Hegel, Zelter and Goethe were all against it. If 
imitation of the details of a poetic text were taboo, then certainly 
imitating the detail of an absent or “imaginary" text were taboo as 
well. Goethe objected the most strongly, saying that “imitating 
thunder in music is no art; but the musician who could make me feel 
as though I heard thunder would be a very valuable person.” 58 Hegel’s 
idea of the stimulation of idealized pseudo feelings, (Erregung idealer 
Scheingejuhle ) bears a strong resemblance to Goethe’s concept, but 


57 Eric Werner believed that Mendelssohn’s failure as a lied composer came in 
part from his dispassionate nature. He pointed out that there is not even a 
single love song addressed to his bride either during or after their courtship. On 
his honeymoon, he instead composed a Psalm. It is no surprise that this 
paragon of virtue should write songs that were respectable enough to become 
favorites of Queen Victoria. (Werner, 124.) 

58 F . f. Blume Goethe und die Musik (Kassell. 1948). p. 36. 
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comes, as we might suspect, surrounded by a heavy philosophical 
frame. 

Hegel argues that music, unlike painting or sculpture, does not 
involve direct imitation of either form or content. While painting aims 
to represent the spirit by imitating physical reality, music, because of 
its existence in time, can speak directly to the soul. But while the 
subject-matter of music is feeling or “inwardness,” 59 the increasing 
subjectiveness of music (over painting and sculpture) requires that 
music’s purpose “must be limited to making the inner life intelligible 
to itself.” Music appeals to the subjective precisely because it has no 
external objectivity and must therefore rely on the subjective 
consciousness to perceive it. “Music is spirit, or the soul which 
resounds directly on its own account and feels satisfaction in its 
perception of itself.” 60 Much like Kant’s description of the sublime, 
music sparks the self-awareness of the soul, when it recognizes that it 
can perceive what the objective senses cannot. While the ear can 
perceive sound, it cannot perceive music or melody which has no 
objective existence. It is never all there (or at any spatial where ) and 
exists in its entirety only in the memory. As Hegel describes it 

The self is in time, and time is the being of the subject 
himself. Now since time and not space as such provides 
the essential element in which sound gains existence in 
respect of its musical value, and since the time of the 
sound is that of the subject too. sound on this principle 
penetrates the self, grips it in its simplest being and by 
means of temporal movement and its rhythm sets the 
self in motion... 61 

Program music, of course, was unacceptable for Hegel because 
narrative involved reference to the outside spatial world. Just as Hegel 
was opposed to following the details of a written text too closely, we 
was opposed to following the details of an absent text. He emphasizes 
this by arguing against the “development" of melody. 


59 Hegel. 902. 

6°Hegel. 939. 

® 1 Hegel. 908. See also pp. 889-91 for more on how music has no stability on its 
own account and exists only in the “toner subjective life." Hegel. 891. 
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It is not the progress of the specific feeling itself (love, 
longing, cheerfulness, etc.) which is the principle thing, 
but the inner life which dominates it. 62 [italics mine] 

Just as he cautions composers not to follow the details of a song, but to 
compose strophically, Hegel proposes that the proper “content” of 
music is the subjective inner life and not any specific external story or 
program. 


The proper task of music is to vivify some content or 
other in the sphere of the subjective inner life, not 
however for spiritual apprehension in the way that 
happens when this content is present in our 
consciousness as a general idea, [as in poetry or 
philosophy] or when, as a specific external shape, [in 
sculpture or in painting] it is already present for our 
apprehension or acquires through art its appropriate 
appearance. The difficult task assigned to music is to 
make this inwardly veiled life and energy echo on its 
own accord in notes. 63 

The key to understanding Hegel’s theoiy, and I think Mendelssohn’s 
too, is found in the phrase “on its own accord.” Music for Hegel (as it 
was also for Schopenhauer) can say what it has to say directly, without 
the need for the details of painting or poetry music. While Hegel is 
emphatic that music is not to imitate or represent feelings, however, 
he is equally emphatic that music must have content. 

If music is to exercise its full effect, more is required 
than purely abstract sound in a temporal movement. 

The second thing to be added is a content, i.e. a spiritual 
feeling felt by the heart, and the soul of this content 
expressed in notes, ^[italics mine] 

While Hegel believes that music must eventually fulfill its 
destined freedom and emancipate itself from texts, he is still a little 
distrustful of pure instrumental music. He has already warned that 
music “must not emancipate itself almost entirely from the contents 
of the libretto.” 65 and he fears that 

This freedom from a content already fixed on its own 
account will therefore always more or less cany on 


62 Hegel, 940. 
^Hegel. 902. 
^Hegel. 908. 
^Hegel. 937. 
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into caprice, and caprice must be allowed a scope not 
strictly definable...provided the composer keeps within 
the limits prescribed by the nature of note- 
relationships. he can do as he likes and exert his 
mastery in everything else...the composer's own 
caprice becomes the untrammeled master along with, 
in contrast to the fixed course of melodic expression 
and the textual content of music as an accompaniment, 
its fancies, conceits, interruptions. Ingenious freaks, 
deceptive agitations, surprising turns, leaps and 
flashes, eccentricities and extraordinary effects.. 66 

Hegel saw an essential difference between vocal and 
instrumental music. While he recognized that instrumental music, 
unencumbered by text, would be able to directly awaken the self 
awareness of the soul, he recognized that most listeners do not listen 
to music as just music. In instrumental music 

an essential difference begins to arise between the 
dilettante and the expert. What the layman likes most 
in music is the intelligible expression of feelings and 
ideas, something tangible, a topic and therefore turns 
in preference to music as an accompaniment: whereas 
the expert who has at his finger; ends the inner musical 
relations between notes and instruments, loves 
instrumental music...he is entirely satisfied by the 
music itself 67 

The layman, for Hegel does not often find such complete satisfaction 
in the music and in attempting to search for more definite meaning in 
this “apparently insubstantial procession of sounds" 68 the music can 
become symbolic of all sorts of different things. 

Hegel, as he always does, wants a compromise somewhere in the 
middle, but in the case of instrumental music, it is an especially 
narrow middle. He wants neither imitative tone painting nor 
programmatic content on the one side, and yet he fears that when 
music is freed of text, as it must be, it will also free itself of content 
which opens the door to the abuses of the composer’s caprice (like 
excessive bravura.) Of all the composers who ever lived, no 
composer, as I will demonstrate, more precisely fit Hegel’s model 
than Felix Mendelssohn. 


^Hegel. 955. 
^Hegel. 953. 
^Hegel. 954. 
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Adolf Bernhard Marx (17957-1866) 

The strongest advocate in Mendelssohn’s life for program music 
and tone-painting was the music theorist and historian Adolf Bernhard 
Marx, who later became the editor of the Berliner AUgemeine 
Musikalische Zeitung. Mendelssohn probably met Marx sometime in 
1824, about the time he also met Devrient and Moscheles. All of them 
were much older than Mendelssohn, Marx by fourteen years. While 
Marx was the favorite at first, their friendship did not last throughout 
Mendelssohn’s life as his friendship with the other two did. 69 
Between 1826 and 1831, however, Marx was a close friend and a 
strong influence on Mendelssohn. Although Mendelssohn eventually 
began to question Marx’s abilities as a composer, there was a time 
when he had only praise for his friend. 

I can hardly wait for the time when he [Marx] will come 
out with his big works and put to shame all the dogs and 
cats who are barking and meowing at him now...For it 
is infuriating, the way the mob behaves to the one real 
musician among them 70 

Although they shared a love of Bach, Marx disagreed with most 
of Zelter’s opinions and Zelter saw Marx as a bad influence on 
Mendelssohn. 

Mr. Marx or Marcus, not the evangelist—although he 
preaches in the new musical magazine the new gospel of 
bunglers [ PJuscher] -brought me greeting from Felix, 
which I like as much as I dislike the conveyor. 71 


®^The friendship ended for a number of reasons including a loan which Marx 
never repaid. Mendelssohn's disenchantment with Marx’s inability to produce 
any worthy music and the mutual disappointment that arose when they agreed 
to write libretti for each other. In 1832. Mendelssohn wrote Moses for Marx, 
and Marx wrote SL Paul for Mendelssohn; both were disappointed with the 
other’s work. Marx's recent conversion to Christianity played a part in his 
hesitation with Moses; he was looking for a text that would emphasize his new 
Christianity to the world. The final break came in 1839. when Mendelssohn 
refused to perform Marx's completed oratorio. Marx abruptly went home and 
threw Mendelssohn's letters into a lake. The two never saw each other again. 

^Mendelssohn letter to J.G. Droysen. November 30, 1828. 

7 1 Letter from Zelter to Goethe. September 26. 1830. Goethe-Zetter 
Correspondence 
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Mendelssohn soon discontinued his lessons with Zelter, adding, no 
doubt, to Zelter’s resentment of Marx. Father Mendelssohn also did 
not like Marx, as he said to Devrient 

You have such great influence with Felix, do try to free 
him of Marx; people of that kind, who talk so cleverly 
and can do nothing, act perniciously on productive 
minds.72 

Marx loved Beethoven, and did not approve of Felix’s wasting so much 
time on “small pleasantry and tender sentimentality,” which Marx 
believed kept both Felix and his public from his greater instrumental 
works. 73 Marx’s most important influence, however, was his 
advocacy of a system of tone-painting in music as outlined in his 1828 
book Uber Malerei in der Tonkunst. Marx’s theory laid the emphasis 
on characteristic detail, realism and objective truth. Marx claimed 
that he had helped Mendelssohn rewrite the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream overture in accordance with these principles. After 
Mendelssohn initially rejected Marx’s advice, 

A messenger appeared with a note from Felix which 
said: “You are right in every respect But now come and 
help!" I did not fail him. hurried to his assistance and 
pointed out that such an overture must reflect 
faithfully and completely the drama of which it was to 
be the prologue. Enthusiastically and with absolute 
devotion he took up the work again. Only the allusion 
to the lover's wanderings in the first motive (E. D#. D. 

C#) could be salvaged from the original version, 
everything else had to be rewritten...Tis too mad. too 
absurd.’ he shouted, when I insisted on his saving a 
place for the jesters and even for Bottom’s ardent 
braying. 74 

Devrient, who also notes the “characteristic features” of the poem in 
Mendelssohn’s music, confirms that Marx was influential. 


^Devrient, 100; Devrient/Macfarren. 98 . *Sie haJben so groJSen EinfiuJS auf 

Felix, suchen Sie ihn doch von Marx Jrei zu macherc Leule der Art, die so 
gescheibt reden und nichis Gescheidles zu machen wissenm wirken nachtheilig 
auf productive Talente .” 

7 ^A.B.Marx. Erinnerungen (Berlin. 1865) 11.134. Given the above mentioned 
pressure from Lea and Fanny for Felix to concentrate more on “lively and 
energetic" music (ladies music?) it is easy to see that Marx and the Mendelssohn 
family were headed for a clash. 

74 QuoLed from the Musical Quarterly. April 1933, 184. 
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Maix gained an ascendancy over Felix such as no one 
ever exercised over him. There is no doubt he had a 
share in the astonishing impetus Mendelssohn’s 
powers revealed in the “Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

He caused the first sketch of the composition to be 
rejected, and urged him to a more consistent 
development of the leading thoughts.—in this way he 
was verifying his musical principles.—in short. Felix 
clung to him with implicit trust and affection. 75 

It is worth noting, however, that Mendelssohn did not mention 
Marx when he explained the origin of the work to Hiller. 

He had told me privately how long and eagerly he had 
been working at it (the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Overture J—how in his spare time between the lectures at 
the Berlin University he had gone on extemporizing at 
it on the piano of a beautiful lady who lived close by. 

“For a whole year 1 hardly did anything else." he said’ 
and certainly he had not wasted his time. 76 


The Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture 

The most important question is whether or not the piece itself 
reflects any of Marx’s principles and departs from Mendelssohn’s 
stand against descriptive music. Despite the references to elements of 
the poetic text (the fairy dance and Bottom’s braying for example) in 
this, one of Mendelssohn’s most “romantic” works, Mendelssohn 
retains a strict sonata-form structure. The one exception is the return 
of the beginning to end the work’s coda: hardly evidence that 
Mendelssohn altered his structures to emphasize details of the poetic 
text. Cyclical elements were also not unique to this piece. 

Mendelssohn did not think that the sonata form had to maintain a 
strict dualism and many of his works make use of more cyclical forms. 


7 ^Devrient. 38; Devrient/Macfarren, 35-6. “Auf Felix gewann Marx einen 

EinJlnJ. 3, wie spater Niemand auf ihn ausgeubt GewiE ist, dafi erAntheil hatte 
an dem auffallenden Ruck, den Felix' Entwicklung mil dem 
“Sommemachtstraum" bekommen, er ruhmte sich wohL mil Rechi, da3 er den 
ersten Enlwurf des Musikstuckes umgestofen und zu dessen consequent 
charakteristischen Durchfuhrung getrieben - er machle ja damil Propaganda 
Jut sein System - kurz Felix hing an ihm mil zdrtlich hingebendem 
Vertrauen. ” 

7 ®Hiller. 10; Hiller/Glehn 11. “Unter vier Augen erzahlte er mir, milwelchem 
Glncke er sich durch lange Zeil mit diesem Werke beschqfdgt - wie er in den 
Jreien Stunden zwischen den Vorlesungen, die er an der berliner Universildt 
gehort auf dem Flugel einer schonen Dame, deren Wohnung in der Nahe, damn 
wetter phnnlasirt “Ich habe fast ein games Jahr nichts Anderes gemachi, " 
sagteer.” 
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in both a single movement and over an entire piece, and several of his 
early works (like the overture Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage) 
minimize the contrast between the main themes, or, on the model of 
Haydn, develop the second theme out of the first (the Octet, op. 20 or 
the E-flat String Quartet, op. 12 for example.) While highly evocative, 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream Overture is in no way a program work. 
In fact, its distinguishing ‘characteristic’ is how well it evokes the 
general atmosphere of the play, while referring to few of the details: it 
is descriptive only of the mood. In Hegel’s terms it occupied the 
precise middle ground that it should; it has content, but virtually 
ignores the poet’s vision of the external reality of that content. 

This, in fact, is Mendelssohn’s usual procedure. The last four of 
his symphonies all have subtitles ( Reformation, Italian, Lobgesang, 
Scotch ) which refer to their generalized content (or inspiration) and 
not to any specific program or descriptive elements. Although all of 
his concert overtures (which are all early works) contain a greater 
degree of description or program, they still fall easily within Hegel’s 
(and Mendelssohn’s) middle ground. While Melusina, and Ruy Bias 
contain slight narrative elements, A Midsummer Night's Dream , 

Calm Sea and the Hebrides overtures try only to suggest the general 
atmosphere or landscape. All of these compositions avoid individual 
details or illustrative effects, and given his position on the value of 
illustrative effects when setting text, we would be surprised if they 
did. 

Commentators, of course, have had no end of their delight in 
trying to discover the theme for this or that character in 
Mendelssohn’s overtures and symphonies. Mendelssohn, however, 
repeatedly asserts that the content is more abstract. The dedication 
on the score of the Scotch Symphony requests that the movements be 
played without pause and then states 

For the listeners, the content [ Inhalt :] of the individual 
movements can be indicated on the concert program as 
follows: Introduction and Allegro agitato. Scherzo, 
assai vivace. Adagio cantabile. Allegro guerriero and 
Finale maestoso.” 7 


77 Felix Mendelssohn. Title Page” of Symphony No. 3 in A from the Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s Werke, Kritisch durchgesehene Ausgabe von Julius 
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Mendelssohn was also critical of members of the press who found 
specific details of the story in his Melusine Overture. 

...as to the fabulous nonsense of the musical papers 
about red coral and green sea monsters, and magic 
palaces and deep seas, this is stupid stuff, and fills me 
with amazement. 78 

The initial inspiration for the overture was an opera by Conradin 
Kreuzer on the same subject which Mendelssohn disliked very much. 
He was especially annoyed, however, when Kreuzer’s awful overture 
was encored, and 

this inspired me with the wish to write an overture 
which people wouldn’t encore, but would receive more 
inwardly [inwendig. italics minejso I selected the 
portion of the subject which I liked (and that 
corresponds exactly with the fairy-tale) and the 
overture came into the world, and that is its family 
history. 79 


All of this supports the thesis that Mendelssohn wanted his 
instrumental compositions to have general content, the inner life of 
the entire story, but was not concerned with the narrative or 
descriptive details. As Hegel put it, the music 

must not reproduce as a natural outburst of passion the 
expression of feelings as they existed but must animate 
the sound with a wealth of feeling and develop it into 
specific notes and their relations. 80 


Rietz (Leipzig: Breitkop & Hartel. 1874-77) reprint ed. Felix Mendelssohn: 
Major Orchestral Works (New York: Dover Publications Inc. 1975). p. 263. “Fur 
die Horer kann der Inhalt der einzelnen Satze auf dem Programm des Concerts 
angegeben werden wie folgL ” Other comments on the Scotch that sound like 
Hegel? 

^Letter to Fanny. Leipzig. January 30. 1836. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 74; 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 105. “...was aJber die musikalische Zeitung daruber 

faJbelt, von rothen Korailen und grimen Seethieren, und ZauberscNossem udnd 
tiefen Meeren, das geht in’s Aschgraue und setzt mich besonders Staunen. ” 

79 Letter to Fanny. Dusseldorf. April 7. 1834 Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 24; 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 35. “...da bekam ich Lust crush eine Overture zu 
machen, die die Leule nicht da capo riefen, aJber die es mehr inwendig hdtte, und 
was mir am sujet gejiel nahm ich (und das tritt auch gerade mit dem Mahrchen 
zusammen) und kurz, die Ouuerture kam auf die Welt, und das ist ihre 
Familiengeschichte ." 

SOHegel. 938. 
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Even if we were to concede that several of these early works 
come close to the romantic ideals of tone-painting and program 
music, it was a mode of composition which Mendelssohn deliberately 
avoided later in his life. In fact it is clear from his initial rejection of 
Marx’s ideas that he had questions about the use of descriptive devices 
and program music even early in his life. Later in his life, however, 
these questions became steadfast objections to these devices. 
Mendelssohn’s concept of musical content in the end, was the 
complete opposite of Wagner’s. He could not have thought that the 
conductor’s job was to find the poetic text and to bring it out, (as 
Wagner did, see chapter 7) because Mendelssohn did not believe it 
had one. Mendelssohn wrote 

I require no under-current of thought when I hear 
music, which is not to me "a mere medium to elevate 
the mind to piety," as they say here, but a distinct 
language speaking plainly to me; for though the sense is 
expressed by the words, it is equally contained in the 
music. This is the case with the "Passion” of Sebastian 
Bach... 81 

Music spoke directly to Mendelssohn in the way Hegel described it 
would to true musician. The significance of the notes, however, was 
not in their external existence. As Hegel wrote: 

Hence the note is an expression and something 
external, but an expression which, precisely because it 
is something external, is made to vanish again 
forthwith. The ear has scarcely grasped it before it is 
mute; the impression to be made here is at once made 
within; the notes re-echo only in the depths of the 
soul... 8 ® 

As with Mendelssohn’s lieder, his instrumental music offered a 
restrained compromise when compared to the efforts of his 
contemporaries; it was music which attempted to reflect in notes the 


81 Letter to Zelter. Rome. July 16. 1831. Mendelssohn/Brfe/e I. 137; 

Mendelssohn/Letters I, 183. “Darin brauche ich keine “Nebengedanken“ bei 
der Musik: dann ist mir die Musik nicht “MitteU um zur Andachl zu reheben ", 
wie sie es hier wollen. sondem dann ist sie eine Sprahce, die zu mir redet, und 
der Sinn ist eben durch die Worte nur ausgedruckt — nur in ihnen eniholten. 
So ist Seb. Bach’s Passion:...’ 

82 Hegel. 892. 
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generalized internal content of his “subject” while avoiding imitation 
of the specific internal elements. 


Instrumental Music and External Effect 

Closely related to the issue of program music and tone-painting 
is the more general issue of external effect in purely instrumental 
music. While we can infer the broad nature of Mendelssohn’s bias 
from both of the above topics and his distaste for excessive 
virtuosity, 83 the specific nature of his avoidance of “orchestral” or 
“performance” effects reveals another connection with his three 
mentors. In both abstract philosophical terms and in specifically 
musical terms, Goethe, Zelter, Hegel and even Mendelssohn’s father 
Abraham, deemed current romantic art too enticed with external 
effect. 

Goethe told Mendelssohn, who had to argue for Beethoven, that 
Beethoven caused “no emotion, nothing but astonishment; it is only 
grandiose . B84 Goethe, though, had difficulty with all pure 
instrumental music and especially with Hoffmann’s new idea of the 
superiority of purely instrumental works. Goethe argued that the new 
instrumental works were 

...no longer music. They surpass the level of human 
feelings and one cannot add anything to such works 
from one's own mind and heart. 85 

Goethe also admitted to Zelter that he was unable to enjoy Paganini 
and that the pleasure which Paganini delivered to most people hung 
for Goethe “Between the senses and the understanding.” 86 Abraham 
Mendelssohn also felt that instrumental music could not “be entirely 


® 3 See below. 

S4weimar, May 25, 1930, Mendelssohn/Brie/e I, 6; Mendelssohn/Letters I. 8. 

“Er sagte erst: *Das bewegt aber gar nichts: das macht nur Staunerx das ist 
grandiose".... ” 

^Eckerman, Conversations with Goethe (1823) (This quote is about the quartets 
of the 12 year old Mendelsohnn.) 

8 ®Letter of November 9, 1828. Goethe-Zelter Correspondence. 
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severed from poetry." 87 Hegel’s position, of course, requires a 
slightly more comprehensive answer. 

Hegel’s fear of pure instrumental music has already emerged in 
his warning that while severing music completely from poetry allows 
the composer a greater ability to speak directly to the. soul, it also 
might tempt the composer to forget that the external reality of the 
notes has no significance. In other words, Hegel’s insistence that 
music express itself in notes and not in any sort of imitation of either 
nature or feelings has its dangers as well as it benefits. Unlike poetry, 

music does not make sound subservient to speech but 
takes sound independently as its medium, so that 
sound, just as sound, is treated as an end in itself. 88 

The danger is that music, which is able to speak to the subjective 
consciousness by its very use of the relationships between sounds as 
sounds, will get overly caught up in those relationships and forget its 
purpose. 

In this way. since the range of sound is not to serve as a 
sign, it can enter in this liberation into a mode of 
configuration in which its own form. i.e. artistic note- 
formation, can become its essential end. Especially in 
recent times music has tom itself free from a content 
already clear on its own account and retreated in this 
way into its own medium; but for this reason it has lost 
its power over the whole inner life, all the more so as 
the pleasure it can give relates to only one side of the 
art, namely bare interest in the purely musical element 
in the composition and its skillfulness, a side of music 
which is for connoisseurs only and scarcely appeals to 
the general human interest in art. 89 

Could this recent music be Beethoven? The critique is similar to 
Goethe’s: the music is overly grandiose. While this provides additional 
evidence of Hegel’s discomfort with purely instrumental music (as 
reported above), it seems odd that the same man who found so much 
subjective feeling in Bach fugues and Mozart symphonies would find 


87 Letter from Abraham to Felix, Berlin. March 10. 1835. Mendelssohn/Briefe II. 
55; Mendelssohn/Letters II. 78. “...soil die Musik sich ganz von der Poeste 
trennen..." Abraham also echoed Hegel's complaint about the growing 
disparity between the internal spirit of music and the external sound in 
performance. (See the section on "External Effect in Performance” below.) 

^Hegel. 899. 

89 Hegel. 899. 
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Beethoven devoid of these feelings. The difference. I believe, is that 
romantic music does take more of its pleasure from the external 
sound of the notes. Even though Hegel refers to composition, and 
not to orchestration or performance, he could be thinking of the new 
orchestral power and the new concern for sound as sound which is a 
new factor with Beethoven (The opening of the Waldstein, for 
example, displays a new fascination with timbre and effect. 90 ) Hegel 
might be thinking of the new Biedermeier style and all of its excessive 
external effect. While we don’t find it excessive in Beethoven, Hegel 
would not be alone if he classified Beethoven (much as the next 
generation would classify Liszt) as overly concerned with external 
effect. 

While enough of this bias against orchestral and bravura effect 
has filtered down to the present that it all still seems to make some 
sense, it is unclear which part of music remains to re-echo within the 
depths of the soul. It is one thing to argue that music should 
concentrate on the internal content of a poem rather than its external 
details, but what are the external and internal elements of music 
without a story? If a composer should be careful not to become overly 
involved with the external sound of his notes, then with what should 
he concern himself? Is it the internal relationships in music which 
strike a chord within us? Hegel, however, is no abstract idealist, he 
believes in the embodiment of idea in reality as the perfect marriage 
between content and form. Music’s very power comes from the nature 
of its te m porary existence as sound. As always for Hegel, however, the 
balance between the extremes is always the ideal. 

This principle of moderation, while a crucial concern of Hegel’s 
in general, was a defining feature of all art. Hegel argued that it was 
self-repose and restraint that kept art from 

being carried away into a bacchanalian rage or 
whirling tumult of passions, or a resting in the 
distractions of despair. 91 


90see the Introduction and Leonard Ratner’s Sound and Syntax (New York: 

Schirmer Books. 1992) 

91 Hegel. 939. 
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For music the danger was specifically getting overly involved with the 
sound of the notes as sound. Again, Mendelssohn appears to have 
followed Hegel’s advice to the letter and few composers have so 
completely embodied the principle of restraint and self-repose, both 
in general and in its specific application to orchestration. 


Mendelssohn’s Classicism 

The relationship between the external effect and the internal 
spirit appears in Mendelssohn’s attitudes toward both composition 
and performance. 92 This bias against external display manifests itself 
in a number of highly diverse ways. He was, for example, constantly 
embarrassed and suspicious of his own fame. 

I have never before made such a decided effect with my 
music as there, [in Birmingham] and have never seen 
the public so entirely taken up with me alone, and yet 
there was something about it. what shall I call it? 
something flighty and evanescent, which rather 
saddens and depresses than encourages me. 93 

Mendelssohn’s avoidance of the virtuoso orchestral effects so common 
in the music of his contemporaries led virtually all critics to label his 
music (both then and now) as “classical’’ in its tendencies. At first, 
and especially in relationship to Wagner and Liszt, this was a virtue. 

His style of composition may be said to combine all of 
the strength and fervor of the wilder German school, 
with the smoothness and polished harmony of works 
wherein inspiration and high wrought description 
have yielded to softer imagery and classic beauty of 
design. 94 

Even from the beginning, many critics (Hogarth in this case) 
perceived Mendelssohn’s music, and later Brahms’, as a combination 
of the classical and romantic tendencies. Einstein called Mendelssohn 


92 Exactly how important this lack of concern for external effect is for 

Mendelssohn’s theory of musical works will become apparent when we turn 
below to external effect in performance. 

93 Leipsig. December 10. 1837. Hiller. 93; Hiller/Glehn. 105. “ ichhabe menials 
rvoch mil meiner Musik sotch entschieden Effect gemacht, wie da haJbe das 
Publicum noch nie so sehr mil mir allein beschqftigt gesehen. und dennoch ist 
eben darin etwas, wie soil ich sagen, FWchtiges, Verschwindendes, was mich 
eher verstimmt und druckt, als erhebt ’ 

^Illustrated London News. June 18. 1842. 
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“The Romantic Classicist.” Hegel would have approved of this middle 
course. While Mendelssohn’s “classicism” and reserve were 
recognized throughout the century and into our own, the response 
drastically changed. While the Victorians found his music well- 
mannered and elegant, the Edwardians began to notice that in 
“Mendelssohn's habitual attitude of reserve in the expression of deep 
emotion.” 95 Another tum-of-the-century critic wrote, “We cannot 
escape the impression of a certain thinness of blood.” 96 More recent 
opinions remain decidedly mixed. 

For some reason, perhaps his very nature, young 
Mendelssohn seemed not to respond to the force of 
Beethoven nor to the demonic side of Mozart; or if he 
did. he could not give such character convincing 
musical expression. 97 

the style is elegant and sensitive, not given to violence 
or excess bravura. 98 

The descriptions of Mendelssohn as classical and restrained, however, 
have remained intact for over a centuiy and a half.. 

[The music of Mendelssohn's overtures is] Classical 
moreover in that it avoids extremes of feeling and 
never allows the extra-musical inspiration to disturb 
the musical balance. 99 

The most important point here is that Mendelssohn’s “cool 
dispassionateness” 100 is directly connected not only to his use of 
classical forms, but to his avoidance of effect in his orchestration. 
Daniel Mason says simply that “He never over scores.” 101 

The contemporary critics also made this connection. Virtually 
all of the critics at the London debut of the Scotch Symphony mention 


95 Edward Dannreuther. The Romantic Period. Vol VI of the Oxford History of 
Music, ed. Hadow, H.W. (Oxford: 1901-1905. 2nd edtion 1929-32). p. 105. 
96 D.G. Mason. The Romantic Composers (New York: The Macmillan Co.. 1906), 
p. 191. 

97 Richard Crocker. A History of Musical Style (New York: McGraw Hill. 1966.) 

reprint ed. (New York: Dover Publications. 1986). p. 438. 

98 Donald J. Grout. A History of Western Music. 3rd. edition with Claude V. 

Palisca (New York: W.W. Norton & Co.. 1980). p. 575. 

"Grout. 596. 

1 "Mason. 176. 

101 Mason. 182. 
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the orchestration, but while many of them mention beauty, the aptness 

« 

of the choice of instruments is the overriding message. The critic 
from the Spectator “found the work appropriately arranged or cleverly 
disposed and arranged" 102 while Henry Smart wrote simply that it 
was “beautifully instrumented.” 103 Hogarth too mentions the 
orchestration in positive terms. 

a grand simplicity of form, great clearness of design, an 
unceasing flow of charming and expressive melody, 
and the most rich and beautiful orchestral effects. 104 

Chorley is the only critic to specifically point out that the work 
contained “more than one new effect of harmony and 
instrumentation.” 105 However, he is careful to point out the difference 
between this work and other effects. 

The orchestra is not forced to uses for which the 
orchestra was never intended—there is not torturing of 
simple thoughts, in the vain hope of passing them as 
profound... 106 

This, of course, is the key: Mendelssohn used the correct form for his 
content and never allowed the orchestral effect to stand 
independently. 

Mendelssohn freely admitted his classical tendencies in 
composition as well as in performance. He knew his own music was 
conservative, and the comparisons with Bach never bothered him. 

If my music is like Seb. Bach, it is again no fault of 
mine, for I wrote it as I felt at the time: and if the words 
have suggested the same musical thoughts to me that 
they did to old Bach. I shall value them all the more. 107 


102 Spectator (London). June 18, 1842. Hogarth left his post at the Spectator 
sometime during this year to write for the newly formed Illustrated London 
News. Exactly who took his place is not yet known. It is possibile that this 
review is by Edward Holmes, who had worked under Hogarth since 1830. 

IQ^sunday Times (London), June 19. 1842. 

1 ^Illustrated London News, June 18. 1842 and the Morning Chronicle (London), 
June 12, 1842. It was not uncommon for a critic, like Hogarth who worked for a 
number of papers, to write exactly the same review for two different 
newspapers. 

IQ^Athenaeum (London). June 18. 1842. 

106 Ibid. 

107 Letter to Devrient. Milan. July 13 .1831. Devrient. 115: Devrient /Macfarren. 
115. "Hot es Aehnlichkeit mil Seb. Bach, so kann ich. wieder Nichts dqfur, derm 
ich habe es geschrieben, wie es mir zu Muthe war, urud wervn mir einmal bei den 
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In both performance and composition, Mendelssohn was unattracted 
to (and even disdainful of) the new “romantic” styles. The 
compositions and performance style were too external for him and his 
first visit to the Paris only increased the conflict between the 
conservative vocal music he wanted to write and the little 
instrumental salon pieces, which came to be expected of him. His 
mother, in an attempt to turn Felix away from more serious endeavors, 
even turned to Klingeman and asked him to use his influence. 

...he now composes only the type of pieces that nobody 
may see [large compositions for chorus, sometimes 
with orchestra and with liturgical texts] which no one 
will want or be able to perform. 1 consider these 
stillborn children and I fear that he delves so deeply 
into this genre that nothing fresh, enjoyable, or lively 
comes forth any more. 108 

While Mendelssohn occasionally obliged, as he got older he became 
more rigid in his classical stance. He wrote fewer salon pieces and no 
more “romantic” overtures. 

Mendelssohn the conductor shared with Mendelssohn the 
composer a gentle and restrained personality and a conservative or 
classical approach to music which refrained from excess. He saw 
himself as the keeper of a dying flame and the critics agreed. As 
romantic composers continued to use sound and effect for its own 
sake, Mendelssohn retained a Hegelian balance between the 
expression and the idea. 


• • • 


In all three categories, Mendelssohn kept in perfect step with 
his mentors. Goethe, Zelter and Hegel all advocated the strophic 


Worten so zu Mathe geworden ist, wie dem alien Bach, so soU. es mir um so lieber 
sein," 

108Letter from Lea Mendelssohn to Karl Klingemann, Berlin, December 28. 1827. 
Klingemann. 43. ‘...komponiert er auch tauter Sachen die kein Mensch zu 
sehen bekommt, und die fast unausfuhrbar sind. Das betrachte ich aber als 
totgeborene Kinder, und ichfurchte, er vertieft sich so in der Gattung, dass 
nichts Frisches, Gemessbares, LebenvoUes mehr herausquillt Oder doch das 
Tageslicht erblickt! 
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setting of text with simple melodies which left the text as the central 
concern. In both word and deed, Mendelssohn agreed with this 
advice. Despite the strong influence of Marx during Mendelssohn’s 
youth, which resulted in Mendelssohn’s most programmatic works, 
both Mendelssohn’s written opinions and his musical compositions 
bear witness to his rejection of the descriptive or progra m matic tone 
poem. Instead, Mendelssohn heeded Hegel’s warning that pure 
instrumental music, when freed from the requirement of a text, and 
therefore of a relatively specific content, might dissolve into an 
infatuation with its own sound. Mendelssohn, therefore, retained a 
broad theme, mood or landscape as the content in most of his 
orchestral works. A final consequence of Hegel’s warning that music 
has a tendency to become enamored of its own physical existence, is 
that Mendelssohn avoided what he considered to be external 
orchestral effects. In all three cases Mendelssohn remained 
committed to Hegel’s propositions (1) that all music (with or without 
a verbal text) has a specific content or spirit and (2) that the ideal 
state is for the external form to match the internal content. 
Mendelssohn, however, did not think that all aspects of the external 
form were equally important and he had a great trust that the spirit 
will emerge of its own accord. 


4. The Spirit and the Letter in Performance 

Moving from Mendelssohn's attitudes towards setting text and 
his general compositional trends to his views on performance we 
encounter a s imil ar distinction between the spirit and the letter of the 
text (now a musical text or a score instead of a verbal text.) 

Chorley is explicit that there is a connection between 
performance and composition. 

At Leipsic I found that the merits most cordially 
admired in instrumental composition and 
performance were a sober breadth of reading—grandeur 
without ponderosity—expression without caricature- 
light and shade without needless flourish.. 109 


1 O^Chorley/MGM. 50. 
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Where Mendelssohn was concerned that the music composed for a 
text focus on the spirit of the text and not the details (or letter of the 
text) he is now concerned that the performance do the same. The 
specific issue of the external (and literal) nature of orchestration 
remains an issue as well; Mendelssohn’s concern that the internal 
construction (content) of the music remain the central concern while 
composing becomes an insistence that the internal spirit of the work 
remain the central concern while performing. These views are 
consistent regardless of the medium; conductors and pianists have the 
same obligations toward the musical text. 110 


Mendelssohn the Performer 

Given his taste in music, and his refusal to revise the ancient 
works, it comes as no surprise to discover that Mendelssohn’s piano 
performance style was also unique for his day. In performance, 
Mendelssohn tried to avoid the same additions and extravagances he 
avoided as a composer. Drawing a distinction between the internal 
and the external in his playing, the critics perceived Mendelssohn’s 
interpretations as more faithful to the internal spirit, in part, because 
they avoided the external bravura found in performances by the more 
typical virtuosi. Chorley, for example, offers us this direct comparison 
between Mendelssohn, Liszt and the other great pianists of the day. 

It is rarely that I have been so delighted without novelty 
or surprise having some share in the delight. It would 
have been absurd to expect much pianism, as distinct 
from music, in the performance of one writing so 
straightforwardly, and without the coquetries of 
embroidery, as Mendelssohn. Accordingly, his 
performance had none of the exquisite finesses of 
Moscheles,...none of the brilliant extravagances of 
Liszt... And yet. no one that ever heard Mendelssohn’s 
pianoforte playing could ever find it dry—could fail to 
be excited and fascinated by it. despite of its want of all 
caprices and colourings of his contemporaries. 

Solidity, in which the organ touch is given to the piano 
without the organ ponderosity—spirit (witness his 
execution to the finale of the D minor Concerto) 
animating . but never intoxicating the ear—expression 


110 There are. of course, many technical differences and the different results of 
these ideologies will be taken up in the next chapter. 
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which, making every tone sink deep, required not the 
garnishing of trills and appoggiaturi. or the aid of 
changes of time were amoung its outward and salient 
characteristics. Within, and beyond all these, though 
hard to be conveyed in words, there was to be felt a 
mind clear and deep; and appreciation of character and 
form referring to the inner spirit rather than the 
outward details." 111 

Chorley is one of the few critics who was able to appreciate the 
performances styles of both Liszt and Mendelssohn without taking 
sides. Chorley, despite his friendship with Mendelssohn, is one of the 
first critics to become tired of the diy performances of the 
Mendelssohn school and to support Liszt and the more “recreative” 
performers. 112 Here, though, we find Chorley defending Mendelssohn 
against those who find his playing less colorful than that of his 
contemporaries. It is tremendously important to note, however, that 
Chorley is defending Mendelssohn’s own playing and not his theory or 
his students who would later blindly followed Mendelssohn’s ideals. 
Like most important players, it is clear that Mendelssohn had an 
ability to be more subtle (and less rigid) in his playing than in his 
theory. While his style was clearly more restrained than Liszt’s, it was 
not completely “dry.” As Chorley indicates, “despite of its want of all 
caprices and colourings” and despite its “solidity,” Mendelssohn’s 
playing had an internal animation. When Chorley attempts to describe 
some of the “outward and salient characteristics" of this style he can 
do so only in the negative: “never intoxicating the ear” and “required 
not the garnishing of trills and appoggiaturi, or the aid of changes of 
time.” Even the expression of his delight, “without novelty or 
surprise." is couched in the negative. It is easy to imagine how this 
transformed itself into a set of negative proscriptions (about which 
Wagner complained) for younger players trying to emulate the great 
master. 

After a Mendelssohn performance of the Beethoven E-flat major 
piano concerto at the 1842 Dusseldorf Festival with no rehearsal 


11 ^horely/MGM I, 50-51. This was written after the morning concert on the 
third day of the Brunswick Festival of 1839. See also Lampadius/Gage/1865. 
208. 

1 !2see chapter 10. 
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(Mendelssohn was substituting for the violinist Ernst who was ill) at 
least the critic for the Neue Zeitschrift fur Musik was convinced that 
the difference lay in Mendelssohn’s grasp of the internal meaning of 
the piece. 

So far as concerns technique, finish and touch, there 
was no palm to be won over his, but the artist was not 
content with this; he strove to reproduce the very 
meaning which Beethoven had at heart, and he 
completely gained by his end; everyone was astonished 
and confounded. Mendelssohn so clearly showed the 
difference between one man's playing and another 
man’s music, between the piano in his own hands and 
the piano in the hands of another, that there were few 
present who did not see clearly the difference between 
the spirit and the letter, between a truly interpretive 
and a merely mechanical skill. 113 

Mendelssohn’s playing is distinguished not by any added external 
effect but by Mendelssohn’s clear grasp of the internal meaning of the 
work. It is this which distinguishes Mendelssohn performances from 
the more mechanical ones of his imitators. Similarly, Hiller also 
makes it clear that while Mendelssohn had virtuoso skill, the power of 
a Mendelssohn performance was due to its inner nature and not its 
external surface. This description was written about an improvisation 
by the 16 year-old Mendelssohn on themes from Judas Maccabaeus. 

He must have been very full of Handel at the time, for 
the figures which he used were thoroughly Handelian. 
and the power and clearness of his passages in thirds, 
sixths, and octaves, were really grand: and yet it all 
belonged to the subject-matter, with no pretensions to 
display, and was thoroughly true, genuine, living 
music. 114 


113 Lampadius/1886. 285: Lampadius/Gage/1887, 273. “Was Kunststucke. 
Fertigkeit, Fingerfewandtheit betri[ft, so war keine Palme mehr zu emten. 
Aber der Kunstler wolLte diese nichl sondem bestrebte sich lediglich, das 
geistvolle Beethoven'sche Tongedicht im Geist wiederzugeben und erlangte 
vollstdndig seinen Zweck. Jedermann was ergrifferu ers taunt: Musik und 
Musik, Clavier und Clavier also so entgegengesetzte Dinge aufzufassen, und 
Wenige mogen sich in der zahlreichen Versammlung befunden haben, die nichl 
dem Geiste den Kranz vor der Maschine verabreicht hdtten." 

114 Hiller, 4; Hiller/Glehn. 5. “Er muJSte um jene Zeit sich sehr in Handel vertieft 
haben, derm die Figuren, in welchen er sich bewegte, waren durchaus 
handelisch: die Krajt und Deutlichkeit seiner Gauge in Terzen, Sexten, Octaven 
wahrhaft grojkcrtig - und doch ging das alles rein aus den Stoffe hervor, ohne 
Anspruch auf Virtuositat. alles Musik. echt. lebendige, organische Musik." 
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Central to both of these descriptions is the dichotomy between 
Mendelssohn’s lack of emphasis on the external details and his 
devotion to the internal spirit of the work. While it remains unclear for 
the moment what the “outward and salient characteristics" of this 
internal emphasis are, this description of Mendelssohn’s playing 
emerges as a typical one. 

Mendelssohn’s concentration on the inner spirit also results in 
the metaphor of the “transparent” performer. Elise Polko writes: 

...it was his absolute and unqualified devotion to the 
master whose work he was executing, that imparted to 
his playing a character of perfection that probably 
never was heard before, and never will be heard after. 

In rendering the creation of others, he introduced 
nothing of himself: he was entirely absorbed in the soul 
and spirit of the composer. At such moments he was in 
fact only the receptacle of precious foreign wine, but of 
the purest and most transparent crystal. 1 *5 

While the metaphor of an artist who is merely a channel for the 
creative spirit or the muse is a common one for the nineteenth 
century, it is usually a painter, author or composer who is depicted as 
the receptacle of divine inspiration . 116 It is unusual to describe a 
performer as the channel for the composer . 117 (It is also, of course, 
indicative that the performer and the composer are now separate 
people.) Mendelssohn, however, is routinely described in this way. 

Clara Schumann also describes Mendelssohn as a “transparent” 
performer and she connects it to the absence of performance effects. 

Of mere effects of performance he knew nothing—he 
was always the great musician, and in hearing him one 
forgot the player and only revealed in the full 
enjoyment of the music. He could cany one with him 
in the most incredible manner, and his playing was 
always stamped with nobility and beauty. 118 


11 5 Polko. 88: Polko/Wallace. 126-7. “vxtr es die imbedingte Hingabe an den 
Meister, dessen Werk er eben vortrug, die sein Spiel zu dem VoUendetsten 
stempelte. was vielleicht Jemals gehort worden ist and uberhaupt gehort werden 
kann. Er legte rtichts Eigerves hinein, wenn er die Schopfungen anderer 
wiedergab; er versenkte sich so ganz in die Seele und den Geist des andem, er 
war in sochen Momenten in Wahrheit nur das Gefas. da& denfremden edeln 
Wein aufhahm, aber eine Schale worn reinsten durchsichtigsten KrystalL " 

11 6e. T .a. Hoffmann The novel about the artist who channels. 

117 See Hegel's discussion of the perfect performer below. 

11 8 Apparently for Clara all music has beauty and nobility since she seems to only 
hear the original composer. Clara SchumanrvEin Kunstlerleben nach 
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Similar to the characterization of Mendelssohn as a channel or as 
transparent is this description of Mendelssohn as selfless. 

It soon became evident that this extraordinary man 
considered himself as sent on a mission for the true 
expounding of the thoughts of Mozart and Beethoven 
and that with respect to the compositions, he knew 
them as intimately as if the workings of his own 
imagination...The most gratifying part of this 
troublesome office was to witness the perfect absence of 
all personal feeling; it was not. “I am Mendelssohn.” 
but “we are Mozart." conductor, leader, and orchestra 
are only doing what he would wish us to do if he 
himself were present. 119 

Many of the commentators also allude to Mendelssohn’s 
virtuosity and there are two consistent themes within these 
references. Almost all of these comments are somewhat defensive and 
intent on demonstrating that Mendelssohn’s reserved style was a 
choice and not due to lack of ability. To counterbalance that, 
however, virtually all of the commentators then qualify their remarks 
by noting that a moment of bravura, or a beautiful orchestral effect, 
when it occurs, is appropriate to the inner meaning of the work. 
These qualified references are the same regardless of whether they 
refer to Mendelssohn compositions or his playing. Julius Benedict, for 
example, wrote that while Mendelssohn’s music contains many 
brilliant and difficult passages, “Mendelssohn never writes difficulties 
for the mere sake of display .” 120 Lampadius writes that what made 
Mendelssohn great was the rare union of conductor, virtuoso and 
composer in the same man . 121 As Lampadius attempts to separate 
Mendelssohn from the mere dazzlers and virtuosi it becomes obvious 
that many of Mendelssohn’s critics saw Mendelssohn reserved style as 
a feminine (or Jewish) failing . 122 


Tagebuchem und Briefen. 3 vols. hg. Berthold Litzmann (Leipzig: Breitkopt & 
Hartel. 1902-8) 1.423. Also Marek 221. Or diary. December 30. 1838. Leipzig 
after hearing Dreyschock and Thalberg? 

1 Morning Post (London). May 14. 1844. This was exactly the attitude to which 
Chorley objected. See chapter 5. 

^OQage/ige^ go. 

12 lLampadius/1886, 372; Lampadius/Gage/1887. 328. 

122wagner would repeat and emphasize all of these cliches. 
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Mendelssohn's skill as a virtuoso was no mere 
legerdemain, no enormous finger facility that only 
aims to dazzle by trills, chromatic runs and octave 
passages; it was true manly, virtus. from which the 
word virtuoso is derived, that steadfast energy which 
overcomes all mechanical hindrances; not to produce 
noise, but music, and not satisfied with anything short 
of exhibiting the very spirit of productions written in 
every age of the musical art The characteristic features 
of his playing were a very elastic touch, a wonderful 
trill, elegance, roundness, firmness, perfect 
articulation, strength and tenderness, each in its 
needed place. 123 

This view is similar to the others. Mendelssohn’s art is distinguished 
from the standard virtuosi (1) by its attention to the spirit as opposed 
to the mere dazzling or mechanical, while (2) the use of strong terms 
(i.e. mannliche Tugend and Kraft) refute the charge that Mendelssohn 
was only elegance and tenderness. Again we see the mention of the 
appropriateness of each effect [jedes an seinem Platze .) All in all these 
critics must walk almost as fine a line as Mendelssohn did. A 
description, which is attributed to Hiller, also tries to make the case 
that Mendelssohn went beyond virtuosity (and didn’t just fall short of 
it) to a higher spiritual level. 

He possessed great skill, certainty, power and rapidity 
of execution—all, in fact, that a virtuoso could desire, 
but these qualities were forgotten while he was playing, 
and one almost overlooked even those more spiritual 
gifts which we call fire, invention, soul, apprehension, 
etc. When he sat down to the instrument music 
streamed from him with all the fullness of his inborn 
genius. 124 


123 Lampadius/1886. 374; Lampadius/Gage/1887. 330. “Af. ’s Virtuositdt war kein 
blesses Caukelspiel keine enorme Fingerjertigkeit, die bios wegen des 
FLitterstaates der TrilLer, chromatischer Lafer und Octavengdnge da zu sein 
scheint sondem das. wovon das Wort abgeleitet ist, virtus, wahre mannliche 
Tugend, eine Beharrlichkeit, die alle mechanischen Hindemisse uberwand, 
aber nicht, um musikalischen Ldrm, sondem vm Musik zu machen, urn den 
Ceist werthvoller Tonstucke aus den verschiedensten Zeitaltem der Kunst zur 
vollkommensten Darstellung zu bringen. Die assem Vorzuge seines Spiels 
waren ein hochst elastischer Anschlag. ein vorzuglicher Triller, uberhaupt 
Eleganz, Rundung, Sicherheit vollkommene Deutlichkeit, Kraft und Zartheit, 
jedes an seinem Platze" 

124 This passage is quoted from Marek, 221-222. who attributes it to Hiller with 
no reference. His bibliography includes Hiller's Letters and Recollections, 
which is where one would expect to find a description of Mendelssohn’s playing 
by Hiller. This, however, is not the source. 
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Devrient too argues that virtuosity was only a means for Mendelssohn. 

It was not his prodigious and precise mechanism, the 
sustained energy of his performance, that fascinated 
his hearers—these were means, and were forgotten; it 
was his interpretation of the thought of the composers 
(on which account, too, he only played intellectual 
music). In short, he gave musical revelations; through 
him spirit spoke with spirit. 125 

All of these witnesses refer to Mendelssohn’s connection with 
the spirit of the work as the factor which separated him from the 
pack. Few of these witnesses, however, are willing to reveal that this 
fidelity to the original spirit of the work did not prevent Mendelssohn 
from making a few minor improvements on the external surface when 
it suited him. 

His chief excellence lay. as Goethe said, in his giving 
every piece, from the Bach epoch down, its own 
distinctive character; and yet with all his loyalty to old 
masters, he knew just how to conceal their obsolete 
forms by adding new graces in the very manner of his 
playing. 126 

This is key: a loyalty to the spirit of every age, without an overriding 
fidelity to the letter of the text and without empty external effect. 

Perhaps the most interesting demonstration of Mendelssohn’s 
suspicion against the “externals” of performance is his desire to not 
have his own music succeed because of their effects. Hiller describes 
how carefully Mendelssohn played his own compositions: 

It was a peculiarity of his, that when he played new 
things of his own to intimate friends, he always did it 
with a certain reticence, which was evidently founded 
on a wish not to allow his playing to increase the 


125 Devrient. 156-7; Devrient/Macfarren, 157-8. “Es war nichl Virtuosildt, derm 
seine staunenswerthe Fertigkeit und Ausdauer, seine Prachision und Energie 
waren es nichl, die den Horer an ihnfesselten. Man vergafi das Instrument, 
man vemahm nur Interpretation der Composition - weshalb er derm Jreilich 
ouch nur bedeutende Musik spielte - er gab musikalische OJfenbarung, es war 
nur Sprache des Ceistes zum Ceiste." 

126Lamp a dius/1886. 374: Lampadius/Gage/1887. 330. “Der Hauptvorzug bestand 
aber eben darin, doss M.jedes Stuck, wie schon Goethe andeulete, von der 
Bach’schen Epoche heran bis zu seinen eigenen Productionen voLlkommen in 
seinem Character spielte, und bei oiler Treue und Pietal gegen die alteren 
Meister selbst dns wirklich schon Veraltete durch seinen geschmackuollen 
Vortrag, durch die geistreichen von ihm selbst eingelegten Cadenzen theUs zu 
verdecken, theils mit neuem Reiz zu schucken wusste. 
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impression made by the actual work itself. It was only 
in orchestral works, where his attention was fully 
occupied, that he allowed himself to be carried away. 

But in the music of the great masters he was all fire and 
glow. 127 

While some composers are their own best advocates in performance 
and others are not, most composers believe that a better performance 
better demonstrates the work. Mendelssohn is rare in his desire to 
have the work speak without any help from his personal performance 
style. His abandonment of this principle in the works of the great 
masters is consistent with his belief that there is no further judgment 
to make on their worth; we can simply enjoy the performance. When 
we are evaluating a new work, however, Mendelssohn makes a 
conscious effort to keep the focus on the work by adopting an even 
more severely transparent performance attitude. Fanny too shares this 
bias and suggests that her brother’s music 

must be genuine, because it shines by its own light and 
has no need of outward artificial help. 128 

The metaphor is consistent; if its light shines brightly enough then a 
performer need only allow that light to shine for itself. The additional 
of external effect to help a piece convince is “artificial.” All of this is 
reminiscent of Hegel. Music clearly only exists in its external reality; 
Mendelssohn is surely not advocating that a score will shine of its own 
accord. As with Hegel, it is again unclear exactly constitutes the 
“internal” content of music. The relationships between the pitches? 
As with his views on the musical setting of text Mendelssohn has 
adopted a middle-ground position on the performance of musical 
texts; music must be realized, but in an external form (i.e. a 
performance style) appropriate to its content. 

127 Hiller. 16; Hiller/Glehn. 18. "Derm es war eine Eigenthumlichkevt 

Mendelssohn's, seine neuen Compositionen, wenn er sie in der Intxmitdt zu 
hdren gab. wit einer Compositionen, wenn er sie in der offenbar in der 
Intention begrundet war, durch den Vortrag nicht zu bestechen und das Werk 
rein durch semen Inhalt wirken zu lassen. Hochstens bei Orchester- 
Compositionen UeJS er sich durch. die ManrtigfaLtigkeit dessert, was ihn in 
Anspruch nahm, fortreUSen Spielie er aber Compositionen unserer grojien 
Meister, so war er stets gleich in Fever und Flanimen 
128 Letter from Fanny to Klingemann. June 11. 1836. Hensel I, 10; Hensel 

/Klingemann II. 9. “Das muss acht sein weil es durch sein eigenes Licht glanzt 
und sich rue falscher ausser Mittel dazu bedienL" 
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Cadenzas and Improvisation 

The connection between Mendelssohn’s composing and 
performance style is also to be seen in his performances of his own 
cadenzas for other composer’s piano concertos. The critics are again 
unanimous that Mendelssohn’s composed cadenzas, like his playing 
and his own compositions, capture the inner spirit of the work while 
avoiding excessive external mannerisms. Here, however, an additional 
quality emerges; Mendelssohn’s cadenzas are perceived as having a 
spontaneous and even improvised character. Many critics believe that 
these cadenzas were, in fact, improvised, so I will also examine 
comments about Mendelssohn’s improvisations in the following 
section. 129 

In 1844 the London Philharmonic Society asked Mendelssohn to 
conduct all of its last six concerts. (It was an unprecedented 
engagement but due to previous engagements in Berlin, Mendelssohn 
was only able to conduct the last five.) The season, which included the 
London debut of the thirteen year old Joseph Joachim and two 
Mendelssohn premieres, also featured Mendelssohn playing his 
favorite Beethoven piano concerto (the fourth in G.) This was the 
Beethoven concerto Mendelssohn played most often. (It was, for 
example, also the piece he would perform three years later at his last 
appearance at the Society on April 26, 1847.) It is entirely possible 
that over many years he accumulated a number of interchangeable 
cadenza ideas and fragments which he could assemble into an 
impromptu cadenza. He was also known, however, as a wonderful 
improviser, though it will be demonstrated that he also occasionally 
quickly sketched new cadenzas for performances. All of the London 
critics attended the 1844 performance and the similarity of their 
responses is as significant to the study of music criticism as it is to 
this study of Mendelssohn's performance theory. 

129-rhere are. of course, other cases where Mendelssohn is not improvising but the 
playing is said to have a improvisatory quality. After hearing Mendelssohn 
and David playing the Kreutzer sonata without music or a rehearsal a reporter 
found that they “imparting to this difficult composition the fire and freedom of 
an improvisation.” (Tuesday of the Lower Rhenish Musical Festival in 
Dusseldorf. 1836) (Davison. 24) 
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Charles Lamb Kenney of the Times wrote: 

He threw in. moreover, two exquisite cadences of his 
own in the first and third movements, to which he 
imparted all the spirit of the composition itself. Great 
as this admirable musician is in all things, he is 
greatest perhaps in his performance on the pianoforte. 

In ordinary hands refined expression seems to be 
denied with such mechanical means, and we wonder 
then by what magic it is that Mendelssohn gives such a 
character, such a reality and life to every note. 1 ®® 

Many of the themes cited above recur. Here though, the praise of 

Mendelssohn the composer and Mendelssohn the performer seem to 

merge. While the theme of Mendelssohn’s transcendence of the 

merely mechanical is specific to his piano playing, his instillation of 

the spirit of Beethoven into his cadenza would seem to involve both his 

playing and his composition. This theme is echoed in the review by 

George Hogarth (probably) in the John BuVL 

Beethoven’s concerto as played by Mendelssohn, had 
all the charm of perfect novelty, even to those who 
imagined they had been made acquainted with it by 
means of other performers. It became, in his hands, an 
exquisite poem, suggestive of beautiful imagery and 
deep feelings. In execution; he makes it so completely 
the means of expression, and not of the end of an 
exhibition, that it is only on recollection that we 
become aware that he has all the powers of Thalberg, 
without any of his display. The two extemporaneous 
cadenzas, which he introduced in the first and last 
movements, were imbued with the spirit of Beethoven 
himself. 131 

In addition to praising Mendelssohn’s capturing of Beethoven’s spirit, 
this review also defends Mendelssohn, in a way by now quite familiar, 
saying that he does have “all of the powers of Thalberg.” It is crucial, 
however, that Mendelssohn does not use these powers for “display” as 
Thalberg does. The excuse for Mendelssohn’s virtuosity is again that 
for Mendelssohn it is only “the means of expression, and not the end 
of an exhibition.” 

The theme of “novelty” recurs here. Audiences and critics have 
always craved “novelty” or “newness.” Today, with a mostly 


13 ®Times (London). June 25. 1844. 
13l JohnBuR (London). June 29. 1844. 
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unchanging repertoire of works, that novelty is largely sought in new 
performances. (The veiy act of going to a concert is a search for 
something new, as opposed to reexperiencing our favorite definitive 
recording.) The search for novelty has also led to the twentieth 
century revivals of many of the ignored or forgotten composers of 
previous centuries. The search for new material to record has granted 
extra impetus to this movement. In the nineteenth century novelty 
could be gotten in the same two ways. In the first half of the century, 
new music was the primary source of novelty. 132 As the repertoire 
congealed, however, it became the performers who introduced the 
novelty. As the roles of the performer and the composer became 
separate, two trends emerged among the performers. The virtuosi 
sought to introduce effect and novelty at the expense of the original 
composition. It was the other group of performers being studied here, 
Mendelssohn and his circle for the moment, who introduced the idea 
of fidelity to the text now so pervasive. Hogarth’s remarks are 
interesting because novelty, like effect, was something associated with 
the virtuosi and as we have seen, virtually all of the critics want to 
distinguish what Mendelssohn is doing from what Thalberg and Liszt 
are doing. Here, however, Hogarth indicates both his century’s desire 
for novelty and Mendelssohn ability to deliver that novelty. This is a 
new aspect of Mendelssohn’s playing. Was Mendelssohn’s playing 
novel in contrast to the adulterations of other performers (much like 
how Roger Norrington’s recording of the Berlioz Symphonie 
fantastique 133 was novel in its attempt to “purify” or “cleanse” a 
nineteenth century work. i.e. was it novel to attempt a faithful 
performance) or was each Mendelssohn performance different and 
spontaneous? 

Hogarth, like virtually all of the other reviewers, believes that 
the cadenzas were actually spontaneous creations. (It is also possible 
that the terms extemporaneous and improvised had a different 
connotation in the nineteenth century.) 


132 See appendix 2 for the attacks on the London Philharmonic Soceity for not 
providing enough new music. 

!33Hector Berlioz. Symphonie fantastique. Roger Norrington and The London 
Classical Players. (Middlesex. England: EMI CDC 7 49541 2, 1989) 
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The critic for the Morning Post (probably Gruneison) also 
praises Mendelssohn grasp of Beethoven’s spirit, but goes even farther 
to give Mendelssohn’s union with Beethoven a religious significance. 

Amateurs were lost in admiration at the rich fertility 
of his cadences kindred in spirit with the inspirations 
of the master mind. The concerto is most deliciously 
instrumented throughout and Mendelssohn's tact in 
making his instrument and the tutte blend with each 
other so that the design of the composer was never lost 
sight of was really surprising. It afforded evidence of 
his thoughtful regard for the matter he was interpreting 
and of the utter disregard of self. His artistic 
disinterestedness is one of the finest attributes of 
Mendelssohn...Beethoven was uppermost in his mind 
anH every feat he executed was with a holy recollection 
that the conceptions of his model were to be 
embodied. 134 

The themes of Mendelssohn’s spiritual link to Beethoven and his 

supreme disregard for self, recur in yet another review of the same 

concert: this time in the Spectator . 

Of the playing of the extraordinary master we can never 
have enough: he is simply the greatest pianist of the day 
by having the advantage over the parade-players of an 
intense devotion to music... As an executive artist his 
position is even higher than as a composer; because we 
are always in hearing him under the influence of the 
past, and thinking thus did Bach. Mozart. Handel or 
Beethoven. The career of Mendelssohn recalls the true 
view of the life of a musician—in which habit has made 
many err it elevates the art, and renders its honours 
more difficult and more enviable....His delivery of the 
work [cadenzas] was characterized by truth and 
simplicity which had each its own peculiar character 
and degree of excellence. The first full and powerful: 
combined Bach with Beethoven, and treated the subject 
in a profusion of grand sequences and improvised 
harmonies. The second, in which the phrases to be 
worked were not obvious, fixed attention by its 
extraordinary ingenuity and science. We believe that 
the whole audience listened to these cadences as the 
most interesting part of the fine concerto; and this, 
indeed, the warmth of the character inseparable from 
genuine improvisation rendered them. 135 


It is no wonder that Mendelssohn loved England. He so completely 
fulfilled the English ideal of the educated gentleman amateur 


134Morning Post (London), June 25. 1844. 

^spectator (London). June 29. 1844. Edward Holmes is the most likely 
reviewer. 
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musician, as opposed to the paid professional, “the career of 
Mendelssohn recalls the true view of the life of a musician,” that he 
could almost do no wrong. The English, who were thoroughly devoted 
to the music of Bach and Handel, were thrilled to find so esteemed a 
figure who endorsed their taste. It was not uncommon for a British 
critic, like this one, to hear “Bach, Mozart, Handel or Beethoven” in 
everything Mendelssohn did. Still, in spite of this strong bias, this 
review is informative. It begins with many of the familiar themes: (1) 
the direct comparison of Mendelssohn’s playing to that of the 
“parade-players,” (2) Mendelssohn’s “advantage” is based on his 
“intense devotion to music," to the “truth and simplicity “ of his 
playing, and ultimately to his understanding of the great masters. By 
listening to Mendelssohn playing the great masters, or indeed to any 
true performer, we hear the composer and not the performer. This 
critic, therefore, places performers above composers, presumably only 
modem composers, because “we are always in hearing him [the 
performer] under the influence of the past, and thinking thus did 
Bach, Mozart, Handel or Beethoven.” While this is essentially another 
version of the transparent performer theory, it is new to hear the 
medium being praised over the creation of new messages! The critic 
seems to contradict this somewhat when he praises “these cadences 
as the most interesting part of the fine concerto,” but perhaps 
understanding the spirit of the work and composing cadenzas is still 
part of the “transmission" of the work. Finally, this critic, 
distinguishes between the two cadenzas. The descriptions, however, 
are too vague to give us any real information. The description of the 
first cadenza, at least, provides ample fruit for the imagination: “full 
and powerful; [it] combined Bach with Beethoven, and treated the 
subject in a profusion of grand sequences.” It is unclear what made 
this critic assume that the harmonies of these sequences were 
“improvised.” (Was there a mistake or a progression which an 
orthodox composer, like Mendelssohn, would never have allowed on 
paper? Or did he have direction information that these cadences 
were improvised?) 

All of the critics, however, seem to agree that these insertions 
were improvised. Chorley and Davison write: 
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even ere the cadence was reached: there the improvisore 
succeeded the Interpreter, and the pianist, availing 
himself of one or two of the lovely themes of the 
movement, excited himself to marvels of execution and 
his audience to raptures of admiration. 136 

The cadences introduced by Mendelssohn were 
masterly improvisations, and elicited uproarious 
applause. 13 ' 

Improvisation, by its very nature, is also an impressive technical feat. 
Chorley specifically says that they were “marvels of execution," while 
Davison simply mentions the “uproarious applause" which followed. 

In both cases, the danger is that Mendelssohn is made to look more 
like those other “masters of execution” and so many of the 
commentators qualify their awe at the technical feat by immediately 
turning to the inner qualities of the improvisations. (Kenney and 
Hogarth, above, only mentioned that the improvisations embodied the 
spirit of the composition and said nothing of their technical merits.) 
Henry Smart mentions both: 

he introduced two cadenzas of a masterly construction, 
quite in keeping with the compositions yet so fanciful, 
so erudite and charming in effect that the room rang 
again with enthusiastic plaudits of the delighted 
company. 138 

Only the London Illustrated News had nothing to say about these 
extraordinary improvisations, saying only that it “was faultlessly 
performed by Mendelssohn.” 139 

As much as we admire the compositions of Mendelssohn, we will 
never know the pleasure of hearing him improvise on Beethoven. 

While it is remarkable how consistent these reviews are, they leave us 
with a great deal of praise and rhetoric, but little real information 
about how the improvisations sounded. They do, however, 
demonstrate the connection between performance and composition 
and they point to a difference in the reception of improvisation. In 


136 Athenaeum (London), June 29. 1844. 

137Musical. World (London). June 27. 1844 , 215. 
138 Sunday Times (London). June 30. 1844. 

1 39niustraled London News. June 29, 1844. 
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addition to the technical requirements of any performance, 
improvisation, much like playing from memory, requires an additional 
technical skill. Improvisations serve to exaggerate and enlarge the 
differences in performing style. Like any performance, an 
improvisation can either be in the spirit of the author or an excuse for 
bravura display. Since the notes are not determined, there is a great 
deal more room for added virtuosity. It was in improvisation that the 
difference between Mendelssohn’s approach and that of the other 
virtuosi came into greatest relief. 

Mendelssohn’s interest in improvisation provides an additional 
demonstration of how differently Mendelssohn viewed performance 
and editions. Improvisation is by its very nature a spontaneous and 
imperfect act. The point is to be unique every time and not the same. 
Mendelssohn’s improvisation of cadenzas provides evidence that for all 
of his interest in correctness of editions, he also valued variety at 
concerts. (The two views are, of course, entirely compatible, since 
publication creates an entirely different set of concerns. The 
circumstances are similar to the twentieth century problem of live 
versus recorded performance. Many performers in this century, 

Glenn Gould, Wilhelm Furtwangler and Keith Jarrett for example, had 
entirely differently attitudes about what constituted performance in 
the studio and on stage.) It was demonstrated in the last chapter that 
Mendelssohn often created music for a specific occasion which would 
never be repeated: an improvisation is only a more extreme case of the 
same phenomena. In Mendelssohn’s world, there were stable musical 
works but also the possibility of singular performance events. A unique 
hybrid example is a story told by Hiller about how he and Mendelssohn 
were to improvise a cadenza together for the Mozart E flat concerto 
for two pianos. 

I was to begin extemporizing and make a pause on some 
chord of the seventh, Mendelssohn was then to 
continue and pause on another chord which we had 
fixed upon, and for the finish he had written a few pages 
for both instruments, now separately, now together, till 
the return of the Tutti. The thing succeeded perfectly. 
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and the audience, few of whom could make out how we 
had managed it. applauded enthusiastically. 140 

Moscheles also thought that Mendelssohn “improvised splendid 
cadenzas” in the Beethoven concerto. 141 Moscheles relates another 
story about improvising with Mendelssohn during the same season in 
London. He writes 

After dinner at Ayrton’s, Mendelssohn and I were requested to 
improvise together. He forced me to sit at the top end of the piano, 
and I followed his inspirations with the greatest of interest. The first 
was on a melody in the style of an English ballad, followed by one on 
‘See the Conquering Hero Comes’. While all this was going on, I 
managed to weave in the Scherzo from his A-minor Symphony. 142 
Unlike the case with Hiller, this appears to be a case of actual 
simultaneous improvisation. Note, however, that this was at a private 
function. 

There is always something mysterious about an improvisation, 
and it is not surprising that the appearance of a jointly improvised 
cadenza would great a stir. Hiller’s praise of Mendelssohn’s 
improvisation, echoes that of many of the general descriptions of his 
playing in general: a perfect mixture of old and new. A reverence for 
the old notes, with the ability to adjust and modernize, but without 
giving in to unnecessary external effect. Even the improviser who 


14< -*Hiller, 142: Hiller/Glehn. 161. (1839) “Ich soUte zu improvisiren anfangen 
and auf irgend einem Septimenaccord eine Fermate machen - von dieser aus 
soLLte Mendelssohn Jortfahren and auf einem Accorde. der gleichfalls bestimmt 
war, innehalten -- JUr den SchluJS endlich hatter er ein poor Seiten geschrieben, 
in welchen die beiden Instruments sich ablbsend und vereinigend 
zusammenwirkten bis zum Eintritt des TuttL Die Sache gelang voUkommen 
und die Zuhorer, die zum grojiten Theil den Zusammenhang sich nicht 
erkldren kormten, zoUten enthusiastischen BeifalL“ It is possible that 
Mendelssohn had done the same thing with Moscheles 7 years earlier. In 1832 
he wrote from London: “I am now going to Moscheles* concert, to conduct there, 
and to play Mozart’s Concerto, in which I have inserted [italics mineltwo long 
cadences for each of us." (Letter from London. June 1. 1832. 
Mendelssohn/Letters I. 357) Moscheles mentions a rehearsal on the day of the 
concert. May 28. 1832. at Erard’s Fabrik. (Moscheles I. 249; 
Moscheles/Coleridge, 180.) If Mendelssohn means the two piano cocnert in E 
flat (K 365) it has only one standard cadenza in the first movement Did he 
insert another or did he simply write two parts as he did later with Hiller. 

141 London. October 3. 1844 Moscheles/Coleridge. 300. 

142 London, 1844. Moscheles/Smidak 139. 
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most carefully avoided the temptation to create extravagant effect, 
however, could still dazzle his audience with this mysterious power to 
improvise and it is no surprise that Mendelssohn expressed 
increasing distress about improvising in public 

Mendelssohn’s improvised cadenzas put into greater relief the 
difference between his playing and that of the other soloists. It also 
demonstrates that there was a consistent attitude from his 
composition to his performance that the internal spirit was more 
important that the external surface. 

Criticism of Other Musicians 

While we do not have a corroborating letter from Mendelssohn 
flatly stating that these reviewers correctly assessed his goals as a 
performer, we do have his criticisms of other performers and 
performances. Despite Devrient’s assertion that Mendelssohn “never 
assumed to criticize on matters of taste,” and his great delicacy and 
political savvy, Mendelssohn, of course, had his own opinions about 
other performers. 

As with everything else in his life, Mendelssohn’s relations with 
other artists, show him to be a tolerant and unselfish man. This is 
especially apparent in his dealing with the two composers whose 
music deviated the most from his. 

Franz Liszt (1811-1886) 

Mendelssohn’s hatred of anything exaggerated or inflated was a 
part of his natural disposition which led him to dismiss all of the 
virtuosi as mere dazzlers. His judgment of Liszt, however, is more 
complicated. 

In his youth, Mendelssohn wrote 

Liszt plays very well; he has many fingers, but little 
brains, and his improvisations are miserable 
indeed. 143 


143 unpublished letter. July 24. 1825. Quoted from Werner 25 and 311. 
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Hiller, however, tells two stories. 144 First he tells that soon after 

Mendelssohn’s arrival in Paris (1831) he came to Hiller one day saying 

he had just seen a “miracle." Liszt had read his manuscript of the G 

minor Piano Concerto (Opus 25). 

though it is hardly legible, he played it off at sight in 
the most perfect manner, better than anybody else 
could possible play it—quite marvelously! 145 

Second he reports that Mendelssohn wrote 

As to your Liszt with his two fingers on one key. what 
does a homely provincial like me want with him? What 
is the good of it all? 146 

Mendelssohn was only 16 when he first met Liszt in Pans and 
like many teenagers, he was confident about his opinions. While he 
remained opposed to excessive virtuosity and to trivial and showy 
music throughout his life, his tact would never again fail him so 
greatly. When Liszt came to Leipzig in 1847 he faced an uphill battle. 
The Leipzig public was conservative and by this time was firmly under 
the spell of Mendelssohn. In addition, the advance publicity by Liszt’s 
manager prejudiced the public against him before he even appeared. 
Even Schumann said “it was not Liszt’s fault that the public was made 
uneasy by the advance announcements, and annoyed by the mistakes of 
the concert management.” 147 Mendelssohn responded by throwing a 
huge party for Liszt in the hall of the Gewandhaus where he and Cecile 
played host. At Liszt’s request Schubert’s newly discovered C major 
symphony was performed along with other works. The evening closed 
with Liszt. Mendelssohn and Hiller playing a Bach triple concerto. 


144 Hiller is the only contemporary to claim that Mendelssohn was greatly 
impressed by Liszt at first and then later hardened against him. Hiller 145. 
Hiller/Glehn 164-5. 

145 Hiller. 23-4; Hiller/Glehn. 26-7. * Da habe ich ein Wunder erlebt, ein wahres 
Wander....legte ihm das Manuscript meines Concedes vor - und es er spielte es, 
es ist kaum leserUch, mit der grdJSten Vollendung vom Blatt — man harm es gar 
nicht schoner spielen, als er es gespielt hat — es war wunderbar!" 

14 ®Hiller. 39; Hiller/Glehn. 44-5. * und Euer Liszt mit seinen zwei Fingem aitf 
einer Taste kann einem burgerlichen KLeinster, wie ich bin. auch gestohlen 
werden. Wozu client alles das?" 

147 Werner, 316. 
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While Liszt had initially received a very cold reception by the Leipzig 
public, after this party, the public had only storms of applause. 148 

As in the case of Berlioz, Mendelssohn’s refined manners often 
prevent us from inferring too much from his actions. Mendelssohn 
should have despised both Berlioz and Liszt for a myriad of 
philosophical, aesthetic and personal reasons and yet he played the 
gracious host to both. More importantly, perhaps, Mendelssohn was 
able to see past all of the differences and appreciate their real talent. 
(In fact, after his experience with Liszt in Leipzig he swore off ever 
judging another musical competition again. 149 ) In other words, these 
gestures represent at least some respect for their artistic talents 
combined with a bit of sympathy for any musician, a generous 
disposition and firmly entrenched manners. His final opinion on 
Liszt after all of this was in fact mixed. 

On the other hand. Liszt possesses a degree of velocity 
and complete independence of finger, and a thoroughly 
musical feeling, which can scarcely be equaled. In a 
word, I have heard no performer whose musical 
perceptions, like those of Liszt, extended to the very tips 
of his fingers, emanating directly from them. With this 
power, and his enormous technicality and practice, he 
must have far surpassed all others, if a man’s own ideas 
were not after all the chief point, and these, hitherto at 
least, seem denied to him: so that in this phase of art. 
most of the great virtuosos equal, and indeed excel 
him. 150 

So while Mendelssohn respected Liszt’s technical ability, he thought it 
was an empty talent, with not enough brains to go with the fingers; the 
form exceeded the content. 


14 ^Lampadius/1887. 326. 

14 ^Letter to his Mother. Leipzig. March 30, 1840. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II, 150; 
Mendelssohn/Letters I. .203. 

150(See also letter to Moscheles March 21, 1840 on Liszt and letter to Hiller) Letter 
to his Mother. Leipzig. March 30. 1840. Briefe 11.149 Letters 11.202. “. Hingegen 
besitzt Liszt eine gewisse Celenkigkeit und Verschiedenheit der Finger und ein 
durch und (lurch musikalischen GefuhL, das wohl nirgend seines Gleichen 
Jrnden mdchte. Mil einem Worte, ich habe keinen Musiker gesehen, dem so wie 
dem Liszt die musikalische Empfindung bis in die Fingerspitzten liefe und da 
unmitteVbar asstromte, und bei dieser Unmittelbarkeit und der enormen 
Technik und Uebung wurde er alLe Andem weit hinter sich zurucklassen. wenn 
eigene Gedanken nicht bei alledem die Hauptsache waxen und diese ihm von der 
Natur - wenigstens bis jetzt -- wie versagt schienen, so daJS in dieser Beziechung 
die meisten andem groJSen Virtuosen ihm gleich oder gar uber ihn zu stellen 
sind .” 
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Giacomo Meyerbeer (1791-1864) 

His dislike for Meyerbeer is more straightforward and it is easy 
to conclude from this that Mendelssohn saw less musical substance 
behind Meyerbeer’s effects than he did in Liszt's and Berlioz’s. 151 Of 
Robert he wrote 

..the subject is miserable, confused and so cold, crazy, 
fantastic-the music is so completely reasonable. It is 
not lacking in effect, it is always well calculated... 

Melodies for whistling, harmony for the educated, 
instrumentation for the Germans, contradances for the 
French, something for eveiybody-but there's no heart 
in it. 152 

Several of Mendelssohn’s contemporaries noted that he looked at bit 

like Meyerbeer and this seems to have annoyed Mendelssohn a great 

deal. Hiller even tells of an incident when Mendelssohn changed his 

hair style to look less like Meyerbeer. 

Mendelssohn was often told that he was very like the 
composer of “Robert:" and at first sight his figure and 
general appearance did perhaps give some ground for 
the idea, especially as they wore their hair in the same 
style. I sometimes teased Mendelssohn about it, to his 
great annoyance, and at last one morning he appeared 
with his hair absolutely cropt. 153 


National Biases 

More interesting, however, are his strong national biases which 
caused him to generalize about good and bad performance traits. 

Mendelssohn’s letters are full of general biases against anything 
Italian and especially in matters of performance he also seems to have 
preferred the German way. He criticizes both English singing (“you 


15 Although perhaps he was merely embarraed that this “popular" composer was 
a fellow Jew? 

152 Letterto Klingemann. December 20, 1831. 

153Hiiier, 21; Hiller/Glehn, 23. “ Von vielen Personen mufSte Felix horen, er hdbe 
groJSe Aehnlichkeit mil dem Verfasser des Robert Im ersten Moment mochlen 
mochlen Gestalt und Haltung einige Veranlassung dazu geberu auch trugen beide 
ihr Hoar in gleicher Weise. Ich zog Mendelssohn zwveilen damit auf. ihn aber 
verdroj 5 es emstlich und eines Morgens erschien er mit aber grdulich 
geschnitten Oder verschnitten Haaren ." 
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will fall from your chair laughing” he writes to Devrient 154 ) and the 
Italian ( “the much renowned Donizetti [Donzelli?] is always singing 
sharp and roars fearfully. 155 ) As Mendelssohn writes to Devrient: 

You have no conception of an Italian chorus. As I was 
supposed to be in the land of music. I thought I would 
try and recognize one good voice amongst the chorus: 
but they were all vile, roar like quacks at a fair, and are 
always (without exception) a crotchet before or behind 
the orchestra. 156 

And in a letter to his family from Naples: 

Italy can no longer claim the glorious appellation of 
“the land of music;" in truth she has already lost it, and 
possibly she may yet do so even in the opinion of the 
world... 157 

Part of this is a reaction to the supposed domination of music by the 
Italians; Germans were still being sent to Italy to study Italian singing 
(much like Americans had to go abroad to be truly trained). To 
Mendelssohn, however, Germany had its own culture. As he rightly 
complains that 

the great fault with them all [German musicians! is the 
seeking to Italianize themselves, whilst what our 
northern nature has given them is the best and only 
good they have. 158 


154 London, May 19, 1829, Devrient. 80; Devrient/Macfarren. 76. “..sehe Dich 
vom Stahl fallen vor Lauchen’ 

155 Ibid., “der gefeierte Donizetti singt uberall zu hoch und schreil graJiUch’ 

15 ®Letter from Milan. July 13. 1831, Devrient, 118; Devrient /Macfarren, 118 . 

“ Derm, von einem italienischen Char hast Du keinen Begriff; ich wollle doch, da 
ich einmal im Lands der Musik war, gem eine einzige gate Stimme aus dem 
Char heraushoren, aber sie taugen alls Nichts; schreien wie Zahhbrecher auf 
der Messe, sind durchaus immer ein Viertel aus einander und ein Viertel vor 
und nach dem Orchester. ’ The bias applies to Italian compositions as well. 
Although he enjoys Italian church music he has nothing good to say about 
Italian secular music, it is miserable beyond all criticism. He likes his serious 
German music and approves of Spontini's remark that “The Germans treat 
music like an affair of state." Letter from Rome January 17. 1831. Briefe 1.78. 
Letter 1.96. “Les Allemands traitent la musique comme une affaire d’etat.” 

157 Letter from Naples, May 17. 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e I. ; 

Mendelssohn/Letters I. 151. “Diese Glorie vom “Lande der Musik" kann Italian 
nicht behallen: in der That hat es sie schon vrloren und wird es ouch vielleicht 
bald in der Meinung der Leute..." 

158 Letter from Milan. July 13. 1831. Devrient, 119; Devrient/Macfarren, 119, 

*Aber der Hauptfehler ist, da£ sie sich immer italienisch ausbilden woUen, 
wahrend das, was ihnen unsre Natur mitbringt daJS Bests und einzige Gate ist" 
Chorley also has something to say on this“I cannot resist availing myself of 
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Even adjusting for the unadulterated national bias, however, we are 
still left with statements like the following: 

The land of artists is. once and for all. Germany. Long 
may it live. 159 

In these criticisms of both Italian and English musicians he 
makes a distinction between the spirit and the letter; with both we 
see a general suspicion of virtuosity and his general dislike of external 
effect. Not unlike his teacher Hegel, Mendelssohn finds the Italian 
singing exaggerated, while the simple folk song of the barmaid has 
genuine spirit. 160 

Alas! you have no ideas of the extent of these horrors. 

Could you but hear one of these Italian-taught singers, 
what a total absence of all method they have; how much 
better and more purely a Bavarian barmaid sings than 
they; how they ape the originalities . naughtiness, and 
exaggerations of the great singers, and call that 
method. 161 


such an authority, to point out that the severe and unfriendly antagomism 
betwixt the different great schools of European music, which, of late, seems to 
have become fashionable, has not been fallen into by the most severely 
scientific masters of their art A raw student, fresh from Germany, with a few 
chords and Burschen phrases, and a great deal of tobacco smoke, may fancy it 
orthodox to say, as I once heard pompously said, regarding the Italian Opera, 

“It has not the slightest interest for me"~and turn contemptuously on his heel; 
but Haydn and Mozart had more cordiality, discretion, and Catholicism..” 
Chorely MGM. 397(fn). He also remarks overhearing that a particular Italian 
composition must be clever since its composer studied in England, and this, of 
course, strikes him as funny because in England they “would have spoken 
exactly the same way of Italy." 

159 Letter from Milan. July 13. 1831. Devrient 120. Devrient/Macfarren 120. * Das 
Land der Kunstler ist nun einmal Deutschland und es soil leben /’ 

160 This is related to a German portrayl of Italian and French music as more 
AvJSerlichkeit as opposed to the more Innerlichkeit German music. Wagner, as 
we shall see .was neither the first or the last German to characterize the French 
as “hystrionic." 

161 Letter from Milan. July 13. 1831. Devrient 119. Devrient/Macfarren 119. “Ach 
Gott, Du begreisst die ganze Niedertrachtigkeil von so was nicht! - Aber hare 
nur solche italienisch GebUdeten an. wie die so gar keine Methods haben. wie 
eine baverische Kellnerin reiner und besser singt, wie sie den groJSen 
Sangerinnen ihre kleinen Genialitdten, ihre kleinen Unarteru 
Uebertreibungen u. dergL nachahmen, und das Methods nennen." 
Mendelssohn’s praise of the natural folksong over the Italian art tradition, is a 
Hegelian notion which will be echoed by Nietzche. In practice, however, 
Mendelssohn, had a little less tolerance for barmaids as he writes * Nur keine 
Nationalmusik! Zehntausand Teufel sollen doch alles Volks thum holen! Da 
bin ich hier in Welschland und o wie schorl, ein Harfenist sitzt auf dem Flur 
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Mendelssohn was especially critical of the way the Italians 
embellished their sacred music. 

It is quite immaterial which they sing, for the 
embellimenti are pretty much the same in all three. 

Each chord has its embellimento, thus very little of the 
original composition is to be discovered. How these 
embellimenti have crept in they will not say. It is 
maintained that they are traditional; but this I entirely 
disbelieve. In the first place no musical tradition is to 
be relied on; besides, how it is possible to cany down a 
five-part movement to the present time from mere 
hearsay? 162 

Even the best of the singers (Mariano) is unable to prevent 
“negligence and bad habits” (Nachlassigkeil und die uble Gewohnheit) 
from producing some “fearful dissonance” (entsetzliche 
Detonationen). 163 The criticism is consistent with everything 
Mendelssohn has said so far; these embellishments are unnecessary 
performance additions which only serve to veil the musical work 
hidden underneath. The performer should be transparent to the 
work. 

His criticism of English playing is that they do not care about the 
music. Note that again it is the inner spirit which is missing, although 
this time in favor of the letter of the text. 


jedes Wirthshauses von Ruf und spielt in einem fort sogenannte 
VolksmeLodiee,, dLh. infames, gemeines, falsches Zeug, zu gleicher Zeit ...” “No 
national music for me! Ten thousand devils take all nationality! Now I am in 
Wales, and. dear me! a harper sits in the hall of every reputed inn. playing 
incessantly so-called national melodies: that is to say. most infamous, vulgar 
out-of-tune trash, with a hurdy-gurdy going at the same timer Letter from 
Llangollen, [sic] August 25. 1829. Hensel 1.242, Hensel /Klingemann I. 213 
i^Letter from Rome, June 16. 1831. Mendelssohn/Briefe I. 132; 

Mendelssohn/Letters I. 176. “Eigentlich aber ist es ziemlich einerlei, welches 
sie singen, derm die embellimenti machen sie beim einen, wie beim andem; fur 
jeden verschLieden Accord ein eigenes; und so kommt von der Composition 
nicht viel zum Vorschen. Wie die embellimenti hineingerathen sind, wollen sie 
nichl sagen, - behaupten es sei Tradition ein schlimmes Ding ist, so weiJS ich 
nicht, wie sich ein fQnfstimmiger Satz vom horensagen fortpflanzen soli ;” 

1 ^Letter from Rome, June 16. 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e I, 134; 
Mendelssohn/Letters I. 179. 
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The letter was there, but the spirit was absent, and 
inasmuch as the letter kills, life was everywhere 
wanting. 164 

Apparently, though, he felt that he played better in London, because 
the audiences listened better. 165 His criticism of both the English 
and the It alian performers is that the inner spirit is absent. While the 
English avoid the external additions of the Italians, they are still overly 
concerned with the external details. 

All of this helps to clarify why Mendelssohn was so suspicious of 
the virtuosi and of interpretation in general. 166 The early nineteenth 
century was full of composers and performers whose aesthetic was as 
far as possible from Mendelssohn's golden mean. Devrient, for 
example, describes Spontini’s tenure at the Royal Opera which lasted 
for most of Mendelssohn’s adult life. 

it was altogether a period of false splendour, ruinous to 
the spirit of German music, of which Spontini had not 
an idea. The violent contrasts in which he sought his 
effects, the startling shocks of his sforzati. in fact all 
his effects, calculated to tell only on the nerves and 
senses of the listeners, could not but demoralize the 
orchestra. 167 

Mendelssohn is even more concerned that the performer of 
sacred music be transparent. When writing to his father from Rome 
about the music of Holy Week, he refuses to comment on the quality of 
the performance. “You must not expect from me a formal critique on 


164 Letter from London. May 19, 1829. Devrient, 79-80: Devrient/Macfarren, 76. 
~Der Buchstabe war da, aber der Geist fehlte. vnd da der erste tddtet, so war 
uberall das Leben fort" 

165 Letterfrom London. June 19. 1829. Devrient. 85: Devrient/Macfarren. 82. 
~weil die Leule lieber zuhoren ." 

16&rhe great mystery is why Wagner, with all of his equally profound distrust of 
the external and the Italian allows his interpreters (or himself) so much 
latitude. See chapter 7. 

167 Devrtent. 211: Devrient/Macfarren. 216. es war dies Zeit glanzvoUer 

ScheinherrUchkeii, dem Wesen der Deutschen Musik ~ von der Spontini 
keinen Begriff hatte - verderblick. Die outrirten Effecte seiner Direction, die 
nur den Wechsel von erschuttemdem Sturm der Massen zum Saufen der 
Aeolsharfe suchle, dns erschreckende HineinreiBen seiner sforzati, aile seine 
auf den starksten Nervenreiz der Zuhbrer berechneten Effecte mu&ten das 
Orchester auBerordendich verwohnen. ’ 
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the singing.” 168 He is more concerned that it be carried out “with 
fidelity and conscientiousness, to call forth my respect and 
sympathy.” 169 

Mendelssohn’s distaste for bravura, however, apparently did not 
prevent him from being able to recognize true sensitivity. (His 
attempt to unruffle the feathers between Liszt and the Leipzig public 
in 1840 is a good example.) Lampadius writes: 

The crowd of virtuosi whose merit lay only in their 
mechanical skill, was endured with much patience: and 
if this mechanical skill was extremely great, he did not 
refuse a certain recognition of it, although the 
mistreatment of great masterpieces in their hands 
often pained him to the heart, yet when real taste and 
appreciation were joined with mechanical skill, he was 
the first to express his astonishment, and oftentimes 
gave such artists his immediate support, [namely 
Liszt] 170 

Even this review, however, emphasizes that Mendelssohn was critical 
of other performers who (1) added external effects or (2) were simply 
too concerned with external details. For Mendelssohn, “real taste” 
demanded an appreciation and understanding of the work. 


Ambivalence toward Performance 

Related to this view of performance, and perhaps more 
surprising, is Mendelssohn’s dislike of public performance in its 
entirety, an extreme position which regards all creation of sound as an 
external evil. It is unusual in a day which was growing more and more 
preoccupied with the sound of its music. Hensel, however, writes that 


168 Letter to his father, Rome. April 4, 1831. Mendelssohn/Briefe I.. 
Mendelssohn/Letters I. 126. *Deshalb also erwartet nicht von mir eine 

abgemessene Kritik uber den Gesang... ” 

169 Ibid. “...etwas mil Treue und Gewissenhaftigkeit nach Kraften voUkommen 
ausgejuhrt werde, um Respect davor zu haben und urn mich daran zujreuen. ” 
17 ®Lampadius/1886, 369: Lampadius/Gage/1887, 325. “Die Schaar der 

Virtuosen deren Verdienst nur in Over Fingerfrtigkeit enorm, so versagte er 
schon dieser seine Anerkennung nicht obwohl ihn die MisshandLung grosser 
Meisterwerke unter ihrem Handen gewiss oft in tiefster Seele schmerzte. 
Gesellte sich aber zu dem mechanischen Talent ouch wirklich Geist und 
Geschmack. dann war er der erste. der seine Bewunderung offen und neidlos 
aussprach und solche Kunstler bei ihrem Auftreten wirksam unterstutzte.'’ 
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In all his letters of this period we find traces— 
sometimes openly expressed, sometimes alluded to—of 
an increasing dislike to 'performances* and 
conducting, and a growing desire to stay at home, 
engaged in his own work—composition. He had never 
at any time cared much for these outward 
demonstrations of success.." [italics mine] 171 

Hensel’s examples, though, are a little mundane. 

If you dislike the idea of parting from Hensel. think of 
me. who must in a few weeks, though we have not been 
married four months yet. leave Cecile here, and go to 
England by myself—all too for the sake of a music 
festival.. 172 


But Moscheles also mentions Mendelssohn’s “well-known modesty” 
when asked to play. 173 Mendelssohn himself is specific in a letter to 
Hiller that he would rather compose than play. 

I often think I should like to retire completely, never 
conduct any more, and only write. 174 

Mendelssohn did keep an incredible concert schedule and he literally 
worked himself into an early grave. While his health deteriorated he 
continued to play. As he wrote to Hiller in 1838 

I am suffering as I did four years ago. from complete 
deafness of one ear, with occasional pains in the head 
and neck, &c.: the weakness in the ear keeps on without 
any interruption, and as I had to conduct and play in 
spite of it (I have been keeping my room for a fortnight) 
you may imagine my agony, not being able properly to 


J 71 Hensel II. 39-40; Hensel/Klingemann II. 35. 'In alien Briefen aus dieserZeit 
fmdet sich, bald leise anklingend, bald stark betont die KLage, dass das 
~Aufuhren " und Dirigiren einen grossen Theil seines Reizes fur ihn verloren 
habe und er sich mehr und mehr davon wegsehnt, und zum eigenen Arbeilen, 
zum Komponiren zum House sein hingezogen JuhUL AUe die ausserlichen 
Erfolae hatten vonjeher nicht allzuviel Reiz fur ihn gehabU" [underlining 
mine] 

172 Letter to Fanny, Hensel II. 39: Hensel/Klingemann II. 34. '-Wenn Du Dich von 
Hensel nicht trennen willst, so denk an mich, der ich in wenig Wochen allein 
nach England gehen soil und C&tile hier Lassen und bin noch keine vier Mortal 
verheirathet und muss es doch than. Und bios einem Musikfest zu Liebe,..' 

173 Moscheles I. 301; Moscheles/Coleridge. 213. “ seine gewohnte ultra capricios 
demuthige Bescheidenheit’ 

174 Hiller, 93: Hiller/Glehn, 105. “So mochte ich mich oft ganz herausziehen, 
nicht mehr dirigiren, nur schreiben..." 
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hear either the orchestra, or my own playing on the 
piano! Last time it went off after six weeks.. 175 

While this was certainly only a temporary condition, Mendelssohn had 
to work very hard to find the time between engagements to compose. 
This busy concert schedule also contributed to Mendelssohn’s failing 
health. He made almost twenty trips to England in an age where the 
trip took a week from Leipzig or Berlin. (On one occasion he did 
manage to make it back in an amazing six days when he had only a 
week between engagements.) While I am not prepared to conclude, 
on the basis of this evidence, that Mendelssohn desired only head- 
music, it seems consistent that a composer who had so many 
complaints against the performing style of his day, eventually began to 
despair about his own hectic performance schedule. 

Hegel on Performance 

Having demonstrated Mendelssohn’s fulfillment of many of 
Hegel’s views of the ideal composer, it should come as no surprise to 
learn that there is also a close connection between Hegel’s and 
Mendelssohn’s view of performance. Hegel has a detailed theory on 
the performance of music which includes a similar distinction 
between the spirit and letter of the work. 176 

We may now distinguish two chief ways in which a 
musical work of art is executed. The one immerses 
itself entirely in the given work of art and does not 
wish to render anything beyond what the work in hand 
already contains: whereas the other does not merely 
reproduce but draws expression, interpretation, the 
real animation in short, principally from its own 
resources and not only from the composition as it 
exists. 177 


17 5jLetter to Hiller. Leipsig, January 20, 1838. Hiller, 97; Hiller/Glehn. 109. Tch 
leide. wie vor vier Jahren schon einmal an gdnzlicher Taubheit des einen Ohrs 
und zuweiten Kopf. Hals, Schmerzen dazu, aber die Schwache des Ohrs dauert 
ununlerbrochen fort und da ich dabei doch dirigiren und spielen muJ3te (jetzt 
hate ich schon seit vierzehn Tagen das Zimmer), so kannst Du Dir meine Pein 
denken, wie ich weder das Orchester rechi hbrte, noch meine eigenen Passagen 
auf dem FiugeL Es ist damals nach sechs Wochen vergangen..." 

17 ®It is detailed in the Lectures of Aesthetics, Vol II. Sect IIl.III.c, Romantic Arts. 
Music, p. 955. 

177 Hegel. 955. 
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Hegel is remarkably nonpartisan here. He simply delineates the 
two ways of performing without establishing a hierarchy. He seems 
unconcerned for the moment that a performer might go too far in his 
reliance upon his own musical expression. (It is odd, for example, 
that Hegel only mentions adding “expression and interpretation” 
without mentioning the pitfalls of adding notes.) The passage, in fact, 
contains the seeds for both the conservative Mendelssohn/Berlioz view 
that performance should be a recreation and the forthcoming 
Liszt/Wagner view that performance should be a new creation in 
partnership between the composer and the performer. It even seems 
as if the performer as creator view has a head start because it is the 
performer which is the source of “real animation.” But Hegel is not a 
composer trying to protect his music from the ravages of careless 
arrangers. Hegel simply desires what he always desires: that the form 
be appropriate to the content. Hegel believes that art is the marriage 
of the internal and the external. Just as the ideal composition 
matched the appropriate external mood with an inner content 
(avoiding both a specific program and imitative detail) the perfect 
performance will match the inner spirit of the work to an appropriate 
external surface. 

Hegel deals with this problem by dividing music into three 
types. First is music which has “objective solidity.” 178 Hegel 
compares this type of music to literary epic where “what is to have the 
effect is not the actual tones of his [the performer’s] voice, his speech 
and narration, but the subject itself.” 179 Since the deeds of the 
heroes are literally able to speak for themselves, the speaker must not 
interject anything of his own into the text. 

The executant artist not only need not. but must not, 
add anything of his own. or otherwise he will spoil the 
effect. He must submit entirely to the character of the 
work and intend to be only an obedient instrument. Yet 
on the other hand, in this obedience he must not as 
happens often enough, sink to being merely 
mechanical, which only barrel-organ players are 
allowed to be. 180 


178 Hegel. 956. 

179 lbid. 

18 °Ibid. 
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Here Hegel sounds like Mendelssohn. He wants an obedient 
performer, but not a boring one. Still, the emphasis here is on a 
performer who is mostly transparent. Hegel then, also like 
Mendelssohn, makes a distinction between the spirit and the merely 
mechanical. 


If on the contrary, art is still to be in question, the 
executant has a duty to give life and soul to the work in 
the same sense as the composer did. and not to give the 
impression of being a musical automaton...The 
virtuosity of such animation, however, is limited to 
solving correctly the difficult problems of the 
composition on its technical side...In the matter not of 
technique but of the spirit, genius can consist solely in 
actually reaching in the reproduction the spiritual 
height of the composer and then bringing it to life . 181 

Hegel advocates another of his middle positions. For this type of 
music (presumably the ideal type Hegel has already defined) the 
performer’s job sounds remarkably as Mendelssohn describes it: “to 
give life and soul to the work” while limiting this animation “to solving 
correctly the difficult problems of the composition on its technical 
side.” 


Hegel, however, finds no need to apply the same standard to the 
opera house, where the musical works indulge 

the composer’s own freedom and caprice, where we look 
less for thorough solidity in expression and in other 
ways of treating melody, harmony, characterization, 
etc. Here the bravura of the virtuoso is in its right 
place, while genius is not restricted to the mere 
execution of what is given but has a wider scope so that 
the executant artist himself composes in his 
interpretation, fills in gaps, deepens what is 
superficial, ensouls what is soulless and in this way 
appears as downright independent and productive . 182 

In opera therefore, the performer is freed from “the strictest 
attachment to the particular meaning of the words” and becomes a 
more independent party which can “resound on its own account .” 183 
This also seems to justify Hegel’s initial position that there is room in 


181 Hegel, 956. 
182 Hegel. 956. 
183 He gel. 957. 
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the world for both the creative and the recreative performer; it only 
depends on the type of music being performed. What is appropriate in 
the concert hall is not appropriate in the opera house, which may be 
one of the reasons why Mendelssohn never succeeded as a conductor 
of opera. Hegel offers no comment on the situation when the singer 
is merely abusive of the composer, but is optimistic that when the 
performer possesses genius the performance holds a special 
attraction. Likewise, in virtuoso instrumental music the externality of 
the instrument disappears altogether “and then in this virtuosity the 
foreign instrument appears as a perfectly developed organ of the 
artistic soul .” 184 

Now the difference between Hegel’s view and Mendelssohn’s 
appears. Hegel has defined three types of music which require three 
different performance styles. In the first category, music of “objective 
solidity.” the performer should animate the work with its original 
spirit but not anything else. In the second category, music in the 
opera house, the performer becomes an equal partner and in the third 
category, instrumental virtuoso music, the externality of the performer 
becomes the subject itself. While the first category appears in 
complete agreement with Mendelssohn’s view, we know that Hegel 
usually prefers the middle category of his triads. Ignoring the 
potential atrocities, Hegel seems content to concentrate on the 
greatest potential. While a masterly creative performance of a 
masterwork would be the best of all possible worlds, the greatest 
chance of success lies with allowing performers to do what they do 
best and with the type of music (opera) which responds best to what 
performers do best . 185 In other words, just as the best settings of text 
come from a compromise between words and text, the best 
performances come from a compromise between composer and 
performer. Just as the best words require no music and the best 
music requires no text, the best compositions require only the most 
transparent of performers (the composition can speak for itself) and 


184 He gel. 957. 

185 Both Hegel and Schopenhauer were big fans of Rossini. See Hegel's letters 
from Vienna 1826 in Lindenbeiger/Shelley/Rossini. 
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the best performers require no great composition to work their magic. 
In Hegel's scheme, the genius of performance obliterates the work. 

all external conditions are forgotten—place, occasion, 
specific context in the act of divine service, the subject 
and sense of a dramatic situation; we no longer need or 
want any text: nothing at all is left beyond the 
universal note of feeling. 186 

So it is a waste to have the best performers performing the best music 
(we would not want to obliterate a great composition) and the best 
music does not require the same kind of interpretive performance. 
Thus Hegel argues that Rossini actuality makes it more difficult for his 
singers, and not less, because he forces them to create . 187 

Hegel’s and Mendelssohn’s solutions are different because their 
goals are different. Hegel is interested in the most likely chance for 
having the inner spiritual content manifest itself appropriately in its 
external manifestation. Mendelssohn’s agenda is very different. Since 
the time of Hegel’s lectures in Berlin, Mendelssohn, and many other 
musicians as well, had become more and more interested in 
preserving the music from Hegel’s first category, the music of 
“objective solidity .” 188 As a composer who writes only in the 
Beethoven model, and not in the Rossini one, Mendelssohn is only 
concerned with “appropriate” performances of music like his own and 
that of the great German masters. While Mendelssohn was ready and 
willing to make exceptions for virtuosi who were also sensitive 
musicians (virtuosity not being required for the vast majority of his 
own compositions) he knew the practical reality better than Hegel and 
knew that this perfect marriage of performer and composition was 
unlikely to happen; since most performers could not or would not 
discriminate between which of Hegel’s categories of music they were 
playing, they would take excessive liberties in the music of the first 


186 Hegel, 957. 

187 Hegel, 957. 

188 Although Hegel gives no examples of his first category, it is safe to say, given 
his characterization of Italian opera and virtuoso instrumental music in the 
others, and given his interest in Bach. Mozart the other classical composers, 
that he is referring to the central tradition of German instrumental music. 
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category. Both Hegel and Mendelssohn, however, apply the same 
distinction between the technical and spiritual content to of music. 


Performance Practice as External Effect 

The question of Mendelssohn’s views on performance will 
ultimately have to be compared to his specific performance style 
(chapter 6) but we can move halfway by beginning to discover how 
Mendelssohn divided the elements of music into the spiritual and the 
literal (or technical). Since both Liszt and Wagner will use the same 
argument, that overzealous adherence to the letter kills the spirit, to 
attack Mendelssohn and his follows, it is especially crucial to known 
which elements fall outside the purview of the spiritual. Specifically, 
Mendelssohn had no interest in what we would call “performance 
practice." Why else did he consider orchestration (and not just 
orchestral effect) outside of the musical work? 

While the mature Mendelssohn is silent on this issue, the young 
Mendelssohn was outspoken on the importance of orchestral effect on 
at least one occasion. Rellstab reports that in the infamous first 
meeting between Goethe and the young Mendelssohn, Goethe asked 
Mendelssohn to play the overture from Don Giovanni, but 
Mendelssohn declined, 

with the assertion, that it could not be played as it was 
written, and nobody dared make any alteration in it. 

He. however, offered to play the overture to 'Figaro.' 

...he gave the orchestral effects so magnificently that 
the effect was extraordinary: and I can honestly state, 
that it afforded me more gratification than ever an 
orchestral performance did. 189 

While it appears at first that this may provide a clue as to the 
inclination of Mendelssohn the performer it is a red herring. It is 
unclear why Mendelssohn refuses to play the Giovanni overture. There 
are at least two possibilities. One is that the overture contains 
orchestral effects which simply cannot be reproduced on the piano. If 
these are “essential” to the work then Mendelssohn simply cannot 

189 gee Rellstab’s account of Mendelssohn’s first visit to Goethe in the Appendix 
to Gage/1865. 240. 
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play the piece on the piano without “altering it” (without, in other 
words, creating something else.) Two is that the piece cannot be 
played as written on the piano and Mendelssohn is unwilling to change 
it to make it more pianistic. Either would seem to argue that 
Mendelssohn has some interest in preserving the external or 
orchestral effects. The problem with either theory, is that 
Mendelssohn, is able (and willing) to reproduce them in Figaro. Is it 
that certain effects cannot be reproduced or that certain pieces rely 
more on their orchestration and are therefore less transferable? It is 
ultimately unclear how the young Mendelssohn distinguished between 
the two overtures. This example from Mendelssohn’s youth, however, 
is the only one of its kind. While there is no overwhelming, or even 
consistent, body of evidence, the mature Mendelssohn routinely make 
performance decisions which indicate a lack of concern for the details 
of external and performance effect. 

When producing his many Handel oratorios, Mendelssohn had 
no interest in the intended size of the orchestra or chorus. When he 
conducted Handel’s Solomon for the seventeenth Lower Rhenish 
Music Festival in 1835 (in Cologne that year) Mendelssohn took the 
extra trouble of assembling an unusually large orchestra and chorus: 

91 violins, 33 violas, 26 celli, 17 double-basses, 19 woodwind, 16 
brass, bass and kettle drums, 118 sopranos, 101 altos, 120 tenors and 
137 basses. 190 Of course, it should be noted that this production, as 
were most of these productions, was for a special festival occasion. 
While the practical requirements of an outdoor concert, or civic pride, 
certainly influenced Mendelssohn, he seems to have never considered 
the size of the ensemble to be important. 

Similarly, Mendelssohn was not immune to all of the liberties in 
which nineteenth century pianists engaged. He seems to be rather 
proud of the fact that he added arpeggios and doublings to the Bach 
Chromatic Fantasia. 


ISOrhese were large forces even for his day. (See Carse, 80 and Werner, 254.) It was 
also for this performance that Mendelssohn was required to transcibe his 
version of the organ part since the organ was at the back of hall. See the letter 
to Abraham from Dusseldorf, April 3, 1835. Mendelssohn/Letters, 82. 
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Yes! the arpeggios in the chromatic fantasia are 
certainly the chief effect I take the liberty to play them 
with all possible crescendos, and pianos, and 
fortissimos, pedal, of course, and to double the notes in 
the bass: further, to mark the small passing notes at the 
beginning of the arpeggios (the crotchets in the middle 
parts), etc., and likewise the principle notes of the 
melody just as they come: rendered thus, the succession 
of glorious harmonies produces an admirable effect on 
our rich-toned new pianos. For example, the 
commencement, merely thus— 

(N.B. Each chord played in double arpeggios; afterwards 
only once, as they come...) 


Mendelssohn's Musical Example: 

Bach Chromatic Fantasia. Measure 27 



Then to the end thus:— 

Mendelssohn’s Musical Example: 

Bach Chromatic Fantasia. Measure 47 



People vow that this is quite as fine as Thalberg. and 
even more so. Don’t show this receipt, however, to any 
one: it is a mystery like all domestic receipts. 191 


191 Letterto Fanny. Leipzig. November 14. 1840. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 217-8. "Jla. die Arpeggien in der chromatischen 
Phantasie sirtdja eben der HaupteffecL Ich erlaube mir ndrrdich die Freiheit, 
sie mil alien moglichen Crescendo’s und Plano’s undjf’s zu machen. Pedal 
versteht sich. und dazu die BaJSnoten zu uerdoppeln. Femer die kdeinen 
durchgehenden Noten (die Viertel in den Mittelstimmen ils.w.) zu Anfang des 
Arpeggio's zu markiren, ebenso die Melodie-Note. wie es gerade kommt, und 
dann then die einzigen Harmoniefoigen auf den dicken neueren FUjgeln 
prdchdg wohL Z.B. den Anfang bios so: 
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Before condemning Mendelssohn too quickly on the strength of these 
two examples, it is crucial to understand that neither of these cases 
involves adding any new pitches. Orchestration, arpeggios, and adding 
octaves are all considered to be entirely separate from the musical 
work. They involve only texture and not the musical ideas. If we 
consider the weight of the evidence it is also clear that virtually 
everyone who knew Mendelssohn told a dozen stories about his 
attempts to restore works and I have here cited the only two cases 
which involve the altering of works and both are quite minor. 

Still this example provides a wealth of information on 
Mendelssohn’s common assumptions. He added dynamics, 
exaggerating them some might say, in an attempt to create more 
dramatic contrast. Note that even for Mendelssohn, part of the source 
of a performer’s excellence is in the creation of effects which involve 
not only touch, dynamics, pedal, voicing and the elements used today, 
but doublings, timing and the general disposition of the notes on the 
keyboard. In other words, the performer is responsible for the 
creation of the sound. The composer creates relationships, but the 
realization in sound is the job of the performer. He is proud of the 
new rich tone of the modem piano and sees no reason not to use it. 

He never even considered using a harpsichord. 

We have, in a way, come full circle. To us it might seem a bit 
paradoxical that Mendelssohn should try to “restore” Bach and Handel 
without restoring the original instrumentations as well. At the 
beginning of this chapter, however, it seemed quite reasonable for 
Mendelssohn to abandon his attempt to set the music of Sophocles’s 
Antigone with “period instruments." There, Mendelssohn 
determined that the internal spirit of the text would somehow 
permeate the music to give it an ancient flavor. It would seem that the 
same decision has been made here for the same reasons. There is the 
practical problem of getting the instruments, and even more 
importantly of tuning them. There is also the strong analogy with 


(N.B. jeden Accord zweimal gebrochen, nachher ouch nur einmal, wie’s kommt) 
[example 1 ] Dana zJB. dnx Ende so: [example 2) Das Leule schworen, das sei 
gerade so schon wie Thalberg, oder noch besser. -Zeig' aber dies Recept 
Niemand; es ist ein GeheimniJS wie alle Hausmittelchen ." 
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composition: if the external details of the poetic text were not to be 
followed literally (in different ways for both Goethe and Sophocles) 
then the same might apply to a musical text by Handel. Insisting upon 
Handel’s exact instruments would be like trying to “make the willow 
to rustle, the child to shriek, and the horse to gallop.” 192 

In addition to being unconcerned about the number and specific 
type of instruments, Mendelssohn also gave no hint of interest in the 
original performance styles or practices of the ancient works he 
presented. An interest in performance practices grew only after 
musicologists, and archivists like Mendelssohn, had dispensed with 
the more fundamental questions of texts. One needs gamba music 
before one starts building gambas. While the interest begins with 
Fetis’s collection of instruments, it is Arnold Dolmetsch, at the end of 
the century, who is inspired to begin making instruments because he 
cannot find the instruments required by the scores he wants to play. 
(There is a simil ar analogy in twentieth century musicology. Only 
recently, after most of the texts had been published in new editions, 
has musicology begun turning to questions of hermeneutics and 
meaning: first things first.) Mendelssohn also dealt with first things 
first; he restored texts and left it to later generations to restore 
performance practice. Or rather, he had enough to do with protecting 
the texts and, having never finished all of his proposed editions, he 
never even considered the philosophical issues of the next step. 
Mendelssohn’s silence on the issue would seem to add credence to 
this latter theory. As conscientious and as learned and sophisticated 
as Mendelssohn was, it would be surprising if there was a dialog about 
performance practice in his circle on which he was silent. 

Except for the analogy with composition, though, Mendelssohn 
is silent on the issue. There is one letter, however, in which his 
father Abra ham addresses him on this subject and which frames the 
question in very modem terms. 

Your intention to restore Handel in his original form. 

has led me to some reflections on his later style of 

instrumentation. A question is not infrequently raised 


192 Genoa. July. 1831. Mendelssohn/Brie/e I. 146: Mendelssohn/Letters I. 197-8. 
die Weiden rauschen, das Kind schreien, das Pferd galoppiren, ’ 
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as to whether Handel, if he wrote in our day, would 
make use of all the existing musical facilities in 
composing his oratorios.—which, in fact, only means 
whether the wonted artistic form to which we give the 
name of Handel, would assume the same shape now 
that it did a hundred years ago; and the answer to this 
presents itself at once. The question, however, ought to 
be put in a different form.—not whether Handel would 
compose his oratorios now as he did a century since, 
but rather, whether he would compose any oratorios 
whatever; hardly—if they must be written in the style of 
those of the present day. 193 

It is a brilliant rephrasing of the question which we persist in asking 
almost to this very day. Both his phrasing of the question and its 
answer reflect a nineteenth-century pragmatism that has long since 
vanished. The reason why Handel would not write oratorios had he 
lived in the nineteenth century, however, involves a remarkable 
Hegelian twist. 

From my saying this to you, you may gather with what 
eager anticipations and confidence I look forward to 
your oratorio, which will, I trust, solve the problem of 
combining ancient conceptions with modem 
appliances; otherwise the result would be as great a 
failure as that of the painters of the nineteenth century, 
who only make themselves ridiculous by attempting to 
revive the religious elements of the fifteenth, with its 
long arms and legs, and topsy-turvy perspective. These 
new resources seem to me like everything else in the 
world, to have been developed just at the right time, in 
order to animate the inner impulses which were daily 
becoming more feeble. On the heights of religious 
feeling, on which Bach. Handel, and their 
contemporaries stood, they required no numerous 
orchestras for their oratorios; and 1 can remember 
perfectly in my earliest years, the "Messiah,” “Judas.” 
and “Alexander's Feast" being given exactly as Handel 


!9 3 Letter from Abraham to Felix, Berlin, March 10. 1835. Mendelssohn/Brie/e 
II, 53-55; Mendelssohn/Letters II. 77-9. “ Dein Vorsatz, Handel in seiner 

ursprunglichen Gestalt zu restauriren, hat mich zu einigen Gedanken uber die 
spdtere Instrumentirung seiner Werke veranlaJSL Es entsteht dabei gewohrdich 
die Frage, ob Handel, wenn er heutschriebe, sich nicht aller jetzt vorhandenen 
musikalischen Mittel bedienen wurde, urn seine Oratorien zu componiren, was 
am Ende dock rdchts wetter heiBt als: ob die kunsterisch sittliche Gestaltung, 
welcher wir den Namen Handel geben, heute dieselbe duJSere Form annehmen 
wurde, welche sie vor 100 JaJhren gehaJbt hat, Oder im weiteren Sinne, ob die 
Welt heute aussieht, wie sie vor 100 Jahren ausgesehen hat, worauf dann die 
Antwort sich von selbst ergiebt Man muJS aber die Frage anders stellen, und 
zwar nicht, ob Handel heute seine Oratoriuen componiren wurde, wie vor 100 
Jahren, sondem ob er uberhaupt Oratorien componiren wurde. Wohl 
schwerlich, wenn sie jetzt rvur so zu schrieben waren, wie in der neusten Zeit 
geschehen ist " 
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wrote them, without even an organ, and yet to the 
delight and edification of every one. 194 

Hie similarity to Hegel’s theories of art and history now become 
manifest. Abraham seems to be saying that each age of history 
manifests itself in an appropriate form of art. For Hegel the evolution 
of art is also tied to the evolution of culture, specifically this means 
architecture for the Egyptians and Jews, sculpture for the classical 
age, painting for the renaissance and music for romantic period. (It is 
strange and unfortunate that Felix never responded to his father about 
this, or we have perhaps lost the letter, for it would both settle the 
question of his position on the subject and allow us to close the circle 
on the connection between Hegel and the Mendelssohn family.) 

Abraham Mendelssohn also seems to agree with Hegel, that 
romantic art brings with it external effects, in a disproportionate ratio 
to the internal life of the work: 

But how is this to be managed nowadays, when vacuity 
of thought and noise in music are gradually being 
developed in inverse relation to each other? 195 

A classical period for Hegel, was a time when the external surface and 
the internal spirit were in perfect harmony. Abraham seems to be 
implying that the works as originally orchestrated met this criterion. 
Rather than accusing his son of distorting the work’s exterior shape 
(he seems resigned that the orchestra is here to stay) he seems to be 


194 Ibid. “ Daraus, daJS ich Dir das sage, Kannst Du entnehmen, wie 

erwartungsvolL und zutrauend ich. dem Deinigen entgegen sehe, welches 
hoffentlich die AufgaJbe der Verbindung alien Sinns mit neuen Mitteln Ibsen 
wird, sonst wurde die Wirkung ebenso gewi3 ausbleiben, als die Maler d^c ig. 
Jahrhimderts sich nur Idcherlich machen wurderu die die Religiositat des 15. 
Jahrlumderts mit langen Armen und Beinen und einer auf den Kopf gesteUten 
Perspective wiederherstellen wollten. — Mir scheinen die neuen Miitel, so wie 
eigenllich AUes in der Welt zu rechter Zed gekommen zu sein, um schwacher 
werdenden inneren Motwen belebend zur Seite zu stehen, derm auf der Stufe 
religibsen Sinnes . auf welcher sich Bach, Handel und ihre Zeitgenossen 
bestanden, brauchten sie keines grofien Orchesters zu ihren Oratorien, und ich 
selbst erinnere mich noch sehr wohl aus meinen jungsten Jahren, daJS der 
Messias, Judas und das Alexandeifest ganz wie sie Handel gescrieben und sogar 
ohne Orgel, zu Aller Freude und Erbaunung gegeben worden sind. ” 

195jyjendelssohn/Brie/e II. 54-55: Mendelssohn/Letters II. 78. “Wiebringtman 
aberjetzt, wo Leerheit der Gedanken und Larm in der Musik sich allmahlig in 
umgekehrtem Verhd.ltn.i3 zu einander entwickelt hdben, die Sache zum 
Stehen? 
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saying that the new external resources have outgrown the old internal 
meanings. 


Riches are only a fault when we do not know how to 
spend them. How. then is the wealth of the orchestra to 
be applied? What guidance can the poet give for this, 
and to what regions? or is music to be entirely severed 
from poetry, and work its own independent way? I do 
not believe it can accomplish the latter, at least, only to 
a very limited extent, and not available for the world at 
large; to effect the former an object must be found for 
music as well as for painting, which, by its fervour, 
[IrmerUchkeit] its universal sufficiency and 
perspicuity, may supply the place of pious emotions of 
former days. It seems to me that both the oratorios of 
Haydn were in their sphere, also remarkable 
phenomena. The poems of both are weak, regarded as 
poetry; but they have replaced the old positive and 
almost metaphysical religious impulses, by those 
which nature, as a visible emanation from the 
Godhead, in her universality, and her thousandfold 
individualities, instills into every susceptible 
heart...in other words, the “Creation” and the 
“Seasons" are founded on nature and the visible service 
of God.—and are no new materials for music to be found 
there? 196 


Much of this is aimed at the other composers of the day, but the 
Handel question seems to have reached an impasse. If the new 
musical effects and instruments have “developed just at the right 
time, in order to animate the inner impulses which were daily 
becoming more feeble" 197 then Handel’s instrumentation should 
matter, or at least be perfectly suited to the performance of his works! 


196 Mendelssohn/Brfe/e II. 54-55; Mendelssohn/Letters II. 78 -79. “Reichthum ist 
aber auch nur dann ein Fehler, werrn man ihn nicht zu verwenden weiJ3. Wie 
also soil das Reiche des Orchesters verwendet werden? Welche AnLeitung kann 
der Dichler dazu geben, und in welchen Regionen. Oder soil die Musik sich ganz 
von der Poeste trennen und rein selbststdndig wirken? Ich glaube nicht, dgR sie 
letzteres konnen wird, wenigstens nur in beschranktem ma3e und nicht 
allgemein gultig; zu ersterem muJ3te aber ein Cegenstand sowohlfur die Musik 
wie fur die Malerei gefunden werden, welcher durch seine IrmerUchkeit, 
allgemeine Gulligkeit und Verstdndlichkeit die fruheren religiosen zu ersetzen 
im Stande ware. Nun will es mich bedunken, als ob die beiden Haydn'schen 
Oratorien auch in dieser Beziehung eine sehr merkwurdige Erscheinung waxen. 
Beide Gedichle sind schwach, als solche betrachtet: aber sie haben aufeine sehr 
gluckliche Weise statt des alien posiliven und fast ubersinnlichen 
Religionsmotivs dasjenige ergriffen, welches die Nature, als sichtbare 
Emanation der Gottheit, in ihrer AUgemeinheil und ihren tausendfaltigen 
Einzelnheiten jedem offenen Gemulh einfloj3L ..Mit anderem Worte: Sch'pfung 
und Jahreszeilen sind auf Nature und sichlbaren Gottesdienst gegrundet, und 
soUten da nicht noch neue Stoffe fur die Musik zu finden sein? 

197 Mendelssohn /Briefe II. 53; Mendelssohn/Letters II, 78. 
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However, the orchestra is now established, and is likely to maintain its 
present form without any essential modification for some time. 

Despite what appears to be the perfect philosophical argument for this 
issue. Abraham, does not propose that the original instruments matter 
in the slightest. 

Felix seems to have agreed. While it would be impossible (and 
unnecessary) to say that he had a “theory" of the unimportance of 
external effect, it seems clear that in so much as his letters and 
correspondence attest to any “theory" of the constitution of musical 
works, orchestration, external effect and performance practice seem 
to not play any consistent role in the identity of the musical work. 

More of his performance decisions will be examined in chapter 6, 
however, and a consistent pattern of which elements are essential to 
the musical work will emerge. 


Conclusions 

Mendelssohn made a lasting impression as the patron saint of 
fidelity to the composer’s score. This tradition continues in our own 
century. A 1962 history of the Gewandhaus orchestra states 

He [Mendelssohn! always respected the correct carrying 
out of the directions for execution, he added nothing 
nor did he omit anything, he did not interpret himself, 
but rather the composition. 198 

Written in an era when Bach and Handel could still be performed by a 
full symphony orchestra with impunity, it seems not fully a 
compliment here; Mendelssohn’s century certainly shared the same 
ambivalence. 

As Mendelssohn began to discover and perform ancient works, 
long unheard, he maintained a distinction between their internal 
qualities ( Innerlichkeit ) and their external ones ( AuJSerlichkeit .) In 
both the musical setting of verbal texts and the performance of 
musical texts, he emphasized the internal spirit over the external 


198pritz Hennenberg. The Leipzig Ceivandhaits Orchestra (Leipzig: Veb Edition. 
1962). p. 22. 
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effect or detail. Observers noticed a “transparency” to his 
performances, but Mendelssohn did not believe that the performer 
should be a mere vehicle. Adopting a Hegelian position that the form 
and the Content should be well suited for each other he preached that 
the composer (of a written text) or the performer (of a musical text) 
should remain faithful to the original spirit of the text. In other 
words, Hegel’s argument that free instrumental music runs the risk of 
dissolving into only external form without internal content, appears 
both in Mendelssohn’s compositions and in his theory of performance. 
His compositions often involve a general theme or mood, but avoid 
specific programmatic or narrative content. In performing, he also 
tried to understand the ancient spirit of a work and channel it to the 
present: ignoring the details of the original external performance. 
Hiller mentions this combination of old and new when describing 
Mendelssohn improvisations on Bach themes. 

He then improvised, combining in the cleverest way a 
theme of Bach’s with his own well-known Song without 
Words in E (No. 1. Book l)~thus uniting past and 
present into something new and difficult to 
describe. 199 

This dichotomy between the letter and the spirit, however, has been 
much abused since the time of Mendelssohn, and it is important to 
turn now to the investigation of exactly which qualities belong on 
either side of this dichotomy for Mendelssohn. 


199 Hiller. 144; Hiller/Glehn. 162. “Er muJSte nochmals arts Clavier und 

phatasirte. indem er ein Bach’sches Motiv mil seinem ersten bekanntesten Lied 
ohne Worte aufs geistreichste verwebte — das Sonst und das Jetzt zu einem 
schwer zu benennenden Neuen verbindendL " 
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Chapter 3 

Mendelssohn the Conductor 1 


While Spohr, Spontini and Weber mounted the podium first and 
introduced the baton, it was Mendelssohn who established what was to 
become the traditional role of the conductor in nineteenth-century 
Europe. Unlike the other proto-conductors of his day, Mendelssohn 
devoted his full attention to directing the band. When conducting, he 
played neither the violin nor the piano and stood in front of the band 
with a full score, and not a violin part. He faced the orchestra and not 
the audience and he began to stop the orchestra in rehearsal to 
correct not only wrong notes, but articulations, dynamics and other 
elements. Mendelssohn was the first conductor always to use a baton 
and the first to introduce these new ideas (including the baton) to 
many of the orchestras of Europe. This chapter outlines his career: 
the first career of a modem conductor. The first section presents the 
history of his career, the second examines some of his technical 
innovations, and the third details his consolidation of authority on the 
podium. 

1. The First Career Conductor 

Unlike most aspiring conductors, Mendelssohn’s parents could 
just buy him an orchestra, and when he was twelve they began to hire 
musicians from the court-band to come to the house on Sundays, so 


J The conducting careers of the other principle subjects of this dissertation. 

Berlioz and Wagner, have both been the subject of dissertations: Donald L. 
Appert, Berlioz The Conductor. (DMA dissertation. University of Kansas. 1985) 
and Warren A. Bebbington. The Orchestral Conducting Practice of Richard 
Wagner. (Ph.D. dissertation. State University of New York, 1984) Mendelssohn 
has not and this chapter provides some of the details of his career as a 
conductor. 
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that Mendelssohn could conduct them. From the first (that is. 
beginning in 1821) Mendelssohn always used a baton: 

On these occasions he used to stand on a stool before 
his music-desk, and look amongst the sedate 
musicians, especially near the giant double-bass, a 
wonder-child indeed, in his boy's suit, shaking back 
his long curls, and looking over the heads of the 
musicians like a general: then stoutly waving his 
baton, firmly and quietly conducting his piece to the 
end. 2 

The young Mendelssohn, it would seem, was already aware of the very 
recent experiments by Weber, Spontini and Spohr to conduct with a 
baton. While it is uncertain if Mendelssohn knew of either Weber’s 
first attempt with a baton in Dresden in 1817 or Spohr’s first attempt 
in London in 1820. (he had met both of them by 1821) he had 
certainly been to the Berlin Opera, where Spontini had been using a 
baton since 1819. But while Mendelssohn was fully in charge of the 
performance of the St Matthew Passion, Devrient notes that 

When we had an orchestra, the piano was placed across 
the platform, between the two choirs; it was not yet 
customary for the conductor to turn his back to the 
audience, except at the opera. 3 

There are very few examples after the St. Matthew Passion 
performance of Mendelssohn having to share leadership, with either a 
concertmaster, a clavier-leader or both, and the few exceptions which 
exist tells us more about Mendelssohn’s tact than about his approach 
to conducting. For the rest of his career he would always face the 
orchestra and would always use a baton. 


2 Devrient, 13: Devrient/Macfarren. 6. “Auf einem Tabouret stand der Knabe vor 
seinem Nontenpult und nahm sich unter den gesetzten Musikem, besonders 
neben dem riesigen Contrabassis ten. wunderkindlich genug aus in seinem 
Knabenhabit, wertn er, die langen Locken in den blofien Nacken schuttelnd, 
uber die Manner hinsah wie ein kleiner Feldherr, dann tapfer mil dem 
Tactstock einschlug und mil Ruhe und Sicherheit, und doch immer wie 
lauschend und aushorchend, sein Stuck zu Ertde dirigirte. ” 

3 Devrient. 63; Devrient/Macfarren. 59. “ Als das Orchester hinzutrat, lie# Felix 

- weil das damalige Concertdecorum dem Dirigenten noch nicht erlaubte, die 
Riickenstellung gegen das Publicum einzunehmen, die ihm im Opemorchester 
immer erlaubt war — den Flugel in die Quere, zwichen die beiden Chore, 
stellen ." Devrient also notes that the task of keeping the wind instruments fell 
to Eduard Rietz. 
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After the St Matthew Passion, Mendelssohn’s next engagement 

as a conductor came in London. The Philharmonic Society, which 

Mendelssohn was to conduct, had seen at least one baton when Louis 

Spohr had produced one in 1820. On this, Mendelssohn s first visit 

to London in 1829, he writes: 

I mounted the orchestra and pulled out my white stick 
from my pocket which I had had made for the 
purpose...some perhaps laughed a little, that this small 
fellow with the stick should now take the place of their 
regular powdered and bewigged conductor. 4 

This is confirmed by a report the following day in the Morning Post : 

Mr. Mendelssohn conducted his Sinfonia with a baton, 
as is customary in Germany. France etc., where the 
discipline of bands is considered of more importance 
than in England."® 

Standard practice at the Philharmonic Society was to have a leader on 
the first violin part and a music director with the full score at the 
piano. Leadership was truly divided with the leader taking principal 
responsibility for setting the tempo and keeping the band together 
while the music director corrected wrong or absent notes. 
Mendelssohn’s use of the baton was allowed, it would seem, partly 
because the concertinas ter Francois Cramer was amenable. Cr am er 
was overjoyed, and loaded me with praise and compliments, 
Mendelssohn wrote home. 6 This was by no means, however, the end 


4 Letter from London, May 26th. 1829. Hensel I. 209; Hensel/Klingemann 1. 184. 
"!ch steig dann ciups Orchsster, zog msinsn wsisssn Stock cuts dor Taschs, dsn 
ich mix ausdrucklich dazu haJbe machen lachen...einige lachten wohl ein 
bischen, ein kleiner Kerl mil dem Stocke jezt^die Stelle ihres sonst immer 
gepuderten und perrucken Conductors einnahme.” 

5 Morning Post (London). May 27. 1827. While England and especially the London 
Philharmonic Society were slower to change than than much of Europe. The 
Morning Post overstates the case a bit. In 1827 most of the European orchestras 
were operating much as the London Philharmonic was. As mentioned, it was 
at the London Philharmonic that anyone first used a baton for an orchestra 
concert. 

^Letter from London, May 26th, 1829. Hensel I. 208; Hensel/Klingemann I. 184. _ 
“Cramer war ganz erfreul und uberschuttete mich mil Lob und Komplxmenten. 
This the wms letter as the remark where Cramer “led me to the pianoforte like 
a young lady." from a letter to Fanny written after he made his debut and 
conducted his C minor symphony Monday May 25. 1929. Robert Elkin (p. 23} 
and many others quote it to disprove Spohr’s claim that he ended the reign of 
the conductor seated at the piano. It should be noted, however, that in context it 
is not entirely negative to Cramer, who. as has been noted, made it possible for 
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of the battle. The London Philharmonic Society was slow to change 
and even near the end of his career, in 1844, Mendelssohn was forced 
to share at least the billing with the leader. 

This concert, conducted by Mendelssohn, and led by T. 

Cooke (who. by the way conduced to more than half the 

effect by his precise and steady leadership), went off 

beautifully.' 

This case provides a good example of how Mendelssohn’s tact and 
good manners sometimes prevent us from seeing the entire picture of 
the real power distribution. It is unlikely that by 1844 the leader was 
responsible for “half the effect” and yet Mendelssohn would never 
have objected to receiving only half of the credit. And if Mr. Cooke 
insisted on his share of the responsibilities, Mendelssohn would 
probably have conceded that as well, although certainly against his own 
desires. Any leadership which Mendelssohn conceded was only in 
deference to English custom and in reality he probably remained in 
charge of the performance. Leadership was not only divided in 
London, but always changing. Both the leader and the music director 
positions rotated among a number of members. In 1844, 

Mendelssohn was the first conductor to preside over five concerts in a 
row; the leader still changed for every concert. The first permanent, 
and sole conductor, was Sir Michael Costa who was appointed in 1846; 
the same year that the name of the “Leader’ disappeared. 8 In 1832, 
when Mendelssohn conducted in London, he was confronted, as usual, 
by both a violin-leader and a clavier-leader. On this occasion, 
Mendelssohn could see no reason to appear as the conductor at all, but 
Michael Costa, John Ella and Giacomo Meyerbeer apparently 
convinced him to go on. 9 


Mendelssohn to conduct with a baton at all. “But the success at the concert last 
night (May 25) was beyond what 1 could have dreamed. It began with my 
Symphony: old Francois Cramer led me to the pianoforte like a young lady, and 
I was recieved with immense applause." Quoted from Myles Birket Foster. The 
History of the Philharmonic Society of London (London: John Lane, The Bodly 
Head, 1912). p. 93. 

7 Illustrated London News , July 13, 1844. 

8 See Foster, 193. 

^Harold C. Schonberg attributes this story to John Ella in his The Great 
Conductors, (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1967). p. 118. but I found no 
reference to it in Ella’s Memoirs. 
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By the time the directors of the Singakademie had voted (148 to 
88) to have Karl Friedrich Rungenhagen take over in January of 1833, 
Mendelssohn had become an experienced guest conductor. During 
their long deliberation, however, Mendelssohn received two other 
offers for work. One was a commission for the London Philharmonic 
Society and the other was an offer to conduct the Lower Rhenish 
Music Festival of 1833, which was to be held in Dusseldorf. 10 He 
accepted both. 


Diisseldorf 

A successful summer led to Mendelssohn’s first permanent job 
as the music director of the Dusseldorf orchestra in the fall of 1833. 
Despite his success, however, Mendelssohn was unhappy in 
Dusseldorf; he had probably tried to introduce too many innovations all 
at once. He reorganized the orchestra (experimenting with the 
arrangement of musicians and consolidating power on the podium) 
and widened the repertoire. In addition to a new emphasis on 
Handel. Gluck, Beethoven. Weber and Cherubini in his concerts, 
Mendelssohn searched in local libraries for unknown works by 
Palestrina, Pergolesi and Lassus which he also performed in 
Dusseldorf. Neither the public nor the musicians responded well. 

A real scandal, however, resulted when he conducted a new 
production of Don Giovanni , the first of a series of 
“ MustervorsteUungen ” which he and Karl Immermann had created. 11 
Immermann was a Dusseldorf poet and dra m atist, from whom 
Mendelssohn would later request a libretto for an opera on 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. (Perhaps the greatest testament to 
Mendelssohn’s tact is the fact that he and Immermann remained 
friends after Mendelssohn rejected this libretto.) Mendelssohn writes 

IOhis triumphant success is recorded by his father in Hensel. The account begins 
with the letter from Dusseldorf on May 29. 1833. Hensel I. 315; 

Hensel/Klingemann I. 280. Most of the great critics of the day were present, 
including Schindler, and Mendelssohn received almost unanimous praise. 

11 Carl Klingemann. whose literary skills Mendelssohn greatly admired, 
translated it as "classical representations’* in his translation of Hensel. 
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that the first duet of the second act of Don Giovanni was “entirely 
drowned by whistling , shouting and howling,” and the curtain had to 
be dropped a number of times until people finally got hoarse, and most 
of the second act was played “in the midst of a most profound silence, 
and much applause at the close.” 12 It is interesting that 
Mendelssohn’s first experience with an “authentic performance” label 
should lead to such consequences, but it apparently did not bother 
him much. “The “Don Juan” affair amused me, although riotous 
enough, and Immermann had a sharp attack of fever from sheer 
vexation.” 13 

Both Hensel and Karl Mendelssohn suggest that Mendelssohn 
agreed with Immermann about the title of “Mustervorstellung .” Both 
also agree that it was this title along with the ticket prices that 
enraged the public. “A certain portion of the public considered this 
to be arrogance on their part, and as the prices were also raised on 
the occasion." 14 Hensel also points out that the venture was doomed 
to fail because it was only one endeavor for Mendelssohn, while it was 
everything for Immermann. 15 If Mendelssohn agreed with the 


12 Letter from Bonn. December 28. 1833. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 11; 

Mendelssohn/Letters II. 16. “ohne vor Pfeifen. Trommeln und Brullen gehort 
worden zu sein," and “ unter defer Stille und vielem Applaus wetter 

13 Letter from Bonn. December 28. 1833. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 11; 

Mendelssohn/Letters II. 16. “Die Don Juan-Geschichte hat mich bet alle dem 
amusirt, obwohl sie wild genug war und Immermann ein heftiges Fieber vor 
Aerger bekormen hat " 

14 Footnote to letter from Bonn. December 28. 1833. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II, 11; 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 16. “Dies legte ihnen ein Theil des Publicums als 
Arroganz aits, und da ouch die Preise erholt warden," Hensel also writes “The 
Dusseldorf opposition...took offence at the name of “classical 
representations.” in which they saw arrogance, and at a rise in the prices of 
admission, so that a dreadful tumult arose...” Hensel/Klingemann I. 326. “Die 
Dusseldorfer Opposition...nahm aber Anstoss an dem Namen 
“MustervorsteUungen,' der als Arroganz ausgelegt ward, und -- an dem erholten 
Eintrittspreise. und es entstand ein furchbarer Ldrm..." Hensel I. 368. 

15“Felix was amused at the “Don Juan" affair, which gave Immermann a violent 
fever from vexation and took pleasure in the performances which Immermann 
regarded as the most anxious matter in the world....Immermann was ready to 
sacrifice his whole career and devote all his powers to this undertaking, which 
Felix only treated as an accessory occupation.” Hensel/Klingemann I, 329 
“Felix amusirte die Don Juan-Geschichte. fiber Immerman vor Krankung ein 
heftiges Feiber bekarn. Ersterer hatte an den Auffuhrungen Freude, die 
Immerman als die emsteste Sache von der Welt ansah..Immerman war bereit 
diesem Untemehmen, ring Felix als etwas schliesslich dock Nebensachliches 
behandelt seinen ganzen Lebensberuf zum Opfer zu bringen, und ihm all’ seine 
Krafte ausschliesslich zu widmen... ” Hensel 1. 371. 
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ideological premise of the production, it was certainly secondary to 
the more practical one. Compared to the usual rehearsal conditions, 
Immermann offered Mendelssohn a whopping 20 rehearsals to 
prepare the music. Technically and musically, therefore, the 
“ MustervorsteUung " surely was a model performance and a chance for 
Mendelssohn to achieve his envisioned standards. The initial public 
response, however, was offense at Immermann’s and Mendelssohn’s 
arrogance, but like most of the great operatic audience revolts, there 
was an instigator. When he came forward and “declared that in spite 
of it all he had had great enjoyment, for which he felt grateful to me 
(Mendelssohn]. He [the instigator of the riot] and his cohorts were 
dealt with and the performances resumed to great success.” 16 

But Mendelssohn remained unhappy and complained that the 
players liked to beat each other up. 17 Dusseldorf was the scene of one 
of Mendelssohn’s few real temper tantrums where “for the first time I 
tore a score in two.” 18 In a letter to Ferdinand Hiller, Mendelssohn 
complained that he longed for a better orchestra and his description 
of the Dusseldorf orchestra is revealing. 

I assure you that at the beat, they all come in 
separately, not one with any decision, and in the 
pianos the flute is always too high, and not a single 
Dusseldorfer can play a triplet clearly, but all play a 
quaver and two semiquavers instead, and every Allegro 
leaves off twice as fast as it began, and the oboe plays E 
natural in C minor. 19 


1 ^Letter of December 28. 1833. Hensel I. 369; Hensel/Klingemann I, 327. “der 
Urheber verantwortet sich - behauptete er habe trotz AUes dessen einen 
grossen Cermss gehabt fur den er mir und dem Personal dankbar set- nannte 
sich, .." 

17 Letter from Dusseldorf. February 16, 1834 Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 16; 

Mendelssohn/Letters II. 22. (It is mistakenly given in the translation as a letter 
from January instead of February.) “dazu prugeln sie sich gem im Orchester." 

1 ®Ibid. ~eben komme ich mis der Egmontprobe, wo ich zum erstenmale in meinem 
Leben eine Partctur entzwei geschlagen habe." 

19 Letter of March 14. 1835. Hiller, 41; Hiller/Glehn. 46-47. “Ich versichere Dich. 
wenn man niederschldgt und allefangen einzetn an, aber keiner recht tuchhg 
und beim piano hart man, wie die Flote zu hoch stimmt und Triolen kann kein 
Dusseldorfer deutlich spielen. sondem er macht ein Achlel und zwei 
Sechszehntheit und die Hoboe spiel1B in C-molL..“ 
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Following Mendelssohn, Julius Rietz devoted 12 years to this 
orchestra before turning it over to Hiller, who says that things had 
improved. In 1850 Hiller passed it on to Robert Schumann. 


Gewandhcius 

Mendelssohn especially disliked this experience with opera and 
when offered the Munich Opera in 1835, he chose instead to go to the 
Gewandhaus in Leipzig, and to Cologne to conduct the Lower Rhine 
Festival. 

Before Mendelssohn’s debut at the Gewandhaus on October 4, 
1835, the orchestra had had four “conductors.” The four of them, 
Johann Adam Hiller (1781-85), Johann Gottfried Schicht (1785- 
1810), Johann Philipp Christian Schultz (1810-27), and Christian 
August Pohlenz (1827-35), however, had all conducted from the 
keyboard; much of the real power still rested with the concertmaster, 
who stood at his desk. Wilhelm Adolf Lampadius, in fact, reports that 
before Mendelssohn, “the symphonies had always been directed by the 
first violinist standing at his desk" and makes no mention at all of 
these four previous conductors. 20 And indeed, until Mendelssohn, 
the music director only conducted the arias and choruses. When 
Wagner first heard Beethoven's Ninth Symphony in 1830, he observed 
the common practice that the first three movements were conducted, 
as they always were from 1817 to 1835, by concertmaster Heinrich 
August (Karl) Matthai, the final movement, since it involved chorus 
was conducted by Pohlenz. The performance so distressed Wagner, 
that he wondered whether or not Beethoven had written nonsense: 

At that time [1830] this institution [Gewandhaus] was 
run in a very casual manner: instrumental works were 
not led by any conductor but rather by the first 
violinists [Mathai] from his desk: but as soon as any 
singing began, the prototype of all fat and happy music 
directors, the highly popular Pohlenz. would appear at 
the conductor's stand with a very imposing blue baton. 

One of the strangest events was the annual performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony [the symphony was 
actually performed three times in 1826 and once each 
in 1828-30 and 1834-37] in this manner after the first 
three movements had been played through like a Haydn 


20 Lampadius/1887.207; Lampadius/Gagel887. 215. 
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symphony by the orchestra on its own as best it could. 
Pohlenz would appear, not to direct an Italian aria, a 
vocal quartet, or a cantata, but to undertake this most 
difficult test of a conductor’s skill, the direction of this 
most complicated piece of music, which is especially in 
its introductory instrumental section, so enigmatically 
liable to disintegrate. I will never forget the impression 
produced by an early rehearsal I attended, when 
Pohlenz conducted the fierce and shrieking fanfare 
with which this last movement begins in a cautious 3/4 
time, whereby it was turned into a strangely limping 
galimatis. This tempo had been chosen to manage, in 
some way at least, the recitative of the bass 
instruments: but this never succeeded. Pohlenz sweated 
blood but the recitative never came off, and 1 really 
began to wonder uneasily whether Beethoven had not 
written nonsense after all: the concertbass player 
Temmler. an orchestral veteran of long service who 
was high-minded and blunt, finally persuaded Pohlenz 
to abandon the baton and give the recitative a 
chance. 21 


21 Wagner /Leben . 72: Wagner/Life. 56-7. *In diesem Institute herrschte daxnals 
noch groJSe Gemulhlichkeit die Instrumentalwerke warden von keinem 
Dirigenten geleitet, sortdem einfach vom Concertmeister (MathdO am Pulls mil 
der Violine vorgespielb nut solbald der Gesang hinzutrat erschien der Typus 
oiler gemuthlichen dicken Musikdirektoren, der Leipzig ausserordentlich 
beliebte Polenz. mit einem sehr ansehxUichen blaueb Stabe am Taktirpulte. Zu 
einem der sonderbarsten Vorgange wards auf diese Weise die aiydhrliche 
AuJJuhrung der neunten Symphonie von Beethoven: nachdsm die drei ersten 
Satze glad weg wie eine Hadyn'sche Symphonie, so gut es ging, vom Orchsster 
Jur sich hergespielt warden waxen, erschein mm Polenz, um stad eine 
iLalienische Arie. ein Vocalquartett Oder eine Cantate zu dirigiren, diesmal das 
schwierigste aller Vorhaben Jur einen Dirigenten, die Leiiung dieses so hbchst 
complidrten und namentlich in seinem einleitenden InstrumentaLtheile so 
rathselhqft zersetzten Tonstuckes, zu ubemehmen. Unvergesslich blieb mir 
aus einer ersten Probe, welcher ich hiervon beiwohnte, der Eindruck des 
sorgfaldg angstlichen Dreiviertaltaktes, durch welchen die wild aufschreiende 
Fanfare, womit dieser letzte Teil begirmt. unter Polenz’s schwerem 
Taklschwunge zu einem wunderbar hinkenden Galimathias wurde. Diese 
Tempo war gewdhlt worden, um mit dem Vortrage des Recitatives der 
Bassinstrumente nur irgend wie auszukommen: dennoch gelang dies nie. 

Polenz schwitzte Schweiss und Blut, das Recitativ kam immer nicht zu Stands, 
und ich gerieth wirklich in bange Zweifel, ob Beethoven in Wahrheit nich doch 
Unsinn geschrieben hdtte: der Contrabassist Temmler. ein gedienter Veteran 
des Orchestrer’s. hochherzig und grob. brachle es zwar endlich durch seine 
energische Mahnung an Polenz, er moge den Taktstock lieber fortlegen, dahin, 
dass das Recitativ wirklich vor sich ging." 

In those days the orchestra consisted of 8 first and 8 second violins. 4 violas. 3 
celli. 3 basses and 2 each, flutes, oboes, clarinets, bassoons and horns, trumpets 
and percussion. (Werner, 257.) 

Wagner’s attack on Pohlenz lasted only as long as it was needed. Later when he 
needed help getting Mendelssohn to perform his Columbus overture, he 
enlisted the help of “guten alien Pohlenz." Wagner /Leben, 123: Wagner/Life. 
101 . 
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Until 1843. it was also the concertmaster’s assigned duty to conduct 
all solos with orchestral accompaniment, although in practice (after 
Mendelssohn) the conductor often did. 22 

As was typical for Mendelssohn, he insisted that no one be 
pushed aside to make room for him. When concertmaster Matthai 
died (as was expected, he was mortally ill) the orchestra was left 
essentially conductorless: Pohlenz’s inability being documented by 
the above description by Wagner. Only after Pohlenz received a 
suitable retirement pension would Mendelssohn accept the job. 23 

Mendelssohn launched a new epoch of a real conductor who 

stood and faced the orchestra. He increased the strength of the 

orchestra from 40 to 50, weeded out some of the bad players and 

hired Ferdinand David (one of the best violinists in Europe) as the new 

concertmaster. (He, of course, waited until Mathai had actually died.) 

Mendelssohn was also the first to use a baton in Leipzig a practice of 

which Schumann mildly disapproved. 

For my part, I was disturbed, both in the overture and 
in the symphony, by the conductor’s baton, and I 
agreed with Florestan that in a symphony the 
orchestra must be like a republic, subordinate to no 
higher authority. Still it was a joy to watch F. Meritis 
[Mendelssohn], and note how with his eye he 
anticipated and communicated every meaningful turn 
and nuance, from the most delicate to the most robust, 
an inspired leader plunging ahead—in contrast to those 
conductors who threaten with their scepters to thrash 
the score, the orchestra and even the audience! 24 

Schumann also commented on the new esprit de corps now that the 
musicians were practicing together daily. 


22 Hiller reports that Ferdinand David allowed him to conduct David’s G minor 
concerto in 1843. even though it was still David’s duty. Hiller. 187: 
Hiller/Glehn. 212. 

23 Devrient. 186: Devrient/Macfarren. 190. 

24 Robert Schumann’s review of Mendelssohn’s first concert at the Gewandhaus 
October 4. 1835 Schumann 1. 120 (Schwarmebriefe an Chiara); 
Schumann/Pleasants. 66. “ Mich.fur meine Person starts in der Overture wie in 
der Sinfonie der Taktterstab, und ich stimmte Florestan bet der meinte, in der 
Sinfonie mujite das Orchester wie eine RepubUk destehenm uber die kein 
hoherer anzuerkennen. Dock war’s eine Luft den F. Mentis zu sehen. wie er die 
Geisteswindungen der Kompositionen vom Feins ten bis zum Starksten 
vorausnuancierte mit dem Auge und als Geligster voranschwamm dem 
AUgemeinen, anstatt man zuweilen auf Kapellmeister stojit die Partitur samt 
Orchester und Publikum zu prugeln drohen mit dem Zepter." 
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Our musicians form a family: they see one another and 
practice together daily: the ensemble is always the 
same, hence they are [probably] able to play a 
Beethoven symphony without notes. Add to these a 
concertmaster who cam conduct such scores from 
memory, a director who equally knows them inside 
and out. and the wreath is complete... 25 

To practice daily, when most of the European orchestras rehearsed 
only once or twice before each concert, was unprecedented and it 
certainly improved the quality of the performances. While 
Mendelssohn’s presence seemed to improve the quality of whatever 
orchestra he was facing. Chorley thought that Mendelssohn was best in 
Leipzig. 

When at the head of his own Leipsic band, no one could 
be more successful then he: elsewhere he was fretted by 
want of understanding and sympathy among forces, 
and fretted them accordingly. 26 

The partnership clearly produced one of the great orchestras in 
Europe. After spending a year in Vienna (1838-39) Schumann wrote 
that 

Probably no German orchestra equals it [the 
Gewandhaus] in the performance of symphonies, since 
accomplished musicians are to be found at many of its 
desks. 27 

Although perhaps equally biased in Mendelssohn’s and Leipzig’s favor, 
Devrient confirms that the Gewandhaus had become the best 
orchestra in Europe under Mendelssohn. 


25 Schumann I. 378 ( Ruckblick auf das Leipziger Musikleben in Winter 1837- 
18381 : Schumann/Wolff 226: “Die Musiker bilden hier eine Familie, die sich 
tdgJich sehen. tdglich uben ; es sind immer dieselben. so das sie wohl die 
Beethovenschen Sinfonien ohne Notenblatt spielen konnten. Dazu nun einen 
konzertmeister, der ebenfalls z.B. die Partilwen des leJSterem auswendig, einen 
Direcktor, der sie gleichfalls aus-und inwendig weij$,~und der Ehrenkranz ist 
fertig.’ Bulow and Berlioz also mention this family feeling at the 
Gewahandaus. 

26 Chorley/30Y. 84. 

27 Schumann I. 502 (Musikleben in Leipzig wahrend des Winters 1839-1840 "): 
Schumann/Wolff. 228. “Jm Vortrage der Sinfonien namentlichjindet es unter 
den deutschen wohl kaum seinesgleichen. wie sich. in ihm ouch auf den 
einzelnen Instrumenten tuchtige Meister befinden 
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He had brought the Gewandhaus concerts to a pitch or 
perfection which placed them at the head of all 
symphonic performances in Germany, and made them 
looked up to as the highest standard of excellence. 28 

It is not hard to imagine how raising the pay, hiring better 
musicians, and constant rehearsal with the same conductor and the 
same musicians raised the standard of excellence in orchestral 
playing, but Mendelssohn deserves the credit. It is a rare man who 
has both the vision and the political skill to bring about such radical 
change. 

Berlin 

From 1835 to 1841, Mendelssohn conducted all of the 
Gewandhaus concerts. While he remained the music director, and 
conducted many of the concerts, for the rest of his life, after 1841 he 
began to spend more time away from the Gewandhaus. By the 1844-45 
season he appeared only once at the Gewandhaus and the following 
season he was completely absent. He spent part of the time guest 
conducting, including many trips to England and two stints at German 
music festivals (in Dusseldorf and Zweibrucken.) While he did very 
little conducting in Berlin, it was there that he spent much of the last 
six years of his life. 

Included in the many plans of the new king of Prussia, King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV, was a project to begin a universal Academy of 
the Arts divided into four departments: painting, sculpture, 
architecture and music (which would include a conservatory of 
music.) 29 The King thought that Mendelssohn would make a good 
director and negotiations were opened in September of 1840 between 
Mendelssohn’s brother Paul and the Secretary of State, von Massow. 
The King (and Mendelssohn’s family) hoped he would settle in Berlin 
for good and at first Mendelssohn promised to be a part of this 
scheme. He asked for a year’s leave of absence from the Gewandhaus 


28 Devrient, 209: Devrient/Macfarren, 214. “ Die Gewandhausconcerte hatte seine 
Leitung zu einem Grade der TreJJlichkeit gebracht die sie an die Spitze aller 
symphonischen Production in Deutschland stellte und ihnen entschiedene 
Mustergiltigkeit verlieb. ” 

29 See Hensel II, 180 ff.: Hensel/Klingemann II. 160 ff. 
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and in 1841 he left, entrusting the Gewandhaus concerts to David. 
Although much was promised to Mendelssohn he always had his 
doubts “not as to the possibility, but as to the probability.” 30 Devrient 
writes that “All this sounded fair and honest, but between plans and 
results lay the task of carrying out.” 31 Due mostly to the lack of 
anything for Mendelssohn to do until the plans actually materialized, 
(the quality and quantity of musical life in Berlin was sadly lacking 
compared to Leipzig) he grew increasingly unhappy in Berlin until the 
King finally allowed him to return to Leipzig until such time as was 
really needed. 32 He was officially recalled to Berlin in 1845 and did 
no conducting in Leipzig that year. Although he did not do all of the 
conducting for the Royal Orchestra in Berlin, he was artistically 
responsible for all subscription concerts until 1844. He also 
conducted the Berlin Cathedral Choir during this time. 

While Mendelssohn greatly admired Spontini’s abilities as a 
conductor of opera, he had difficulty with Spontini’s orchestra at the 
Royal Opera. Part of Spontini’s method to ensure the magnificence of 
his own performances was to prevent the other conductors from 
having adequate rehearsal time. Even if Spontini had not seen 


33 Hensel II. 181; Hensel/Klingemann II. 160. “ nicht sowohl daran, doss der Plan, 
wie er aufgestellt war, ausgefuhrt werden karmic..." 

31 Devrient. 209; Devrient/Macfarren. 214. “Das AUes klang schon und 
herzerfreuend, aber zwischen diesem Project und seiner EifuBung lag die 
Aufgabe der Ausfuhrung" 

32 Januaiy 19. 1843. Hiller. 176: Hiller/Glehn. 200. It is an interesting story and 
displays how Mendelssohn was more interested in making music than in 
collecting titles. Devrient writes that “He [Mendelssohn] was also annoyed to 
find himself acknowledged and received, by virtue of his titles and orders." 

(*DaJbei verdrob es ihn, dab Titel und Orden ihmjetzt uberall Entgegenkommen 
verschqfften, wo er noch im vorigen Winter Abgeneigthcit zu uberwindcn 
gehabt" Devrient 242. Devrient/Macfarren 250.) Mendelssohn was equally 
anxious over the Kings commission for him to set the choruses of Aeschylus's 
Orestia. Again the title of a Kings commission was less important than 
Mendelssohn's musical integrity. Others did not always understand. “People 
would not or could not conceive how a composer might have an invincible 
diffidence to enter so peculiar a task.” (“ Man wollte oder kormte es nicht 
begreifen: dab ein Componist vor einer solchen eigenartigen Aufgabe 
unhberwindbUche Scheun haben korme." Devrient. 242-3: 

Devrient/Macfarren. 251) In 1843 Mendelssohn wrote “Herr von Massow has 
sent me a communication connected with that tedious everlasting affair, which 
irritated me so much that it almost made me ill. and I do not feel right yet." 
[“Herr v. Massow hat mir erne eineZusendung in der ewig langen Angelegenheit 
gemacht, uber die ich mich so geargert babe, dab ich fast krank geworden bin, 
und ich kann's noch. nicht recht aus den Gliedem bekommen. " Letter from 
Leipzig. July. 21. 1843. Briefe 11.250. Letter 11.336) 
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Mendelssohn as a rival, Mendelssohn was never interested in 
conducting opera. The rest of the musical life in Berlin was decidedly 
second rate from Mendelssohn’s perspective. 

That great mass of thoroughly-trained musicians and 
singers, ably conducted by Spontini. the splendid 
house, full to suffocation, the good mise-en-scene. and 
above all the wonderful music made such an 
impression on me that I was obliged to say to myself 
that there was nothing to be done with small towns and 
small means and small circles, and that it was quite 
another thing here. But how often since have I had to 
retract that. The very day after, they gave a so-called 
Beethoven Memorial Festival, and played his A major 
symphony so atrociously, that I soon had to beg many 
pardons of my small town and my small means; the 
coarseness and recklessness of the playing were such as 
I never heard anywhere, and can only explain to myself 
by the whole nature of the Prussian official, which is 
about as well suited for music as a strait-waistcoat is 
for a man. 33 

Despite the presence of his family, the lack of work, and the low 
musical standards he encountered when he did work, eventually 
forced Mendelssohn to seek musical satisfaction elsewhere. 


London 

Thirteen years after Mendelssohn began his career as a guest 
conductor with the London Philharmonic in 1829, he returned for two 
final triumphant seasons. The first, in 1842, was much like 
Mendelssohn’s previous visits to the Philharmonic. He appeared 
primarily as a composer and soloist for his own music, and was given 


33 Letter from Berlin, July, 15, 1838. Hiller. 109; Hiller/Glehn. 123. (This letter is 
excerpted in both Mendelssohn/Brie/e and Mendelssohn/Letters . but this 
sectionis not included.) "Diese groJJe Masse eingespielter and gefimgener 
Musiker, von Spontini gut dirigirt, das herrliche Haus zum Erdriicken voll, die 
g ut o n Deocorationen und das alles zu dieser wunderbaren Musik vereinigt, 
machle mir einen Eindruck daJ3 ich mir sagen muJSte es sei doch. nichis mil 
solch kleiner Stadt und solchen kleinen Mitteln und solchen kleinen Kreise 
und es sei dock ein ander Wesen hier. Aber wie oft habe ich das seitdem 
zurucknehmen mussen. Gleich den Tag darauf gaJben sie eine sogenannte 
GeddchtnUSfeier fur Beethoven und spielten die A dur-Symphonie so 
niedertrdchtig, doji ich meiner kleinen Stadt und meinen kleinen Mittlen 
schon vieles abbot, derm da war eine Rohheit, eine Frechheit der Erecution, wie 
ich sie nirgend Jemals gehort, und die ich nur mit dem ganzen preuJJischen 
Beamtenwesen erklaren kann, das zur Musik paJSt, wie eine Zwangsjacke 
einem Menschen. “ 
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the honor of conducting the rest of a program as a courtesy. In the 
1842 season he appeared on two concerts. On June 13, 1842 he 
conducted his new Symphony in A minor, the “Scotch,” and 
remained on the podium to conduct a Haydn symphony and a 
Beethoven and a Weber overture. (Mr. Cooke was the leader on this 
occasion.) He returned at the next concert, on June 27, but only as the 
soloist in his Piano Concerto in D minor. The rest of the concert was 
conducted by Sir George Smart and led by Mr. Loder. All of this was in 
keeping with the Philharmonic Society’s policy of rotating both the 
conductor and the leader at each concert. 34 It was also, however, 
typical of Mendelssohn's guest performances throughout Europe. 

In 1844, however, Mendelssohn was engaged to conduct five of 
the eight subscription concerts. It was a first for the Society and it 
was Mendelssohn’s last hurrah as a conductor. (While Mendelssohn 
retained his position as music director at the Gewandhaus, he was 
forced to spend much of his time in Berlin, where there was no 
orchestra he wanted to conduct. Ferdinand Hiller and Niels Gade split 
the conducting duties at the Gewandhaus until his death and in 1848 
Julius Rietz was appointed as Mendelssohn’s successor.) Both 
because this was the most concentrated conducting of other 
composer’s music which Mendelssohn would do as a mature 
conductor and because London was a city of more critics and 
newspapers than any other in Europe, the reviews from these 
concerts will be used as a substantial part of the evidence in this and 
other chapters used to evaluate Mendelssohn’s habits on the podium. 
While a leader was still listed for each concert (a different leader for 
each concert as was the case until 1846) Mendelssohn took charge of 
both the rehearsals and the concert. The immediate improvement of 
the concerts due to both Mendelssohn’s specific presence and the 
presence of the same conductor at several concerts in a row did not 
escape the notice of any of the critics: 


34 A complete history of the rise of conducting at the Philharmonic Society can be 
found in appendix 2 of this dissertation. This appendix also includes 
information about the other orchestras and the general richness of London's 
concert life in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
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The baneful anomaly of a perpetually changing 
conductorship is now, we have every reason to suppose, 
summarily knocked on the head. We cannot imagine 
that, after the beneficial results which must accrue 
from the presence of Dr. Mendelssohn at five concerts 
out of eight shall have been fully seen and 
acknowledged, the authorities of the Philharmonic 
will ever think of returning to the old and vicious 
system. 35 

The influence of good conductorship, and the propriety 
of making that appointment permanent are beginning 
to be better understood. 36 

The engagement of Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy may be 
considered, we hope, as the commencement of a new 
era. It amounts, virtually to a reconstruction of the 
laws of the Philharmonic Society—or rather, perhaps 
to such an acknowledgment of weakness and 
insufficiency as must lead to reconstruction. 37 

The value of Dr. Mendelssohn, as a conductor, is 
manifesting itself more and more at each succeeding 
concert. 38 

No one can be deaf to the progress the orchestra has 
made in subordination to the master mind of a great 
musician. 39 

The directors of the Society, however, retained a great deal of the 
control over progr ammin g. When Mendelssohn tried to improve the 
quality of the programming, he was blocked by the directors. The 
critics immediately sided with Mendelssohn. 

Until the Philharmonic statutes be remodeled—till the 
Directors show they know their place, by recognizing 
that of their conductor—any prosperity can be but be 
rated as a gleam of sunshine which will pass, and the 
old dullness (sic] and gloom return. 40 

Despite these limitations, these concerts were the site of 
Mendelssohn’s last and greatest triumphs in his brief career as a 
conductor of other composer’s works. In addition to conducting a 
number of classical overtures, Mendelssohn conducted a number of 


35 Musical World (London). May 23. 1844. 

35 Spectator (London), May 18, 1844. 

37 Athenaeum (London). May 25. 1844. 

33 Musical World (London). June 13. 1844. 186. 
^Athenaeum (London). June 15. 1844. 

40 Athenaeum (London). June 15, 1844. 
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Mozart and Haydn symphonies and Beethoven’s third, fourth and fifth 
symphonies. 


2. Technical Innovations 


Left Hand Signals & Facial Gestures 

In addition to his standardization of the baton, Mendelssohn 
created a host of new tools and responsibilities for the conductor. 
This section examines Mendelssohn’s technical innovations for both 
conducting and rehearsing an orchestra. 

Lampadius’s description of Mendelssohn’s conducting includes 
comments on his addition of body and facial gestures to the art of 
conducting. 


But Mendelssohn conducted not only with his baton, 
but with his whole body. ...As soon as he had given the 
first beat, his face lighted up. every feature was inflame, 
and the play of countenance was the best commentary 
on the piece. Often the spectator could anticipate from 
his face what was to come. The fortes and crescendos he 
accompanied with an energetic play of features and the 
most forcible action, while the decresendos and pianos 
he used to modulate with a motion of both hands, till 
they slowly sank to almost perfect silence. 41 

Other eye-witnesses corroborate that Mendelssohn occasionally 
dropped both of his hands to his sides (although the point in most of 
these reports is exactly the opposite one: that Mendelssohn wanted to 
give no sign at all, tempo or otherwise, and simply dropped his hands 
and let the music proceed without any guidance from the podium.) 42 


41 Lampadius/1887, 372-73: Lampadius/Gage/1887. 328. “Aber M. dirigirte ouch 
nicht allein mil diesem StaJbe. sonder. fast mochle man sagen, mil seinem 
ganzenKorper...So wie er aber den ersten Tact angegeben hatte, kam dann ein 
eigenes Leben in die Jeinen schonen Zuge, sein edles Mienenspiel begleilete die 
ganze Musik und man konnte die kommenden EJfecte oft zum voraus darin 
lesen. Die Ford’s und Crescendi's begleilete er mil einem eigenen energischen 
Ausdruck des Cesichls und mil lebhqften Schwingungen, wahrend er bei den 
Decrescendi’s und Piani's oft beide Hands beschwichligend aufhob und 
langsam wieder sinken Hess." 

42 These references will be discussed at some length in chapter 4 in the section on 
Mendelssohn’s tempo modulation. They will be used as partial evidence that 
Mendelssohn preferred steady tempos and had no desire to introduce tempo 
fluctuations into the music. 
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Lampadius continues and describes specific movement to indicate 
pauses and entrances. 

He glanced at the most distant performers when they 
should strike in. and often designated the instant when 
they should pause by a characteristic movement of the 
hand. 43 

This is the earliest evidence of a conductor using his left hand for cues 
or dy nami cs, or in fact for doing anything (with either hand or body) 
other than beat time. 

Chorley’s description of Mendelssohn’s conducting hints, 
however, that these body movements were subtle: 

every eye was fixed fast upon the conductor with a 
submissiveness and an admiration which must have 
had their reciprocal effect, in inspiring him to go 
through his fatiguing duties without flagging or 
impatience: and Dr. Mendelssohn’s conducting though 
easy in appearance, and, therefore, anything but 
distracting to the eye. is about the strictest in spirit of 
any I have ever witnessed, that of Moscheles alone 
excepted. 44 [italics mine] 

While Lampadius and Chorley were observers, there is also plenty of 
similar evidence from musicians who played under Mendelssohn’s 
baton. Devrient testifies that even veiy early in his career (while 
conducting the St Matthew Passion) Mendelssohn was using subtle 
motions to control more than just the tempo. 

Felix was as calm and collected in his difficult post as 
though he had already conducted a dozen Festivals. 

The quiet and simple way in which he by a look, a 
movement of the head or hand reminded us of the 
inflections agreed upon, and thus ruled every 
phrase... 45 


43 Lampadius/1887. 372-73: Lampadius/Gage/1887. 328. “Den entfemteren 

Musikem winkle er, werui sie anfangen soUten und markirte es ouch oft durch 
eine sehr characteristische Handbewegung. werux ihre Pause kam. ” 
^Chorley/M&M I. 226: Chorley/MGM I. 13. 

45 Devrient. 64\ Devrient/Macfarren. 59-60. “Diese schwierige Situation 

beherrschte der Nettling Felix mit einer Ruhe und Sicherheit, als ob er schon 
zehn Musikfeste dirigirt hatte. Die feine und auspruchslose Weise, in welcher er 
durch Meine. Kopfund Handbewegung an die verabredeten Schattirungen des 
Vortrages erinnerte und ihn so mit leiser Gewalt beherrschte; 
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Joachim, who played under Mendelssohn many times later in 
Mendelssohn’s career, is specific on both counts: one, that 
Mendelssohn used gestures, and two, that these gestures were small. 

Mendelssohn was spiritually and technically the most 
significant conductor, whom I ever experienced. He 
exerted an indescribable electric effect on all with 
whom he worked. Free from all superficial (external) 
virtuosity of the podium [Puttuirtuosentum], he 
understood how to transmit the spirit of his 
personality to chorus and orchestra, through an almost 
unnoticeable, but extremely eloquent sign language 
IZeichensprache 1, how to set right small derailments 
with a flick of his finger and how to effortlessly assert 
his artistic Will. 46 

Finally, both Hiller and Moscheles confirm that these motions were 
subtle. 


When 1 speak of his conducting thus influencing the 
audience, it must not be supposed that he in any way 
courted notice by his behavior at the desk. His 
movements were short and decided, and generally 
hardly visible, for he turned his right side to the 
orchestra. A mere glance at the first fiddle, a slight 
look one way of the other, was sufficient 47 

Mendelssohn's conducting was as admirable as ever, 
the band obeyed his slightest hint. 48 


48 Emst Wolff, FMB, (Berlin. 1906). p. 123-4 "Mendelssohn was geistig imd 
technisch der bedeutendste Diligent, den ich je eriebt hdbe. Er ubte eirte 
unbeschreibUche. elektrische Wirkung auf alle Mitwirkenden aus. Frei von 
allem aitfSerlichen Pultvirtuosentum, verstand er durch eine fast unmerkliche, 
aJber duJSerst beredte Zeichensprache den Ceist seiner Peronlichkeit auf Char 
und Orchester zu ubertragen, kleine Entgleisungen mit einem Wink seines 
Fingers wieder einzurichlen und seinen kunstlerischen Widen muhelos 
durchzusetzen." 

47 Hiller, 139-40; Hiller/Glehn. 157-8. “Wenn ich von dem Einflusse des genialen 
Letters auf die Zuhbrer spreche, so mud man nicht glauberu dad derselbe die 
Aufmersamkeit der LeJSteren auf sein Gebahren am Dirigenlenpulte irgendwie 
herausgesordert Seine Bewegungen waxen kurz, bestimmt: meistenheils, da er 
mit der rechlen Seite dem Orchester zustand kaum sichtbar. Ein dem 
Concertmeister zugeworfener Blick, ein kleiner Wink nach der einen Oder 
anderen Seite gerdigten. ” 

48 Moscheles/RM&M/Coleridge. 327. This is actually the translator’s 

(Coleridge’s) interpretation since what Moscheles actually writes is: “[Die 
Symphonie} wurde ureter Mendelssohn’s Leitung mit einer Prazision gegebert, 
wie ich sie selten gehorb die Nuancirungen einLangst entbehrter Genuss..." 
Moscheles II. 159. “{The symphonies] were given under Mendelssohn’s 
direction with a precision, which I have rarely heard: the nuances provided an 
enjoyment, which has been absent since." Praise indeed, but hardly an 
indication of the size of Mendelssohn’s gestures. Coleridge, perhaps, knew 
something which I don’t. 
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Hiller’s comment seems intent on distinguishing these new gestures 
of Mendelssohn’s from those of the new breed of virtuoso conductors 
like Jullien, who deliberately made wild gestures. Two additional 
points should be made. One, while Philippe Musard and Louis Antonie 
Jullien were making “gestures” (like smashing chairs, throwing away 
batons or firing pistols into the air) it is unlikely that these signals 
conveyed any important information to the band. Given 
Mendelssohn’s temperament and education, he would never have 
made wild useless gestures purely for the sake of a visual effect on the 
audience. Subtle meaningful gestures, however, are entirely in keeping 
with the rest of his personality. Two, while Musard did have his first 
triumphs in the 1830s, it was not until later (the 1840s and 50s) that 
Jullien established the promenade concert and the gilded baton as his 
trademark. Hiller’s remarks are, therefore, probably a little 
anachronistic. In 1829, when Devrient first noticed Mendelssohn 
giving gestures with his left hand which indicated cues or dynamics, 
he was probably witnessing the beginning of a new era in conducting. 


Rehearsal Technique 

Before Mendelssohn, composers were often expected not only to 
lead the work in performance, but to preside over any rehearsal that 
might be needed. Often this consisted of only a single run-through. (A 
considerable factor in the reception of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony 
was the lack of established techniques to rehearse such a difficult 
work. 49 ) 

In Mendelssohn’s first experience before an orchestra, as he 
rehearsed the St. Matthew Passion, he played the piano with his left 
hand and conducted with his right hand, 50 and conducting from 
either the keyboard or the concertmaster’s desk was standard 
practice in the early nineteenth century. It was also, it would seem, 

4 9wagner’s account of a rehearsal of the finale under Pohlhenz at the 
Gewandhaxis has already been discussed above. See note 21. 

SOoevrient. 63: Devrient/Macfarren. 59. 
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fairly common for an orchestra to play through an entire movement in 
rehearsal without either the director, at the piano, or the leader, on 
the violin, stopping them and interjecting a comment. Although it was 
the piano-conductor’s job to supply missing notes on the piano, that 
job did not require that the orchestra cease playing. Even under 
baton-wielding conductors, orchestras were not accustomed to being 
interrupted once they had begun. The London Philharmonic, for 
example, had a single open rehearsal every Saturday before its Monday 
evening concerts which was often as well attended as the concerts and 
even included some of the same protocol. In this review from 
Mendelssohn’s 1844 season in London this critic notes: 

The rehearsal of Saturday was fully attended, and on 
the composer presenting himself he was received with 
the enthusiastic and long-prolonged acclamations of 
the members of the orchestra and their friends in the 
room. 51 

The “friends” of the orchestra (members of the Society) were 
accustomed to hearing complete run-throughs of the music much as 
they would on the following Monday night, with the exercise of having 
once traversed the music hopefully leading to a improved performance 
at the concert. On most occasion there was nothing to note about 
rehearsals other than “a long and protracted performance of the 
several movements for last night’s Concert followed.” 52 Soon under 
Mendelssohn, however, 

the orchestra was compelled to “buckle to" its duty with 
a new and strange closeness to attention. The trial of 
Mozart's familiar symphony in E flat, must have been 
amazing to some, interesting to others—humiliating 
perhaps to a few. who remember Philharmonic 
rehearsals of entire symphonies infinitely more 
difficult at which the band has never once been stopped, 
and of solos where neglect sufficient to destroy the 
chance of a singer or instrumentalist has been 
overlooked. 53 

Mendelssohn, it would seem, not only stopped the orchestra or 
chorus, but spoke to them as well. 


5 1 Morning Post (London). May 14. 1844. 
^Morning Post (London). May 14. 1844. 
53 Athenaeum (London). May 18. 1844. 
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Felix took the pieces of the oratorio consecutively, and 
exercised the chorus with inflexible exactness and full 
expression, so that the singers became thoroughly 
penetrated with the spirit of the music. His hints and 
explanations were clear, concise, masterly, and yet 
given in the most unpretending way. 54 

In London, Mendelssohn’s interruptions so disrupted the usual 
protocol of these open rehearsals that at least one critic suggested 
that rehearsals would have to become more private affairs. 

The result of the rehearsal of Saturday will probably 
lead to the establishing a more private rehearsal than 
has hitherto been adopted by this society: it is clear the 
audience is not qualified to judge of the nature of the 
many interruptions... 55 

While perhaps not entirely unprecedented, it is clear that 
Mendelssohn was exerting more control in rehearsal as well as in 
concert. His contemporaries marveled that he could hear a wrong 
note amidst the density of orchestral sound. While routine enough for 
today’s conductors, Lampadius considers this event to be unusual 
enough to merit inclusion in his account of Mendelssohn’s rehearsal 
abilities. 


His wondrously accurate ear made him detect the least 
deviation from the correct tone in the very largest 
number of singers and players. He not only heard it but 
knew whence it came. Once during a grand 
performance, when there were about three hundred 
singers and over two hundred instruments, all in 
chorus, in midst of the music he addressed a young lady 
who stood not far from him, and said to her in a kindly 
way. “F, not F-sharp." 56 


54 Devrient. 60: Devrient/Macfarren, 56. “Darum nahm Felix sofort - und 
wiederholte dns in den ersten Vorubungen — nichl vereinzelte Stucke, etwa die 
leichten zuerst, sondem eine bestimmte Gruppe der Composition zum 
Studienobjecte, ubte die Chore sogleich mit unerbittlicher Genauigkeit bis zu 
ihrem vollen Ausdruck und gab dadurch den Singenden einen ganz 
vollstdndigen Eindruck von der Besonderheit des Werkes. Seine ErkLarungen 
und Anweisungen waren pracis, kurz und ebenso ubergewichtig aLsjugendlich 
bescheiden vorgebrachL " 

^Morning Post (London). May 14. 1844. 

56 Lampadius/1887, 373: Lampadius/Gage/1887. 329. “Sein unendlichfeines 
Gehdr Hess ihn auch in der grossten Tonmasse bei Instrumerdisten, wie bei 
Sangem sofort jeden faslchen Ton erkennen. Er hdrte ihn nichl ruur, sondem 
er wusste auch sogleich, woher er kam. So wendendete er sich noch bei einer der 
letzten grossen Auffuhrungen, wo gegen 300 Sanger und uber 200 Instrumenle 
in voider Thddgkeil waren, mitten in der Musik zu einer unwed von ihm 
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Praise of Mendelssohn’s rehearsal abilities was also common in the 
press. 

- Nor was his knowledge confined to the compositions 
themselves, he was equally acquainted with the 
difficulties here and there to be met with in their 
execution, he not only knew the place, but the 
particular instrument or instruments that was likely 
to fail. 57 

A critic for the Spectator also confirms this and specifically comments 
on the newness of Mendelssohn’s approach, distinguishing his abilities 
as a conductor from those of the typical “distinguished composer” 
who occupies the podium merely out of respect for his other abilities 
and who can only hope that the orchestra will be able to play his or 
anyone else's music adequately. 

A man who has as it were lived in an orchestra—whose 
habitual duties as director have enabled him to detect 
individual errors amidst the densest mass of 
performers—to guide them when hesitating at new 
rhythm or unaccustomed effects, and to infuse one 
spirit into them—above all who occupies the post as a 
distinguished composer—stands altogether in a 
different light from those who have hitherto filled it as 
a temporary distinction. 58 

It is noteworthy that these examples refer to standard works by 
standard composers (Handel, Mozart and Beethoven) which the 
orchestra theoretically already knew. At the London Philharmonic, 
and many of the orchestras in Europe, however, rehearsals were 
limited. Performance standards were very low and this review of 
Mendelssohn in London indicates that one solution for long or difficult 
works (and apparently that adopted in the theater) was to rehearse for 
a much longer period (as Habeneck did with the Beethoven 
symphonies in Paris.) 

Concerted pieces that would formerly have required, at 
the usual rate of theatrical preparation, long weeks of 
rehearsal, are now brought to a hearing in a complete 
and finished state in as many hours. In Dr. 


singenden jungen Dame, und sagte ganz freundlich: “F liebes Fraulein, nichts 
Fis 

57 Morning Post (London). May 14. 1844. 

58 Spectator (London). May 18. 1844. 
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Mendelssohn the Philharmonic Society has had a 
conductor very naturally anxious to give a favourable 
first impression of his compositions; but we will do 
him the justice to say. that he has shown the same zeal 
for others. 59 

Instead of berating the Society, as usual, for having only one rehearsal, 
this critic (Edward Holmes perhaps) marvels at how much more 
Mendelssohn is able to achieve in only one rehearsal. 

A major part of Mendelssohn’s success as a conductor, 
therefore, was his ability, and perhaps even more importantly his 
willingness, to actually rehearse an orchestra. While it is easier to see 
Berlioz’s motivation for increased rehearsal time and techniques (his 
own music needed more rehearsal) Mendelssohn’s own music would 
mostly have “played itself” like most of the Mozart and Beethoven he 
was conducting. Performance standards at even the best of 
orchestras, must have been atrocious in the first half of the century as 
it was noteworthy when the there were no major blunders. 60 One can 
only guess that it was this sloppiness which motivated Mendelssohn to 
raise the playing standards of early nineteenth century Europe. 


Memory 

Mendelssohn was one of the first instrumental performers to 
routinely perform from memory. At both his first Philharmonic 
concert in 1829, when he played Weber’s Konzertstuck and Beethoven 
Emperor Concerto and at his last, in 1847 under Costa, when he 
played Beethoven’s Piano Concerto No. 4, he played from memory. 

This was an unusual practice in the days when even Liszt used the 
score (for concertos), but before reviewing Mendelssohn’s views on 
the use of the score, it is an easy thing to establish that Mendelssohn 
never used a score because he needed one. 


59 Spectator (London). July 13. 1844. 

60j will discuss the performance conditions in nineteenth century England in 
appendix 2. 
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There are a number of accounts describing how he conducted 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 6 at the Dusseldorf festival when no score 
was available. 61 

When the orchestra were assembled, and Mendelssohn 
proceeded to his desk, by some inconceivable 
negligence, the score of the symphony was not 
forthcoming, nor was there one to be found at the 
moment in Dusseldorf. “Let us begin, gentlemen.” said 
Mendelssohn, in a peremptory tone; “I think I shall be 
able to direct the first part from memory." So. raising 
his magic baton, the orchestra began. It seemed then as 
if that wonderful work had actually been the creation 
of his own spirit, the child of his own soul. Every tone 
was in his heart and in his ears, every separate part in 
his memory. Amid all the cracking and sounding of 
instruments, not a single hesitation, or unsteady note, 
nor. in fact, the most trifling defect, escaped his notice. 

He darted about between his desk and the various 
instruments [this actually suggests that he did need to 
look at the parts! and his ardour was so kindled that he 
directed the whole symphony without a check, from 
beginning to end. by heart.^ 


61<Dn May 14, 1833 Mendelssohn traveled from London to Dusseldorf to begin 
rehearsal for the 15th Lower Rhenish Festival. The Pastoral was scheduled for 
the second concert 

62p 0 lko, 72; Polko/Wallace 106 . “Als das Orchester beisammen war und 
Mendelssohn an sein Dirigentenpult trat, fehlte durch eine unbegreifliche 
Nachldssigkeit die Partitw der Symphonic. In DOsseldor war fur den Moment 
keine aufzutreiben. Lassen Sie urts anfangen, meine Herren” entschied 
Mendelssohn endlich; “ich kann denke ich den ersten TheiL wol auswendig 
dirigirenl ” Und er hob den magischen Taktstab. und das Orchester begann. Da 
war es derm, als ob dieses wunderbare Werk die Schbpfung seines eigenen 
Geistes. seiner Seele Kind Jeder Ton war ihm im Herzen und im Ohr.jede 
Stimme im GeddchtnifS. In all dem Saufen und Brausen entging ihm nichts, 
kein Schwanken, kein Zogem, nicht der kleinste Fehler. Hin und her flog er 
zwischen seinem Pulte und den verschiedenen Instrumenten und gerieth daJbei 
so in Fewer, dajl er die game Symphonic in Einem Zuge von Anfang bis zu Ende 
auswendig dirigirte ." Mendelssohn’s father. Abraham, also attended this 
festival and while his account is different, it is equally impressive, “...as it 
always has been, his playing and his playing and his memory astound 
everybody. His wonderful memory has stood him in good stead, inasmuch as it 
made them give up a symphony of Beethoven, which has been played here 
several times already, and put the pastoral Symphony in its place in the 
prog ramm e. ..- When it was mentioned, he not only instantly played it from 
memory, but at a small trial on the eve of the rehearsal, when there was no 
score at hand, conducted it by heart and sang the part of a missing instrument" 
(Letter from Dusseldorf. May 22. 1833. Hensel/Klingemann I. 281) “...wie 
liberal1, setzt erAUes durch. sein Spiel und sein Gedachtniss in Erstaunen und 
Bewegung. So hat er es z.B. nur dadurch bewirkt, dass einejruher asgesetzte 
Beethoven'sche Symphonic, welche schon einigemal hier gespielt wurde, 

aufgegeben und die Pastoral-Symphonic. an die Stelle gesetat worden, dass er 

dieselbe, als die Rede davon war. nicht allein sofort auswendig spUete, sondem 
fur den Tag darauf, als eine kleine Probe davon gemacht wurde und keine 
Pnr titur da war, sie auswendig dirigirte und die ausbleibenden Instrumente 
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Sir Charles Halle claimed that Mendelssohn “knew every bar of 
music ever written, and what was more could reproduce it 
immediately.” 63 Halle had experienced Mendelssohn’s ability to 
rattle off dozens of requests at the piano, but he seems to have been 
most impressed when one day, while he and Hiller were playing one of 
Bach’s less important organ pieces on the piano, Mendelssohn 
entered the room, and immediately recognizing not only the piece but 
the bar, pointed to an interesting modulation coming up in the next 
bar. 64 Many musicians, however, maintained that if Mendelssohn 
heard something once, he would never forget it. 65 

One of the most fabulous (but still least known) feats occurred at 
Mendelssohn’s home upon Liszt’s first visit to Leipzig. One of the 
musicians present, Max Muller, relates this account: 


mitsang etc .” (Hensel 1.316-17.) Polko claims that her story is about a later 
festival. While it is possible that these two stories are about two different 
festivals, they are both about the Beethoven Sixth Symphony which was 
performed in Dusseldorf in 1833. 

63charles Halle. The Autobiography of Charles Halle with Correspondence and 
Diaries, ed. Michael Kennedy. (London: Paul Elek Books, 1972). p. 92. 

^Halle, 92. 

®^Here are only three stories of many. 

“His memory, according to the testimony of all his friends, was almost 
fabulous. What he once heard, he never forgot; and if years afterward any piece 
of music was discussed that had ever met his ear. he invariably knew it by 
heart.” (“Sein GedachtniJS was nach der Aussage aller seiner Freunde fast 
fabelhaft Was er einmal gehdrt hade , vergaJS er nie wieder, and wenn zufaUig 
nach Jahren die Rede auf eine Musik kam, die einmal an ihm vorubergezogen, 
so wv3te er sie auswendig. ” Polko. 73: Polko/Wallace. 107.) 

“The translator can bear witness to Mendelssohn’s extraordinary memory. At 
a small Court concert in Dresden, at the close of 1846, the King of Saxony 
requested her to name a theme on which Mendelssohn might extemporize. She 
named Gluck’s “Iphigenie.” which had been given on the previous evening at the 
Opera. The King mentioned to Mendelssohn the theme selected, on which he 
said “Your Majesty, till last night I have not heard that Opera for seven years, 
but I comply with your Majesty’s commands." He extemporized in the most 
surprising manner, not omitting one of the most important airs in that grand 
Opera—a wonderful tour de force." (Note by Lady Wallace, in Polko/Wallace. 
107.) 

Composer and conductor Julius Benedict is another who maintains that 
Mendelssohn could retain any passage of music he heard, “even if only once." 
(Gage/1865. 187) From Benedict we also get the story that when he met 
Mendelssohn at age 12. in 1821. Mendelssohn forced him to play all he could 
remember from Weber’s new opera Der Freischutz (Benedict was one of Weber’s 
students at the time). When he returned several days later he was astonished to 
hear Mendelssohn play “note for note" all of the music Benedict had played 
previously. (Gage/1865. 185.) 
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Liszt...announced that he had prepared something 
special for Mendelssohn. He [Liszt] sat down at the 
piano and played first a Hungarian folk song and then 
three or four Variations on it, one more incredible than 
the other, all the while swinging to and fro on the piano 
bench. We stood around, totally overcome. After 
praising the hero of the hour, one of Mendelssohn's 
friends said to him: “Well, Felix, now we can pack up! 
Nobody can play like that All of us had better give up." 
Mendelssohn smiled and when Liszt approached him, 
saying that now it was his turn, he burst out laughing 
and replied that he wasn’t going to play, surety not 
tonight. Liszt wouldn’t take no for an answer, and after 
some back and forth Mendelssohn said. “Well, I will 
play but you must not get angry with me." So saying, he 
sat down at the piano and played—what? First die 
Hungarian folk song and then all of the Variations, 
reproducing them so accurately that only Liszt himself 
might have discerned a difference. We all were afraid 
lest Liszt might feel a little peeved, because 
Mendelssohn, like a real prankster, couldn’t prevent 
himself from imitating Liszt’s grandiose movements 
and extravagant gestures. But Liszt laughed, applauded 
enthusiastically, and admitted that nobody else, not 
even he himself, could have managed such a piece of 
bravura. 66 


^Signalefur die Musikalische Welt. Leipzig Jan 2, 1302. Quoted here from 
Marek. 263. 

While the following anecdote is often included as further proof of Mendelssohn 
prodigious memory, it is equally revealing about his knowledge of Handel. 

“The concert had already fairly begun, when it was discovered that the 
recitative which preceded the Coronation Anthem was missing, but property 
marked in the textbooks.. .They [the directors of the festival] hurried off to 
Mendlessohn, who was in an anteroom, endeavoring to recover from the 
burden and heat of the day. and lamented to him the sudden and unforeseen 
difficulty. He tranquillized these excited individuals in his usual amiable 
manner, desiring that writing materials and music-paper should be brought to 
him at once; and in the course of half and hour wrote out the recitative and the 
orchestral parts. He found plenty of hands to transcribe what he had written; 
the parts, still wet, were distributed, and—the prima vista performance was 
faultless." [“Schon war das Concert in vollem Cange, als man bemerkte. doji in 
ben Stimmen ein Recitado fehlte, das der Krdnungshymne vorangebt und das 
auch in alien Textbuchem ganz richtig bemerkt war. ...Man lief zu 
Mendelssohn, der sich eben im Foyer zu erholen veifuchle von des Tages Left 
und Hitze. und klagte ihm die plotzlich hereingebrochene Roth. Er veruhigte 
vom seiner liebenswurdigen Weise die Aufgeregten. lieJS sich sich 
SchreibmateriaL und Notenpapier bringen und componirte im Zeit von einer 
halben Stunde das Recitativ mit den Orchesterstimmen. Es fanden sich sofort 
Hande uber Hande, die es abschrieben, man vertheille die najfen Stimmen und- 
-die Prima-vista Ausfuhrung war tadellos. “ Polko. 145; Polko/Wallace, 204- 
5.) It would certainty be interesting to check Mendelssohn’s version with 
Handel’s. (Both manuscripts are available) 

This story is corroborated by a number of sources. Percy Scholes (in The Mirror 
of Music) reproduces the autograph of the recitative and gives essentially the 
same version of the incident except that he says that “The parts were hastily 
copied by the orchestral librarian, and Lockey (who had been the prophet in the 
first performance of Elijah, two days before) and the instrumentalists sang and 
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Use of the Score in Performance 

Despite this tremendous memory, Mendelssohn was reluctant to 
appear on the podium without a score. Apparently, as Wagner would 
find out, conducting without a score was considered sheer bravura. 
Halle wrote that 

Mendelssohn and certainly Berlioz, would have been 
amazed if they had witnessed the modem craze for 
conducting without the score: they certainly never did 
so. even their own works, which certainly they must 
have known better than anybody else. There can be no 
possible advantage in dispensing with the score, a 
glance at which shows to the conductor the whole 
instrumentation, and enables him to watch over every 
detail of the execution, and over the entries of the most 
secondary instruments...The public who go into 
ecstasies over ‘conducted by heart" do not know how 
very easy it is, how much easier, for instance, than 
playing a concerto or a sonata by heart, at which 
nobody wonders.... 67 

Despite the necessity for memorization on the stage of the opera 
house, it was still notable when even a soloist in the concert hall 
performed from memory. When Joseph Joachim made his London 


played without rehearsal...” Percy A. Scholes. The Mirror of Music, 1844-1944: 
A Century of Musical Life in Britain as reflected in the pages of the Musical 
Times. 2 Vols. (London: Novello & Company Limited & Oxford University 
Press, 1947) Vol 1 Plate 9 following page 80. Moscheles. in his version, tells it a 
bit differently. Of August 28, 1846 at the Birmingham Festival he writes “The 
orchestral parts of a short recitative, the words of which had been printed in 
the books for the audience, were not forthcoming: we were all in a difficulty, but 
Mendelssohn himself came to the rescue. He quietly betook himself to an 
adjoining room, and there while the preceeding pieces of the programme were 
being played, he composed the recitative, scored it. copied the parts, and these 
were admirably played, with the ink scarcely dry. at first sight, by the band.” 
Moscheles gives the story as evidence, not of Mendelssohn’s memory, but of his 
general competance: “that’s the way a Mendelssohn manages." 
(Moscheles/Coleridge 325-6 ) “ Die Stimmen eines kleinen, in den Textbuchem 

gedrucken Recitatives waxen nicht bei der Hand. Eine grosse VerlegenheiL 
Mendelssohn half aus, indem er in einem Nebensalle. warhend die 
vorhergehenden Stucke des Concerts gemachl warden, das Reciladv 
componirte, instrumentirte und die Stimmen copirte: diese warden dann - die 
Dinte nur halb getrocknet — ohne Probe von dem Orchester vortrefflich gespielt 
und das Publikum merkte Nichts. So macht’s ein Mendelssohn ." Moscheles. 
157. 

Virtually every Mendelssohn contemporary mentions his memory with a 
different story. Additional material can be found in Hiller. 23-24: 

Hiller/Glehn, 28-29. 

^Halle. 93 
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debut in 1844, with Mendelssohn conducting, he played the 
Beethoven violin concerto from memory. Fifteen years after 
Mendelssohn had made his London debut at the piano without music, 
all of the papers still thought this lack of music was newsworthy. 

While there was by this time little comment on the appropriateness of 
playing from memory, the Illustrated London News still had this to 
say: 

Joachim plays from memory, which Is more agreeable 
to the eye of the auditor than to see anything read from 
a music-stand: it seems more like extemporaneous 
performance, and admits a greater degree of 
enthusiasm on the part of the instrumentalist 68 

If it was gradually becoming less controversial for a concert 
soloist to perform from memory, it was still too flamboyant for a 
conductor and Mendelssohn was a man who deliberately avoided even 
the slightest appearance of bravura or flamboyance. While he 
apparently played and conducted without a score during the rehearsals 
of the St. Matthew Passion, 69 Halle contends that when Mendelssohn 
stepped to the conductor’s desk for the actual performance, another 
score 

similar in binding and thickness, had been brought by 
mistake. He conducted this amazingly complicated 
work by heart, turning leaf after leaf of the book he had 
before him. in order not to create any feelings of 
uneasiness on the part of the executants. 70 

Like many others, Habeneck followed the still older practice of 
conducting from only a violin part, and not the full score, but this was 
a sign of his lack of concern for the details of conducting and not a feat 
of memory. There was only one occasion when Mendelssohn 
conducted in public with only the first violin part in front of him. 
Apparently the Philharmonic Society in London had no score for the 
Beethoven Leonora Overture No. 1 . On this occasion, Mendelssohn 


^Illustrated London News, June 1. 1844. 

^Letter from Fanny to Klingemann. Berlin. March 22. 1829. Hensel I. 193; 
Hensel/Klingemann I. 171. 

70 Halle, 93. Halle cites this as a well known story and indeed there are other 
versions of this story in which Mendelssohn uses the score to ease the 
apprehension of the audience and not the musicians. 
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had no choice, but to place “a heavy tax upon the memory." 71 In 
addition to wanting to avoid the appearance of bravura, Mendelssohn 
may have had other reasons for using the score. Leaders or 
concertmasters like Habeneck routinely stood in front of the orchestra 
and kept time as they played from a violin part. The full score, if any 
was used, sat on the piano with the music director. To stand in front 
of the orchestra and beat time with a full score was a clear signal to 
the musicians that the two functions, of score-reader and time-beater, 
had been combined. 

With the above exceptions, all of which involve some extreme 
circumstance, Mendelssohn established the precedent of conducting 
with the full score in front of the conductor on the podium. Even 
though in Mendelssohn’s case, his prodigious memoiy did not make it 
necessary. 


3. Leadership and Authority 

More important than any of Mendelssohn’s technical 
innovations, however, was his careful consolidation of power on the 
podium. We take it for granted that the conductor should be in 
complete control of a performance, but this was one of Mendelssohn’s 
most important innovations. While an obvious prerequisite for the 
conductor to become a modem interpreter, this consolidation of 
authority was also a prerequisite (as we will see in chapter 4) for the 
introduction of new orchestral techniques, like the orchestral 
rallentando. The orchestral rallentando was possible, only when the 
conductor had both the ability and the authority to initiate one. The 
following section examines how Mendelssohn was able to acquire and 
retain so much power for the conductor. 

Leadership 

Soon after the arrival of the conductor, musicians began to 
notice that more than simply musical talents were required to be a 


71 Spectator (London). May 18, 1844. 
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good conductor. 72 It was in Mendelssohn that many critics first 
identified the importance of leadership and that mystical 
“connection" between orchestra and conductor. 

That mysterious link which connects the mind of the 
conductor with his orchestra, and of which the effects 
alone are perceptible, without betraying to common 
organs a suspicion of their origin, cannot be better 
illustrated than in the instance of this highly-gifted 
musician. [Mendelssohnl 73 

The magnificent band followed him as if under a spell, 
which his genius alone kept unbroken. With every 
action of his wand the sounds and harmonies seemed 
marshaled in a grand and solemn order, which no 
intrusion could disturb. The eyes of the musicians were 
all, as it were, focused within his own: he 
communicated with them as if by electricity—made 
them sympathize with the spirit, catch the impulses, 
and partake of the emotions of all that was to be 
interpreted before the thronging multitude, who were 
listening with blended awe. excitement and 
admiration, to every focused symbolized, and every 
thrill evoked. 7 *^ 

When once the fine, firm hand grasped the baton, the 
electric fire of his soul seemed to stream out through it, 
and was felt at once by singers, orchestra, [dilettantes] 
and audience. 75 

Devrient recognized these special qualities in Mendelssohn even 
during the rehearsal for the St. Matthew Passion. 

His energy perseverance, tact, and clever calculation of 
the resources at hand, made this masterpiece modem, 
intelligible, and life-like once more. Those who did not 
witness this, his first and greatest achievement in 
conductorship, can scarcely realize or appreciate the 
magnificent powers of this youth of twenty. 76 


72 Berlioz was one of them and his views on the subject can be found in chapter 5. 

7 ^Times (London). May 14. 1844. 

7 ^IUjustrated London News. June 18. 1842. The author is George Hogarth who also 
wrote a review for the Morning Chronicle which featured this same passage. 

75 Lampadius/Gage/1887. 328; Lampadius/1887, * Hielt seinefeinefeste Hand 
einmal den Tactirstock, so schien in diesen sogleich das electrische Feuer von 
M.'s Nature, und aus ihm wieder uber Orchester. Sanger, DUettanten und 
Publicum zu fahren." 

7 ®Devrient, 63; Devrient/Macfarren. 58. “ Mil welcher Geschiddichleit, Energie. 
Ausdauer und Jluger Berechnung seiner Mittel er das antiquirte Werk wieder 
modem, anschaulich. und lebendig gemcucht hat, das muji man literlebt haben, 
um den zwanzigjahren Jungling danach in der Bedeuting seiner Fahigkeilen 
und Over fruhen Reife zu schatzen. Er hat in seinem ganzen Leben kein 
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It is Fanny, however, who first mentions Mendelssohn’s more generic 
ability with people. 

Felix is really a bom conductor, and very experienced 
one into the bargain....I have observed with heart-felt 
pleasure his power of managing people; without 
apparently intending it. he contrives to interest all 
with whom he comes in contact, not only in himself, 
but in his cause, and that he solely, as he believes, from 
its own inherent justice. 77 

Mendelssohn, and eventually all good conductors, were thought 
to possess these special “leadership” abilities, but while many 
conductors, both today and then, exerted their authority through a 
variety of negative tactics (fines as a means of discipline were routine 
in orchestras from the very beginning) Mendelssohn was one of the 
first to make use of a more positive management style. 


Gentle Leadership 

Almost from the start, there is a recognition of a special kind of 
leadership in the young Mendelssohn. A constant theme in 
contemporary reports of Mendelssohn’s conducting, is that of his 
“gentle leadership.” While not surprising given Mendelssohn’s 
general personality, 78 it is certainly in strong contrast to the stories of 
the other conductors who established the first strong leadership in 
their orchestras. Both Spontini in Berlin and Costa in London used 


Meisterstuck der Direction geliefert als dieses erste und vieUeicht 
schwierigste. ” 

77 Letter from Fanny to Klingemann, June 11. 1836. Hensel II. 10; 
Hensel/Klingemann II. 9. 

78 Marek in fact entitled his biography of Mendelssohn. Gentle Genius. There are 
dozens of reports by musicians to whom Mendelssohn was kind, like the young 
singer Sophie Schloss. Polko reports that she said "Any one who could 
conceive this soaring artistic soul (Mendelssohn's] capable of so base a feeling 
as that of envy, must have been utterly and wholly deficient in the power of 
comprehending a noble and high-souled natured." Polko. 116 Charlotte 
Moscheles wrote in January of 1833 "With childlike modesty that was typical 
of him [Mendelssohn], he asked; "Would you permit me to arrange this 
[Moscheles septet, for piano duet?’ And then again, while he was actually doing 
it: 'Do you really like it? You would have made a much better job of it 
yourself ...Whenever he talked like this we used to call it his ‘sinful modesty’, 
but always remained convinced that the great artist, underestimated his own 
worth, truly meant what he said." Moscheles/Smiday. 90. 
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drastic methods and bullish personalities to make the transition from 
divided to solo leadership and improved performance standards. 79 
Mendelssohn, however, seems to have taken a different approach. 
Moscheles says 

...his admirable conducting, speeches, and 
observations—in fact his general behavior to the 
orchestra—fills his subordinates with affection and 
respect 80 

Lampadius too mentions Mendelssohn’s gentle manner. 

By throwing in all kinds of bright and merry words, he 
knew how to rouse the most indifferent and idle to best 
performance they were capable of. and to keep the 
weary in good humor. 81 

Adding that Mendelssohn never had a “coarse or harsh word” for 
anyone. 


The farthest he went was a dash of sarcasm. 

“Gentlemen," he once said to a number of men who 
insisted on talking together after the signal had been 
given, “I have no doubt that you have something very 
valuable to talk about; but I beg you to postpone it now; 
this is the place to sing." This was the strongest reproof 
that I ever heard him give. 82 

Another example of Mendelssohn’s gentle sarcasm comes from Julius 
Benedict. 


Once while conducting a rehearsal of Beethoven's 
“Eighth Symphony." the admirable allegretto in B flat 


79 See the Introduction for Spontini and appendix 2 for Costa. 

^Letter from Moscheles. October 3. 1835 from Leipzig. Moscheles/Coleridge, 213- 
4. “Mendelssohn’s vortreffliche Lettung, seine Reden, seine Bemerkknngen, 
kurz sein games Betragen gegen das Orchester Jlosst Liebe und Achtung ein.“ 
Moscheles 1.301 Smidak translates this as “The marvelous way in which he 
conducts the orchestra, his manner of addressing its members, in short his 
entire demeanour makes one love and respect him." Moscheles/Smidak, 105. 

® 1 Lampadius/Gage/1887, 329; Lampadius/1887. 373. “Durch alleriei eingestreule 
seine Bemerkungen und heitere Scherze wusste er auch die Tragen und Lassigtn 
anzuregen und die Muden bei guter Laune zu erhalten. Bei wiederholter und 
geflissentlicher Unachlsamkeil koonte allerdings auch ihm die Ceduld 
reissen ,..” 

® 2 Lampadius/Gage/1887, 329; Lampadius/1887. 373. “er wurde hochstens 
sarkastisch. “Meine Herrschqften ," sagte er einmal zu denen, die sich 
fortwahrend noch unterhielten, als er das Zeichen zum Anfang gab, “ich glaube 
esja gem. doss Sie sich einander sehr viel zu sagen haben, aber ich bide, 
machen Sie das doch lieber draussen ab: hier woilen wir singen. ” Dies war die 
stdrkste Bemerkung. die ich aus seinem Munde vemoomen habe." 
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not going at first to his liking, he remarked, smilingly, 
that “he knew every one of the gentlemen engaged was 
capable of performing, and even of composing, a 
scherzo of his own; but that just now he wanted to hear 
Beethoven’s, which he thought had some merits." It 
was cheerfully repeated. “Beautiful, charming!” cried 
Mendelssohn, “but still too loud in two or three 
instances. Let us take it again, from the middle."— “No. 

No.” was the general reply of the band" “the whole piece 
again, for our own satisfaction: 83 

While probably a bit overdone, it is clear that Mendelssohn was calm 
and charming in rehearsal. 

The London critics, who had no shortage of praise for 
Mendelssohn the musician, were also full of praise for Mendelssohn 
the man. 


It is no marvel that he should be regarded everywhere 
with an enthusiasm, which grows none the colder 
because it is generally coupled with esteem. The latter 
tribute is chiefly paid to his personal conduct and 
demeanor. Mendelssohn is a man of remarkable 
modesty and extreme gentleness of manner. Mild quiet 
and affable, he is said, when apart from the absorbing 
influences of the poet’s calling...to rejoice in the 
domestic affections and happy in the home circle with 
his wife and children. 84 

After witnessing both a rehearsal and a concert in 1844, the critic of 
the John Bull wrote 

We witnessed the admirable skill, judgment, tact and 
good temper, with which he enabled the band to 
conquer the difficulties. 85 

Mendelssohn was loved in Germany as well. In 1831 
Mendelssohn was preparing a concert for the Queen and court in 
Munich during Oktobeifest. In a letter to his father he describes how 
he had to ask the orchestra to cooperate with him during this time. 
Apparently 60 of the 80 musicians in the orchestra agreed to rehearse 
without pay, and the chorus (not originally included on this orchestral 
concert) offered to sing any Mendelssohn composition without pay. 86 


^Gage/lSSS. 191. 

^Illustrated London News. June 18. 1842. 

85 John Bull (London). May 18. 1844. 

86 Lampadius/1887, 168-69: Lampadius/Gage/1887, 181. In Leipzig the musicians 
also gave him extra free rehearsals. See Werner, 258 and D6rffel, 32. 
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Whether this was a direct result of Mendelssohn’s ease in rehearsal is 
unproveable (and ultimately less important); he did, however, as part 
of his new consolidation of power enjoy more rehearsals than previous 
conductors. 87 

Tact, something which Wagner certainly did not possess, was 
second-nature to Mendelssohn. As Berlioz wrote. 

His criticisms are invariably good-humoured and 
polite. The choir would be more grateful for their good 
fortune if they knew how rare these qualities are 
among chorus-masters. 88 

Berlioz was right about most chorus-masters and included himself in 
the number which were unable to remain polite in front of a group of 
musicians 89 In addition to describing Mendelssohn’s compassion as a 
human being, Devrient wrote that “he could not bear to find fault,” 
and was extremely careful about giving his opinions. 

He knew how first to commend every point that was at 
all commendable, and then with the greatest delicacy 
and firmness point out the defects. Above all he never 
assumed to criticize on matters of taste... 9 ® 

While all of the personal “remembrances” of Mendelssohn are clouded 
by an obvious bias in his favor, as this observation is, the comments are 
consistent and it seems to have worked. Singer Elise Polko writes: 

I looked at him and encountered such a kindly smile, 
that I suddenly regained my courage. 91 

No words can describe Mendelssohn’s exceeding 
kindness to me. when 1 sang at the Gewandhaus. He 
moved his conductor’s desk forward, which was quite 
unusual, so that it was close behind me. and I could see 
him just before me in order to inspire me with courage. 


87 Hiller reports that he had a whopping eleven rehearsals for a performance of 
the Midsummer Nights Dream Overture in Leipzig in 1843. Hiller. 188: 
Hiller/Glehn, 213. 

88 Berlioz/Memoires/Caims. 297. 

89see below, footnote 101. 

90 Devrient. 75-6: Devrient/Macfarren. 71. “...so verstand erAUes hervorzuheben , 
was irgend zu loben war, and damn mil grojier Scheming und doch mit 
trejfender Sicherheit die Mangel zu bezeichen. Vor AUem gab er sich menials 
ring Ansehen eines Geschmacksrichters." 

91 Pol len , 115: Polko/Wallace. 163-4. * Ich sah ihn nur an und begegnete einem so 
Jreundlichen Lachen, daJS ich. plotzlich wieder muthiger wurde. ” 
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and how good-naturedly he nodded and glanced at me 
while conducting. 92 

Mendelssohn was true to himself on the podium and his honesty and 
integrity were rewarded with loyalty and praise which meant more 
rehearsal time and better concerts. 93 


Concern for Musicians 

The sources are also consistent in stressing Mendelssohn’s 
concern for his musicians. While it is possible to assume, as it is with 
his friendly demeanor and gentle leadership style, that Mendelssohn’s 
interest in his musicians was only political, his concern seems to have 
been genuine. In either case, it worked, and the musicians who 
worked under Mendelssohn rewarded him with respect and loyalty. 
Still, even allowing for exa gg eration, these stories seem exceptional. 


92 Polko. 123; Polko/Wallace. 174. ~Wie unendlich gutig Mendelssohn gegen mich 
war. wenn ich im Cewandhaus sang, sagen keine Worte. Er ruckte 
ausnahmsweise sein Dirigentenpult ganz vor, in meine unmittelbare NaJhe, 
damil ich ihn recht vor mir sah, um mir Muth zu machen, und wie Jreundlich 
nickte und blickte er wahrend des Dirigirens heriiber .” 

93oddly enough, the gentle leadership which proved so effective on the podium, 
was a relative failure in the classroom. Mendelssohn spent only a few years as 
a teacher of piano and composition at his conservatory in Leipzig. The relative 
silence from most of the sources which praise Mendelssohn at every other 
opportunity, indicates that perhaps this was the one area in which praise was 
not as due. Mendelssohn’s relative lack of interest in teaching perhaps also 
betrays an awareness that he was better suited for other things. The only 
contemporary who praises him is Elise Polko. whose praise is really only about 
his classroom demeanor. 

“Was Mendelssohn als Lehrer gewesen, wurde allein schon hingereicht haben, 
ihm einen grojien Namen zu machen: da zeigte sich die GroJSe seines Talents 
und seines Charakters in glanzendstem Lichte. Es ist nicht mdglich, im 
Verkehre mil Schulem mehr Ceduld und Herzensgute zu zeigen, als er allezeit 
gethon, und seine Nachsichl dem redlichen FleUS und guten WUlen gegenuber 
war ruhrend ” (Polko. 104.) 

“What Mendelssohn accomplished as a teacher, alone would have sufficed to 
gain a great name for him; in that capacity, the grand nature of his talents and 
his character appeared in the most brilliant lights. It was impossible to show 
more goodness of heart and patience than he invariably did in his intercourse 
with his pupils. “ (Polko/Wallace, 148.) 

Mendelssohn’s own view is given in a letter to Hiller. Describing his role in the 
new Leipzig Conservatory, Mendelssohn writes: 

“Ich werde wdchentlich drei Oder vier Mai in den kleinen Saal des Cewandhaus zu 
gehen und dort von 6/4 Accorden zu sprechen habere das theu ich gem, der 
Sache zu Liebe, derm ich glaube, sie ist gut " Hiller 176. 

“I shall have to go to the Gewandhaus three or four times a week and talk about 6- 
4 chords in the small hall there. I am quite willing to do this for love of the 
cause, because I believe it to be a good cause." Hiller/Glehn 201 
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While Mendelssohn had good relations with all of the orchestras 
for which he worked, he was especially interested in improving the 
material conditions of his own orchestra in Leipzig. 

he never rested till he succeeded in effecting a real 
improvement in the position of the members of the 
[Gewandhaus] orchestra. 94 

These musicians were severely underpaid and Mendelssohn’s chief 
concern was in getting them an adequate salary. 95 In this letter to 
Moscheles, to whom he certainly had no reason to lie, he defends his 
position of not contributing money to statues and monuments (for 
composers) until these cities have taken care of their orchestras. 

If Halle for Handel. Salzburg for Mozart, and Bonn for 
Beethoven, etc., are really desirous to form good 
orchestras, capable of playing and comprehending 
thoroughly their works, then I shall be delighted to give 
them my aid. but not for mere stones, when the 
orchestras are themselves even more worthless them 
stones. 96 

His motivation again appears sincere as he goes on to describe his 
efforts in Leipzig. 

My present hobby is our poor orchestra and its 
improvement. By dint of incessant running to and fro. 
writing . and tormenting others. I have at last contrived 
to scrape together about five hundred thalers, and 
before I leave this I expect to get twice that sum for 
them. 97 

Not satisfied with this temporary addition of 500 thalers to their 
salary, he also succeeded in getting each player a pension. 


94 Polko. 78; Polko /Wallace. 112 . “..ex ruhle nichl eher, bis ex eine wixkliche 
Verbesserung der Lage seiner Orchestermilglieder erwixkt hatte ." 

95 “...we have worthy civilians, who think...that if the members of the orchestra 
were not starving it would no longer be Leipzig.” Letter to Moscheles in London 
from Leipzig, November 30. 1839. Mendelssohn/Letters II. 191. “...stehen die 
Philister und denken...wenn die Musiker im Orchester night hungerten, so 
war’s nichl Leipzig mehx... " Mendelssohn/Brfe/e II. 135. 

"ibid. “.Wenn sie in Halle Jux Handel, in Saltzbuxg Jux Mozart, in Bonn Jux 
Beethoven u.s.w. ordentliche Orchester bilden woUen, die die Werke gut spielen 
und verstehen konnen, da bin ich dabei, -aber nichl bei ihren Steinen wo die 
Orchester noch argere Steine sind... * 

97 Ibid. “ Mein Steckenpferd istJezt unser armes Orchester und sein Verbesserung. 
Ich habe ihnen mil unsaglicher Lauferei, Schreiberei und Qudlerei eine Zulage 
von 500 Thaler ausgewirkt und ehe ich von hier weggehe. mussen sie mehx als 
das Dopplte haben. ” 
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Most astonishing, however, is another letter to Moscheles this 
time in response to a letter from a Mr. Moore who was booking the 
orchestra for the Birmingham Music Festival premiere of Elijah . 
Moore writes that 

Nearly the whole of the Philharmonic band are 
engaged; a few only were left out who made themselves 
unpleasant when you were there. 98 

(Apparently some members of the orchestra had made some remarks 
when Mendelssohn was late to a Philharmonic rehearsal.) While most 
of us would be overjoyed to have our detractors thus removed, 
Mendelssohn was horrified and responded. 

This is anything but pleasing to me..Nothing is more 
hateful to me than the revival of old wom-out 
squabbles: it is quite bad enough that they should ever 
be in the world at all. Those of the Philharmonic I had 
quite forgotten, and they must on no account have any 
influence on the engagements for the Birmingham 
Festival. If people are left out because they are 
incapable, that is no affair of mine, and I have nothing 
to say against it; but if any one is to be left out “because 
he made himself unpleasant” to me. I should consider it 
a piece of injustice, and beg that this may not be the 
case... I hope I shall hear nothing further of these 
obsolete stories; that is, if my wishes are complied 
with, and no kind of vindictiveness exercised. 

Otherwise I shall protest against it ten times at least by 
letter. 99 

A final example serves to illustrate that this generosity on 
Mendelssohn’s part was part of his general nature and not any special 
form of political maneuvering. (Those who are less cynical might just 
accept that Mendelssohn is being honest when he says that there is 


9 ®Letter to Moscheles from Leipzig. June 26. 1846, Mendelssohn/ Briefe II. 297; 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 400. 

99 Mendelssohn/Brie/e II, 297-8; Mendelssohn/Letters II. 400. “ Dies gefallt mir 

gar nicht-.-Mir ist nichts verhaJSter, als alte, abgethane Zankereien wieder 
aitfzuwdrmen: es ist schLimm genug, tverm sie einmal in der Welt waren. Diese 
philharmonischen sind von mir vergessen und dxafen durchaus nicht Einflus 
mif die Engagements fur das Birminghamer Fest haben. WUL man Leute 
auslassen weii sie unfahig sind. so geht mich’s nichts an, und ich kann nichts 
dagegen habere will man aber irgend Einen auslassen, .because he made 
himself unpleasant, when I was there so finde ich das eine Ungerechtigkeit, 
und wunsche, dn.<: es nicht geschehe. ...ich hoffe. daJS ich von diesen abgethanen 
Geschichten damn nichts mehr zu horen brauche. d. h. im Fall meinen Wunche 
entprochen und keinerlei Art vonRache ansgeubt Derm sonst protestiere ich. 
noch zehnmal brieflich." 
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enough vindictiveness in the world. 100 ) Devrient describes veiy 
movingly, how when Mendelssohn’s servant Johann fell ill and the 
doctors refused to come to the house to treat a servant, Mendelssohn 
declared 

he was as much a member of his household as any one 
else, and that to refuse him medical attendance was to 
refuse it to his household. 101 

As with his dealing with orchestra administrations, Mendelssohn was 
an effective advocate and the doctors came immediately. 


Discipline 

An obvious objection presents itself: if Mendelssohn was so 
gentle, how was he able to inaugurate a new age of leadership and 
discipline from the podium? Not everyone responds to kindness with 
kindness and, in fact, Mendelssohn was heckled by orchestras on at 
least two occasions. 102 It seems unlikely that orchestras would simply 
hand over the reigns of power simply to a man who said “please." 

Mendelssohn, however, did have a sterner side when he needed 
it (recall that he tore-up a score in Dusseldorf). His greatest challenge 
with orchestral discipline came in Berlin, where Spontini reigned like 
a tyrant. On this rare occasion, when he was in Berlin in 1841 to 
conduct the performance of his Antigone, Mendelssohn resorted to 
the usual fines and it worked. 

At the first rehearsal the orchestra was inclined to 
behave badly...At the second rehearsal, however, the 
tables were turned and it was my turn to be rude. I 


100 Hardly anyone has anything bad to say about Mendelssohn. Devrient says as 
much as anyone when he mentions his “irritability” ( EmpJmdlichkeiL ) “Eine 

hingeworfene AeuJSerung, ein dummer Scherz: wie er sie von mir lochend 
hinzunehmen pjlegte, lieJS ihn unerwartet die Augenlider senken, mich 
zweifelhaft anblmzetn und fragerv ‘Wie meinst Du das?'...daJS man Muhe hade, 
ihn zw Verstdndigung zu. bringen. ' (Devrient, 74.) “A casual remark, a stupid 
jest, that he often accepted from me with perfect good temper, would sometimes 
suddenly cause him to drop his lids, look at me askance and ask doubtfully. 
"What do you mean by that’...and it was difficult to restore his good humor." 
(Devirent/Macfarren. 69.) Perhaps he was human after all. 

101 Devrient, 278; Devrient/Macfarren, 289. “..daJS dieser ein Mitglied seines 
Hausstandes. wie ein anderes sei und da$: ihm die drztLiche HUfe verweigem, 
sie seinem House verweigem heifSe." 

!02Both occured at the Philharmonic in London; both are mentioned above. 
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punished a half a dozen of them, and now they regard 
me as being another Spontini. Since then there has 
been no sulking; as soon as they see me. they are 
attentive and do their best; instead of being haughty 
they are now obsequious, they bow and scrape...In die 
meantime they are obedient. 103 

Mendelssohn correctly blamed Spontini for the creation of a situation 
based on intimidation rather than mutual respect. 

The blame of this state of things rests chiefly on , 

Spontini. who was for so long a period at their head, 
and who rather oppressed, than sought to elevate and 
improve, the many excellent musicians in this 
orchestra. 104 

Mendelssohn continues that he feels Spontini would be the right man 
to fix things, but that because he is, he will not be elected. 

Berlioz admired Mendelssohn’s gentle manner on the podium 
and admitted that he was not able to exercise such control. 

I have a terrible reputation in this respect, and I admit I 
deserve it. The moment there is a question of taking a 
large chorus, before rehearsals have even begun, a sort 
of anticipatory rage possesses me. my throat tightens, 
and although nothing has yet occurred to make me lose 
my temper. I glare at the singers in a manner 
reminiscent of the Gascon who kicked an inoffensive 
small boy passing near him. and on the latter’s 
protesting that he had not “done anything”, replied. 

“Just think if you had!” 105 

Mendelssohn, however, had an ability to control orchestras and 
choirs without resorting to these angry outbursts. His father Abraham 
Mendelssohn comments in some depth about Mendelssohn’s ability to 
establish discipline at the Dusseldorf Festival in 1833, when 
Mendelssohn was only 24. 

To me at least it does not appear like a miracle that 400 
persons of all sexes, classes, and ages, blown together 
like snow before the wind, should let themselves be 


103j. Eckardt. Ferdinand David und die FamiLie Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
(Leipzig: Drucker and Humbolt, 1888). 156. Quoted from Galkin, 515 
1 ^Letter to President Verkenius, Cologne, from Berlin. August 23, 1841 
Mendelssohn/Brie/e II, 201: Mendelssohn/LettersII. 272. "Die Schuld von 
diesem Wesen trifft allerdings grdJStentheiles Spontini, der seit so longer Zeit 
an der Spitze stand und die vielen braven Musiker. die darin sind, eher gedruckt 
als erhoben und hinaufgeschivungen hat" 

1 O^Berlioz/ Memoirs/Cairns. 297-8. 
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conducted and governed like children by one of the 
youngest of them all. too young almost to be a friend for 
any of them, and with no title or dignity whatever. For 
instance, by one strict injunction (and but for his 
pronunciation, which he may yet improve, he speaks 
well) he has brought about what no other conductor to 
my knowledge has been able to do. the abolition of that 
disgusting practice of tuning. On the first rehearsal day 
this charivari was quite maddening: that same 
afternoon he addressed them and forbade it, and when 
several players attempted to disobey he once more 
forbade it very seriously, and I have not heard them 
tune a single note since. Another abuse arose from the 
successive arrival of strangers from all directions, who 
met for the first time on the orchestra, and found their 
friends there. It had become the fashion to use the 
orchestra as a kind of parlour, where a great deal of 
talking and gossiping went on. of course highly 
detrimental to the rehearsal, the conductor having to 
shout with all his might, and even then without being 
heard: since new-comers dropped in up to very 
beginning, the disturbance was intolerable. The same 
kind of thing began this time on the first rehearsal day. 
and then Felix represented to them that he could not 
submit to it. that he neither could nor would shout to 
enable them to hear him, and that he must insist and 
rely on the most absolute silence and quiet in the 
orchestra every time he had to speak. He said this for a 
second time very decidedly and earnestly, and then I 
assure you that I never saw an order so strictly obeyed. 
They see that it is right and necessary, and as soon as 
he knocks and is about to speak, a general pst is heard, 
and heard all is dead silence. 106 


106Letter from Abraham about Dusseldorf Festival in 1833. Hensel 1,320-1, 
Hensel/Klingemann I. 285. * Mir wenigstens erscheint es oft als etwas 
Wunderbares. dass vierhundert Menschen alter Geschlechler, Stande und Alter, 
wie der Schnee zusammengeweht, sich von einem der Jimgsten von ihnen. alien 
fast zum Freund zujung, ohne Tilel und Warden, wie die Kinderfuhren und 
regieren Lassen. So ist ihm unter Anderm durch eirte einzige feste Anordrvung 
(wenn er nur noch seine Aussprache verbesserte. so wurde es mil dem Reden 
sonst ganz gut gehn) gelungen, was meines Wissens bis jetzt noch keinem 
Dirigenten irgendwo, namlich das abscheuliche, mir von jeher in der Tod 
widerUche Stimmen abzuschqjfen. Am ersten probetag wuthete dieses 
Charivari ganz toll, denselben Nachmittag redete er sie an und untersagte es 
ihnen, als Einzelne darauf versuchten zu recidiviren, verbot er es aufs 
Emsteste, und jetzt habe ich nicht einen Ton stimmen gehort Femer war es 
hier, bei dem succesiven Eintreffen Fremder von alien Punkten, die sich im 
Orchester meist zum ersten Mai treffen und dart mit den hiesigen Freunden 
zusammenkorrunen, fruher zur Mode geworden, das Orchester zugleich als 
ParLoir zu benutzen; es wurde ungeheuer viel geschwatzt, die Proben gingen 
schlecht, der Dirigent musste sich die Lunge ausschreien ind wurde nicht 
gehort: und da bis zur Stunde der Auffuhrung immer neue hinzukamen, so 
wurde die Storung urdeidlich Nachdem AUes dies am ersten Probetage sich 
wieder zugetragen hatte, stelLte ihnen Felix vor, dass er sich dnc nicht gefallen 
Lassen konne, dass er weder schreien konne noch wolle, dass sie ihn horen 
mussten, und dass er auf die unbedingteste Stille und Ruhe im Orchester, 
wahrend er sprache, rechnen un halten musste. Nachdem er ouch dieses ein 
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His father certainly exaggerates, but the nature of the problem and of 
its solution remain quite clear. Spontini, Berlioz and Mendelssohn 
were all trying to consolidate authority on the podium. Spontini and 
Berlioz attempted to control the orchestra with fear and intimidation 
while Mendelssohn tried a more gentle approach. Although both 
kinds of tactics continue today, it must have been infinitely harder for 
the first conductors to control their orchestras, when orchestras were 
accustomed to playing without conductors and thought them 
unnecessary. Despite the apparent immense improbability of it, 
Mendelssohn seems to have established the modem authority of the 
conductor with mostly kindness and consideration. 107 


Results 

Whatever the method, Mendelssohn’s consolidation of power 
provided results. 

When an hour had elapsed, the orchestra were playing 
with a fire and impetus such as they had never yet done, 
while the old musicians stole furtive glances of delight 
at the youthful director, muttering to each other, “He 
knows what he is about . 108 


zweites Mai sehr emst und bestimmt wiederholt hade, versichere ich. Dich, 
doss ich eine punktliche Befolgung einer Anordnung nicht gesehn ; es leuchtet 
ihnen ein, dass es nothwendig und richlig sei, und sowie er nun aufklopfi und 
etwas sagen wilL hart man ein allgemeines “Pst " und es ist tiefe Stale." 

107 His success as a conductor, however, was no doubt greatly aided by his 

organizational and administrative competence. While his efforts to establish a 
music academy failed in Berlin . he succeeded most convincingly in Leipzig. 

On Mendelssohn’s directorship of the Gewandhaus concerts. Lampadius writes 
that “He knew how to command the resources of the place perfectly in 
orchestra, dilettanti and chorus singers: to bear with them with the greatest 
patience: to stimulate them into activity: and thus to attain effects almost 
unequalled until then. Lampadius/Gage/1867. 42. (Lampadius revised this 
passage in 1886 to “Er verstand die reichen Mittel die er hier mrfand, mil der 
grdssten Umsicht, mil beharrlicher Kraft und Geduld zu benulzen und auf diese 
Weise die grossartigsten Eijolge zu erzielen. ” (Lampadius/1886. 206: 
Lampadius/Gage/1887, 214.1 have not been able to find a copy of the original 
German text for Lampadius 1867) 

Another example of his organizational skill was his instant organization in 
London of a benefit for victims of a flood in Silesia. He managed to get 
Henriette Sontag, Malibran. the flutist Drouet and Moscheles, and even the hall 
for free. 

108p 0 u SOt 33 ; Polko/Wallace. 52. (About the 1833 Dusseldorf Musical Festival) 
“Eine Stunde spader — und das Orchester spielte mil einem Feuer und Schwung 
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With the combination of his new conducting and rehearsal techniques, 
his ability to communicate and inspire, his immense musical talent 
and his organization and administrative skill, Mendelssohn was able to 
quickly elevate the playing of any orchestra. Although the standard of 
orchestral playing has improved steadily until the present time, this 
was clearly a period of rapid improvement. 109 In an age when it was 
routine for players to miss entrances and play wrong notes, 
Mendelssohn was concerned with details of expression which had 
never been considered possible. 

There was a gain in shading and in the exact use of 
every instrument under this system of careful 
supervision, of which before they had no 
conception. 110 

It was the dawn of a new era, when each conductor would 
endeavor to put his (there were no women conductors yet) own 
distinctive stamp on a performance. Contemporaries were quick to 
discover Mendelssohn’s personality emerging in the character of the 
performance. Polko quotes from a review of a music festival in 
Dusseldorf 


He combines conflicting masses, animates them to 
become an organized whole: and by his winning 
courtesy, his brilliant wit. as well as by the conspicuous 
treasures of his knowledge, he inspires even the most 
lukewarm with eager zeal, and incites the most 
perverse to perseverance and attention. 111 


wie noch rue. die alien Musikanten wajfen ihrem jungen Dirigenten heimlich 
Liebesblicke zu und murmeUen untereinanden *Der versteht's!" 

iO^See appendix 2. 

110 Lampadius. 207; Lampadius/Gage/1887, 215. “Aber von dieserfeinen 

Schattirung, dieser sorgfattigen Berucksichtigung jedes einzelnen Instruments, 
diesem exacten ZusammenspieL wie es aus Mendelssohn's Direction 
hervorging. hatte man doch keinen Begriff ." 

111 Polko. 101; Polko/Wallace. 144-5. "Er vereinigt die widerstrebende Masse, 
beseelt sie zu einem organischen Ganzen und bewegt durch seine einnehmende 
Hojlichkeit, durch seinen schlagenden Witz wie durch den uberaU 
hervorspringenden Reichthum von SachkenntniS selbst die Lauesten zu 
hellem Eifer. die Widerhaarigsten zur Ausdauer und AufmerksamkeiL " 
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Hiller wrote that Mendelssohn’s “talent as a conductor was 
especially favorable to the performance of orchestral works." 112 Hiller 
also draws attention to the “deep conception” and the “artistic finish” 
which Mendelssohn was able to pull from his troops. Hiller points out 
that Ferdinand David was the only really good musician at the 
Gewandhaus, and that having spent a good number of years at the 
Societe des Concerts in Paris he was naturally struck by the 
deficiencies of the individuals, especially the wind players. (Later the 
founding of the Leipzig Conservatory would remedy this problem.) 

But all the little imperfections in individual execution 
were thrown into the background by the spirit and life 
which Mendelssohn instilled into the orchestra, his 
complete devotion to the cause. 113 

Most of the London critics agreed that Mendelssohn was the 
greatest conductor London had ever experienced. 

The effect of Mendelssohn's presence as conductor on 
the music of the evening is scarcely conceivable, except 
by those who experienced it....so obvious was the 
increased vigour, animation and attention o the 
orchestra. 114 

Chorley, however, who was very partial to Mendelssohn, nonetheless 
provides the only dissenting voice. Chorley, who said that 
Mendelssohn was better with the Gewandhaus than with other groups, 
thought that “in England he obtained no great result as a conductor, 
save his own compositions.” 115 While this makes a certain amount of 
sense, Mendelssohn was perhaps too nice to demand consolidated 
power as a guest conductor with only one rehearsal, Chorley’s own 
reviews of Mendelssohn indicate that he was by no means ineffective 
in London. 116 


112 Hiller. 139; Hiller/Glehn, 156. * Sein eminentes Dirigentalent kam vor AUem 
den Auffuhrungen der Orchesterwerke zu Statten. ” 

1 ^Hiller. 139; Hiller/Glehn. 157. “Aber der Geist und das Leben, welche, von 
Mendelssohn ausgehend, das Orchester durchdrangen, seine uollstandige 
hingabe an die Sachs, ...lie&en die kleinen Mangel einzelner Leistungen 
ganzlich in den hintergrund treten. ” 

1 ^spectator (London). May 18, 1844. More of this evidence is presented in 
chapter 4. 

115 Chorley/30Y, 84 
1 !6see appendix 2. 
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Chorley’s distinction between Mendelssohn's ability as a 
conductor of other composers works (the principle role of a 
conductor) from his success with his own works, however, is proof of 
the increasing division of responsibility and power between the 
conductor and the composer in the early nineteenth century. 

Although they are also transitional figures, Mendelssohn, Berlioz and 
Wagner are also exceptions to this trend. While most conductors 
continued to compose and all composers were occasionally forced to 
conduct, it was already becoming common for musicians to be known 
more for one or the other. (As mentioned in the Introduction, 
Beethoven and Schumann were terrible conductors and Habeneck and 
Costa were terrible composers.) Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner, 
however, truly excelled at both: an exception for any age. It was not 
just the critics, however, who noticed this growing division. 
Mendelssohn was aware that he traveled in two different worlds, and 
the next chapter will explore how he began to identify and isolate his 
role as an interpreter of other composers’ music. 
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Chapter 4 


Mendelssohn on the Podium 


Having established Mendelssohn’s desire to honor the 
composer’s intentions, but not the original performance practice, this 
chapter will investigate what Mendelssohn’s performance practices 
actually were and how they harmonize or conflict with the principles 
put forth in the proceeding chapters. The investigation seeks to 
understand how Mendelssohn tried to “preserve” classic works and 
will concentrate on his performances of Beethoven and Mozart 
symphonies. While the focus is on Mendelssohn’s interpretations of 
other composers’ music, it should be made clear that Mendelssohn 
did not have a different approach for different repertoire. His taste 
was for fast and steady tempos, noticeable dynamic differences (with a 
preference for soft dynamics) and clean, dry and unexcessive 
performances. It is a performance style which is ideally suited for his 
own works and it is not surprising that the same temperament 
emerged in both his compositions and his conducting. (I will argue in 
later chapters that it is virtually axiomatic that a composer-conductor 
adopts a conducting style which is best suited to his own 
compositions.) 

The same temperament also emerged regardless of the capacity 
in which Mendelssohn was performing. Whether conducting or at the 
keyboard, Mendelssohn had a consistent view as to the obligations of 
the executant. While there is a difference between the technical 
abilities of a soloist and a conductor, there is no philosophical one. 
While Mendelssohn’s advice and criticism is usually limited to specific 
details of solo performances, the advice and criticism are also usually 
ideological. For example, Mendelssohn complains about pianists who 
change the tempo too often and too widely in their playing. The point 
is that gross changes of tempo are a performer’s effect which distract 
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from the musical work; part of being a transparent performer 
(including a conductor) is the avoidance of these tempo changes. It is 
often easier to see how strongly Mendelssohn reacted against the 
performing style of his day in his solo performances, because he was 
not also blazing a new technical trail as he was with his conducting. 
Despite his stunning array of technical improvements in the quality of 
orchestral playing, however, it is equally clear that he was also 
conducting and performing in a totally new way from that of his 
contemporaries. Due, in part, to Mendelssohn’s suspicion of the 
virtuosi and all bravura effect, Mendelssohn adopted a new 
performance style which appears oddly modem in its avoidance of all 
added effect or mannerism. 

The ultimate aim, as can be seen in the above example, is to 
discover which elements of music are variable by the performer and 
which were not. Those that are not are presumably integral to the 
identity of the musical work. If the preceding chapters established 
that Mendelssohn maintained a loyalty to some sort of musical object, 
this chapter will attempt to establish the exact shape and boundaries 
of that object. 


1. Methodology 

If we can’t discover what these performances really sounded 
like, we can, at least, discover how they sounded to contemporary 
listeners. Most of the language used to describe musical performance, 
however, was (and is) hopelessly vague. While the very best music 
criticism can seem to capture the flavor of a performance or a 
performer in words, it can really only connect us with a performance 
or a performer which we already know. (It is yet another example of 
Schleiermacher’s “hermeneutic circle:” I can only begin to explain 
the unknown to you in terms which are already known to you. 1 ) If we 
are familiar with Zubin Mehta’s or Christopher Hogwood’s conducting 
style and know the music they are conducting, then we can read a 


iSee Friedrich Schleiermacher. Hermeneutik. hg. Heinz Kimmerle (Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter. Universitatsverlag, 1959). p. 79-80. 
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review of a concert we missed and imagine, by relating the review to 
our past impressions, what the performance may have sounded like. 
(We need “preknowledge” or what E.D. Hirsch calls the “context.” 2 ) 
Even in the best-case scenario, however, when we have experienced 
the same performance with the reviewer, we can often hardly believe 
that the reviewer is describing the same performance which we 
attended. While many of the works which Mendelssohn conducted 
survive in today’s repertoire, there are, of course, no recordings to 
compare to the verbal descriptions. While it is a fundamental 
hermeneutical problem to try and reconstruct from descriptions an 
object we have never seen or heard, there is some hope. 

First, there are many, many descriptions. While any one 
description may be uninformative, our ability to extract useful 
information from musical reviews is greatly enhanced by increasing 
the number of reviews. A large survey of reviews also permits several 
types of comparisons. First, it means that we have multiple 
descriptions of the same event. While it is useful to have multiple 
reviews of Mendelssohn conducting Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, it is 
much more useful to have multiple reviews of Mendelssohn 
conducting a particular performance of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Mendelssohn’s variability is now controlled and we known that all of 
the critics are describing the same event. Second, in addition to 
comparing different critics’ versions of the same performance (a 
horizontal examination of the material) we can also read the reviews 
of a single critic in succession to develop an understanding of the 
particular abilities and biases of each critic (a vertical examination of 


2 E.D. Hirsch Jr.. Validity in Interpretation, New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1967). p. 47-48. Hirsch. however, tries to claim that the “context” is fixed by the 
author. I make no such claim. I only wish to point out that trying to 
understand a review of a performance is made easier if we know either the 
performer’s style or the musical work in question. As Wittengenstein points 
out we can only understand the example if we understand the concept. 
Wittgenstein example is the difficulty of teaching a man who does not know 
what color yellow is. Wittgenstein asks whether we should point out the color 
yellow in several pictures, show the person different shapes all painted the 
same color yellow or show the person different shapes all painted different 
shades of yellow. (Ludwig Wittgenstein. Philosophical Investigations, #72) 
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the material.) 3 The analysis of this second dimension of the material 
provides invaluable assistance in the analysis of the first dimension 
(Mendelssohn’s performance style.) It provides “context” by allowing 
the evidence to be weighted toward those critics who were, for 
example, musically knowledgeable and honest. In additional, there is 
a third dimension of analysis which compares all of the reviews of 
Mendelssohn to the reviews of Berlioz and Wagner by the same critics. 
This will become more important in later chapters. 

I have, therefore, selected London as the principal city from 
which to collect reviews. The major critics from other cities, like 
Wilhelm Fink, Johann Karl Friedrich Rellstab, Adolf Bernhardt Marx 
and Robert Schumann, other prominent musical figures of the time, 
like Joseph Joachim, Hans von Bulow and Clara Schumann, and the 
lesser lights from the Mendelssohn circle with which we are already 
familiar, like Devrient, Hiller and Polko, will also be used, but using 
one city as a principal data base allows the kind of controls described 
above. Since all of the conductors under consideration conducted a 
significant number of performances in London and since London had 
the largest number of music critics and newspapers at the time, I was 
able to control for all three variables or dimensions. (For more 
information on London, see appendix 2.) One (1) there are multiple 
reviews for each concert. Two (2) there are enough reviews by each 
critic to establish abilities and biases. Three (3) there are a number 
of critics who heard more than one of our conductors and made 
comparisons. 

Second, we are not entirely in the dark about the nature of the 
object being described. (In other words, we do have some “context.”) 
While there is a mountain of tradition and assumption which stands 
between us and Mendelssohn’s conducting, the nature of at least part 
of the problem has not changed. Rehearsals are needed to correct 
errors and to ensure that the band stays together. The amount of 
control which conductors have exerted over dynamics, tempo, 
phrasing, timbre and articulation has certainly changed, but a 


3 It is this second type of analysis of the material which is the subject of appendix 
1. Appendix 1 also gives biographies and determines which critics wrote which 
reviews (since they are virtually all unsigned.) 
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Mendelssohn performance of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony does bear a 
strong similarity to a performance of the same work today. It is 
musical archaeology and while the archaeologist may be helpless in 
discovering the nature of a object which no longer exists today, an 
analysis of the many descriptions of a particular crown or a particular 
sword or of any general type of object which still exists today even 
though the particular object under investigation has vanished, may 
yield more useful results because we are at least familiar with the 
general nature of the object from our own experience. In other words, 
we can control one more variable by only studying reviews of works 
which remain in the repertoire. 

Third, by focusing the discussion on the musical variables which 
are more easily discussed, quantified and compared, specifically 
tempo, tempo modification and dynamics, there is a better chance 
that the results will be meaningful. While a lone comment that a 
particular performance was fast may be useless, a large number of 
witnesses which record that Mendelssohn conducted a particular 
movement faster than any one else is one piece of real evidence which 
can then be combined with many others to generate solid and reliable 
conclusions. 

While the literature is full of references to “known performance 
traits” of one or another nineteenth century conductors, most of these 
assumptions are merely repetitions of a single eye-witness report. 

This is the first attempt to do a systematic survey of the evidence and 
to establish what can be known about Mendelssohn’s performance 
style. 


2. Mendelssohn’s Performance Style 
Tempo 

On the question of tempo, the evidence from musical witnesses 
who heard Mendelssohn conduct is both abundant and unanimous; 
virtually all of them, fellow performers, critics and friends, mention 
Mendelssohn’s fast tempos. 
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The letters and journals of the many musicians who played for or 
with Mendelssohn are full of references to his preference for fast 
tempos. A few, like Joseph Joachim, not only witnessed the 
conducting and heard solo performances but played under the various 
maestros (in Joachim’s case, under both Mendelssohn and Wagner.) 
Joachim said simply that “He [Mendelssohn] liked brisk tempos.” 4 
Von Bulow reports that Mendelssohn admonished his students with 
the slogan “always forward.” 5 Robert Schumann went as far as to call 
Mendelssohn’s fast tempos “unprecedented” ( unerholt .) 

This year’s cycle of concerts with the Beethoven’s 
Ninth. The unprecedented rapid tempo at which the 
first movement was taken quite deprived me of that 
rapture which one is accustomed to feel while listening 
to this exuberant music. 6 

Wagner confirms that Schumann complained about Mendelssohn’s fast 
tempos. 


4 Emst Wolff. Felix Mendelssohn-Baxtholdy. (Berlin. 1906). p. 124. * Erliebte 
frische Tempt ” 

5 Hans von Bulow. “Vorwort" zur revidirten Ausgabe des Rondo Capriccioso von 
Felix Mendelssohn Eischienen August 1880 bei Tof. Bulow/AS, 406. “ immer 
vorwaxts." Von Bulow, it must be noted, seems to think that everyone except 
Wagner took things too fast. “ Hier sah ich eine duJSerst miserable Aijffuhrung 
des Robert, besonders von Seiten des Orchesters. Auch die Tempi waxen viel zu 
schnell: ember Wagner wuJSte ich keixien Dirigenten, der nicht diesen Fehler 
beginge. (Mendelssohn that es auch, wie Berlioz erzahtL)” Letter to his mother, 
Leipzig, June 24. 1848. Bulow/B&S I, 110. “I saw the most wretched 
performance of ■Robert.' especially by the orchestra. The tempi too were much 
too fast; except Wagner, I don't know any conductor who does not commit this 
fault. (Berlioz relates that Mendelssohn did it too)" Bulow/Early, 30. 

Bulow’s attitude toward Mendelssohn is mixed, and the contradictory evidence 
from his letters makes it difficult to determine whether these remarks are the 
product of an established bias or not. In the years after Mendelssohn’s death 
there was both an over and then an under estimation of his works. Bulow 
advocated both “a war against Mendelssohnianism" in Berlin (Letter to Liszt. 
Posen. March. 14. 1855 Bulow/Early. 251.) and yet praised the efforts to give 
Schumann and Mendelssohn “their acknowledged place." He complained that 
“they have not got so far in Munich as even to know them [Schumann and 
Mendelssohn) in a superficial manner." (Letter to his father, Weimar June 17, 
1851. Bulow/Early. 83.) In a letter to his father (Weimar, January 21 1952. 
Bulow/Early. 101.) he also says that “Others said [to Liszt] that I had once made 
a scandal amoungst my relations by inveighing against Mendelssohn before 
everybody (not a word of which is true.)” 

^Schumann I. 315: Schumann/Wolff. 223. “Den Beschhxb des diesjahxen 
Konzertzykhts machte die neunte Sinfonie von Beethoven. Das unerhort 
schneUe Tempo, in dem der erste Satz gespielt wurde, naJvn mix geradezu die 
ganze Entzuckung, die man sonst von dieser uberschwanglichen Musik zu 
erhalten gewohxit ist. " 
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Robert Schumann once complained to me at Dresden 
that he could not enjoy the Ninth Symphony at the 
Leipzig Gewandhaus concerts because of the quick 
tempi Mendelssohn chose to take, particularly in the 
first movement. 7 

Schumann, though, would be willing to forgive Mendelssohn if the rest 
of the performance had been better. 

Provided the execution was faultless, this passionate 
increase of tempo might perfectly have suited him 
[Beethoven]. 8 

Schumann also excuses Mendelssohn on account of the size of the 
orchestra. When reviewing Mendelssohn’s opening night he remarks 

You know my impatience with disputes about tempi. 

[apparently current then]and my conviction that the 
inner substance of the movement is alone decisive. 

...With orchestras, however, one is dealing with large 
bodies. Rougher, thicker ones able to give more 
emphasis and more meaning, both to detail and to the 
whole. With small more delicate 
orchestras, [Schumann says 40 or 50] as with our 
Firlenz Orchestra [Gewandhaus], one must compensate 
the lack of resonance by driving tempi. 9 

Wagner had a different explanation for Mendelssohn’s fast 
tempos: he claimed that Mendelssohn’s tempos were intended to hide 
the mistakes. 

Mendelssohn himself once remarked to me. with 
regard to conducting, that he thought most harm was 
done by taking a tempo too slow; and that on the 
contrary, he always recommended quick tempi as being 
less detrimental. Really good execution, he thought was 


7 Wagner/GS IX, 168-169 (Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Dannreuther, 22. “ Robert 
Schumann klagte mir einmal in Dresden, daJS in den Leipziger Konzerten 
Mendelssohn ihm alien CenuJS an der neunten Symphonic, durch das zu 
schneUe Tempo namentlich des ersten Satzes derselben, verdorben habe." 
Wagner also twice mentions Schumann's dissapproval of Mendelssohn's 
“distoring haste” in Mein Leben. (Wagner/Life 272 & 319.) 

8 Schumann 1. 315: Schumann/Wolff 223. ~...dem dies leidenschqftliche Trieben 
des Tempos unter Voraussetzung eines makellosen Vortrags vielleicht gerade 
recht gewesen?” 

^Schumann I, 24: Schumann/Pleasants. 66. ~Du wei&t, wie wenig ich die Striete 
uber Temponahme Leiden mag, und wie fur mich das innere Ma3 der Bewegung 
alle in unterscheidet..Beim orchester kommen aber ouch die Massen in 
An ac hing : rohere. dichtere vermogen dem Einzelnen wie dem Canzen mehr 
Nachdruck und Bedeutung zu geberv bei kleineren, feineren hingehen, wie 
unserm Firlenzer, mub man dem Mangel der Resonanz durch treibende Tempos 
zu Hilfe kommen.“ 
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at times a rare thing, but short-comings might be 
disguised if care was taken that they should not appear 
very prominent; and the best way to do this was “to get 
over the ground quickly. 10 

While Wagner certainly had his own reasons for citing (and perhaps 
inventing) this explanation (Wagner, for example, accused 
Mendelssohn of rushing his overture to Tannhduser at the Leipzig 
premiere 11 ) his remarks about the speed of Mendelssohn’s 
performances are in unison with the rest of the chorus. Perhaps 
Wagner had no reason to exaggerate here because the truth was 
damning enough. Wagner claims that not only did Mendelssohn 
conduct quickly, but that through the establishment of his 
conservatory in Leipzig, he attempted (and largely succeeded) to 
spread his gospel of to all of Europe. While Wagner complains that 
modem conductors are guilty of both dragging and rushing, it is “this 
tendency to hurry” which is “so characteristic a mark on our entire 
musical life.” 12 Wagner then relates a number of stories, which trace 
the origin of this tendency to Mendelssohn. 

In “Uber das Dirigieren" Wagner makes a rather convincing 
case for the novelty of the inner movements of the Beethoven eighth 
symphony: an Allegretto scherzando and a Tempo di Menuetto 


iOwagner/GS IX, 169 (.Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther. 22-23. 

“Personlich auJSerte er mir einige Male in betrejf des Dirigierens . daj$ das zu 
langsame Tempo am meisten schade. und er dagegen immer empfehle, etwas 
lieber zu schnell zu nehmen: ein wahrhaft guter Vortrag sei doch zujeder Zeit 
etwas Seltenes; man konne dber daruber tauschen, wenn man mtr mache, doji 
nicht viel davon bemerkt werde, und dies geschehe am besten dadurch, da& man 
sich nicht lange dabei aufhalle. sondem rasch daruber hinwegginge. ” Wagner 
himself later had to admit that this approach had been successful. “Die Mithe, 
hiergegen einzuschreiten, war peinlich genug: derm erst beim richdgen und 
wohlmodifizierten Tempo deckten sich nun die unter dem allgemeinen 
WasserfluJS uerborgenen anderweitigen Schaden des Vortrages auf." “It was 
troublesome and difficult to interfere; (i.e. to slow down the traditional 
Mendelssohn tempos in London] for when correct tempi and proper 
modifications of these were taken the defects of style which the flood had 
carried along or concealed became painfully apparent." (Wagner/GS IX, 170 
(Uber das Dirigieren)-, Wagner/Dannreuther. 23-24.) 

1 ^Wagner/GS IX. 218 (Uber das Dirigieren ): Wagner/Jacobs. 88. 

12 Wagner/GS IX, 168 (Uber das Dirigieren)-. Wagner/Dannreuther. 22. “...welche 
im Gegenteil eine fatale Vorliebe fir das Herunter Zeit, welche im Gegenteil eine 
fatale Vorliebe fur das Herunter-oder Voruberjagen haberu Hiermit hat es eine 
ganz besondere Bewandtnis. welche das neueste, so allgemein beliebt 
gewordene. Musikwesen an sich fast erschopfend zu charaterisieren geeignet 
ware.." 
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sandwiched between two allegro movements. Wagner points out that 
most conductors attempt to make them into the usual Andante and 
Scherzo movements. 13 Wagner thought he had convinced Reissiger to 
slow down the Tempo di Mertuetto at a concert he attended with 
Mendelssohn. After alerting Mendelssohn to listen for this. 

The third movement began and I was shocked to hear 
the same old Landler tempo again. Before I could make 
any co mm ent Mendelssohn turned to me with an 
approving nod and smile saying *Yes that’s right! 

Bravo!’ 1 4 

While Wagner condemns Mendelssohn for this “veritable abyss of 
superficiality,” and uses it as evidence for Mendelssohn’s inclination 
to overly fast tempos, the picture of Mendelssohn’s personality we 
now have would suggest, that a smile from Mendelssohn could mean 
many things and not simply “Yes, that’s right! Bravo!” as Wagner 
interprets it. 15 As was suggested in chapter 1, Mendelssohn was so 
polite that he might have smiled at any tempo for Wagner, and a smile 
could have meant anything. When Wagner himself heard Mendelssohn 
conduct this piece in rehearsal in Berlin, he did not mention the fast 
tempos (or even whether or not Mendelssohn took the “traditional” 
tempo of which Wagner thought he approved in Dresden.) Wagner 
writes only: 

I noticed that he chose a detail here and there—almost 
at random—and worked at it with a certain obstinacy, 
until it stood forth clearly. This was so manifestly to 
the advantage of the detail that I could not but wonder 
why he did not take similar pains with other nuances. 

For the rest this incomparably bright symphony was 


13 Wagner complains that the Tempo di Meruietto should be in three and not in 
one. (Wagner/GS IX. 171-172 (Uber das Dingiererij; Wagner/Jacobs. 60-61) 
Modem examples of both traditions of both can be found: compare 
Furtwangler’s slow three (• = 94) in his 1948 recording (EMI MONO CDH 7 63034 
2) to Nomngton’s fast one (• = 146) in 1989 (EMI CDS 7 49852 2). Beethoven's 
metronome marking, which Nonrington advertises in his liner notes, is • = 126. 

14 Wagner/GS IX, 173 (Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs. 62. “Der dritte Satz 
begann, und ich erschrak daruber, genau das alte Ldndlertempo wieder 
vemehmen zu mussert: ehe ich aber meinen Unwillen hieruber auJSem konnte, 
Lachelte Mendelssohn, wohlgejaUig den Kopf wiegend, mir ziu 'So ist’sja gut! 
Bravo!'" 

15 When the story occurs in MeinLeben, Wagner says merely that “Mendelssohn 
nodded at me in a friendly way." (Wagner/Life, 272) Which again is indicative 
of nothing. 
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rendered in a remarkably smooth and genial 
manner. 16 

The evidence presented against Mendelssohn in Uber das 
Dirigieren is extremely suspect because it is here that Wagner vents 
the full thrust of his anti-semitism at Mendelssohn. Ironically, 
Wagner’s artistic anti-semitism casts itself along similar lines to 
Mendelssohn’s nationalistic prejudices. Just as Mendelssohn found 
Italian art and artists to be superficial and preferred the simplicity of 
the song of the German barmaid, 17 Jewish art and artists for Wagner 
need to cast off Judaism in order to embrace true German culture. In 
Uber das Dirigieren Wagner’s criticism of Mendelssohn’s 
“transparent” conducting style, and specifically his criticism of 
Mendelssohn’s fast and steady tempos, takes exactly this form. 
Wagner criticizes the performers from Mendelssohn’s “school for 
temperance” claiming that 

the entire teaching of the Leipzig Conservatorium was 
based upon some negative advice...The first result of the 
new doctrine and the most important for our 
investigations, came to light in the execution of 
classical music. Everything here was governed by the 
fear of exaggeration.*8 


16 Wagner/GS IX, 169 [Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther, 22. “.Ich 

bemerkte, das er —fast wie nach Laune — hier und da ein Detail herausgriff, und 
am deutlichen Vortrage deselben mil einer gewissen Obstination arbeite, was 
diesem einen Detail so vortrejfUch zustatten kam, daj3 ich. nur nichl recht 
begriff, warum er dieselbe Aufinerksamkeit nichl auch anderen Nuancen 
zuivendete: im ubrigenjloJS diese so unvergleichlich heilere Symphonic 
auJSerordentLich glalt und unterhaltend dahin .’ 

17 Letter from Mendelssohn to Devrient, Milan. July 13. 1831. Devrient, 119; 
Devrient/Macfarren. 119. *Ach Gott, Du begreisst die game Niedertrdchtigkeil 
von so was nichl! - Aber hare nur solche italienisch Gebildeten an, wie die so 
gar keine Methode haben, wie eine baverische KeUnerin reiner und besser singt, 
wie sie den groJ3en Sangerinnen ihre kleinen Genialitalen, ihre kleinen 
Unarten, Uebertreibungen u. dergL nachahmen, und das Methode nennen. ” 
“Alas! you have no ideas of the extent of these horrors. Could you but hear one 
of these Italian-taught singers, what a total absence of all method they have: 
how much better and more purely a Bavarian barmaid sings than they; how 
they ape the originalities . naughtiness, and exaggerations of the great singers, 
and call that method.” It is again ironic that Mendelssohn's criticism that the 
Italians merely “ape the originalities” parallels Wagner’s criticism of Jews. 

l&Wagner/GS IX. 209 (Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Dannreuther. 78. “,„alle 
Lehre des Leipziger Konservatorvums ist auf diese negative Maxime 
begrundet. ^unachst und fur unsre Untersuchung am wichligsten, auJSerte sich 
der Erfolg dieser negatwen Maxime eben im Vortrage unsrer klassischen 
Musik, Dieser ward einzig durch die Furchi donor geleitet, etwa in das 
Drastische zu fallen ." 
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While it is easy to understand why Wagner is trying to equate 
Mendelssohn’s “light” or “smooth and genial" performance style with 
sterility, his description does harmonize well with Mendelssohn’s 
stated theories of performance. It also seems to describe our current 
style of early music performances and so it is particularly interesting 
to read that Wagner singles out performances of Bach as being 
particularly well suited to this light and steady manner of 
performance. 

...they [the Leipzig group] esteem Bach for teaching 
purposes, since a smooth and mild manner of execution 
apparently accords better with his music than “modem 
effect," or Beethovenian strenuousness. 19 

Wagner singles out Hiller for an especially bad performance of a Bach 
prelude. 

Certainly there was no trace here of sombre German 
gothicism and all that old-fashioned stuff; under the 
hands of my friend, the piece ran along the keyboard 
with a degree of “Greek serenity” that left me at a loss 
whither to turn; in my innocence I deemed myself 
transported to a neo-heUenic synagogue, from the 
musical cultus of which all old testamentary 
accentuations had been most elegantly eliminated. 20 

Here somber or true German art is opposed to “Greek serenity” which 
is associated specifically now with the synagogue. Note also that at 
least two specific performance traits are linked to this pseudo- 
classical performance style. One (1) is the elimination of 
accentuations which Wagner previously referred to as the “fear of 
exaggeration” of the “mild manner of execution.” Two (2) there is the 
hint that this style is related to letting the piece “run” along the 
keyboard. This could refer either to the lack of accents or to the 


19 Wagner/GS IX. 210 (Liber das Dingiererii\ Wagner/Dannreuther. 78. “...wo vom 
modem Effekt, Oder ouch von Beethovenischer Drastik gar nicht die Rede sein 
konnte. war die seligmachende glatte durchaus gewurzlase Vortragsart 
scheinbar so recht eindringlich bei zubringen .” 

20wagner/GS LX. 210 (Uber das Dirigierer i); Wagner/Dannreuther. 79. “Da war 
denn allerdings von dusterer deutscher Gotik und all den Alfanzereien nicht 
mehr die Rede: dagegenjloji das Stuck unter den Handen meines Freundes mil 
einer “griechischen Heiterkeit” uber das Klavier hxn, daJ3 ich vor 
Harmlosigkeit nicht wu&te wohin, und unwillkurlich in eine neuhellenische 
Synagoge mich versetzt sah, aus deren musikalischen Kultus alles 
alttestamentarische Akzentuieren auf das manierlichste ausgemerzt war. ” 
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tempo. Wagner makes it explicit when he associates this lack of true 
German culture, specifically, to Mendelssohn’s fast tempos. 

It remains to explain the serene and cheerful Greek 
sense of the “getting over the ground” which 
Mendelssohn so earnestly recommended. 21 

In addition, both "smooth and genial” and this reference to “getting 
over the ground” could refer to Mendelssohn’s lack of tempo 
modulation (which will be discussed below) which Wagner also 
associated with Mendelssohn’s upper class upbringing and his 
“superficial” (and, of course, Jewish) manners. 

Another interesting claim of Wagner’s is that he experienced the 
Mendelssohn conducting tradition first hand, eight years after 
Mendelssohn’s death, when he conducted the London Philharmonic in 
1855. 


I remembered it well, when I came to lead the orchestra 
of the Philharmonic Society of London, 1855. 
Mendelssohn had conducted the concerts during 
several seasons, and the tradition of his reading was 
carefully preserved. It appears likely that the habits 
and peculiarities of the Philharmonic Society 
suggested to Mendelssohn his favorite style of 
performance (Vortragsweise]—certainly it was 
admirably adapted to meet their wants. An unusual 
amount of instrumental music is consumed at these 
concerts; but as a rule, each piece is rehearsed once 
only. Thus in many instances. I could not avoid letting 
the orchestra follow its traditions, and so I became 
acquglinted with a style of performance which called up 
a lively recollection of Mendelssohn's remarks. 

The music gushed forth like water from a fountain; 
there was no arresting it. and every Allegro ended as an 
undeniable Presto. 22 


21 Wagner/GS IX, 207 ( Uber das Dirigiereri) ; Wagner/Dannreuther, 75-76. “Hierist 
nur noch zu erkldren, wie es mit diesen, von Mendelssohn so dringend 
empfohlen “Daruberhiruveggehen” Jut einen heiteren griechischen Sinn hatte.” 

22 Wagner/GS IX, 169 ( Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Dannreuther. 23. “Eine 
lebendige von den ersteren machte ich an dem ORchester der 
philharmonischen CeseUschaft in London: dieses hatte Mendelssohn Idngere 
Zeit hindurch dirigiert, und ausgesprochenermaJSen hielt man hier die 
Tradition der Mendelssohnschen Vortragsweise Jest welche sich anderseits so 
gat den Gewohmmgen und Eigenheiten der Konzerte dieser CeseUschaft 
anbequemte, daJ3 die Vermutimg. die Mendelssohnsche Vortragsweise sei dem 
Meister durch diese eingegeben worden, ziemlich einleuchtend dunken muJS. 

Da in diesen Konzerten ungemein viel Instrumentalmusik verbrauch, Jur jede 
Auffuhnmg aber nur eine Instrumentalmusik verbrauclrt wirdL war ich selbst 
genotigt after das Orchester eben Vortragsweise kennen, die mich alLerdings 
sehr lebhqft an Mendelssohn gegen mich getane AuJSerungen hieruber 
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While all of the reports about Michael Costa, the conductor of 
the orchestra for all of the years between Mendelssohn’s and Wagner’s 
appearances on the podium, indicate that he was just as extreme in 
his steady and fast tempos as was Mendelssohn (and perhaps even 
more so) most of the critics agree with Wagner that the tempos which 
Wagner tried to change in 1855 where the “traditional Mendelssohn 
tempos.” 23 The lack of rehearsals was also a very real difficulty and it 
certainly helped both to preserve the performance style of the last 
conductor and to inhibit Wagner’s attempt to introduce shading and 
nuance into the traditional playing style. 

The British critics who heard Mendelssohn in the 1830s and 
40s confirm that Mendelssohn’s tempos were faster than the norm of 
the day. 

At the minuet, one of the gems of Spohr’s elegant 
melody and harmonization, the time was much too 
hurried. 24 

Of the same performance Charles Davison excuses the “occasional 
fault” in the orchestra because of Mendelssohn’s unprecedented 
tempos. 

an excuse may be made for the orchestra on the score 
that never before was the overture attempted in 
(England) in such rapid time. 25 

A typical reaction was Charles Lamb Kenney’s, the critic for the Times 
until 1846. Like most of the London press core he had the utmost 
respect and admiration for Mendelssohn, but he could also not help 
noticing that Mendelssohn’s tempos were faster than anyone else's. 
Commenting on Mendelssohn’s performance of the Beethoven Fifth 
Symphony Kenney writes: 


gemahnte. DasjloJS derm wie das Wasser aus einem Stadlbrunnen; an ein 
AiifhaLten war gar nicht zu denken und jedes Allegro endete cds unleugbares 
Presto. ” 

23Michael Costa’s conducting is discussed in appendix 2. while Wagner’s 

difficulty with the London Philharmonic is discussed in chapter 8. The critical 
response to Mendelssohn’s conducting at the time is discussed below. 

^Spectator (London), June 1, 1844. 

25 Musical World (London), May 30. 1844. 
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The first movement was taken a little quicker than is 
usual here, but most correctly played 26 

Even Henry Chorley, who was one of Mendelssohn’s staunchest 
supporters, had to agree that Mendelssohn’s tempos were often the 
overriding factor: “he was lively, rather than certain, as a 
conductor.” 27 Even when praising Mendelssohn’s rapid tempos, he 
felt the need to qualify. 

The Eroica Symphony probably never went so well in 
England, the Funeral March moved, without 
irreverence or hurry—in most hands, it is allowed to 
“drag its length along 28 

Mendelssohn himself confirms that his tempos were faster than 
the norm in London. When writing to his family about his premiere in 
Leipzig, he mentions that the allegro of his Meerestille, “accustomed 
as they are to a slow tempo, dragged a little.” 29 

Berlioz, who was also known for his fast tempi (see chapter 6) 
thought that the tempos of the “German kapellmeisters” (he 
specifically mentions Mendelssohn, Lindpainter, Krebs and Guhr) 
were very fast on his 1841-42 tour of Germany. Lindpainter’s tempi 
“astonished me by the rapidity of some of his tempos.” 30 Bulow 
corroborates that Berlioz had this opinion. 31 

Schindler also saw Mendelssohn as the principal prophet in the 
spread of the new fast tempos. In his biography of Beethoven, 


2 ®T&nes (London), June 11. 1844. 

27 Chorley/30Y. 84. 

28 Athenaeum (London), July 13. 1844. 

29 Letter to his family, Leipzig, October 6. 1835. Mendelssohn/Brie/e II. 64; 
Mendelssohn/Letters II. 89. “weniger das AUegro, wo sie, an ein langsames 
Tempo gewohnt, immer schleppen wollten:” It is important to note, that in 
spite of the drubbing which the London orchestras took. Mendelssohn has 
nothing but praise for the rest of this performance. 

3C>Berlioz/Memo£rs/Caims, 276. While Chorley does not offer an equally 

sweeping generalization about German tempos, he does note that the Irish and 
the Belgians could be distinguished by their tendancy to drag the tempo. 
(Chorley/MGM, 50.) 

31 In a letter written in 1848 von Bulow writes “The tempi too were much too fast: 
except Wagner. I don’t know any conductor who does not commit this fault. 
(Berlioz relates that Mendelssohn did it too.)" (Bulow/Early. 30) This letter was 
written before the Berlioz Memoirs were published, so it seems a reasonable to 
assume that Bulow is quoting something which Berlioz either said to him or 
wrote in a letter which does not survive. 
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Schindler confirmed both Mendelssohn’s fast tempos and their 
tremendous impact on the performance style of mid-century Europe. 

In regard to Beethoven's music, it was largely 
Mendelssohn who set the standard: this was a great 
misfortune for the music. No music will ever recover 
from the wounds inflicted upon it by this artist, highly 
esteemed both as a pianist and as a conductor. For the 
bad seeds he has planted north and south, east and west 
throughout the musical state have already bom fruit 
that can never be rooted out, despite the efforts that 
certain art journals may bend in that direction, for the 
effects have already poisoned the flesh and blood of a 
whole generation. Not that there were no conductors 
before Mendelssohn who. being also virtuoso pianists, 
saw all music from a virtuoso’s point of view and would 
chase whole orchestras in double quick-step through a 
piece of music—Conradin Kreutzer is an example—yet 
their influence was confined to a single place beyond 
which their authority did not extend. Mendelssohn, on 
the other hand, even while still a youth, carried his 
authority as a true aristocrat of music from country to 
country, from one music festival to another until it was 
inevitable that he should be regarded everywhere as the 
highest model for the performance of every type of 
music, especially as his productions were supported by 
eminent qualities of another sort. 32 

Schindler, of course, had his own ideas on the performance style 
which was suitable to Beethoven’s music. (While it lies outside the 
scope of this dissertation, Schindler was one of the loudest voices 
campaigning for an “objective” style of performance which was “true” 


32 Schindler. 268-9; Schindler/MacArdle. 436-7. "In Beethoven’s Musik war 
hauptsachlich Mendelssohn mafigebend Das war ein entschiedenes Unglnck 
fur diese Musik. Die Wunden, welche durch diesen hochstehen den Kunstler. als 
Clavierspieler and Dirigent, jeglicher Musik geschlagen worden, der bdse 
Samen, den er ausgestreut, hat im Norden und Suden, im Osten und Westen des 
musicalischen Staates seine Fruchte getragen, die mit nichts mehr zu vertilgen 
seyn werden, wie sehr sich auch einige KunstOrgane darum bemuhen, derm die 
Einwirkungen sind bereits in Fleisch und BLut der Generation eingedrungen. 
Nicht etwa, daj3 es nicht schon vor Mendelssohn Dirigenten gegeberu die, wie 
er, Clavier-Virtuosen, demnach wie er, jede Musik lediglich von diesem 
Standpunct aufgefagt und seVbst groJ3e Massen im Sturmschritt vor sich 
hergejagt hdtten, z.B. Conradin Kreutzer, allein ihre Einwirkungen bleiben auf 
einen Ort beschrdnki, uber welchen hinaus ihre Autoritat nicht gereichL 
Mendelssohn aber trug bereits im jugendlichen Alter seine kuns tlerische 
Autoritat als achter Kunstaristrokate von Land zu Land von einem Musikfeste 
zum andem, somit konnte es nicht ausbleiben, daJ3 er alLenthcdben als 
hochstes Muster un jeder Gattung Musik anerkannt wurde, zumal seine 
Leistungen noch durch eminente Eigenschaften anderer aArt unterstutzt 
worden. ” 
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to Beethoven’s wishes. 33 He even found fault with Clara Schumann’s 
playing. While she was also a proponent of a faithful classical 
approach, Schindler was apparently even more conservative and 
claimed that her attempts to modernize were an abuse of the classical 
composers. 34 ) It is a unique characterization of Mendelssohn as a 
virtuoso; most of his contemporaries distinguished his performances 
from those of the virtuosi. Despite Schindler’s dislike of 
Mendelssohn’s (and Clara Schumann’s) fast tempos he may not be 
accurate in his placing of blame on Mendelssohn for their spread 
across Europe. Mendelssohn was a musical aristocrat and as his 
reputation grew so did his international influence. No other 
conductor of the era, with the exception perhaps of Berlioz, traveled 
so widely to conduct. Mendelssohn conducted at the big summer 
music festivals every year, and with his conservatory he succeeded in 
influencing an entire generation of musicians. Schindler initially 
praised Mendelssohn’s interpretations and tempos in Beethoven (after 
the Dusseldorf Festival) and only later turned against them. 35 Perhaps 
as Mendelssohn, grew in stature, he felt his own position as the 
foremost authority on how Beethoven should be played threatened. 

Mendelssohn was even accused of “uncommon velocity” in his 
own compositions. 36 It is an extraordinary claim, especially given the 
only emerging independence of the interpreter. 

Whether in the tempo of his [Mendelssohn’s] allegros 
he is not sometimes too impetuous, is a question 
amoung musicians. It may seem ludicrous to extend 
this doubt to the time in which he conducts his own 
Overture. The Midsummer Night’s Dream; but hearers 
are the judges of the effect, and amoung these we have 
heard competent musicians pronounce it “too fast." 
without the power of disagreeing with them 37 


33 Schindler. 267; Schindler/MacArdle. 436. 

34 Schindler, 268: Schindler/MacArdle. 436. 

35 See his review in the Dusseldorf Zeitung, June 5. 1833. (See Marek. 5.) 

Schindler also claims that when he reviewed Mendelsohn at this festival in 
1836 (in the Kolnische Zeitung ) for his treatment of Beethoven’s ninth 
symphony, he was the only critical voice. (Schindler, 269: 
Schindler/MacArdle. 436.) 

36 Tfie Spectator (London). June 1. 1844. 

37 7he Spectator (London). June 1. 1844. 
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The uneasy examination of the composer’s interpretation of his own 
composition provides evidence both that interpretation was beginning 
to be evaluated as a separate art and that it was still connected to the 
original art of creation. Using the reverse logic, Werner cites the 
exceptional number of fast tempo markings in his pieces ( Presto , 
Molto Vivace and Motto Allegro con Fuoco for example) as evidence 
that Mendelssohn preferred fast tempos in performance. 38 

G.W. Fink, the music critic for the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, Leipzig also makes repeated references to the generally fast 
tempos at the Gewandhaus since Mendelssohn’s arrival and to the 
extremely fast tempos when he played his own works. 39 Fink often 
notes the “now common fast tempos” at Gewandhaus concerts. 40 In 
his review of Mendelssohn’s performance of his first piano concerto in 
1835 Fink again writes that “the first and last movements were taken 
in very quick tempo.” 41 

Even after Mendelssohn’s death, his reputation for fast tempos 
continued. For many years the orchestras of the Gewandhaus and the 
London Philharmonic Society were accused and praised for playing in 
the Mendelssohn tradition. In all cases the critics associated that 
tradition with fast tempos. In Otto Jahn’s review of the 1853-54 
Leipzig concert season he wrote 

A fundamental flaw in all the performances of the 
orchestra is the exaggerated speed of most of the tempi 


38 Wemer. 262. 

39wilhelm Fink was the music critic for the Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung in 
Leipzig and editor of Musikalischen Haus-Schatz. A former preacher. Fink was 
at the center of a small circle who passively opposed Mendelssohn in Leipzig. 
Apparently he was pressured by his second wife, who found the talent of her 
second daughter Charlotte thrown into the shade by Mendelssohn even though 
he did feature her at at least one Gewandhaus concert. This, at least, was 
Polko's explaination for Fink's occasional opposition to Mendelssohn. 

(Polko. 81; Polko/Wallace. 117.) 

^Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung (Leipzig). No. 51 (December. 1835) p. 851. 
About a concert on Nov. 16, 1835 by J.P. Pixis “...spielte dann sein 
alibekanntes bei Haslinger in Wien gedrucktes Concert imjetzt gewohnlich 
schnellen Tempo mil vervielfachten Verzierungen beifdllig. ...” 

Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung (Leipzig). No. 50 December. 1835. p. 835. 

“Darauf trug der Musikdir. Hr. Mendelssohn-B. sein bei Breitkopf u. Hdrtel 
gedrucktes Concert fur das Pianof. vor, nachdem er gleich beim Hervortreten 
mil lebhqfien BeifaUsbezeigungen Satze. den ersten u. letzten im sehr schnellen 
Tempo genommen...” 
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which, following Mendelssohn's unfortunate example, 
has become more and more prevalent here. 42 

Jahn is critical for three reasons. 

First, he believes that the orchestra simply cannot play that fast. 

This is all the more deplorable since the orchestra 
cannot keep up the pace, so that the tempo lags 
perceptibly. 43 

If he is right it seems unlikely that Mendelssohn would have 
sanctioned these tempos. Mendelssohn was an eminently practical 
musician who excelled at getting the best out of his players. Perhaps 
it took a conductor of Mendelssohn’s skill to achieve such breakneck 
speeds with clarity. 

Second, Jahn attacks Mendelssohn where it hurts most. He 
claims that these fast tempos obscure the true character of the 
movement and that they lack feeling. 

It is obvious that such a fast tempo, which no one would 
confuse with fire and passion, bespeaks a lack of clear 
feeling, and completely obliterates the character and 
meaning of the composition, just as it is obvious that 
the tone and the sound, suffering from this speed, can 
never come into their own. 44 

As we might expect, the musicians who oppose Mendelssohn are 
not willing to accept his terms for the debate; they accuse 
Mendelssohn of all of the things with which he has charged them. 

Just as Mendelssohn argued that tempo changes distort the true 
character of the piece, Jahn argues that fast tempos distort the true 
character of the piece. The importance of knowing and allowing the 


42 Otto Jahn. “Die Leipziger Abonnement-Concerte in Winter 1853-54,” in Die 
Grenzboten, No. 19. 1854. Cited from Schindler. 272-3: Schindler/MacArdle. 
439. “Ein Grundschadenfur alle Leistungen des Orchestrers ist das Ueberhetzen 
der meisten Tempo's, welches — leider nach Mendelssohn's Vorgang — hier 
irnmer mehr um sich gegriffen hat." 

4 ^ibid. “...und wqfur es einen schlecten Ersatz gewahrt da3 gelegentlich ouch das 
Tempo entsetzlich verschleppt wirdL" 

■^Ibid. “DaJS ein solches hastiges Abjagen, was doch niemand mit Feuer und 
Leidenschaft verwechseln wolle. meistens schon an sich einen Mangel an 
richdger Aujfassung bekundet und den Charakter und die Bedeutung der 
Composition gar nicht zur Erscheinung kommen ldJ3t, versteht sich eben so 
sehr. als da& der Ton und Klang. wesentlich beeintrdchdgt rue zu seinem 
Rechte kommt” 
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original meaning of the composition to come out, which was so firmly 
endorsed by Mendelssohn, continues to be the goal, but the means 
change. Wagner and other critics will argue that Mendelssohn’s fast 
tempos and strict metric style are themselves a distortion. “Fidelity 
to the score,” however it was conceived, would become the standard 
by which a conductor would be judged. 

Finally, Jahn claims that all of the details and nuances are lost at 
these tempos. 

If this rapidity indicated at least a virtuosity on the 
part of the orchestra, one would marvel at it. but here it 
is quite another matter. The orchestra is not capable of 
playing difficult works at this speed: they make only 
half a pretense, neglecting all detail, and this style of 
slipping and sliding, of doing nothing quite correctly, 
takes over. There is never any more a questions of fine 
nuances and shadings, and for these the gross, vulgar- 
effects are no substitute. This haste and hurry spreads 
to the whole concept and performance of music, and we 
can no longer find loving care and perceptive 
treatment, either in the strict observance of rhythmic 
divisions of in the distribution between light and shade 
in polyphonic forms, upon which an understanding of 
these forms primarily rests. Where recognition of the 
minor relationships does not exist, it is wishful 
th inking to exact comprehension and presentation of 
the deeper content. 45 

The irony is that Mendelssohn worked so hard to introduce these 
details of light and shade (see below). He would surely have been 
horrified at a performance which lacked these qualities simply for the 
sake of speed. The hardest blow, though, is surely the attack for a lack 
of deeper content. Attacking Mendelssohn with Hegel’s terms is as 
sure a sign as any that the obligations of the conductor had been 


45 Ibid. "Ist cLiese Rapiditat wenigstens eine Virtuositat des Orchesters, so mag 
man daruber staunnen AlLein bei uns stehl die Sachs ganz anders. Das 
ORchesters ist nicht im Stande schwierige Sachen in der Schnelligkeit 
vollkommen herauszubringen sie kommen nur halb zum Vorschein, das 
Detail wird vemachldssigt. und diese Art zu wischen und su schlottem, es 
nirgends ganz genau zu nehmen, rei&t uberhaupt ein, einejeine Nuancirung und 
Schattirung Jirudet nicht mehr statt und kann durch derbe, grobe Schlageffecte 
ftndet nicht ersetzt werden. Diese Hast und EiLe uerbreitet sich dann uber die 
ganze Aiiffassung und Ausjuhrung, liebevoUe Sorgfalt und einsichtiges 
Eingehen vermifit man uberall, eben so sehr ind den scharfen Beobachtung der 
rythmischen Gleiberung als in der Licht - und Schattenvertheilung bei 
polyphonen Ges taltungen, worauf deren VerstdndnW vor allem beruhL Wo so 
die ErkenntnW der untergeordneten Verhdltnisse fehlt, ist ein Eifassen und 
DarstelLen des tieferen Gehaltes noch wenigerzu erwarten ." 
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established along the lines Mendelssohn himself hoped they would be. 
The Mendelssohn-Hegelian model (detailed in chapter 2) of allowing 
the deep content of the music to emerge has become the standard. 

Jahn also heard the orchestra during the 1844-45 season while 
Mendelssohn was in Berlin. Jahn heard two concerts under Hiller 
and came to the same conclusion. 

The Mendelssohn style also continued in London. Wagner and 
Berlioz both had to fight against and both were compared to the 
“Mendelssohn tradition.” 46 

Despite the preponderance of blame that Mendelssohn incited a 
generation of performers to dash through pieces, the overwhelming 
evidence which suggests that Mendelssohn deserved it. There is, 
however, an occasional dissenting voice. While Schumann found most 
of Mendelssohn’s tempos to be too fast, he also found the Scherzo of 
the Beethoven Fourth Symphony (performed at Mendelssohn’s 
Gewandhaus premiere in only 1835) to be too slow: 

In a word, the Scherzo of the symphony seemed to me 
too slow. One noticed it quite plainly, too. in the 
orchestra's restlessness in seeking repose. 47 

Despite the reports that Mendelssohn always advised his 
students to press forward, Mendelssohn also cautioned against the 
dangers of going too far in the other direction. The von Bulow quote 
of “immer vorwarts” has been repeated often but rarely in its full 
context. Mendelssohn’s ultimate preference for fast tempos remains, 
but this remembrance about Mendelssohn’s distress over the tempos 
in performances of his own music indicates that perhaps some of his 
followers were a little over-zealous in their crusade for quick and clean 
performances. 


46see appendix 2 for an evaluation of the influence of Micheal Costa. Costa was 
the first permanent conductor of the London Philharmonic and he conducted 
from 1845 (the season immediately after Mendelssohn's longest engagement) 
until 1854 (the year before Wagner’s engagement). While the tradition of fast 
tempos may have been Mendelssohn’s, it was Costa who continued it and 
codified it as the orchestra's principal style. 

47 Schumann I, 118: Schumann/Pleasants. 66. *Mit einem Worte, das Scherzo 
der Sinforue schien mir zu langsam: man merkte das auch recht deutlich dem 
Or Chester an der Unmhe an, mit der es ruhig sein wollte. ” 
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Finally, he also protested against every “itching” 
restlessness, against the overdriving and rushing 
through performances of his pieces, which they 
confidently believed met his reproaches of sentimental 
interpretation through such fast summary-like 
procedure. Here, however, we must at the same time 
mark the great difference in his numerous calls during 
instruction: only floating, fresh, always forward, and 
that the tempos for his pieces were taken much too slow 
by most of the current conductors. The correct 
tradition for the tempo for the “Scottish” Symphony, 
which in North Germany is mostly dragging, is 
implanted only in Vienna since the death of David in 
Leipzig and the likewise now deceased Carl Eckert. 48 

It is easy to see, however, how Mendelssohn’s own advice may be the 
cause of these restless and itching performances. It is ironic that 
Mendelssohn’s description of his poor imitators matches so well with 
the descriptions of his own performances by his detractors. Even if 
Mendelssohn had been the best teacher possible, it is dangerous to 
place too much emphasis on advice given to students. As every music 
teacher knows, the advice to one student is often the opposite of the 
advice to the next. 

Since we can never know exactly how fast was fast, we are 
ultimately more interested in how Mendelssohn tempos worked in 
conjunction with the other elements of his performance style and how 
this style served to allow him to be a more faithful performer. Since 
fast tempos are also connected with our more modem move to allow 
the music to speak for itself, it is easy to imagine how Mendelssohn 
also saw fast tempos as a way for the conductor to stay out of the way. 
However, neither Wagner’s nor Schumann’s explanation of 
Mendelssohn’s fast tempos (to cover up mistakes or to adjust for the 


4 ^Hans von Bulow, “Vorwort" zur revidirten Ausgabe des Rondo Capriccioso von 
Felix Mendelssohn Eischienen August 1880 bei Tof. (Aibl: Munchen 
Ausgewahlte Schriften, 1896). p. 406. “ Endlich protestxrte er ouch gegenjene 
“prickelnde ” Unruhe, gegen das Abhetzen und Abjagen seiner Stucke durch 
Spieler, welche dem Vorwurfe sentimentdLer Auffassung durch solch’ 
beschleunigtes summarisches Veifahren am sichersten zu gegegnen glaubten. 
Hierbei mussen wir jedoch zugleich sehr entschieden markiren, dafi seine, 
zahlreichsten Zurufe beim Unterrichte wareru nur Jlott, frisch, immer 
vorwarts, und daj$ die Tempi seiner Stucke meist von den heuligen Dirigenten 
viel zu langsam genommen werden. Die richlige Tradition Jut die Tempi der 
“schottischen Symphonic", welche in NorddeutschLand meist verschleppt 
werden, eistirt seit dem Tode David's in Leipzig nur noch in Wien, daseVbst 
durch Mendelssohn's Schuler, den jetzt ebenfalls verstorbenen Carl IZckert 
-eingeplanzL” 
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size of the orchestra) makes any connection with Mendelssohn’s 
theory of performance. While Mendelssohn himself is silent on the 
possibilities of a connection, the picture becomes clearer, and more 
interesting, when we turn to the modification of tempo within a 
movement. 


Metronome 

While Mendelssohn did use the metronome to indicate the 
tempo for many of his own works, he was not in the habit of 
appending metronome marks to the works of other composers. 49 It is 
possible, however, to corroborate the above conjecture that 
Mendelssohn liked fast tempos in his own works with evidence from 
metronome markings. 

Berlioz reports that Mendelssohn was not that interested in the 
metronome, and compared to Berlioz (see chapter 6) he was not. 
Berlioz writes: 

One day. when I spoke of the metronome and its 
usefulness. Mendelssohn said sharply. 

What on earth is the point of a metronome? It's just a 
futile device. Any musician who cannot guess the 
tempo of a piece just by looking at it is a duffer. 50 

Soon thereafter Mendelssohn examined Berlioz's newly composed 
King Lear Overture and when he asked what the tempo was, Berlioz, of 
course, responded 

■What on earth for? 1 thought you said that any 
musician who couldn't guess the tempo was a duffer? 51 

Despite this story, other evidence suggests that Mendelssohn 
did take a practical interest in the metronome. In this letter about an 
upcoming performance which he would direct, he sent ahead the 
approximate tempos he would use as a guide only for rehearsal 

49Even in the unlikely event that Mendelssohn did write a metronome mark on a 
score (to confess I have not yet looked) the scores at the Gewandhaus and in 
London were reused by the next several generations of conductors and it would 
be a difficult task to determine which marks were penned by Mendelssohn. 

5°Berlioz /Memoirs/ Cairns. 292. 

^ 1 Berlioz/Memoirs/Cairns. 292. 
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Dear sir: Here are the metronomes which I beg you will 
give the director of the choruses: but tell him that I 
cannot promise they will be exactly the same, but 
nearly so, I think. 52 

This next interesting letter from Sir Charles Stanford to the 
Times , about the oratorio Elijah, attests to both Mendelssohn’s use of 
the metronome and his preference for fast tempi. 

I had always heard from certain of Mendelssohn’s 
pupils whom I knew that he was most careful and 
precise in his metronome marks: and not long before I 
visited Mr. Lockey [the original tenor in Elijah in 1846] 

I rehearsed the oratorio [Elijah I assume] with an 
orchestra which would scarcely believe that my tempi 
were sane until I produced a metronome to verify them. 

The general tendency has been to sentimentalize the 
andantes and to reduce the fieiy speed of the quick 
movements. When 1 saw Mr. Lockey I asked him to hum 
for me the most obvious cases as nearly as he could 
recall [55 years later] in the composer’s tempi and in 
every instance he pace was that of the metronome...He 
also mentioned the prodigious pace of the final Baal 
Chorus and of the song "Is not his word like a fire?”: 
two movements of which (as my father told me) 

“Mendelssohn's conducting was like whipping cream.” 

[i.e. fast?] 53 


While perhaps less convincing than the reports of his conducting the 
music of other composers, Mendelssohn’s preference for fast tempos 
in his own music seems hardly out of character. 


Tempo Modification 

A more central question, and perhaps also one which is easier to 
answer, is the issue of how much internal modulation of tempo 
Mendelssohn favored. Although it is easier to deal with proportions 
instead of absolutes, it is still impossible to determine exactly how 
strict or steady Mendelssohn’s tempos were. What was considered 


52 Letter to Mr. Bartholomew from Leipzig, July 28. 1846. This letter was written 
in English and is quoted from Polko/Wallace. 304. The English letters quoted 
here are not in the original German edition of Polko) 

53 Letter to the Times (London), December 7. 1901, Reproduced in the Musical 
Times and in Scholes/Mirror I. 81. Stanford also claims that the air “O rest in 
the Lord” is now taken at half speed, but he weakens his case by getting this 
information from Miss Williams, who afterwards married Mr. Lockey. when in 
fact. Miss M.B. Hawes sang this ayre at the first performance. (Ibid., 81.) 
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strict for the nineteenth century might sound very flexible by our 
standards. Never the less, it is even more clear in this section that 
Mendelssohn was conducting in a new way which was designed to 
keep the performer from interfering with the music. 


Steady Tempos 

While performing as a soloist and a conductor are different, 
both the reports of Mendelssohn’s own playing and his observations of 
others suggest that he preferred steady tempos. Chorley, for example, 
specifically noted that Mendelssohn’s piano playing “required not the 
garnishing of trills and appoggiature, or the aid of changes of time,” 54 
This evidence is especially important here. As this is very early in the 
history of conducting, it would be a mistake to automatically assume 
that it was an option for Mendelssohn to easily change the tempo 
within an orchestral movement. Since the conductors before 
Mendelssohn kept strict time out of necessity, it needs to be 
established not only that Mendelssohn kept strict time, but that he 
did so because he choose to and not out of necessity. It is here that 
Mendelssohn’s opinions of other solo performer’s provide the crucial 
evidence that indeed tempo changes were avoided by design and not 
simply by necessity. 

Mendelssohn never advocates internal changes in tempo as an 
acceptable performance practice and there are two letters in which he 
specifically criticizes other performers for changes in internal tempo, 
which he considers to be an effect which exaggerate the expression. 
First he criticizes Dorothea Ertmann, to whom Beethoven dedicated 
his Piano Sonata opus 101, for her playing of Beethoven which he 
heard in Milan in 1831. Despite her reputation and her connection 
with the composer. Mendelssohn finds her tempo changes too 
extreme. 


S^Chorely/MGM I. 50. (Quoted in full context above.) While Marek offeres no 
concrete evidence, he does say that “He [Mendelssohn] hated sentimental 
ritardandos at the close of lyric pieces. His favorite expression was Es steht 
nicht geschrieben." (Marek, 221fn.) Marek also notes here that he played with 
little Schmaltz (avoidance of excess mannerism, use of rhythmic certainty, 
with a predilection for “keeping things moving.” 
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She plays Beethoven's works admirably, though it is so 
long since she studied them; she sometimes rather 
exaggerates the expression, dwelling too long on one 
passage, and then hurrying the next. 55 

Mendelssohn assumes that these new performance habits are the 
result of age and deliberately avoids the potential conflict that exists 
between his vision of a proper performance and the composer’s. The 
implication is that the expression which Beethoven desired is released 
when the piece is played in a more strict tempo. Tempo changes only 
exaggerate the intended expression. 

He criticized Chopin and Hiller for the same flaw. 

They both labour a little under the Parisian love for 
effect and strong contrasts, and often sadly lose sight of 
time and calmness and real musical feeling: perhaps I 
go too far the other way... 56 

Here again, the “real musical feeling” emerges of its own accord if the 
work is allowed to present itself naturally and tempo changes only 
distort that feeling. In both cases, internal tempo modification is 
considered a performance effect and not an intrinsic part of the 
musical work. 

While it is impossible to know what degree of tempo change 
Mendelssohn considered excessive, it is informative that 
Mendelssohn’s criticism of Chopin’s rubato as excessive stands out 
against a chorus of witnesses who claim that Chopin kept very strict 
time. Chopin's use of rubato is well documented by Eigeldinger, who 


55 Letter from Milan. July 14. 1831, Mendelssohn/Letters I. 203. 

55 Letter to his Mother. Dusseldorf, May 23. 1834. Hiller. 31: Hiller/Glehn. 35. 
“Beide Idborien nur etwas an der pariser Venveifhmgssucht und 
Leidenschaftssucherei. und haben Tact und Ruhe und das rechi. Musicalische 
ost gar sehr axis den Augen gelasseru ich nun wieder uielUeichizu wenig." While 
Chopin’s rubato was well known and most witnesses report that it was 
extremely small. Berlioz thought even Chopin used too much rubato. 

Chopin “chafed under the restraints of time, and to my mind pushed rhythmic 
freedom much too far” Berlioz/ Memoirs/Cairns, 436. See also Halle. 54. 

Berlioz and Mendelssohn were two of the very few people to criticize Chopin's 
subtle rubato. Carl Mikuli. Vorwort to Fr. Chopin's Pianoforte-Werk. ed. by 
Mikuli. 17 vol. (Leipzig: Kistner. 1880) and Friederike Streicher in Frederick 
Niecks. Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician. 3rd ed. 2 vols. (London: 
Novello, 1902): II. 341 The only dissenting voices are Mendelssohn and Berlioz 
which suggests that perhaps their tolerance for tempo was actually smaller 
than most listeners of their day. See chapter 6 and 8 for more. 
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notes that all of Chopin's most reliable pupils reject the notion that his 
rubato involved any distortion of the time. 57 This evidence implies 
that Mendelssohn had an even more strict sense of meter than Chopin 
and more importantly that his own tolerance for tempo changes was 
smaller than that of his contemporaries. Mendelssohn confirms this 
by acknowledging that perhaps his own playing was too strict. 


As a Conductor 

There are also a few reports which specifically describe 
Mendelssohn’s conducting style and its use of steady tempos. This 
review of Mendelssohn conducting Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, for 
example, summarizes how Mendelssohn’s attempt to let the music 
“speak for itself” led to a performance practice which sounds 
remarkably modem. 

The peculiarities under Mendelssohn were a shorter 
time than usual given to the pauses in the first allegro, 
a piquant staccato of the bassoons. &c., in the scherzo, 
and a quicker movement than wont to the finale. The 
improvement in the execution of the scherzo was 
manifest; but we hold with traditions respecting longer 
pauses in the colossal debut of the symphony, and have 
heard the finale “created vastest" with its solemn 
pealing trombones rendered in a larger and more 
magnif icent style, but slower. In this manner it has 
been given with uncommon gusto by Fetis at Brussels, 
and by some of our English conductors. 58 

This description sounds so much like a description of a performance 
inspired by our modem concept of authenticity that it difficult to avoid 


57"in keeping time Chopin was inexorable, and some readers will be surprised to 
learn that the metronome never left his piano. Even in his much maligned 
tempo rubato. the hand responsible for the accompaniment would keep strict 
time, while the other hand, singing the melody, would free the essence of the 
musical thought from all rhythmic fetters." Carl Mikuli, Vorwort to Fr. 
Chopin's Pianoforte-Werk. ed. by Mikuli. 17 vol. (Leipzig: Kistner. 1880) and 
"Chopin required adherence to the strictest rhythm, hated all lingering and 
dragging, misplaced rubatos. as well as exaggerated ritardanos." Friederike 
Streicher in Frederick Niecks, Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician. 3rd 
ed. 2 vols. (London: Novello. 1902): II. 341 Both quoted from Jean-Jacques 
Eigeldinger. Chopin: pianist and teacher as seen by his pupils, trans. by Naomi 
Shohet with Ktysia Osostowicz and Roy Howat. ed. by Roy Howat (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1986). 34. Berlioz is one of other very few 
musicians of the century who found Chopin’s rubato excessive . My 
explanation of this evidence will be dealt with in chapter 66. 

58 The Spectator (London). June 15. 1844. 
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the conclusion that this performance somehow sounded like a modern 
one. The reviewer certainly seems to be juxtaposing Mendelssohn’s 
“classical” and restrained performance style to a more “romantic” 
one: a performance which seems to have “more” than Mendelssohn’s. 
The ideal performance seems to have more “gusto,” more 
“magnificence” and more effects; it is larger and vaster. Notably, the 
greater effect is specifically linked to a slower and broader finale, 
longer pauses and greater changes of time (“pealing trombones 
rendered in a larger and more magnificent style, but slower.”) 
Although the John Bull critic did think that this performance was 
“performed with unexampled grandeur,” 59 most of the critics 
perceived Mendelssohn’s performance as having fewer and smaller 
tempo change “effects." 

Von Biilow more specifically describes Mendelssohn’s strict 
tempos. 

Above all, the master held to rigorous tempo 
steadiness. He categorically forbid every Ritardando 
that was not prescribed and wanted to restrict the 
prescribed ritards to the very smallest proportion. 60 

On the surface this seems a rather specific claim about ritards being 
restricted to the “smallest proportion.” One caution, however, is in 
order. While it might seem an impossible task to understand what von 
Biilow thought was small without recordings, we do have some 
information. We know, for example, that Felix Weingartner charged 
von Biilow with exaggerated tempo changes. We can also listen to 
Weingartner’s recording with what sounds, to our ears, like very large 
shifts in tempo. While we still do not know how slight was 
Mendelssohn’s ritard of the “smallest proportion,” we can at least 
assume that von Billow’s tolerance for tempo changes was probably 
larger than Weingartner’s and that would be large indeed. While these 
kinds of comparisons, like the contemporary response to Chopin, are 

59 John Bull (London). June 15. 1844. 

6C>Hans von Bulow, “Vorwort" zur revidirten Ausgabe des Rondo Capriccioso von 
Felix Mendelssohn Eischienen August 1880 bei Tof. (Aibl: Munchen 
Ausgewahlte Schriftenl896). 406. "...Der Meister hieU. vorAllem auf strenge 
Tactabservanz. Kategorisch er jedes nicht vorgeschriebene Ritardando und 
wolLte die vorgeschriebenen Verzogerungen auf das allergeringste MaJS 
beschrankt haben ." 
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useful, they are also dangerous. They assume a consistency of style 
which few performers, if any, maintain throughout their life, or even a 
season. (The recordings by the young and the old Bruno Walter, for 
example, display as radical a difference in style as any we might 
imagine between the most dissimilar performers.) Still, in this 
context, it does seem to be a consistent theme that Mendelssohn’s 
performance style was noticeably different from the others of his day 
and that it was notable for its avoidance of the vast and the colossal. 

The Spectator critic also compares Mendelssohn’s performance 
of Beethoven’s Broica to the more standard readings. Note that the 
model for a more flexible performance is an instrumental (and 
presumably solo) fantasia. 

Altogether the work was performed in more rigorous 
time, and less like an instrumental fantasia, than we 
have been accustomed to hear. 61 

A soloist can easily change the tempo. An instrumental fantasia is 
usually a quasi-improvised work, or a work with at least a spontaneous 
quality, which suggests frequent changes of mood and tempo. This 
assertion that Mendelssohn’s performance was “less like an 
instrumental fantasia” implies that other conductors had somehow 
found a way to allow the orchestra to change tempo in the middle of a 
movement. This is an important point, because it argues against much 
of the evidence presented below, and an equal amount of common 
sense, that tempo flexibility in the orchestra required a greater 
control than that exercised by the earliest conductors and appeared 
later in the orchestra than in solo performances. It does, though, 
argue that Mendelssohn’s tempo strictness was by choice. 

In general these descriptions suggest performances which were 
restrained and constant instead of dramatic and changing. This 
opposition seems similar to the opposition of classical and romantic 
styles in our own century. For Mendelssohn, the default position is 
one of strict tempo; tempo changes are relatively small and infrequent. 
It is a position which endows the score with a great authority, 
assuming that the composer has indicated any tempo change which he 


61 The Spectator (London), July. 13. 1844. 
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desires. It is a position which assumes that most music is like 
Mendelssohn’s: hearty, constant and in need of little from the 
performer except clarity and precision. Mendelssohn, as noted, also 
especially liked to compose fast movements and it seems unsurprising 
that he should prefer to conduct fast movements as well. In sum, 
then, Mendelssohn viewed most music as unlike an instrumental 
fantasia. There is additional and compelling evidence which confirms 
this. 


No Beating 

There are many reports of Mendelssohn laying down his baton 
during both rehearsal and performance, which would suggest that the 
tempo continued at a uniform pace, without interference from 
Mendelssohn. Julius Benedict, for example, reports “Mendelssohn 
laying aside his baton, and listening with evident delight to the more 
perfect execution” while rehearsing the allegretto in B flat from 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 62 When discussing the premiere of 
the Saint Matthew Passion, Devrient also mentions 

the confidence with which he [Mendelssohn] would 
drop his baton during the longer movements, when he 
knew that they were safe, with a little nod as much to 
say. “This will go very well without me,” -listen with 
radiant countenance, occasionally glancing towards 
me.~in all he was as great as lovable. 63 

This relinquishing of control can express any number of things 
from confidence to insecurity. In an effort to amaze an English 
audience in 1897, Hans Richter dropped his hands in the 5/4 
movement of the Chaikovsky Pathetique simply to display that he 
could. 64 It would have been completely out of character for 


62 Gage/1865. 191. 

S^Devirent. 64; Devrient/Macfarren, 60. “...die gelassene Sicherheit, mil welcher 
er bei Generalproben und Auffuhrung, sobald groJSe Stucke von gleichmaJSiger 
Bewegung gcmz im Zuge waxen, kaum merklich nickend, als wollte er sageru 
“Nun geht es gut und ohne michden Tactstock sinken lie$ und mil der 
verklarten Miene zuhdrte, die ihn beim Misiciren seltsam verschonte, 
gelegentlich mix mil den Augen zuwinkend, bis er wieder vorausempfand, daJS 
es nothig sei den Tackstock zu gebrauchen - alles Das was so bewunderungs - 
also liebenswurdig." 

64 Hermann Klein. Thirty Years of Musical Life in London, 1870-1900 (New York: 
Centuiy. 1903). p. 409. 
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Mendelssohn to put on such a bravura display, and it is more likely 
that he simply saw no reason to continue beating time: his constant 
waving of the stick made no impact on the sound being produced or 
vice-versa and he had no desire to further influence the sound being 
produced by the orchestra. Whatever the reason, it certainly limits the 
ability of the conductor to change the tempo of the piece if he stops 
conducting and Mendelssohn’s willingness to drop his hands 
represents a willingness if not a desire to keep the music at a uniform 
tempo. 

Devrient proceeds to describe what he represents as his and 
Mendelssohn’s joint theory of minimalist conducting. 

We had many discussions about the best way of 
conducting. The continued beating throughout a 
movement, that must necessarily become mechanical, 
vexed me. and does so still. Compositions are really 
whipped through sometimes by this process. It always 
appeared to me that the conductor ought to beat time 
only when the difficulty of certain passages, or 
unsteadiness of the performers, renders it necessary. 

Surely the aim of every conductor should be to 
influence without obtruding himself. Felix determined 
on this occasion to show me how far this could be done, 
and he succeeded to perfection. 65 

While the second half of this passage sounds like the unobtrusive 
Mendelssohn described above, the first half sounds more like the 
criticism of Mendelssohn: mechanical and whipping through a 
movement. It is a reminder of the advice Mendelssohn gave to his 
students above that one could cany the “always forward” motto too far 
and a reminder again that perhaps the nineteenth century’s tolerance 
for “normal" tempo changes was larger than ours. Still it must be 
remain obvious that a conductor is unable, by choice, to affect the 
tempo when he has stopped beating with his baton. 


® 5 Devrient. 65: Devrient/Macfan-en. 60. ~Wir batten oft uber musikalische 
Direction disputirL Mich storte -und start mich heute noch — das 
unausgesetzte. nothwendig mechanised werdende Tactiren der DireigenterL Die 
Musikstucke werden damit jormlich. durchgefuchtelt Ich hielt es immer fur 
angemessen, nur da zu tactiren, wo schwierige Stellen oder zufurchtende 
Schwankunger der Ausfuhrung es nbthig machen. Die AufgaJbe alLer Direction 
ist doch wohh sich moglich vergessen zu machen. Felix nahm sich vor, mir zu 
zeigen, wie weit man darin gehen durfe. und er zeigte es bei der 
Passiormuffuhrung in der uoilendetsten Weise. ” 
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At times, Mendelssohn even seems willing to go back to the days 
when the director sat at the keyboard and had no ability to control the 
tempo. The convention of his day, however, no longer allowed this. 

I shall not be able to play the organ for “Solomon.” as it 
must stand in the background of the orchestra and 
accompany almost every piece, the choruses and other 
performers here being accustomed to constant beating 
of time. 66 

For Mendelssohn, a performance did not require an interpreter 
at the helm. At least in the beginning, the conductor was merely a 
facilitator who beat time to keep the band together when necessary. 
The rest of the time, the band and the music were allowed to proceed 
more or less unhindered by tempo changes. 

A New Flexibility 

While it is clear that this inclination for fast and steady tempos, 
was a way of not “obstructing” the music, it is equally clear that an 
orchestra is not as capable of flexibility as is a soloist. The tempo 
flexibility, with which Wagner will soon endow the conductor and the 
orchestra, was a device which many soloists had been using for 
decades. It should be noted, however, that in the early nineteenth 
century, even in solo playing, it was still highly restricted . 

In the eighteenth century, tempo rubato (or "stolen time") 
meant the rhythmic flexibility of a solo melody over an accompaniment 
which played strictly in tempo. While this strict rubato soon began to 
involve real changes of time most of the evidence suggests that the 
actually tempo changes were relatively small. 67 Mozart wrote that 
tempo rubato “does not apply to the left hand,” 68 and most of 
Chopin’s students claimed that his well-known rubato abided by the 


Letter to his Father. Dusseldorf. April 3, 1835 Briefe 11.57, Letters 1.82. "Die 
Orgel zum Salomon werde ich nicht selbst spielen kormen, da sie im 
Hintergnmde des Orchesters stehen muJS und fast alle St'eke begleitet wahrend 
die hiesigen Chore und Spiler an e in fast immerwdhrendes Tact schlagen 
gewohnt sind. ’ 

67 See Introduction. 

68 Letter to his Father, 1777. The letters of Mozart and His Family. 2nd ed.. trans. 
and ed., Emily Anderson, ed. A Hyatt King and Monica Carolan, 2 vols. 
(London:Macmillan. 1966): 340. Newman, 112. 
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same principle. 69 Czemy called for shifts in tempo which were 
unnoticeable, but more importantly he listed exactly under which 
conditions they should occur (before a return to the main subject, for 
example). 70 Ferdinand Reis, who studied with Beethoven from 1801- 
1805, claimed that Beethoven also kept fairly strict time. 

Generally he played his compositions very 
impetuously, yet for the most part stayed strictly in 
time, only infrequently pushing the tempo a little. 71 

It seems that it was Liszt who was most responsible for 
increasing the order of magnitude of these changes. In the same way, 
it appears that Mendelssohn also wanted to make the orchestra more 
like a soloist (although with his inclinations he would never have 
taken it as far as Wagner, regardless of the technical limitations). 

While part of Mendelssohn’s decision was based upon a conscious 
choice that tempo change was an external performance effect, it is 
possible that part of the problem was also the technical limitation of 
baton technique at the beginning of his career. Toward the end of 
Mendelssohn’s career we begin to hear reports about new technical 
innovations which suggest that Mendelssohn was beginning to 
experiment. 

The reports of Mendelssohn’s “elasticity” or rhythmic flexibility 
must be separated into two categories. The first category consists of 
those reports which suggest that Mendelssohn was simply attempting 
to make the orchestra capable of doing what even the most restricted 
soloist could do, while the second category includes those reports 
which discuss a more fluid or interpretive elasticity of tempo. 

Authority and Rallentandos 


69 See footnote 46 above. 

7 ®Carl Czemy, Pianoforte Schule 3:26. see also Brendl's Musical Thoughts, 34, 
George Barth, The Piano as Orator, 68 and for more, see Bowen. Tempo, Duration 
and Flexibility. 

71 Franz Gerhard Wegeler and Ferdinand Ries. Biographische Notizen uber 
Beethoven (Koblenz: B&deker. 1838): 106. Newman, 112. Sandra P. Rosenblum, 
Performance Practices in Classic Piano Music. (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 1989). 385-6. 
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This first category deals primarily with technical considerations. 
These reports make it clear that Mendelssohn attempted to make the 
orchestra as responsive to a conductor’s baton as the piano is to a 
soloist’s touch, i.e. he wanted to be able to “play” the orchestra the 
way he played the piano. Here, it is simply a matter of making the 
orchestra only as flexible as the most faithful soloist. Even if we 
assume the strict rubato discussed above, Mendelssohn would still 
want the ability to make an orchestra gradually slow down together. 

During the summer of 1844, when Mendelssohn was conducting 
the London Philharmonic Society, critics begin to notice “new” 
innovations in Mendelssohn’s conducting, the most important of 
which was the specifically technical innovation of the orchestral 
rallentando. This review suggests that the orchestral rallentando, as 
well as the orchestral mezzo piano, were still newsworthy, or new, in 
1844, . 

A mezzo piano was more than once accomplished, a 
rallentando brought to pass in allegro of the Beethoven 
Symphony: a brilliance and spirit infused into the 
execution which told of the unslumbering activity of 
the conductor...These are all points of progress 
gained. 72 

This report from the same year also finds the successful performance 
of an orchestral rallentando worthy of note. 

The effects of Mendelssohn's superintendence were 
apparent, not only in the increased precision and 
aplomb of the whole performance, but in several new 
effects produced by accelerating and retarding the 
movement, and the subdued and delicate execution of 
the piano passages. 73 

It is a little startling to finally see Mendelssohn’s name connected to 
“effect” and especially “new effects.” While it will require a little 
more explanation to understand exactly why Mendelssohn has 
introduced an orchestral accelerando, it is easy to see that most of 
these new innovations are new only to the orchestra. Mendelssohn 
has simply made the orchestras under his command more like the 


^Athenaeum (London). June 1. 1844. 
7 ^Sunday Times (London). June 11. 1844. 
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pianos under his command. They perform with increased precision, 
they play softly and they can slow down. None of these new 
innovations conflict with Mendelssohn’s loyalty to the composer; he is 
simply transferring more of his keyboard skills to the orchestra. 


General Authority 

These innovations, however, required two components. 
Mendelssohn had to possess both the technical knowledge and the 
ability or authority to effect this new innovation. As every conductor 
leams, knowing what you want to do (and even having the technical 
ability to do it) is only half of the job description; the other half is 
convincing the players to actually follow you into doing it. We often 
call this “leadership ability” today. Mendelssohn’s job, as discussed in 
chapter 3, was even harder. As one of the first conductors he had to 
impress upon many orchestras not just that he was a good conductor, 
but that they needed a conductor at all. 

The first part of that battle was acquiring enough rehearsal time 
to enable Mendelssohn to introduce these refinements. He had 
introduced multiple rehearsals to the Gewandhaus in 1835, but at his 
death, rehearsals at the London Philharmonic were still limited to one 
run-through on Saturday morning: enough time to keep the orchestra 
from not falling apart at the performance, but hardly enough time to 
practice tempo changes. The unique rallentando which Mendelssohn 
was able to achieve in London in the summer of 1844 was achieved 
with “a severe rehearsal of two hours for the chorus and five for the 
orchestra, in which Mendelssohn laboured most assiduously to render 
every difficulty safe..” 74 (italics mine) Note that the principal 
consideration is that the difficulties be made “safe” for the concert; 
this hardly suggests that Mendelssohn had time for nuance. Rather, 
that given a limited rehearsal time, Mendelssohn concentrated on the 
most difficult passages in an effort to avoid the most egregious errors 
(or even having to stop and start again) from occurring in concert. 

Like the first marines on a beach, Mendelssohn’s first job was to first 


74 Spectalor (London), June 1, 1844. 
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make it safe; perhaps later there will be time to make it pretty. 
Davison confirms that this rehearsal went “from twelve o’clock till 
five.” 75 Most of the critics found a correlation between the amount of 
rehearsal time, Mendelssohn’s ability and the added effects. 

The concert Monday last was the most signal proof 
which has yet been given of the effects of the system we 
have so long advocated, of placing the performances 
under the permanent and uniform direction of a single 
individual, sufficiently qualified for such a task. The 
results of the Mendelssohn regime are more and more 
apparent. We find that his functions are by no means 
limited to those which are understood to be defined by 
the title of conductor—those of disciplining the band at 
the rehearsals and superintending the performance at 
concerts. 76 

The critic (probably Hogarth) continues that one of the additional 
duties which a conductor like Mendelssohn might (and does) perform 
is the selection of music, a job which the directors currently do 
themselves. Still, the primary responsibility remains rehearsing the 
band and leading the performance. The metaphor of a Mendelssohn 
“regime” is apt and it is, in fact, his improvement in discipline and 
his ability to superintend a performance which are largely responsible 
for the improvements in performance. Although it appears a rather 
mundane observation, Mendelssohn’s ability to convince and cajole the 
directors and the band to give him more rehearsal time was an 
essential part of his innovation. 

The inability of conductors before Mendelssohn to introduce 
these subtleties is dramatically demonstrated by some of the other 
comments from the summer of 1844. What conductor would think of 
trying to introduce a group tempo change when there was still a 
danger that the music might break apart at any moment. Surely, 
Mendelssohn’s initial use of this increased rehearsal time was to 
assure that the orchestra played most of the right notes in the right 
places. When the critic for the Spectator discusses the “new 
characteristics of the composition under Mendelssohn’s direction” he 
does not refer to any enhanced nuance of tone color or a subtle tempo 


75 Musical World (London). May 30, 1844. 
76 John Bull (London), June 1. 1844. 
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change, but specifically to “the correct and careful entry of the 
instruments in their respective solos.” 77 Getting all of the notes in 
the right places was neither expected nor commonplace. In fact most 
of the practical abilities we expect from a conductor as well as their 
consequent effect on the performance of the orchestra, were only just 
beginning to be recognized. Another review from the Spectator 
expressed delight that Mendelssohn could “detect individual errors 
amidst the densest mass of performers.” 78 

Kenney’s comments about the increased discipline are less 
specific, but actually get right to the heart of the matter. 

We ought not to take leave of this concert without 
noticing the marked improvement in the discipline 
and general effect of the orchestra in the short time 
since Mendelssohn has become the conductor and 
assured the absolute control over it. 79 

“Discipline” would again seem to imply that more of the notes were 
occurring in their proper place and more importantly it implies that 
the orchestra was actually paying attention to their conductor. 
Improved discipline, in fact, would seem to be a mandatory 
prerequisite for improving the “general effect.” Again a rather 
mundane observation, that it is necessary to convince the players to 
“watch the stick” if a conductor is to be effective, proves to be a vital 
part of Mendelssohn’s innovation and an absolutely necessary 
prerequisite for his introduction of orchestral tempo changes. It 
should be remembered that Mendelssohn’s consolidation of power on 
the podium required that the concertmaster give up his power. These 
concerts were still jointly led and Heniy Smart, writing about this very 
same concert, notes that it was “led by Mr. Loder and conducted by 
Mendelssohn.” 80 The London Philharmonic Society was an especially 
difficult orchestra to conduct, as Chorley confirms in this review from 
the same summer. 

There has certainly been progress since we first knew 
the Philharmonic orchestra:—there are dawnings of 


77 Spectator (London). June 1. 1844. 

7 &Spectator (London). May 18. 1844. 
7 ^Times (London). May 28. 1844. 
^Sunday Times (London). June 2. 1844. 
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intelligence as well as displays of mechanical 
readiness—there is a disposition to submit to authority, 
without conceiving independence fatally periled 
thereby. Still—as any one must be aware who has paid 
minute attention to the rehearsals—the band is far 
from recognizing the functions of the conductor; and. it 
may be emphatically asserted, that till this is 
reformed—till, in short, a spirit of harmonious 
subordination for Art’s sake can be assumed—all 
prosperity must be transient. 81 

We can now understand some of the problems which Mendelssohn 
faced. While all orchestras were used to two simultaneous leaders, the 
Philharmonic Society was especially proud of its lack of a solo leader. 

It was set up initially as a cooperative orchestra and deliberately 
resisted the centralization of authority. 82 

The reviews from the summer of 1844 refer not only to a new 
ability of the orchestra to play the correct pitches and to perform a 
group raUentando, but there are many comments about the increases 
in precision and nuances as well. This review by George Hogarth for 
the Morning Chronicle mentions both general technical improvements 
and improvements in nuance which remind us again of Mendelssohn’s 
style of playing the piano. 

We have frequently heard it [Beethoven Symphony No. 

4] very finely played at these concerts—with 
satisfactory precision and great vigour. But there was 
last night an attention to char’oscure of musical sound 
in which this orchestra with all its excellence, has 
hitherto been deficient; a softness and delicacy in the 
piano passages, a sharpness in taking up the points, a 
simultaneousness in those sudden bursts with which 
Beethoven startles his auditory, a unity in the whole 
movement of the band, as if its members were animated 
by a single mind, and a fire and animation which was 
never before observed in a equal degree. 83 

While it is difficult to imagine how a critic could have been satisfied 
with these earlier performances, which must have been absolutely 
wretched by modem standards, we should remember that it is easy to 
have 20/20 hindsight. I contend that it is par for the course for a 
good musician or critic not to be able to conceive of a performance far 


8 *Athenaeum (London). July, 13. 1844. 

8 2 See appendix 2. 

83 Morning Chomicle (London). May 28. 1844. 
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beyond what he has ever experienced. Just as someone who has never 
experienced spicy food does conceive of his own food as bland, a 
musician who experienced the best performance of his life (no matter 
how wretched by latter standards) will assume that it was good. What 
is remarkable is that there are true visionaries: artists who are able to 
see beyond the boundary of the known and to conceive of a higher 
standard. I believe that praises like “it was the best ever performance 
of this work” occur so often during this period not because of an 
inflated prose style of critics on the take, but because it was often 
true. 84 I find it remarkable, therefore, not that some critics thought 
that the best performances they had ever heard were fine indeed, but 
that some (like Davison) did not. So while Hogarth is not as critical of 
past performances as others, he recognizes a number of interesting 
new features in Mendelssohn performance. First, he notices that no 
one has ever paid any attention to tone color before now. Second, the 
orchestra now plays a true piano. Third, there is a new precision is 
the playing and especially in the attacks. There is a new degree of 
“simultaneousness” as he calls it: the whole band plays together. (In 
recent years this has come to be known as “tightness.”) Finally, he 
notices that this simultaneousness is not generic but specific. There 
is a single animating mind animating the performance and it is 
Mendelssohn’s. While it is more poetic, Hogarth’s final observation is 
equivalent to Kenney’s that Mendelssohn has improved “discipline:” 
he has found a way to make the orchestra do as he wishes. 

For several years, there was a growing awareness that a 
conductor needed both a set of musical skills and a set of political or 
interpersonal ones. A conductor’s message was only as good as his 
ability to convince others to perform it. One of the many things which 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz share is that both had a recognized 
leadership ability in addition to their musical skills. Davison, in one of 
his many Mendelssohn obituary notices in the Musical World, (sent 
while he was in Paris) argues that one of Mendelssohn’s greatest skills 
was his ability to make the orchestra follow his wishes. Reminiscing 


^See appendix 1. 
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about Mendelssohn’s triumphant year at the Diisseldorf festival in 
1836, Davison writes: 

They [the Germans] knew that no musician better than 
he could comprehend the chefs-d’oeuvre of the masters: 
that no one could interpret them with more soul, more 
passion, more vehemence. But they had not seen him le 
baton d la main, ruling with a look, a gesture, hundreds 
of musicians obedient and docile, conveying to them 
with an electric rapidity, his slightest motions, his 
impulses the most delicate, ethereal—in a word, playing 
on the orchestra as on a single instrument. 85 

The electricity metaphor of an immediate connection is used often 
about both Mendelssohn and Berlioz. Davison emphasizes that 
Mendelssohn knew how to rule men with a single glance and how he 
played the orchestra like a piano. 

These accounts of increased precision and discipline occur 
throughout Mendelssohn’s life, but the references to a new orchestral 
rallentando and other new “effects” first begin to appear during 
Mendelssohn’s 1844 summer season with the London Philharmonic 
Society. After a fourteen year career as a conductor Mendelssohn had 
learned more than a few things about the trade. While it is possible 
that Mendelssohn suddenly had a change of heart about his lifelong 
commitment to composer fidelity, it seems unlikely that 
Mendelssohn would consider an ordinary rallentando an unacceptable 
practice for the first 35 years of his life. In fact, as the evidence in 
chapters 1 and 2 suggests. Mendelssohn became more restrictive 
about which elements could be changed in performance as he got 
older. Many of these “innovations” were simply the elements of his 
piano performance style which he had been unable to incorporate into 
his orchestral concerts. These new orchestral rallentandi appear only 
this late in his life, because it took him that long to develop both the 
technical ability and the necessary discipline to make an orchestra 
perform them. Once Mendelssohn had achieved the discipline and 
the technique to gradually change a orchestra’s tempo, new 
possibilities emerged. 


^ 5 "Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy is dead!” Obituary review in the Musical World 
(London). November 20, 1847, 733. 
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General Elasticity 

After Mendelssohn completed his historic summer of 1844 with 
the London Philharmonic Society, he returned home to conduct the 
Gewandhaus orchestra. The accounts of these and later performances 
observe a more general elasticity and flexibility of tempo than just the 
simple orchestral rallentando. There are very few reports of this, but 
their presence at all speaks to the problem of trying to understand 
just how Mendelssohn’s performances might have sounded. To the 
ears of Wagner and von Bulow, who we know conducted with tempo 
changes of a greater magnitude, Mendelssohn’s conducting seemed 
stiff and rigid. At least part of the difference is that all conducting 
before Wagner was a little stiff and Wagner himself experienced great 
difficulty trying to inspire orchestras to execute his tempo shifts. But 
while Mendelssohn’s conducting and playing were more rigid than 
Wagner’s it appears, from the evidence given here, that he had a 
subtle sense of elasticity which is absent in many of the modem 
performances which seem to share his ideology about the relationship 
between the musical work and the role of the performer. 

While the number of reports which attest to Mendelssohn’s 
tempo flexibility are rare, there are two from very respected 
musicians. Despite Wagner’s ravings, the equally anti-Semite von 
Bulow praised Mendelssohn’s elastic sensitivity, the magnetic 
eloquence of his gestures and the wonderful nuances of color he 
brought forth from the orchestra. Upon recalling the premiere of 
Schubert’s C major Symphony, (March 21, 1839) von Bulow wrote that 

...there were complaints about the expansiveness of his 
[Schubert’s] forms and the monotony of his rhythms. 

But under Mendelssohn’s baton, one was not aware of 
these faults. Without using the blue pencil— 8 ® simply 
through his elastic sensitivity and the magnetic 
eloquence of his gestures-the brilliant leader was able 
completely to conceal the above mentioned 
deficiencies. What wonderful nuances of color, what 
intelligently thought out shadings of tempo he used! 87 


S^Marek. however, asserts that mendelssohn did make some cuts. Marek/Gentle. 
230. fn 9. 

87 Bulow/BuS. Ill: Ausgewahlte Schriften 1850-92. 335. Werner. 314. “...lamentirte 
jedoch uber die BreitspurigkeU. seiner Formen, uber die Eintdnigkeit seiner 
Rhythmen. Aber unter Mendelssohn’s Tactirstab ward man [sichj dieser 
Mangel nicht bewu3t. Der geniale Fuhrer verstand es, ohne Rothsttft lediglich 
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The irony here is tremendous. Btilow is complimenting Mendelssohn 
on how his elastic sensitivity has concealed the faults in Schubert’s 
music. This is an accusation which Mendelssohn has raised against 
tempo changes; they exaggerate the expression. Mendelssohn does 
not want to hide any music, he wants it to speak for itself. If this 
elastic sensitivity does indeed refer to tempo changes, Mendelssohn 
would be embarrassed both for using tempo changes and for 
concealing part of the music. 

Joachim, whom Wagner found to be an especially good 
performer of other people’s music, 88 played under both Mendelssohn 
and Wagner, and while it is clear that he felt Mendelssohn’s time was 
more strict then Wagner’s he rejected Wagner’s critique of 
Mendelssohn. 

He loved brisk tempos, but was vastly removed from a 
superficial gliding-over, as Wagner attributed to him, 
moreover he had an inimitable freedom of rhythm. 89 

In either case, Mendelssohn’s tempo flexibility would seem to be 
small in scale, and we should perhaps not be surprised that such a 
good musician would not be as stiff as all of the journalistic reports 
make him out to be. Whether we dismiss Wagner’s exceptional 
testimony that Mendelssohn conducted in strict time or not, Wagner 
was more flexible. 

The only really dissenting voice in all of this is Neukomm’s. 
Neither of these musicians respected the other, but still Neukomm’s 
objections to Mendelssohn seem strange: 

Neukomm. a tame musician, found by contrast, his 
friend Mendelssohn too impetuous, noisy, and lavish 


mit hutfe seiner elastischen Feinfuhligkeit und der magnetischen Eloquenz 
seiner Zeichensprache, die genannten Mangel vollstandig zu verhullen. Welche 
wunderbaren Coloritnuancen, welche geistreiche Bewegungsschattrungen 
wendete er nur an....” 

S^wagner considered Joachim“a complete master of the style of execution 1 

demand for our classical music.” “...genau den Vortrag kermt und selbst ansubt, 
welchen ichjiur unsre groJSe Musikfordere;” Wagner/GS IX, 228 [Uber dnft 
Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther. 104. 

® 9 Wolff/FMB 124. *Er liebte frische Tempi war aber von einem oberflachlichen 
Druberhingleiten, wie es ihm unter andem Richard Wagner nachsagte, 
himmelweit entfemt . dabei von unnachahmlicher Freiheit des Rhythmus .” 
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in the use of wind-instruments, too exaggerated in his 
Tempi, too restless in his playing; 90 

While this is certainly evidence that Mendelssohn was perhaps a little 
more flexible than Wagner wanted to admit, it does not contradict that 
Wagner was more flexible than Mendelssohn. Rather it indicates only 
that there were performers even more strict and rigid than 
Mendelssohn; it is rather reassuring and perhaps tells us more about 
Neukomm than about Mendelssohn. 

It does, however, leave us wondering again exactly how flexible 
Mendelssohn’s tempos actually were. How much less flexible than 
Wagner? In attempting to separate the rhetoric from the reality in the 
twentieth century we have recordings. Despite all of the rhetoric, 
most of the early conductors of this century used a great of small scale 
(bar to bar) flexibility and very little of the large scale (sectional) 
flexibility which became prominent after the middle of the century. 91 
While there is an easily audible difference between the conducting 
style of “faithful” and “objective” Toscanini and the “interpretive” and 
“subjective” Furtwangler, these performances sound more similar 
than different when compared to recordings from the last half of the 
century. While I am sure that we would still perceive a difference 
between Mendelssohn’s and Wagner’s tempo modulations, perhaps it 
is also true that Mendelssohn’s conducting would sound more like 
Wagner’s than like Roger Norrington’s. 


Dynamics 

As with tempo changes, the addition of dynamics involves both 
additional rehearsal time and conductorial authority. The new 


"Moscheles. 207; Moscheles/Coleridge. 150. "dennals Musikerfand der geUnde 
Neukomm den brausenden Mendelssohn zu heftig. zu krqftig. zu 
verschwenderisch im Gebrauch der BlechSnstrumente, zu ubertrieben in seinen 
Tempo's, zu unurhig in seinem SpieL." 

91 See Jose A. Bowen. “Can a Symphony Change? Establishing Methodology for 
the Historical Study of Performance Styles (in the KongreJSberichl of the 
Intemationaler KongreJS der Gesellschaft Jur Musikforschung: Music als Text 
Freiburg, Germany: 1993) and “Tempo. Duration & Flexibility: A Partial 
Methodology for the Historical Study of Performance Styles.” (under 
consideration) 
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attention to dynamics is also part of the steady rise in performance 
standards in the early nineteenth century. 

The assumption we make about all “romantics” is that they like 
strong contrasts, in this case extremes of loud and soft. Martin Geek, 
in his study of the early nineteenth-century performances of the Saint 
Matthew Passion, seems to find evidence of this in Mendelssohn’s 
added performance marks on his copy of the score. Like many 
previous scholars, however, he views the evidence to cast 
Mendelssohn as, alas, a romantic distorter after all. Given 
Mendelssohn’s compositional tendencies, however, it would be 
surprising if Mendelssohn were to prefer Lisztian extremes of 
dynamics. There is, however, additional evidence and another 
explanation. 

Saint Matthew Passion 

The evidence which is cited most often to condemn 
Mendelssohn for adding extreme “romantic” dynamics is his copy of 
Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion. Close examination of this document, 
however, yields that it is not completely damning. Geek examined 
Mendelssohn’s copy of the score, now in the Bodleian Library (MS. 
Mus. D (Deneke c. 68) 210) and lists all of Mendelssohn’s additions in 
only four pages. 92 The largest category of markings are bowings 
followed by seven changes in orchestration (these are mostly changes 
to the woodwind parts, substituting A clarinets for oboes, for example, 
with the one famous exception of the added effect in the recitative No. 
73 “Und siehe, der Vorhang im Tempel zerriB .”) In addition, 
Mendelssohn added Italian tempo designations to thirteen 
movements, made one minor change to the text and figured the bass. 
There are other changes and there is no question that he performed a 
greatly abbreviated version, but it is the addition of dynamic marking 
which has caused the most criticism. 

Mendelssohn added dynamics to five of the choral movements, 
but only to the choral parts. There are very few added marks in the 


92 Martin Geek, Die Wiederentdeckung der Matthduspassion im 19. Jahrhundert 
(Regensburg: Gustav Bosse Verlag. 1967). p. 36-39. 
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corresponding instrumental parts. The marks are divided fairly evenly 
between p, mf, and / with a number of added sf, cresc and dim. 

Despite the criticism, the extreme dynamic markings of ff and pp 
appear only rarely. For example, in the first 30 bars of the first chorus 
"Kommt, ihr Tochter ,” Geek found the following marks: 


asure 

Mark 

1 

mf 

3 

cresc 

6 

f< 

7 

sf p 

8 

f 

9 

mf 

12 

cresc 

14 

f 

15 

f 

16 

f 

17 

mf 

23 

cresc 

24 

sf p 

25 

mf 

26 

f 


While there are a lot of marks, it is hardly the extravagance of a 
conductor who is trying to make the music sound more like Berlioz 
than Bach. While Geek and virtually everyone else assumes that 
Mendelssohn wanted to increase the dynamic contrast to make the 
work more accessible, and more “romantic,” there is another 
explanation. It is possible that the number of intermediate dynamic 
marks (mostly in the choral parts) simply indicates Mendelssohn’s 
desire to increase the dynamic nuances in the choral parts and not any 
desire to create extreme contrasts. If Mendelssohn had a hidden 
desire, it would have been to make Bach sound more like 
Mendelssohn than one of the more blatant romantics. 

The reviews of Mendelssohn as a conductor in London in 1844 
support the conclusion that he was interested in dynamic nuance and 
not extremes of loud and soft. The reviews of the period rarely 
mention dynamics, but after a performance of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony Kenney writes, 

the distribution of light and shade of piano and forte. 
was charming. In the andante the contrasts were still 
more bold and imposing. 93 


^Times (London). June 11. 1944. 
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While bold and imposing contrasts do sound like a romantic trait, 
Kenney is charmed and not awed by this distribution of light and 
shade. Chorley’s comments about the same performance also mention 
light and shade. 

myriad contrasts of light and shade, its wondrous 
effects of climax and its exquisite admixtures of 
orchestral sound, done justice to. 94 

Again, this passage emphasizes the variation of texture and not the 
production of the greatest contrast possible. 

As with the introduction of the orchestral rallentando, this 
increase in the mixture of light and shade is, in part, a technical 
innovation related to Mendelssohn’s increased efficiency in rehearsal. 
The rarity of comments about dynamics probably indicates that they 
were rarely a part of orchestral performances. When comments do 
occur, they are usually complaints about the complete absence of 
dynamics from orchestral performances. Given the standard of playing 
this is hardly surprising; it would be odd to expect dynamics from a 
group that was lucky to get all of the entrances correctly. Wagner’s 
complaint that there were never strong enough contrasts between 
loud and soft also adds credence to the view that Mendelssohn’s 
dynamics were not extreme. Wagner even blamed the lack of dynamics 
at the London Philharmonic Society on Mendelssohn, but it probably 
had more to do with lack of rehearsals. 95 

Many of the witnesses report that Mendelssohn had a special 
preference for soft dynamics. Lampadius points out that he was 
especially attentive to the soft passages in both his solo playing and in 
his choral conducting. 

The pianos could not be played too softly for him. Did 
the chorus only sink in a piano passage to a mezzo- 
forte. he would cry out, as if in pain. “Piano, piano. I 
hear no piano at all!" 96 


^Athemeum (London). June 15. 1844. 

95wagner/GS IX. 170 [Uber das Dirigieren] ; Wagner/Dannreuther. 24. 
® 6 Lampadius/1886, 374; Lampadius/Gage/1887. 330. “ Die Piani's kormten ihm 
nicht zart genug gesungen werden. Blieb der Char halbwegs bei einem mezzo 
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The soft passages were where his strength lay in his 
performance upon the piano-forte, as they were in his 
leading of a great choir; 97 

Several of the reviews of the Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony from the 
summer of 1844 also single out the soft dynamics. In addition to 
“accelerating and retarding.” Smart found that the performance was 
notable for “new effects” which included “the subdued and delicate 
execution of the piano passages.” 98 The Morning Chronicle also 
noted “a softness and delicacy in the piano passages.” 99 Julius 
Benedict notes that Mendelssohn’s only remark to the band on one 
occasion was that it was “Still too loud in two or three instances.” 100 

This is another example where the information discovered is 
useful in conjunction with the other material we have discovered 
about Mendelssohn, despite the fact that it is after all only “relative.” 

It is easy to reconcile Wagner’s complaint that Mendelssohn’s 
performances were bland and lacked intense accents with the reviews 
which report a new level of dynamic variation under Mendelssohn. 
Both are probably true. As has already been demonstrated, 
Mendelssohn raised performance standards and that surely included 
an increased attention to dynamics. Just as surely, however, 
Mendelssohn did not attempt to create the maximum “effect” possible 
by increasing the distance between the louds and softs as Wagner 
would. Just as it would be a mistake to conclude from Wagner’s 
criticism that Mendelssohn conducted like a metronome, it would be 
a mistake to conclude that he liked only soft dynamics or an even 
unaccented style of playing. Lampadius writes that just as 
Mendelssohn was intolerant of little inaccuracies of rhythm. 

He was just as averse to all monotonous singing. 

Gentlemen.” he once said at a rehearsal, “remember 


forte, so rief er mitten hindurch, als ob ihn ein physischer Schmerz gepackt 
hdtte: “Piano Piano, ich here ja gar kein Piano!" 

97 Lampadius/1886. 374-5: Lampadius/Gage/1887. 331. “ Ueberhaupt war das 
Piano, wie bei der Einubung der Chore, so ouch in seinem Spile auf dem Flugel 
was immerhin paradoz fdingen mag,” 

^Sunday Times (London). June 11. 1844. 

99 Morning Chomicle (London). Tuesday. May 28. 1844. 

100 Gage/1865, 191. 
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this even when you sing at home: do not sing so as to put 
any one to sleep, even if it be a cradle-song. 101 

Even if the only information we knew about Mendelssohn were his 
compositions, we would not be surprised to discover that he valued 
grace and nuance over extravagant effect. It seems inevitable that 
Mendelssohn would have tolerance for neither Wagnerian exaggeration 
nor monotone blandness. 


Feminine Softness 

As discussed in chapter 3, there are many descriptions of 
Mendelssohn’s “gentle” personality. These descriptions, however, 
are not limited to his private relationships. "Gentleness” is also 
perceived as part of his performance style. This gentleness is often 
connected to Mendelssohn’s preference for soft tempos and as such is 
considered a feminine characteristic of his playing and conducting. 
Elize Polko writes: 

and had this slender hand, almost feminine in its 
delicacy, with the conductor's baton in its grasp, power 
to control such masses of human beings? The result 
was awaited with excitement. But at the very first calm, 
modest words, with which he introduced himself, the 
mode of his address to the singers, in all of its 
charming gaiety of heart, produced the most pleasing 
impression in favor of the “Berliner." 102 

For Polko, the question is whether or not this “charming” and 
“modest” man, with a slender, almost feminine hand, can control the 
orchestra. The description of Mendelssohn’s manners and general 
demeanor as feminine, however, is connected by Lampadius with his 
preference for soft dynamics. Lampadius emphasizes that playing 
softly was generally considered a strength of women and that “in this 


^lLampadius/1886. 373-4; Lampadius/Gage/1887. 330. “Ebenso war ihm alles 
Schleppen zuivider. “Meine Herrschaften, “ sagte er einmal in einem der 
erwaJvxten Gesdbgskrdnzchen, “merken Sie sich das, ouch wenn Sie zu House 
singen: Singen Sie nie ein Lied so, dass man dabei einschlqfen kann, auch 
selbst ein Wiegenlied nichL" 

102p 0 iko, 33; Polko/Wallace, 52 . “Und diese schlanke, fast madchenhaft zarte 
Hand, die den Taktstab ergriff, soUte all diese Ton und Menschenmassen 
bandigen? MAn wartete voll Spannung. Aber schon die ersten ruhig 
bescheidenen Worte, mil denen er sich einfuhrte, die Art seiner Ansprache an 
die Sanger und Sdngerinnen in ihrer liebenswurdigen Heiterkeil, erregten das 
gunstigste Vorurtheil Jur den "Berliner . ” 
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no man surpassed him, [Mendelssohn] I might say no one has 
approached him” 103 After emphasizing that these are fe minin e 
features, Lampadius seems to think that he has to defend 
Mendelssohn from this charge. In doing so, however, he himself 
uses words like, tenderness and elegance, although he also adds 
“firmness” to the qualities of Mendelssohn’s piano playing. He says 
that 


Mendelssohn’s skill as a virtuoso was no mere 
legerdemain, no enormous finger facility that only 
aims to dazzle by trills, chromatic runs and octave 
passages; it was true manly, virtus . from which the 
word virtuoso is derived, that steadfast energy which 
overcomes all mechanical hindrances; not to produce 
noise but music... 104 


New Interpretations 

In the last years of Mendelssohn’s life, reports of new “effects,” 
new “interpretations” and new “readings" become quite common. 
Today, however, these words carry quite different connotations then 
they did for Mendelssohn’s contemporaries. While we might concede 
that “new effects” could refer to increased mechanical precision, we 
surely expect that “new interpretations” or “new readings” refer to 
something more. Despite this temptation to assume that these words 
have different meanings, however, it appears that all three of them 
were used to refer specifically to new mechanical improvements. I 
will clarify this by examining both specific uses of these terms and the 


103L am p a( jj US /igg5 t 374-5. Lampadius/Gage/1887. 331. “seine Starke in derihn 
bis her noch Niemand uberstrojfen, ja auch nur ihm gleichgekommen ist. ” 

104 Lampadius/1886, 374. Lampadius/Gage/1887. 330. “M.’s Virtuositdt war kein 
blesses Gaukelspiel keine enorme Fingerstaates der Triller , chromatischer 
Loafer und Octavengange da zu sein scheint, sondem das, wovon das Wort 
dbgeleitet ist, virtus, waive mannliche Tugend eine Beharrlichkeit, die mie 
mechanischen Hinderrdsse uberwand, aber nichl. urn musikalischen harm, 
sondem Musikzu machen..." This dichotomy between “manly” vigor and 
feminine empty virtuosity shares something with the dichotomy that pits the 
interned qualities of German music, like counterpoint, against the more 
external qualities of French and Italian music, like orchestration (Wagner’s 
criticism of Meyerbeer's effects without causes) and melodic beauty. Liszt as a 
performer and Berlioz as a composer, both had to fight against the German 
perception of them as a bit feminine. 
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general commentary surrounding Mendelssohn’s orchestral 
“improvements. ” 


Precision 

From the very beginning of his career, Mendelssohn was known 
for his dedication to extreme precision. Devrient wrote that “he 
exercised the chorus with inflexible exactness” 105 and that “his 
perfect mastery of all its details was only half his merit.” 106 It is no 
wonder that Mendelssohn demanded more rehearsal time and raised 
standards for performance. 

Mendelssohn’s definition of precision or “exactness,” however, 
went beyond that of just getting the entrances in the right place. He 
apparently objected to 

all prolongation of tones beyond the time designated by 
the written notes he would not suffer, not even at the 
close of the chorus. “Why do you linger so long on this 
note, gentlemen? it is only an eighth." 107 

While this attention to detail would surprise no one today, it was 
revolutionary to critics who were used to performances where all the 
members of the orchestra were not always in the same bar. It appears 
then that Mendelssohn moved orchestra playing through at least two 
levels of improvement. He not only put all of the notes into the right 
place, but he had enough spare time to also begin to attend to 
dynamics, length of notes and other nuances. 

Even Schindler found praise for Mendelssohn’s precision 
drilling. Of the first Dusseldorf Festival under Mendelssohn in 1833, 
Schindler wrote: 

The exactness and indefatigable industry of the Great 
Director, the excellent Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 


iOSDevrient. 60; Devrient/Macfarren 56. "... Felix... ubte die Choresogleich mit 
unerbittiicher Genauigkeit...” 

106Devrient 63: Devrient/Macfarren. 58. “Die GeniaLitat der Auffassung, milder 
er sich des Werkes bemachtigt und zvm heiligsten Eigenthum gemacht, fins war 
nur die Halfte seines Verdienstes." 

1< - )7 Lampadius/1886. 373: Lampadius/Gage/1887, 329. “Alles Idngere VerweUen 
auf den Noten, als vorgeschrieben war. litt er nicht. auch nicht am SchLusse des 
Chors. " Warum ruhen Sie so lange auf diesem Ton aus meine Herren; es steht 
nur ein Achlel da, weg damil!" 
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are responsible for the quality of the performances. It 
is due to him alone that the fifteenth Nether-Rhenish 
Festival was incomparably superior to all preceding 
ones. 108 

The question, therefore, is not whether Mendelssohn improved 
the quality of the performances, but exactly how these 
“improvements” were perceived. 

Nuances 

Claims to increased “precision” or “exactness,” however, would 
not seem to be an issue. It was newsworthy certainly, but increased 
attention to either attacks or cut-offs alone could hardly have led to 
the claim that Mendelssohn was presenting new “interpretations.” 
Reports of Mendelssohn’s concerts, however, often mention his 
graceful addition of “nuances.” 

By this means [rehearsal and discipline] he has 
produced really fine nuances both in chorus and 
orchestra, which all assure me were always wanting 
before. 109 

Despite Mendelssohn’s, or anyone’s, reverence for the text, all scores 
are lacking in specifics about nuances. While composers have 
continued to increase the amount of detail contained in their scores 
from Bach to the present, certain elements, which have been called 
accidental qualities or nuances, remain absent. (Only a tape piece can 
control all of the variables, and even here, the composer must deal 
with the variability of the playback equipment, the speakers, the room 
and the audience.) This reference to nuances might refer to tempo 
changes, dynamic levels, improved tone quality or increased precision. 
While in a piano performance this might also refer to the addition of 


108schindler was a correspondent for the Dusseldorf Zeitung and this review 
appeared on June 5. 1833 (quoted from Marek, 5.) Two other points deserve to 
be made. 1. This was only six years after Beethoven’s death. At that time 
Schindler saw Mendelssohn sis a true heir to Beethoven's performance style. 
Later he would change his mind, as he saw himself in this role. 2. Schindler 
was a well'known sourpuss as a critic. 

109Letter from Abraham. Dusseldorf. May. Pfingsonntag, 1833. Hensell. 321; 
Hensel/Klingemann I, 283. *Dadurch hat er rum auch bewirkt, dass, zum ersten 
MaL wie man mich allgemein versichert, Nuancen in Char arid Orchestrer 
hineinkommen ,..." 
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ornaments, arpeggios or pedaling, this is unlikely in an orchestral 
performance. By now it is clear that Mendelssohn was consciously 
trying to use less of these techniques or “effects” than his 
contemporaries. Von Biilow confirms this. 

Even more hated by him [than tempo changes and 
rhythmic imprecision] were all arbitrary arpeggios (he 
did not write chords a la Schumann, not held down 
without breaking, or only then, if he wanted successive 
attacks.) [meaning unclear] He established pedal use 
only for conscious aims: and yet it should be applied to 
works with refined caution, for that spoke overall of 
his record concerning the question of performance- 
marks. 110 


With all of the contemporary reports that emphasize what 
Mendelssohn did not add to his performances, it is surprising that 
they were known for their nuances at all. If all of the complaints are 
true, then they were bland and boring. The only musician, however, to 
express this opinion was Wagner. 

To be fair, Wagner was much more critical of Mendelssohn’s 
students, and Mendelssohn’s advice to his students, than he was of 
Mendelssohn’s own conducting and perhaps so would we. Wagner 
blamed the Mendelssohn style, as taught by the Leipzig conservatory, 
for what he considered the blandness of contemporary performances. 

In former days, whenever I met a young musician who 
had come in contact with Mendelssohn. I learnt that 
the master had admonished him not to think of effect 
when composing, and to avoid everything that might 
prove meretriciously impressive. 111 

This sounds like Mendelssohnian advice, but it is perhaps not 
the best advice to give to a young student. While Mendelssohn’s 


11 ®Hans von Bulow. “Vorwort" zur revidirten Ausgabe des Rondo Capriccioso von 
Felix Mendelssohn Eischienen August 1880 bei Tof. (Aibl: Munchen 
Ausgewahlte Schriftenl896). 406. “Verhajit war ihm femer alLes wiUkurliche 
Arpeggiren (ohne Brechnungen night greifbare Accorde a la Schumann schrieb 
er nicht, Oder nur darm, wenn er successiven Anschlag haben woUle). 
Pedalgebrauch statuirte er nur zu gewissen KLangzwecken: mil welch raffinirter 
Vorsicht dabei zu Werke gegangen werden sollte. dafur spricht uberall seine 
Niederschrift der betreffenden Zeichen. ” 

11 ^agner/GS IX. 209 (Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Dannreuther. IT. “Wo ich 
fruher noch mil einem jungen Musiker, der in Mendelssohns Nahe gekommen 
war, zu sammentraf, wurde mir immer nur die eine von Meister erteilte 
Mahnung berichtet, beim Komponieren ja nicht an Wirkung Oder Effect zu 
denken, und alles zu vermeiden. was solchen hervorbringen kdnnte. ” 
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performances may have retained a degree of flexibility, that may not 
have been the case for a generation of students who played in 
continual fear of exaggeration. 

Now this was pleasant advice and soothing advice: and 
those pupils who adopted it and remained true to the 
master, have indeed produced neither “impression nor 
meretricious effect:" only, the advice seemed to me 
rather too negative, and I failed to see the value of that 
which was positively acquired under it. I believe the 
entire teaching of the Leipzig Conservatorium was 
based upon such negative advice, and I understand that 
young people there have been positively pestered with 
warnings of a like kind: whilst their best endeavours 
met with no encouragement from the masters, unless 
their taste in music fully coincided with the tone of the 
orthodox psalms. The first result of the new doctrine, 
and the most important for our investigations, came to 
light in the execution of classical music. Everything 
here was governed by a fear of exaggeration . 112 

Wagner may be right. While none of this conflicts with 
Mendelssohn’s general theories as already stated, it is easy to see how 
Mendelssohn’s performances could have remained nuanced, albeit on 
a smaller scale than Liszt’s, while his students remembered only the 
negative advice. When correcting persistent problems, all teachers 
run the risk of overstating things and Mendelssohn’s campaign was a 
primarily negative one. He did feel that contemporary performances 
had too much added “effect” and he strongly advocated performances 
which stuck more closely to the written score. It is entirely possible 
that his students heard this message with greater force than the 
accompanying message that one could also go too far in the other 
direction. Perhaps his students did what he said and not what he did. 
Unfortunately after Mendelssohn’s death, all that was left were his 


112 Wagner/GS LX. 209 (UberdasDirigiereri); Wagner/Dannreuther. 77-8. “Das 
laulete ganz schon und gut und wirkLich. ist es auch alien dem Meister treu 
geblieben Schnlem nie begegne t Effekt Oder Wirkung hervorzubringen. Nur 
schien mir dies eine gar zu negative Lehre zu sein, und das Positive des 
Erlemten sich nichl sonderlich reich auszunehmen. Ich glauJbe, alle Lehre des 
Leipziger Konservatoriums ist auf diese negative Maxime begrundet und haJbe 
erfahren, daJS die jungen Leute mit der in ihr entbcdtenen Wamung dort voUig 
gequalt warden, wogenen die besten Anlagen ihrten bei den Lehrem keine Gunst 
gewinnin konnlen. sobald sie fur ihnen Geschmack an der Musik zundchst 
nicht ailem entsagten, was nichl psalmengerechl ware. Zundchst und fur 
unsre Untersuchung am wichligsten, auJSerte sich der Erfolg dieser negadven 
Maxime eben im Vortrage unsrer Klassischen Musik. Dieser ward einzig durch 
die Furchl davor geleitet etwa in das Drastische zu fallen." 
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mostly negative advice. It would hardly be the first time that over- 
zealous students had rigidly codified a system which was supposed to 
remain loose and flexible. 

There are also plenty of reasons to doubt Wagner’s testimony; he 
had both personal and professional reasons to want to discredit 
Mendelssohn. His own style of conducting was less restrained than 
Mendelssohn’s as evidenced in part by the inverse characterizations of 
each school. Wagner accused the Mendelssohn school for its 
blandness and they responded by calling Wagner’s and von Bulow’s 
conducting exaggerated. They must have been at least partially right 
about each other. Still, Wagner is hardly the only voice who found the 
performances of those trained in the Mendelssohn school increasingly 
rigid after Mendelssohn’s death. 113 The question of nuance in 
Mendelssohn’s performances, therefore, remains open; Wagner’s 
testimony having done little to support the theory that Mendelssohn’s 
performances must have been rigid and bland. We can, therefore, 
return to the examination of Mendelssohn’s new “interpretations.” 


New Interpretations as New Techniques 

Although they occur most frequently after 1844, the references 
to Mendelssohn’s neuer Auffasungen are not limited to the last three 
years of his life. Devrient writes that even during Mendelssohn’s first 
years at the Gewandhaus, the public experienced many of 
Mendelssohn’s new interpretations or conceptions. 114 Lampadius 
confirms this; he writes that the Beethoven Fourth Symphony played 
at Mendelssohn’s Gewandhaus premiere was given with 

a precision hitherto unknown in Leipsic. Mendelssohn 
had studied this in the most careful manner and 
brought in some improvements which were new and at 
the same time most natural and appropriate. Up to that 
time the symphonies had always been directed (only) by 
the first violinist standing at the desk, but with 
Mendelssohn came a new epoch in which the director 
assumed no care save that of his direction. 115 


113 For example, see Chorley's comments in appendix 1 and Berlioz’s in chapter 6. 
114 Devrient, 190; Devrient/Macfarren. 194. “neuer Auffasung ” 

115 Lampadius/1887. 207; Lampadius/Gage/1888. 215. “....welcher mil einer 
darnals selbst in Leipzig noch unerhorten Pracision gegeben wurde. Dqfur halts 
sis M. selbst auf das sorgfaltigste einstudirt and dirigirte sie ouch selbst eine 
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Many of the issues under, consideration intersect here. (Note, for 
example, that Lampadius is careful to say that while these 
improvements are new, they are also not the kind of “improvements” 
with which the virtuosi distorted classical scores. Mendelssohn’s 
“improvements” are “natural and appropriate.”) Mendelssohn has 
attained a new level of precision and this is, at least in part, due to his 
standing in front of the orchestra with a baton. But while this new 
allocation of power explains the new effects, it does not rule out the 
possibility that the newer Auffasungen, which Lampadius and Devrient 
are describing, could be something more than an increase in 
precision. Lampadius, at least, does offer a more detailed description 
of Mendelssohn’s improvements. 

Indeed, one had previously no conception of this fine 
shading, this careful consideration of each instrument 
and this exact playing together which resulted from 
Mendelssohn's direction. The performance of the B 
flat Symphony, this deeply felt, ethereal music which 
Schumann termed Greek, was and always remained, by 
the way, one of the most marvelous creations of 
Mendelssohn’s conducting. With each new 
performance, he knew to bring to light new points, so 
that one felt tempted to say, “We never yet heard it so 
completely." [translation mine] 116 


damals noch neue aber gewiss hochst naturliche und zweckmassige 
Einrichlung. Bis dahin waren die Symphonieen immer rmr vom 
Concertmeister Matthai um die feinere Auffassung namentlich 
Beethoven'scher Symphonieen, durch welche sich schon vor Mendelssohn dn<t 
Leipziger Orchester auszeichnete, grosse Verdienste erworben hatte.” 

1 ^Lampadius/1887, 207; Lampadius/Gage/1888. 215. “Aber von dieserjeinen 
Schattirung, dieser sorgfaltigen Berucksichtigung jedes einzelnen 
Instrumentes, diesem exacten ZusammenspieL wie es aus Mendelssohn’s 
Direction hervorging. hatte man doch noch keinen Begriff. Uebrigens war und 
blieb gerade die Ausfuhrung der B dur-Symphonie, {dieser tiefgefuhlien 
atherischen Musik, die Schumann die griechische nannte, stets eine der 
herrlichsten Schopfungen M. 's, des Dirigenten Bei jeder neuen DarsteUxmg 
wusste er neue Lichtpunkte heraus zu hebem so doss man sich versuchtjuhlle, 
zusagerv So vollendet haben wir sie noch niegehort ” “Of course, there was a 
gain in shading and in the exact use of every instrument under this system of 
careful supervision, of which before they had no conception. It may be 
remarked that Mendelssohn always was famous for the admirable manner in 
which he directed this his favorite symphony; with every new performance he 
brought out some new beauty and threw some new light upon it. so that the 
hearers could say at the close— so complete have we never heard it till now.” 
[Gage translation] 
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Still, as with all of the reports before 1844, it appears as if what is 
“new” about this performance is primarily the increase in shading and 
“the exact playing together” of every instrument. The exclamation 
which a listener might make that he had never heard the symphony so 
“completely” ( vollendet ) is equally revealing. With each performance, 
Mendelssohn is bringing new details to light and completing the 
listener’s picture of the symphony. Despite the use of the terms like 
Auffassung (interpretation or conception), however, it does not appear 
that either Devrient or Lampadius is thinking of anything more than 
Mendelssohn’s increase in performance standards. As I have 
mentioned before, however, that does not mean that Mendelssohn’s 
conducting was rigid or bland. It is just that the nuances and shading 
were relatively small; Mendelssohn simply tried to encourage the 
orchestra to play the fortes at least a little louder than the pianos. 

All of this, however, changes during the summer of 1844. In 
addition to all of the reviews (quoted above) which document 
Mendelssohn’s first use of an orchestral rallentando, many of the 
reviews from that summer also refer to other new artistic or 
interpretive elements. Unlike the earlier reports from German 
sources, the English reports are more voluminous and more specific. 

The critic of the Spectator, for example, found that the Mozart 
Symphony in E Flat 

was performed in a manner differing in many respects 
from the traditions of the Philharmonic Society, but 
with no loss of effect 117 

Perhaps the critic is being ironic and Mendelssohn has differed from 
the traditions of sloppy and under-rehearsed playing “with no loss of 
effect.” While that is possible, the tone is not ironic. If the only 
difference were an increase in precision, the critics would not refer to 
a break with tradition (as they also did when Wagner broke with the 
performance traditions established by Mendelssohn.) The simplest 
reading of this passage finds that Mendelssohn is breaking with the 
artistic and interpretive traditions of the past. 


H- 7 Spectator (London), May 18. 1844. 
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Chorley is more explicit that this performance contained a break 
with artistic traditions. 

A more careful and artistic style of performance were 
evident. In the Mozart symphony, for instance, we had 
expression attended to, and some of the many graces 
which are demanded to give music its due effect. 118 

But even here it is not clear what Chorley means by “artistic style," 
“expression” or graces.” The “graces which are demanded to give 
music its due effect” could simply be additional attention devoted to 
intonation or balance. Attending to expression could also merely mean 
attending to the nuances like dynamics. 

Whatever he was doing, Mendelssohn’s new readings were more 
than simply putting the right notes in the right place. Mendelssohn 
and his orchestras had rapidly improved through the 1830’s and now 

New effects of the grandest kind, that raise the pulse of 
the audience to fever-heat, have been obtained: and the 
Philharmonic performances, so long annually 
drooping and discouraged, now leave off with an 
interest attached to them only to be paralleled by the 
first year of their existence. 119 

This review from the same summer speaks only of effects. Ironically, 
they are the very effects which Mendelssohn disdained: those which 
only raise the pulse of the audience. To this critic, however, these 
effects were primarily technical precision. 

The “Eroica” was an exceedingly fine performance, 
with the exception of a failure in the crescendo of the 
first movement, on the first time of its occurrence. It 
had been hoped to accomplish this by finer gradations 
than usual; but all were not of one mind in the first 
attempt; the second, however, was completely 
successful....Mendelssohn held the reins so nicely that 
his team ran their race without a single false step. 120 

Other reviews of this concert echo this sentiment. This review 
from the John Bull begins like many of the others. 

There was here much novelty, and of a highly 
interesting kind. Even Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica 


1 ^Atheneeum (London). May 18, 1844. 
1 ^Spectator (London), July 13. 1844. 
120spectator (London), July 13. 1844. 
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often as it has been performed at these concerts, was 
invested with the charm of novelty from the manner in 
which Mendelssohn had taught the orchestra to execute 
it. He gave readings of various passages which had 
remained hidden amoung the complications of 
Beethoven’s gigantic score. 121 

Here the word “readings" could simply refer to increased detail. 
Mendelssohn has only rehearsed the orchestra more carefully and 
brought out the “hidden” complications. This resulted in a 
performance that for 1844 was a “novelty of charm.” Still, these lines 
hint that these “readings” were novel beyond the improvement of 
merely technical problems. The review continues: 

The boldness and vigour with which points were taken 
up—the effects produced by accelerating and retarding 
the time—and the delicate shades and gradations of 
tone—gave the whole composition quite a new 
character, and produced an extraordinary impression 
on the audience. 122 

Here we quickly see past the usual descriptions of the increased 
“boldness and vigour” and the increase in shading, which until 1844 
were routinely associated with Mendelssohn’s new readings, and 
notice a new special effect: tempo fluctuations. This review would 
seem to connect the many reports of new readings with the equally 
numerous reports of a new orchestral tempo flexibility. That is not to 
say that every report of a new reading after 1844 refers to a tempo 
fluctuation, but that increased precision gave the conductor the ability 
to play the orchestra like a soloist plays a piano. While Mendelssohn 
did not believe in huge fluctuations of tempo, he certainly played the 
played the piano with a flexibility he had not been able to attain early 
in his conducting career. 

While the twentieth-century view has often been that romantic 
interpretations were full of performer initiated tempo changes, this 
was a completely new sound in 1844. Like the first orchestral 
crescendos in Mannheim, this was something which soloists had been 
heard to do, but not orchestras. 


12 1 John Bull (London). July 13. 1844. It is possible that both the reviews in the 
John Bull and the Spectator are by Hogarth. 
i22jbid. 
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The reviews of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony from the same 
summer of 1844 are similar to those of the Eroica. It was a faster 
performance with the larger dynamics contrasts which Mendelssohn 
had only recently managed to achieve. 123 The improved precision was 
also noticed by most. 124 Henry Smart pointed out both the new 
rallentandos and the special attention played to achieving the softer 
dynamics. 125 Even with the new effects of increased precision, 
dynamics and the orchestral rallentando, the performance was notable 
for its restraint. Despite the “improvement in the execution,” other 
performances were still thought to be “grander” and “more 
magnificent.” 126 This suggests that even with these new tempo 
fluctuations, the dominant trait of Mendelssohn’s conducting 
remained moderation. As Chorley said, “it is his moderation, no less 
than his animation, that makes Dr. Mendelssohn's performance of 
classical music so unique.” 127 Mendelssohn conducted as he played. 

It took a few years to bring the orchestra to a level where it was as 
capable and as flexible as a solo instrument, but we should not assume 
that just because the abilities of Mendelssohn's orchestras in the 
1840s were new, that they were extreme. 

A great deal of his late success was due to his ability to exert his 
authority over the orchestra. Mendelssohn was able to make the 
orchestra respond like his own fingers. When commenting on 
Mendelssohn’s great skill as a conductor, Benedict said: 

Nobody, certainly, ever knew better how to 
communicate—as if by an electric fluid —his own 
conception of a work [italics mine! to a large body of 
performers. 126 

Mendelssohn used this ability to make his orchestral performances 
sound more like his solo ones. His new authority over the orchestra 
resulted in improvements in dynamics, balance, intonation, tone color 


^^Times (London), June 11, 1844 (quoted above) 

124 See Athenaeum (London), June 15, 1844. (quoted above) 

12 ^Sunday Times [London] June 11. 1844. (quoted above) 

12 ® Spectator (London) .June 15. 1844. (quoted above) 

127 Athenaeum (London). June 29. 1844. 

12 ®Gage/1865, 190-91. Note also the similarity to Berlioz’ concept of electirc 
fluid 
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and in general precision. Under Mendelssohn, the details of a work 
became intelligible. While all of these improvements were noted 
throughout Mendelssohn’s career, in the summer of 1844 a new 
conception of tempo flexibility also began to draw notice. In all of this, 
however, Mendelssohn’s attempted to remain transparent to the 
music itself by adopting moderation as his maxim. 

The issue which requires further investigation, however, is how 
and why certain elements were considered interpretive. Did 
Mendelssohn’s illumination of the details of a symphony constitute 
interpretation or transparency? What was the conductors proper 
role? While many of Mendelssohn’s specific performance traditions 
were abandoned in favor of greater external effects (especially greater 
contrasts in dynamics and greater variation of tempo) the standard for 
a conductor remained the loyalty which he had so carefully defined. 


Transposition 

Key was not generally fixed for solo vocal music in the early 
nineteenth century; arias were often transposed for individual singers. 
There was neither the need nor the means to easily transpose 
instrumental music, but it is not surprising that key was less 
important for the more event-like vocal genres than for the more 
work-like instrumental genres. Gradually, however, the work 
aesthetic began to influence the conception of vocal music as well and 
there is at least one case where Mendelssohn insisted that the key of 
an aria remain fixed. 

During the rehearsals for Elijah in August of 1846, the soprano 
Mme. Caradori-Allan was assigned to the part originally written for 
Jenny Lind, who had not yet arrived in England. Caradori-Allen 
requested that the aria “Hear ye Israel” be transposed down a whole 
tone lower. Mendelssohn, who was usually very accommodating to 
performers, uncharacteristically refused this performers quite 
reasonable and routine request. Mendelssohn told her he would get 
another soprano if she wouldn’t sing the part. 129 

129wemer. 475 or Edwards. The History of Mendlessohn's Oratorio “Elijah,” p. 77 
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Translation 

Similarly, vocal texts were routinely translated into the language 
of the audience or the singers. Mendelssohn never saw a conflict 
between his fidelity to the work and the language of the text; the 
language of the text was simply not a part of the work. 

When Mendelssohn planned a performance of a vocal work, his 
first step was to write, commission or find the best possible 
translation. He approved of Hiller’s translation of Handel’s Deborah , 
but he still began his own when he found himself with the score. He 
was eventually commissioned to “translate the book of the oratorio and 
write additional accompaniments to the music, for the next Lower 
Rhine Musical Festival [in 1834]” a proposal he accepted “with the 
greatest delight." 130 (As already noted, Mendelssohn was willing to 
add the usual additional accompaniments at this stage of his career.) 
Mendelssohn, therefore, was concerned about the quality of the 
translation, and not surprisingly he still gave the “original” a 
privileged place. When Devrient was studying Iphegenia “Felix made 
me study the part first in French, in order to be quite fixed in the 
accents according to the original magnificent declamation, so often 
lost in an unfaithful translation.” 131 As with all of his other practices, 
it is unlikely that Mendelssohn simply accepted a corrupt practice 
which was common in his day. Like any sensitive performer, 
Mendelssohn recognized that there was a conflict between the 
language of the original text and his desire to connect with his 
audience. While it seems that the extremely well-educated 
Mendelssohn preferred the original, the audiences understanding of 


ISOLetterto his Mother, Dusseldorf. May 23, 1834. Hiller. 32; Hiller/Glehn, 37. 
“...jenes Oratorium fur das nachste Rheinische Musikfest zu ubersetzen and in 
der Instrumentation zu ergdnzen. Bis zum neuen Jahre musse aber allesfertig 
sein. Mil Freunden ja, mil Entzucken ging ich aitf den Vorschlag ein und 
brachte ouch AUes rechtzettig zu Stande. Zur Belohnung wurde mir eine 
Einladung zum Feste zu TheiL ” 

131 Devrient, 97; Devrient/Macfarren, 95. “so verardajite er mich, die Partis 
zuerst in franzosischer Sprache ganzfest zu studieren. um der Origincdaccente 
in der bewunderungswurdigen Declamation ganz sicher zu werden, die durch die 
ungetreue Uebersetzung so entsteUl set" 
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the text was a higher priority. While Mendelssohn valued ideals, he 
repeatedly emphasizes the practical in performance. 


Between Theory and Practice: Conclusions 

Apparently Mendelssohn was successful in “depersonalizing” his 
performances as virtually all of the contemporary critics noticed his 
avoidance of external effect and linked it to his loyalty to the 
composer. Mendelssohn’s “fidelity” looks remarkably like that of 
modem authenticity. He was concerned about preserving the text, 
and if he had no concept of historical accuracy, he was committed to a 
performance style which was both transparent and depersonalized. 132 
His performances were faster than those of his contemporaries and 
they were noted for being in more strict time as well. While 
Mendelssohn did not envision an interpreter as a “creative” person 
like Wagner did, he was one of the first conductors to envisage his job 
as more than just beating time and correcting mistakes. He added 
dynamics nuances and even managed to accomplish an early orchestral 
rallentando. As with the rest of his life, Mendelssohn’s conducting 
followed a middle course. While Mendelssohn adopted fast and steady 
tempos as part of his transparent performance style, he also employed 
small tempo modulations in both his conducting and playing. With 
orchestras barely able to get through most of the repertoire, 
Mendelssohn often needed to remind his players, much like one does 
with a student orchestra, that playing the notes was not enough; they 
needed to add elements like dynamics and rallentandos. These 
additions, however, were part of Mendelssohn’s attempt to raise 
performance standards and they were a far cry from the interpretive 
additions of Wagner. For Mendelssohn, if the performer would s im ply 
take enough care to craft a performance which was accurate to the 
details of the composer’s score, the music would speak for itself. 


132within 20 years, even Mendelssohn’s radical fidelity was found not radical 
enough and his Handel edition was replaced by Chiysander’s one which claimed 
to have a greater awareness of historical style. Israel in Egypt from the Complete 
Handel Ekiitton ed. Fred. Chxysander for the German Handel Society, 1863 
reprint Ridgewood NJ: Gregg Press Inc., 1965) 
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Chapter 5 


Berlioz’s Theory of Musical Works 


Although most of Berlioz’s instructions deal with specific aspects 
of performance, Berlioz has more to say about musical works and the 
role of the performer than Mendelssohn. This chapter will summarize 
Berlioz’s general theory of interpretation and the musical work as 
extracted from his writings. The following chapter will compare 
Berlioz’s specific performance suggestions with his own performance 
practice. 

Beginning with Berlioz’s despair over the hardship of being a 
composer in France and his anger over the distortions of his 
“colleagues,” this chapter will move from Berlioz’s negative 
commandments to his positive ones. These “colleagues” repeatedly 
appear in Berlioz’s writing as negative examples and it is essential to 
understand for what interpretive “crimes” Berlioz convicts them. 
Berlioz’s views are similar to Mendelssohn’s in many ways, but against 
a Parisian backdrop Berlioz’s respect for the work appears even more 
radical. After focusing on the general practices of which Berlioz 
disapproves, the chapter will conclude by outlining Berlioz’s positive 
vision of the role of the performer. 


1. On the Difficulty of Being a Composer 

Berlioz was a practical musician who wanted to produce 
competent performances of his music, but sometimes believed he was 
alone in this quest. In the nineteenth century, it became increasingly 
routine to play music by absent (and increasingly often) dead 
composers. Berlioz, however, was the first composer with no real 
ability to perform on an instrument, and therefore function directly as 
his own advocate. Berlioz’s instrument, as both a composer and a 
performer, therefore, became the orchestra. An orchestra, however. 
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is an intermediary which is much more difficult to tame than a violin 
or a piano. Therefore, when Berlioz describes the difficulties of the 
modem composer, he is speaking of difficulties that he felt more 
acutely than had any composer before him. 

The composer, obliged to have recourse to two or three 
hundred intermediaries, is a man predestined to 
suffer...The only person who is out of reach of the 
thousand torments which the composition of a great 
musical work brings in its train is the great virtuoso 
whose gifts enable him to interpret his own 
inspirations. 1 

Still, Berlioz was hardly alone in his suffering. Some of Berlioz’s 
frustration was due to his living in Paris, where, with opera as the 
dominant genre, there was little sanctity for the musical work. 
Although performance conditions were bad in the nineteenth century, 
in Paris musical works were slaughtered almost daily. Death took 
place in a number of ways from the relatively painless dismemberment 
of movements to the more serious mutilation by reorchestration. 

These practices were common and widespread and as late as 1864, 
Ernest Reyer wrote 

I am not saying that composers are infallible...I am 
merely protesting against the systematic and senseless 
cutting which destroys a work's shape and even its 
character. And look how we treat the dead, who have 
no way of protesting or defending themselves. There is 
not one work of the old German school~not one—and 
scarcely any of the French that is not hacked about and 
changed at the whim of the director or the irrepressible 
creative urge of some artist or other. 2 

Berlioz, of course, made no secret of his own opposition to the general 
performance conditions of his day and had something bad to say about 
nearly everybody involved in either the performance or the 
appreciation of music. 

For we poor composers have to submit to be ill-treated by 
everybody: 

by singers without talent by bad players 
by bad orchestras by voiceless choristers 

by incapable conductors by stage managers 


* Berlioz/Sunt. 163. 

2 Emest Reyer, Notes de musique (Paris. 1875). Quoted from the Cairns’ 
Introduction to Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 9. 
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(whether lymphatic by machinists 

or bilious) 

by string merchants by instrument -makers 

by architects who construct the halls 
and finally by the "claqueurs," who applaud; and who 
applaud to such an extent that never, during the whole 
time that Mozart’s "Don Giovanni” has been performed in 
France, has it been ever possible to hear the beautiful 
instrumental phrase which concludes the mask-trio; for 
the applause always drowns it. 

In Germany, where there are no claquers by profession, 
the applause is better advised. It is not the custom there to 
applaud indiscriminately; and they begin by listening. 3 

While all composers suffered, Berlioz suffered more than most. 
Due to both the difficulty and the novelty of his music, Berlioz had 
extra difficulty getting what he wanted from his players. His music 
was simply more "fragile" or susceptible to changes in the details 
(especially the details of orchestration) than the music of other 
composers. Even with plenty of rehearsals, his music placed demands 
on his performers to which they were not accustomed. This created 
both a composer’s fear of performers and increasing demands on the 
performers which were both well ahead of his time. 

Other composers, however, seem to have resigned themselves to 
this situation more easily than Berlioz. 4 Berlioz saw this compulsory 
collaboration between virtuoso and composer as the principal problem 
in getting his music played in an acceptable fashion. Predictably 
Berlioz resents the complacent attitude of composers with less fragile 
music. Although Dahlhaus might ascribe Rossini's apparent 


^Berlioz/Address, 93. Although this address (“Address to the Members of the 
Academy of Fine Arts of the Institute") was never actually given at the 
Academy, Berlioz did make an attempt to edit it into satisfactory form as this 
letter to Fromental Halevy (the Secretary of the Fine Arts Section) attests: 

Sunday morning [August 11, 1861] 

My dear Halevy: 

Here is the piece, which thanks to your advice, has been made more nearly 
proper. Everything that alarmed your modesty has been taken care of; you are 
not even mentioned. If the letter is too long, cut out the story of the C Minor 
Symphony, from which 1 have incidentally removed all personal remarks. 
(Berlioz/New Letters. 211.) 

Berlioz goes on to say that he is delivering the letter to the JoumaL des Debats 
where it did appear on September 11 and 12, 1861. It was also reprinted the 
following year in A travers chants (pp. 27 If!) 

4 See the story of the "Harp Concerto" below. 
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indifference on these matters to his immersion in this very culture of 
music as event (i.e. opera) and not to the relative fragility or sturdiness 
of his music, Berlioz resents Rossini's ironic resignation all the same. 

It would not appear, however, that all composers show 
themselves openly indignant at being corrected by their 
interpreters. Rossini, for instance, seemed quite 
pleased to hear of the changes, embroideries, and of the 
thousand villainies which singers introduced into his 
airs. 

"My music is not yet finished." said this terrible 
banterer, one day; "they are still working at it." "It will 
only be when nothing of mine is left that it will have 
acquired its full value." 

At the last rehearsal of a new opera 

"This passage does not suit me.” said a singer naively, "I 

shall have to change it." 

"Yes!" replied the composer, "put something else in its 
place: sing the Marseillaise.'® 

These harsh words, however, will not remedy the evil according to 
Berlioz. Composers are wrong to joke about this subject, as singers 
thus find occasion to say "he laughs, he is disarmed." Berlioz, rather, 
warns the composer “to be armed, and not to laugh." 6 

It is a serious problem for Berlioz and in an attempt to transmit 
the scope and magnitude of the problem, Berlioz asks us to imagine 
the same problem in literature, specifically the public recitation of 
poetry. After several examples of "literary abominations," aimed at 
demonstrating how readily we would condemn the spontaneous 
addition of extra words and lines into a poem by Shakespeare and how 
readily we accept it in music, Berlioz concludes that "the above and 
worse still, would only represent what goes on in music every day." 7 It 
is an analogy of some rhetorical power, but Berlioz does not specify 
which elements of music are exactly analogous to the words of a poem. 
Some knowledge of Berlioz’s three most important musical enemies, 
however, does provide information on the equivalent musical 
abominations. 

In addition to being the three most important and recurring 
examples in Berlioz’s writing, Habeneck, Fetis, and Castil-Blaze were 


^Berlioz/Address. 97-98. 

6 Berlioz/Address. 97-98. 

7 Berlioz/Address. 97. Ironically Berlioz’s own version of Shakespeare’s Romeo 
and Juliet was based on the Garrick version. 
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each colleagues of Berlioz’s in one way or another. Habeneck was a 
fellow conductor, Fetis was a critic and editor, and Castil-Blaze was a 
composer and critic. All shared some of Berlioz’s interest in the 
music of the past, but each had quite different ideas about the loyalty 
due these ancient works. The variety of their endeavors provided 
Berlioz with ammunition for many of his own diverse polemics. 

There is an additional reason to introduce these figures before 
examining Berlioz’s theory. The personal nature of Berlioz’s attacks 
on these three men has been used to diminish the reliability of 
Berlioz’s proposals in his own writing. An introduction to these men 
and to the nature of their “crimes,” as Berlioz saw it, allows us to see 
that Berlioz's anger at them was, at least to a certain extent, based on 
philosophical differences. 

Frangois-Antoine Habeneck (1781-1849) 

If Frangois-Antoine Habeneck is so often the antagonist in 
Berlioz’s writing, it is because he was at the center of Parisian musical 
life from the 1820s until 1849. He taught violin at the Paris 
Conservatoire from 1808 to 1816 and again from 1825 until 1848. 8 In 
1821 he was appointed director at the Opera and in 1828 he founded 
the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra. 9 While Habeneck was not an 
inspired or dramatic conductor (he conducted in the old style with his 
violin bow and the first violin part in front of him) he certainly created 
the best-drilled orchestra in Europe. 10 On November 22, 1826, when 
Beethoven was virtually unknown in Paris, Habeneck invited a large 
group of his students to lunch and asked them to bring then- 
instruments. After feeding them, he asked them to sit and read 
through the Eroica symphony. After rehearsing for almost a year and a 
h alf , the Societe des Concerts du Conservatoire debuted on March 9, 
1828 with a performance of the Eroica. 11 While Habeneck’s 


s Hugh MacDonald. “Frangois-Antoine Habeneck." New Grove Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie (London: Macmillian Publishers Ltd.. 
1980). v. 8. p. 9. 

9 Gallkin. 469 

I dibid. 

II Harold C. Schonberg. The Great Conductors. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 
1967). p. 100. 
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conducting technique was old-fashioned, the amount of rehearsal time 
was revolutionary and Mendelssohn, Schindler, Chorley, Wagner and 
even Berlioz were all amazed at the clarity and precision of this band. 12 
Habeneck introduced the concept of uniform bowing in the string 
section and set a new standard for orchestral playing. 13 Wagner was 
especially impressed that the violins in this orchestra did not have to 
simplify the parts in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 14 Yet Berlioz was 
not so easily impressed. 

While Berlioz acknowledges Habeneck’s veneration of 
Beethoven, Berlioz is concerned that Habeneck is still willing to 
reorchestrate Beethoven in places. 15 Habeneck’s suppression of the 
double-basses in the beginning of the scherzo of Beethoven's 
Symphony No. 5 is one of Berlioz’s most persistent examples of 
“reorchestration.” 16 This example is important for Berlioz because it 
involves the deliberate intervention by a conductor and not just a 
simplification by the players to ease a technical difficulty. 17 One of the 
most revealing of Berlioz's passages about fidelity occurs in this 
(fictional) description of his argument with Habeneck about this 
practice. 

A celebrated conductor. 18 who was reputed to have deep 
veneration for Beethoven, used nevertheless to take 
deplorable liberties with that master's works. One day. 
he happened to come into the cafe where I was; and in 
an evident state of great excitement. 

"Ah! duece take it!" said he. as soon as he perceived me. 

"You have just been the cause of my suffering a nice 
insult!" 

"How so?" 


12 See. for example. Chorley/MM 1, 19-21, Wagner/Life. 174-175, Wagner/GS IX, 
163-164 (Uber das DirigiererO', Wagner/Jacobs. 55-56. Berlioz/ Memoirs/Cairns. 
104. and Anton Schindler. Beethoven in Paris (Munster. 1842). p.19, 
Schindler/Beethoven. 151. 

13 Galkin, 469-479 and Schonbeig .102. 

14 Wagner/GS IX. 164 (Uber das Dingieren) :Wagner/Jacobs, 56 

15 Berlioz/Memo£rs/Caims, 104. 92, 218. 

1 ^Berlioz/Memoirs/Cairns. 92. 218. 

1 Suppression or simplification due to difficulty is one of the categories of score 
alterations in chapter 6. 

18 The unnamed "celebrated conductor'* is named in the Memoirs as Habeneck. 
"For the last twenty years the C minor Symphony has been performed at the 
Conservatoire without double basses at the beginning of the scherzo. Habeneck 
thinks they do not sound effective. Telling Beethoven how he should have 
written!" Berlioz/ Memoirs/ Caims. 92. 
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"I have just come from a rehearsal of our first concert. 

When we began the scherzo of Beethoven's Symphony 
in C minor, the double-basses would insist upon 
playing; and when I stopped them, they invoked your 
opinion, in blame of the suppression that I have made 
of the double-basses in that passage." 

"What!” I replied. “Those wretched fellows have had the 
audacity to disapprove of you, and the still greater 
audacity to play the double-bass part just as Beethoven 
wrote it. That cedis for vengeance." 

"Bah! Bah! You are joking. The double-basses do not 
produce a good effect there. I took them out more than 
twenty years ago, because I like the violoncellos alone 
better. You know veiy well that, when a new work is 
mounted, the conductor must always arrange 
something." 

"For my part, I have never heard of that. I only know 
that when a new work is studied for the first time, the 
conductor and his musicians should , first of all, try to 
understand it; and afterwards to perform it with 
scrupulous fidelity united to inspiration, if possible. 

That is all 1 know. If, after he had written the 
symphony, you had asked Beethoven to correct it: and, 
if he had consented to touch it up from top to bottom in 
order to please you, that would appear quite natural. 

But you without authorization and without authority, 
to apply your hand to a symphony of Beethoven, and 
correct the orchestra in it. is one of the most 
extravagant examples of temerity and irreverence that 
could be sighted in the whole history of ait. As to the 
effect produced by the double-basses in that place, and 
which you say is bad, that does not concern your or me. 
or anybody. The double-bass part as written by the 
author, and must be executed, moreover, your 
sentiment will certainly not be shared by other 
conductors who follow your example. You prefer that 
the theme of the scherzo should be by the violoncellos: 
but another conductor will like the bassoons better, 
and another one the violas; so that the composer will be 
the only man who has no say in the matter. This is 
disorder at its climax: the collapse of art. If Beethoven 
revisited the world and. hearing his symphony thus 
arranged, were to ask who had dared to give him a 
lesson in instrumentation, you would cut a singular 
figure in his presence: as you must admit. 19 

This passage makes it clear that Berlioz considers 
instrumentation to be part of the musical work and that changes in the 
orchestration are a distortion of that work. Berlioz is also adamant 
that the performer’s job is merely to "execute” the composer’s 
intentions with "scrupulous fidelity united to inspiration." It is not 
clear, however, how this inspiration will affect the performance, but 


19 Berlioz/Address. 98-100. 
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authorization for changes lies only with the composer. This places 
Berlioz on the opposite side of the performer/composer power 
struggle from most of his contemporaries. For Berlioz, the composer 
is the sole creator and the performer is merely the re-creator. 

This passage shows no hint of changes which might be 
warranted by the spirit of the composers intention. Berlioz is here at 
his most literal. The performer's obligation is merely "textual" 
fidelity. 

Francois-Joseph Fetis (1784-1871) 

The second most serious offense was committed by the Belgian 
composer, theorist and critic F. J. Fetis, who might also be called the 
first musicologist. As the librarian for Paris Conservatoire from 1826 
to 1830 and after 1833 as the director of the new Conservatoire at 
Brussels, Fetis collected and studied early theoretical treatises on 
counterpoint, early instruments and early and contemporary scores. 20 
He also wrote reviews (he founded and edited the Revue musicals 
from 1827 to 1833) and several theoretical and historical works 
including his eight volume Biographie universelle des musiciens . 21 
Both his method for singers ( Methode des methodes de chant ) and his 
piano method ( Methods des methodes de piano, written with 
Moscheles) made extensive use of eighteenth century examples. 22 He 
also planned, but did not have time to complete and publish a new 
edition of the Gradual and the Antiphonal, an anthology of music from 
the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries and historical anthologies of 
organ and piano music. He was unable to finish his monstrous Historis 
generate de la musique (1869-1876) but in the five volumes he did 
complete, he was only able to cover music written before the sixteenth 
century. 23 Fetis organized a series of marathon historical and early 

2 ^Robert Wangermee. “Frangois-Joseph Fetis,” New Grove Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie (London: Macmillian Publishers Ltd., 1980), 
v. VI. p.511. 

21 Caims* Glossary, 541; F.J. Fetis, Biographie universeUe des musiciens et 

bibliographic generate de la musique (Brussels, 1835-44. 2/ 1860-65/R1963). See 
also Kerry Murphy. Hector Berlioz and the Development of French Music 
Criticism. (Ann Arbor UMI Research Press, 1988). p.12. 

22 Wangermee, 512-513. 

23 Ibid.. p. 512. 
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music concerts which were presented in Paris (in 1832) and in 
Brussels (in 1839) and which made use of his original instrument 
collection. 24 The use of old instruments was discredited, however, 
when it was discovered that Fetis was heavily arranging the music. 
Fetis also edited a number of important works for publication 
including the Beethoven symphonies. As with Habeneck, Berlioz had 
reason to support Fetis’ efforts to perform and publish the works of 
Beethoven and other “ancient” composers. Like Habeneck, however, 
Fetis was also not quite as devoted a purist as Berlioz was. 

Before earning his Rome Prize, Berlioz earned money as a 
proofreader, and among other works, he was given the proofs of the 
Beethoven symphonies as edited by Fetis. Fetis had made a number of 
changes and Berlioz knew the scores well enough to recognize them. 
According to Berlioz, "anything in Beethoven's harmony which did not 
fall in with the doctrines of Fetis had been altered with unbelievable 
complacency.” 25 While Berlioz ascribes the worst possible motivation 
to Fetis, he would hardly have been alone today in this eruption over 
Fetis’ arrogance. Berlioz went straight to the publisher (Troupenas) 
and said that "Fetis's corrections were a crime" and vowed to expose 
the inaccuracy of the edition. 26 Berlioz made good on his threats and 
recalls, 

I promised that I would expose the inaccuracy of his 
edition and the activities of Fetis to every player at the 
Concert Society and the Opera. His professor would get 
the treatment he deserved from everyone who valued 
genius and despised pretentious mediocrity; or words to 
that effect. And I did. 27 

Troupenas was obliged to remove the edition and restore the original 
text, while Fetis tried to save his reputation by publishing a denial of 
the entire affair in the Revue musicale. 28 

Even worse than those who wanted simply to update an older 
text (as Mozart had done) or musicians who simplified a part. 


24 lbid. 

2 ^Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims, 217. 
2 ®Ibid. 

27 Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims, 218. 
28 Revue musicale V, 1829. 136. 
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Habeneck and Fetis were willing to permanently change Beethoven’s 
score. In a country devoted to opera, the aesthetic of music as a 
changeable event persisted and even Habeneck and Fetis saw 
themselves (and were seen by all but Berlioz) as champions of ancient 
music. While they all shared a devotion to the old masters, however, 
Berlioz was thinking of works and scores in an entirely new way. 

Francois Henri Joseph Castil-Blaze (1784-1857) 

By far the worst offender, however, was Francois Henri Joseph 
Castil-Blaze, dubbed "veterinary surgeon of music" by Berlioz. 29 Castil- 
Blaze first attracted attention as Berlioz's predecessor at the Journal 
des Debats where, from 1820-1832 he signed his articles XXX. 30 He 
studied music with his father. Henri Blaze, who was an amateur 
composer, and when he went to Paris to study law in 1799, he also 
took courses at the Conservatoire. 31 At a time when opera criticism 
was a criticism of only the libretto (Castil-Blaze’s two predecessors at 
the Journal des Debats were both literary critics) Castil-Blaze 
discussed not only the music at the opera, but began to review 
instrumental music and religious vocal music as well. 32 He was best 
known, however, for his adaptations and translations of the operas of 
Mozart, Weber and Rossini which were very successfully produced at 
the Theatre de l'Odeon, which he directed from 1824 to 1829. 33 His 
own work was often a pastiche of Weber and Cherubini (with ample 
borrowings from Rossini, Beethoven and Meyerbeer) tossed together 
with a new libretto. 34 He even went as far as to compose a Rossini 


2 9Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims, 89. 

^Catherine Nazloglou “Francois Henri Joseph Castil-Blaze." New Grove 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie (London: Macmillian 
Publishers Ltd.. 1980). v. 3. p. 872. 

31 Ibid. 

32 Kerry Murphy. Hector Berlioz and the Development of French Music Criticism. 
( Arm Arbor: UMI Research Press. 1988). p. 11. Murphy argues that Castil-Blaze 
was the first professional music critic in Paris. (Murphy, p. 219fn.) 

33 Catherine Nazloglou “Castil-Blaze." New Grove Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie (London: Macmillian Publishers Ltd.. 1980). v. 3, 
p. 872. 

^Ibid. 
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Mass from passages in Semiramide, Cenerentola, Tancredi, OteUo and 
The Barber of Seville. 35 

Since Castil-Blaze and Berlioz were both composer/music 
critics, they had the opportunity to criticize each other’s music in 
print and Berlioz took every opportunity to criticize Castil-Blaze the 
composer. After Castil-Blaze’s one-act opera, Pigeon-Vole, was 
laughed off the stage, it was thoroughly skewered by Berlioz. 36 While 
Berlioz must have enjoyed returning the favor of Castil-Blaze’s own 
negative criticism of Berlioz’s own work, 37 Berlioz considered Castil- 
Blaze’s dissecting of the great composers a much more serious 
offense. 38 

Ironically, it was only through Castil-Blaze’s rendition of 
Freischutz (re-titled Robin des Bois or Robin Hood) at the Odeon, 
that Berlioz first got to know the work. Weber tried to prevent Castil- 
Blaze from producing this adaptation (Castil-Blaze moved the scene to 
England, renamed the characters, and changed the score) but failed to 
do so for it was perfectly legal at the time. 39 Castil-Blaze even had the 
audacity to answer a Weber letter 

The music must of necessity be cut and rearranged and 
the action adapted; one has in effect to take the score 
and compose a French opera from it... M. Weber should 
really not feel outraged at the alteration we have 
introduced into his opera to ensure its enormous 
success...The object of my endeavors has been to make 
his splendid masterpiece known in France and to add 
to the laurels which Germany. Prussia, Holland and 
England have already laid upon the score of 
Freischutz.40 

The object, of course, was also to make money for Castil-Blaze and not 
for Weber. (This adaptation allowed Castil-Blaze and not Weber to 
secure the French copyright and prevented Weber from publishing or 
staging any other version of this opera which now legally belonged to 


35-giaze” in the Daivid Cairns's Glossary to Berlioz/ Memoirs/ Caims, 532. 
36 Journal des Debats (Paris). August 15 1843; reprinted in Les soirees de 
L'orchestre, 18th Evening (1st edition only.) 

3 7 Nazloglou, p. 872. 

38one of Berlioz's first articles, was an attack on Castil-Blaze for his 
arrangements of Gluck. Cairns’s Glossary, p. 532. 

39Nazloglou, p. 872. 

40 Journal des Debats. Jan 25. 1826, Berlioz/ Memoirs/ Caims. fn 89. 
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Castil-Blaze in France. 41 ) The public loved it and did not care who 
wrote it. The only one who seemed to care was Berlioz, and the legal 
sanctioning of these practices only serves to demonstrate more fully 
how radical Berlioz’s new concept of a inviolable musical work was in 
France. 


Reliability of Berlioz's Own Texts 

Although Berlioz does have a tendency to exaggerate on his own 
behalf, his Memoirs and other accounts have often been too quickly 
dismissed as pure fiction. Even the most cursory introduction to the 
circumstances of Berlioz’s dislike for these men provides evidence 
that his hostility toward them was (among other things) proportional 
to their rejection of his concept of the sanctity of the musical work. 

In addition, recent comparisons of eye-witness accounts to Berlioz’s 
own versions have shown that many of his stories that were once 
believed to be too fantastic may actually have happened. Perhaps the 
most fantastic is the previously disputed story about the premiere of 
the Requiem. In Berlioz' account: 

With my habitual mistrust I had stayed just behind 
Habeneck. Standing with my back to him. I supervised 
the group of timpani (which he could not see), as the 
moment approached for them to join in the general 
tumult. There are perhaps a thousand bars in my 
Requiem. In the very bar I have been speaking of. the 
bar in which the tempo broadens and the brass 
proclaim their tremendous fanfare--the one bar. in 
fact, in which the conductor’s direction is absolutely 
indispensable—Habeneck laid down his baton and. 
calmly producing his snuffbox, proceeded to take a 
pinch of snuff. I had been keeping my eye on him. In a 
flash I turned on my heal, sprang forward in front of 
him and, stretching out my arm, marked out the four 
great beats of the new tempo. The bands followed me 
and everything went off in order. I conducted the piece 
to the end. The effect I had dreamed of was attained. 

When, at the final words of the chorus. Habeneck saw 
that the Tuba Mirum was saved, he said. "God! I was in 
a cold sweat. Without you we would have been lost" 

"I know." I replied, looking him straight in the eye. I 
did not say another word. Had he done it deliberately? 

Was it possible that this man. in collusion with X (who 
hated me) and with Cherubini's friends, had actually 


41 Berlioz eventually becomes embroiled in his own Freischutz controversy. The 
entire story will be presented in the final section of chapter 6. 
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planned and attempted to cany out an act of such base 
treachery? I would rather not think so. Yet I cannot 
doubt it. God forgive me if 1 am doing him an 
injustice! 42 


Although it has long been suggested that Berlioz was simply a 
paranoid maniac who saw conspiracy everywhere, there is evidence 
that suggests that those in control of musical Paris in 1837 were 
determined to protect their mediocrity. 43 Charles Halle was also at 
this performance and his version corroborates most of the story. He 
disagrees with Berlioz only about the motive of the act. 

Habeneck, after Berlioz the most accomplished chef 
d'orchestre in Paris, conducted by rights, and Berlioz 
sat in a chair near him. Habeneck. who conducted not 
only the Grand Opera but also the 'Concerts du 
Conservatoire', had the habit of now and then putting 
his conducting stick down and listening complacently 
to the performance of his orchestra. It was. therefore, 
perhaps force of habit that made him discard the baton 
at the com men cement of the Tuba mirum'. this time 
not to listen, but leisurely to take a pinch of snuff! To 
my amazement I suddenly saw Berlioz standing in 
Habeneck's place and wielding the baton to the end of 
the movement. The moment had been a most critical 
one, four groups of brass instruments, stationed at four 
comers of the large orchestra, which in the centre of 
the building, having to enter successively, and . without 
Berlioz's determination, disaster must have ensued, 
thanks to the unfortunate pinch of snuff. Habeneck, 
after the performance, thanked Berlioz profusely for 
his timely aid. and admitted that his own 
thoughtlessness might have caused a break-down, but 
Berlioz remained persuaded that there had been no 
thoughtlessness, and that the break-down was 
intended. 44 

This story also points out the degree to which Berlioz was a modem 
conductor in both a technical and aesthetic sense; he did not simply 
beat time when it was necessary and try to stay out of the way, he took 
charge of a performance (literally in this case.) Ironically, much of his 


42 Berlio z/Memoirs/ Cairns. 231. 

43 David Cairns finds it surprising that the Memoirs are not more bitter and 
Stendahl’s Lucien Leuiuen adds a great deal of plausibility to Berlioz's dealing 
with the Ministry of the Interior over the Requiem.. 

^Halle. 88 . For more evidence that this incident actually occurred see Caims 
lengthy note on the subject. Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims. 594-5. 
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desire to limit the interpretive powers of the conductor was certainly 
based upon his experience with snuff-taking conductors. 

While a healthy skepticism remains important when reading 
Berlioz’s writing, it is also essential that he be allowed to speak for 
himself. Understanding that the virulence of his personal attacks (at 
least in the three most important cases mentioned above) is fueled by 
real philosophical differences also helps. We should not dismiss 
Berlioz’s writing merely because he was a master of invective and witty 
prose. This last point is more important for the following chapter and 
is less relevant for what follows immediately. Berlioz’s theory of 
musical works is simply a theory; it is a summary of his attitudes and if 
it is a fantasy, that will only make the theory more clear. The 
following reconstruction is, therefore, largely drawn from Berlioz’s 
own writing. 45 


2. The Musical Work and the Role of the Performer 

Fidelity and the Double Role of the Conductor. 

Berlioz divided the conductor's job into two parts. First the 
conductor must attempt to understand the author’s intentions and 
then he must transmit these intentions clearly and vividly to the band. 
This initial “understanding” of intentions, however, really only refers 
to the technical aspects. Berlioz recommends 

working until he (the conductor) has achieved the 
accuracy, ensemble and expression without which 
there can be no music, and once these technical 
problems are mastered, identifying the orchestra with 
himself and animating and infusing it with his own 
enthusiasm and inspiration. 46 


45 More explicitly, the material comes from the following six texts left by Berlioz. 

1) Memoirs 

2) Treatise on The Art of Conducting 

3) Evenings In the Orchestra 

4) 'The Address to the Institute" and other short essays 

5) Letters 

6) Reviews of other concerts. 

Berlioz never had a permanent conducting post and when he did conduct it was 
usually his own music. His three best opportunities to conduct other works 
were all in London so that most of the reviews of his conducting come from the 
London journals. 

4 ®Berlioz/ Memoirs/Cairns, 406. 
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Once technical fidelity has been achieved, the conductor is 
responsible for also transmitting "inspiration." Both are essential, but 
the practical considerations come first. 

When a new work is studied for the first time, the 
conductor and his musicians should, first of all, try to 
understand it; and afterwards to perform it with 
scrupulous fidelity united to inspiration. 47 

While this dual role of faithful technician and romantic communicator 
of feeling might seems somewhat contradictory, it is typical of 
Berlioz’s mixture of the classical and romantic worlds. Some of this is 
simply the conflict between Berlioz the practical musician and Berlioz 
the visionary, but as Ernest Newman has pointed out, Berlioz’s music 
is also a mixture of classic and romantic tendencies. His 
orchestration, for example, surely calls for colossal romantic forces, 
but his use of those forces is often tempered with classical restrain. 48 
(Like Wagner, Berlioz seldom uses all of his forces at once.) While we 
can understand this combination of “scrupulous fidelity” and 
“inspiration" as a combination of the classic and the romantic in 
Berlioz’s thought, it should also be pointed out that inspiration is a 
much less invasive goal than arranging, reorchestration or even 
interpretation. 

Conducting, for Berlioz, is a subcategory of performing; the 
conductor merely has an additional job. In all cases, the performer 
should master the technical elements first and then perform them 
with inspiration. The conductor merely plays a bigger instrument: 

The performers of every kinds who make up an 
orchestra might be said to be its strings, tubes, boxes, 
and plates — wooden or metallic -- and to resemble 
machines that have become intelligent, though still 
subject to the action of a huge keyboard touched by the 
conductor under guidance from the composer. 49 


47 Berlioz/Address. 99. 

48 Emest, Newman. "Berlioz. Romantic and Classic" Musical Studies. (New York: 
Haskell House. 1969). 

49 Berlio z/traite, 297; Barzun/Berlioz I. 451. 
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The conductor has other technical responsibilities, but his role as an 
interpreter is no different from that of any other interpreter; neither 
are ever out from under the composer’s guidance. 


The Performer as Executant 

Berlioz’s insistence upon technical mastery, however, went far 
beyond merely not changing the notes. Frustrated by the difficulty of 
getting his own music performed and dismayed at the musical 
dismemberment of his favorite opera, Berlioz began to envision a 
completely "non-invasive" re-creative performer whose “scrupulous 
fidelity” would extend beyond the notes. Berlioz thought of this 
faithful intermediary in terms of the other arts. He compared the 
Romantic style of musical performance to the Romantic style of 
reading poetry: 

For the most part they seek applause by forcing the 
diction: exaggerating the accents, emphasizing the 
words or pompously pronouncing simple expressions, 
etc. 50 

Instead, Berlioz advocated a more classical restraint and developed an 
idea of an intermediary who was merely a re-creative executant. 

Berlioz refers to the "insubordination of certain executants” 51 and asks 
that they merely carry out the authors intentions. In an even more 
radical analogy, Berlioz compares music to visual art which needs only 
light to communicate with its audience. 

One of our most illustrious virtuosi has expressed 
himself upon this subject: 

"We are not the mere staple by which the picture is 
suspended; we are the sun by which it is illuminated." 

To this, it may be replied: 

In the first place, we admit this modest comparison. 

But the sun. in lighting up a picture, reveals its exact 
design and colour. It does not cause either trees or 
weeds to grow; or birds or serpents to appear, where the 
painter has not placed them. It does not change the 
expression of the figures: and render the gay faces sad, 
or the sad faces gay. It does not enlarge certain 
outlines, and reduce the extent of others. It does not 
make black white and white black: in short it shows us 
the picture as the master painted it. We do not wish for 


SOBerlioz/Address. 96. 
51 Berlioz/Address. 101. 
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anything other that which you propose. Be therefore 
the suns; ladies and gentlemen and we shall be happy to 
adore you. 52 

When E.TA. Hoffmann attempted to raise music to the same 
status as the other art forms, he deemed it necessary to have classic 
works. In the same way that Hoffmann tried to “fix” the repertoire, 
Berlioz is trying to “fix” the works themselves; Berlioz postulates a 
fixed musical work (analogous to the unalterable painting), which the 
performer merely illuminates. The performer, therefore, contributes 
nothing but the power to see the work. The performer himself, 
however, remains transparent, allowing only the composer's work to 
appear. This is another graphic example of how the role the 
performer and the status of the musical work are always linked. A 
theory which allows the performer more latitude, necessarily 
decreases the authority of the score or the work. If on the other hand, 
the composer is conceived as the creator and controller of more of the 
musical elements, then the performer has less to do. Here, Berlioz 
increases the authority of the musical work to such an extent, that the 
performer literally disappears and music becomes like a painting: 
needing only the sun to illuminate the work of its creator. 

This aesthetic has become somewhat familiar to twentieth 
century audiences, but it has commonly been assumed that this new 
performance aesthetic was slow to catch on, coming to the fore only in 
this century with Stravinsky and Toscanini. Chorley, however, notes 
his dissatisfaction with this new “performance style” over half a 
century before Stravinsky requested that players merely execute the 
composers wishes. 

The pedantic taste of the day. which is to discourage 
individuality in the executant—tying him down to a 


52 Berlioz/Address. 101-102. This metaphor recurs in the nineteenth century. 
Stephen Heller writes to Charles Halle “For the hundredth time I lamented over 
the disastrous position of works of music. They remain a dead-letter unless 
they can find a great artist of good-will, who takes upon himself the task of 
making them understood and like. 

The painter has no need of an interpreter. A frame and daylight are sufficient 
for him.” Paris Dec 3. 1874 . Halle. 200 . Halle also says “A painter shows his 
picture and the world judges it But the composer of an opera may cany the 
score round with him for years and nobody will be the wiser for it.” Halle. 84 
Here speaking about Rienzi. since they had never known he had any talent!! 
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close and submissive self-effacement in favour of his 
author—has a tendency to foster the disproportionate 
cultivation of certain stereotyped qualities... 53 

However, it would seem that Berlioz did in fact favor this complete 
disappearance of the performer in favor of the composer. Returning 
to the proper delivery of poem, Berlioz states his preference for 
simple uninflected delivery. 

Sophocles, they say. recited his poems at the Olympic 
solemnities of Greece; and by that simple recitation, 
brought his immense audience into a state of 
enthusiasm, even moving them to tears. 54 

Again, Berlioz places enormous confidence in the creator of the text. 

In twentieth century terms, Berlioz seems to think that texts should 
be able to “speak for themselves,” like paintings. The poetic content 
is so powerful here that even a dry recitation can bring the audience to 
tears. All of these most extreme examples of the transparent 
performer, however, come in analogies to other arts and it is still 
unclear what the exact musical equivalent is to illuminating a painting. 


Inspiration and Enthusiasm 

Fidelity and precision were not enough for Berlioz when he 
turned back to music and yet he is often vague about what else was 
needed. The first of the conductors two jobs, that of rehearsing a band 
to technical mastery, seems akin to hanging the painting in a well lit 
room or pronouncing the words of the poem correctly. What is 
unclear is how the conductor fulfills his commitment to inspire the 
band. Despite his mostly technical treatise on the subject, Berlioz 
realized that a conductor needed more than just good skills. 

Yet how far was I from possessing the many varied 
qualities—precision, flexibility, sensitivity, intensity, 
presence of mind, combined with an indefinable 
instinct—that go to make a really good conductor. 55 


53 Athenaeum (London) May 1. 1852. 
54 Berlioz/Sunt. 164. 
55 Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims. 58. 
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Many critics and performers were also coming to realize that a 
conductor needed a little "something" in addition to musical skills. 

James Davison was not exactly sure what this quality was either, 
except that he was sure Berlioz had it. 

Berlioz has the secret of conciliating the members of 
orchestras and enchanting their attention. This was 
proved incontestably last night by the marvelous 
precision with which his work was played by the 
band. 56 

With the help of a little poetic imagery, this quote, from George 
Hogarth's review of the New Philharmonic's first season, helps to 
clarify this secret. 

The Society has not been without its mistakes, the most 
important one being introducing some mediocre works, 
and investing with power as an occasional conductor a 
professor who was unable to wield the baton with the 
authority requisite for such a responsible position. 

Before Costa's nomination to the sole sovereignty of the 
orchestra, a standing evil at the Old Philharmonic 
Society was in having so many conductors: and how the 
directors of the new undertaking could fall into such a 
glaring error as that of permitting Dr. Wylde to direct 
on several occasions, when in Berlioz there was a 
master-spirit to command, having the imaginative 
glow of the poet, as well as the thorough knowledge and 
experience of the working of large orchestras—an artist 
who commanded the respect of the players by his 
genius—is utterly inconceivable. How is it possible for 
an excited and inexperienced conductor to give 
expression to the intentions of a composer's score, if he 
be constantly occupied with endeavoring to catch the 
time, which the band may take upon itself, without 
reference to the spasmodic gyrations of a tremulous 
stick? Amongst the sins of omission were the non 
execution of Mendelssohn's "Lorely." operatic gleaning 
of Berlioz's "Requiem." and of Macfarren's "Leonora” 
cantata—all promised in the prospectus. 57 

"Non execution” apparently occurs when the "master-spirit" is absent. 

While Hogarth is complaining about the same lack of individuality that 
Chorley mentioned, 58 they are documenting trends which seem to be 
moving in opposite directions. Hogarth provides evidence for a 
growing awareness of the need for "the imaginative glow of the poet" 


S&mnes (London), March. 25. 1852. 

Illustrated London News. June 12. 1852. 
58see above, note 28. 
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in a performer, while Chorley is documenting the "pedantic taste of 
the day" which seeks to eliminate this glow. I offer only the 
explanation I offered for Mendelssohn’s “new readings” which occur 
at the end of his career, i.e. that conducting lags behind solo 
performers in the appearance of new devices since it is technically 
harder to “play” an orchestra than it is to play a solo instrument. Solo 
performers achieved technical mastery long before the craft of 
conducting was even standard. Solo performers could therefore, begin 
to focus their attention on animating their performances while 
orchestras were still struggling to get all of the notes in the right 
places. Thanks to Habeneck’s exclusive concern with the technical 
details, Mendelssohn and Berlioz could now begin to imagine what 
more they might do. 

Berlioz characterizes this "imaginative glow" in somewhat more 
familiar terms. 

There are plenty of singers, popular with the public 
because they sing glittering nonsense glitteringly, and 
heartily disliked by great composers because they are 
incapable of interpreting their works with any 
reasonable degree of adequacy, possessing a voice, a 
nimble larynx and a working knowledge of music, but 
devoid of soul, heart or brains. 59 

A fully adequate performance requires not only the technical ability (“a 
voice, a nimble larynx and a working knowledge of music”) but soul, 
heart or brains. These, however, are still rather indistinct qualities. 

This passage also contains one of the rare occurrences of the 
word interpretation (interpretation ) in Berlioz's writings. The word 
interpretation is also conspicuously absent from the Treatise 60 until 
the end where it finally occurs in the phrase "Une interpretation 
fidele ," which Berlioz says can only be obtained by sectional 
rehearsals. 61 Although this might allow room for more than “one 
faithful interpretation,” it is certainly not interpretation in our 
modem sense of the word. 


^Berlioz/Memoirs/ Cairns. 374. 

60 The Grand Trade d'instrumentation et d‘orchestration modemes was first 
published in 1843. The second edition in 1855 included an appended chapter 
entitled L’Art du Chef d'orchestre. 

61 Berlioz/Treatise, 257. 
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In the above passages, Berlioz favors terms like enthusiasm or 
inspiration over interpretation. When discussing that 
‘little something” beyond ability and precision which a good 
performance needs, Berlioz also uses the word expression. Berlioz 
writes that "it is just as disagreeable to sing falsely from the point of 
view of expression as it is to sing falsely from the point of view of 
pitch" in fact, it is even more "damaging to the work in question." 62 
So expression, albeit “correct” expression, is necessary for the 
integrity of the musical work. Here Berlioz uses “expression” as he 
does in describing his own music. "The predominant features of my 
music are passionate expression, inward intensity, rhythmic impetus 
and a quality of unexpectedness." 63 Berlioz then clarifies what he 
means. 


When I say passionate expression. I mean an 
expression bent on reproducing the inner meaning of 
its subject, even when that subject is the opposite of 
passion, and gentle, tender feeling are being expressed, 
or a profound calm. 64 

Not unlike Mendelssohn, expression does not involve creating but only 
"reproducing" the inner spirit already present in the work. 

Expression is present when a composer is playing his own music, but 
it can be lost when someone else is performing. 

The idea can be set on paper, the form sketched, but the 
feeling which the performance needs escapes all 
definition: it is the spirit, the soul of the piece, the vital 
fire which, when it dies, leaves behind it darkness as 
black as the light was brilliant. And that is why not 
only the works of great creative virtuosos lose 
something if they are not performed by their author, 
but also the works of great inventive, expressive 
composers only make a partial impact when the author 
does not conduct them himself. 65 

This, according to Berlioz, is the second half of the conductor's 
role: to be more than just a time-beater and more than just technically 


62 Berlioz/Memo£rs/Caims, 400. 
63 Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims, 478. 
64 Berlioz/Memo£rs/Caims. 478. 
® 5 Berlioz/Evenings. “16th Evening." 170. 
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proficient, a conductor must inspire his band to reproduce the 
composer’s intended expression. 

The orchestral conductor should see and hear; he 
should be active and vigorous, should know the 
composition and the nature and compass of the 
instruments, should be able to read the score and 
possess—besides the especial talent of which we shall 
presently endeavor to explain the constituent 
qualities—other almost indefinable gifts, without 
which an invisible link cannot establish itself between 
him and those he directs; the faculty of transmitting to 
them his feeling is denied him, and thence power, 
empire, and guiding influence completely fail him. He 
is then no longer a conductor, a director, but a simple 
beater of the time.—supposing he knows how to beat it, 
divide it, regularly. 66 

The practical side of Berlioz wanted competence, the ability to 
read a score and to know the mechanics of conducting, most of which 
he was in the process of inventing. Most of the Treatise is, in fact, 
devoted to mechanics and beat patterns, as well as the more mundane 
but essential matters: "he has to criticize the errors and defects of 
each during the rehearsals, and to organize the resources at his 
disposal in such a way as to make the best use he can of them with the 
utmost promptitude." 67 With only one rehearsal, Berlioz saw that 
"economy of time should be reckoned among the most imperative 
requisites of the orchestral conductor." 68 

Berlioz also recognized that a conductor needs more than just 
musical gifts. He needs "other almost indefinable gifts" in order to 
establish an individual link with his players so that 

the performers should feel that he feels, comprehends, 
and is moved: then his emotion communicates itself to 
those whom he directs, his inward fire warms them, his 
electric glow animates them, his force of impulse 
excites them: he throws around him the vital 
irradiations of musical art. 69 

Berlioz invents the concept of an active conductor as opposed to the 
inert and frozen conductor, who "paralyses all about him." To Berlioz, 


®®Berlioz/Treatise, 245. 
® 7 Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 
^Berlioz/Treatise, 246. 
6®Berlioz/Treatise, 245. 
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however, the conductor is still a re-creative artist and not a creative 
one. His job is not yet to interpret, only to inspire. 

One of the tools for transmitting that enthusiasm and inspiration 
is the conductor's face. Berlioz proposes a special elevated platform 
for the conductor, but cautions that 

his desk should not be so high as that the portion 
sustaining the score shall hide his face. For the 
expression of his countenance has much to do with the 
influence he exercises. 70 

Berlioz's own description of himself indicates that he also fully utilized 

this new facial aspect of conducting. 

His eyes are eveiywhere. He indicates with a glance 
each vocal and orchestral entry. His right arm 
unleashes tremendous chords which go off like 
explosions. At the pauses he brings the whole 
accumulated impetus to a sudden halt, rivets every eye, 
arrests every arm. every breath: listens for an instant 
to the silence—then gives freer rein than ever to the 
harnessed whirlwind. 71 

Other witnesses confirm Berlioz's "enthusiasm" and his ability to 
"communicate” with his players from the podium. Sir Charles Halle 
confirms his connection with the band by comparing Berlioz’s control 
to the control of a soloist over his instrument. 

There never lived a musician who adored his art more 
than did Berlioz: he was indeed 'enthusiasm 
personified.’..And what a picture he was at the head of 
his orchestra, with his eagle face, his bushy hair, his 
air of command, and glowing with enthusiasm. He was 
the most perfect conductor that 1 ever set eyes upon, one 
who held absolute sway over his troops, and played 
upon them as a pianist upon the keyboard. 72 

Moscheles also describes Berlioz's enthusiasm: 

Berlioz conducting inspired the orchestra with fire and 
enthusiasm, he carried everyone as it were, by storm. 73 


7< - > Berlioz/Treatise. 252. 

71 Berlioz/Memo£rs/Caims. 285. 

72 Halle. 86. 

73 Moscheles II. 235: Moscheles/Coleridge II. 299. 371. “B’s Leitung theUXe der 
Auffuhrung ein Leben mit, das AUes mit sichjortiss und esfreul micK ihn als 
Componist und Dirigent kennen gelemt zu haben." 
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It is key that none of these descriptions mention Berlioz’s readings or 
interpretations. Berlioz is delivering only a loyal enthusiasm. 


Authority and the Spirit of Intentions 

In all cases, this enthusiasm or transmission of feelings is a re¬ 
creative and not a creative act. It is the composer's feelings that the 
conductor must transmit to his players, not his own. After the 
conductor has discovered "the spirit of the author's intentions" 74 his 
duty is to lead his orchestra "with scrupulous fidelity united to 
inspiration.” 75 That is the complete charge. Berlioz is specific on this 
matter when it comes to tempo: only when all other options have 
been exhausted can a conductor use his own intuition to determine 
the tempo. 76 

The transmission of "the spirit of the authors intentions" also 
contains a moral injunction. 'The neglect of this study [of the proper 
tempo] on the part of the latter [the conductor] is an act of 
dishonesty." 77 It is dishonest, because Berlioz is not putting a forth a 
theory of interpretation. In his theory, there is only one 
interpretation: one ideal performance in the "true time." 78 (Although 
Berlioz the practical musician will be a little more flexible than Berlioz 
the theorist.) Berlioz hardly hides his feelings about conductors who 
disregard the composer’s intentions. 

...if conductors are free to tamper with works of this 
kind at will and add or subtract as they please, what is 
to stop a violin or a hom. or any back-desk player, 
from doing the same? It will be the translator and the 
editor next, even the copyists, the engraver and the 
printer, who will have a fine precedent for doing the 
same. 

Is this not the utter ruin and destruction of art? And 
ought not we, all of us who are in love with the glory of 


74 Berlioz/Treatise. 245. 

7 ^Berlioz/Address. 99. (Quoted in full above.) 

7 ®Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 

77 Berlioz/Treatise. 246. When the singer Duprez finally agreed to restore an 

important note in William Tell. Berlioz relates the following conversation: "All 
right. In the future. I'll sing the G flat--for your sake." 

"No—do it for your own sake and the composer's, and for the sake of ordinary 
musical common sense, which it is so odd to see an artist like you violating.” 
Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims. 353. 

7 ^Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 
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art and vigilant to protect the inalienable rights of the 
human spirit, ought we not. when we see them attacked, 
to rise up in our wrath and pursue and indict the 
malefactor and cry aloud for all to hear, "Your crime is 
contemptible—despair! Your stupidity is criminal—die! 

May you be scorned! May you be hissed and hooted! May 
you be accursed! Despair and die!” 79 

As we have shown, for a composer like Berlioz, a performer's 
imposition of arbitrary changes can bring about the "ruin and 
destruction” of his art. 

Berlioz even had a concept of divine justice to go with his horror 
over the disregard for the composer’s intentions. Mozart's additions 
to Handel were heretical "but divine justice decreed that, later on, 
the operas of Mozart himself should be re-instrumented in their 
turn." 80 When Spontini complained to Berlioz about his fear that he 
would be "corrected" after his death, Berlioz responded "Alas! my dear 
master; have you not yourself, already corrected Gluck?" 81 It was a 
crime to which Spontini had already confessed, and Berlioz assured 
him that he would get what he deserved. 

For Berlioz there was a sacred trust between composers and 
performers. The composer’s score was like a temple. "Worse than any 
of these are the vandals who presume to lay profane hands on original 
works." 82 Berlioz was ahead of his times in many ways, but his belief in 
the composer’s authority was particularly out of place in the culture of 
music as event which persisted in France well into the second half of 
the century. 

There, are however, two slight crosscurrents to this argument. 
The first is Berlioz’s veneration of the performance tradition. Like 
Mendelssohn, who used the British performance tradition as a reason 
to “restore” the organ to Handel’s oratorios, Berlioz also believes that 
the performance tradition continues to carry many of the composer’s 
wishes. For example, even after he concludes that the tempos of 
German conductors are universally too fast, he won't question the fast 
tempos of Freischutz in Germany. Instead he says that they must 

79 Berlioz/ Memoirs/ Cairns, 92. 

^Berlioz/Addition. 2. 

81 Berlioz/Addition. 2. 

82]3erlioz/Memo£rs/Caims. 218-219. 
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know the tradition better than the French do. 83 When it comes to 
Mendelssohn's use of a harpsichord in the Bach St. Matthew Passion, 
however, Berlioz can see no reason for not getting rid of the constant 
jangling chords from this villainous keyboard and says, 'Tradition is so 
sacred when it’s bad." 84 Berlioz trust in the tradition, of course, was 
mitigated by his own taste. 

The second is Berlioz’s practical nature as a musician. Berlioz 
has a great deal of sympathy for conductors who simply have to make 
do with inferior players. When conducting his own music, at least, he 
understands that adjustments are often needed for practical reasons. 

I suppressed all the trumpet passages which were 
clearly beyond the players' grasp. The solitary 
trombone was left to his own devices: but as he wisely 
confined himself to the notes with which he was 
thoroughly familiar, such as B flat. D and F. and was 
careful to avoid all others, his success in the role was 
almost an entirely silent one. 85 

A composer making the best of a bad situation with his own music, 
however, is a far ciy from altering the music of a dead composers who 
can no longer voice an opinion. 

If. after he had written the symphony, you had asked 
Beethoven to correct it: and. if he had consented to 
touch it up from top to bottom in order to please you. 
that would appear quite natural. But you without 
authorization and without authority, to apply your 
hand to a symphony of Beethoven, and correct the 
orchestra in it. is one of the most extravagant examples 
of temerity and irreverence that could be sighted in the 
whole history of art. 86 

Since only the composer has the authority to change the score, that 
authority would seem to die with the composer. By his repeated use of 
examples from Beethoven and Shakespeare, Berlioz makes it obvious 
that he is concerned about the destruction of certain "classic works." 

No one would in principle dispute that if such liberties 
are to be taken at all. [apparently this is what he is 


83 See Berlioz/Afemoirs/Caims. 276 and the tempo section below. It is exactly 
what Mendelssohn assumed about the British Handel tradition: they must 
know it better than we Germans. 

84 Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims. 333. 

85 Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims. 281. 

86 Berlioz/Address. 99. Quoted in full above, see note 62. 
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doing with his own works] only the very greatest artists 
ought to take them; any correction made in a work, old 
or new. should come from above and never from below. 

Yet the reverse is allowed to happen all the time...You 
musicians, you poets, prose writers, actors, pianists, 
conductors, whether of third or second or even first 
rank, you do not have the right to meddle with a 
Shakespeare or a Beethoven. 87 

This invective would seem to be especially aimed at the small time 
arrangers who dared to bastard the greats: "Mozart assassinated by 
Lachnith, Weber by Castil-Blaze." Berlioz, however, is arguing for more 
than just the protection of the great masterpieces from mediocre 
meddlers and those who would change a score without a compelling 
reason: 


No, no, no, ten million times no! No man, no matter 
who he is has the right to compel another, no matter 
who he is. to give up his own face, wear a mask, speak in 
a maimer that is not his, take a shape not of his 
choosing—to become while he lives a puppet, subject to 
an alien will, and to be galvanized when he is dead. If a 
man is mediocre, let him lie. undisturbed in his 
mediocrity. If he is great, a rare spirit, let his peers, his 
superiors even respect him, and those who are less bow 
humbly before him. 88 

This plea for the "rights” of a man to be mediocre is again really 
a plea for a new aesthetic and the integrity of the work. Berlioz 
realizes that it is not sufficient to just ban the mediocre artists from 
making changes in the master scores, but that the only way to 
preserve the musical work is to limit the authority of changes to the 
original author. In the final analysis, all changes are arbitrary. 

As in the "despair and die" quotation above, Berlioz is again 
warning that "arbitrariness," which will later becomes the catch-all 
accusation for any creative interpretive stance, is the enemy of the 
musical work. And it is the arbitrariness of the aesthetic of the 
musical event which also threatens Berlioz's compositions, for if 
conductors are allowed to change things that they do not "prefer," the 
result is "disorder at its climax; the collapse of art." 89 


87 Berlioz/Memoirs/Cairns. 91. 
8 ^Berlioz/ Memoirs/ Caims. 91. 
S^Berlioz/Address. 100. 
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The Musical Work 

Berlioz was certainly not the first to notice that the merits (or 
faults) of the performance and of the composition become confused 
when one is forced to judge both from a single hearing, but as a non- 
performing composer, he was completely reliant on performances by 
others to present his musical works to the public. 

And what is worse, the public, and even auditors 
endowed with the highest musical intelligence, are 
reduced to the impossibility (if a new work be in 
question, and they are hearing it for the first time) of 
recognizing the ravages perpetrated by the orchestral 
conductor—of discovering in the follies, faults, and 
crimes he commits...Except in listening to great works 
already known and esteemed, intelligent hearers can 
hardly distinguish the true culprit, and allot to him his 
due share of blame. 90 

Berlioz no longer produced a "musical event" as eighteenth century 
composers had; he produced only finished musical works, which he or 
someone else needed to illuminate. It is this separation of roles into 
two people that necessitates the philosophical separation of the work 
from the event and the change in status of the score from an informal 
blueprint to a finished and final product. Berlioz complains that 
Freischutz, "this masterpiece of originality... now must accordingly be 
tailored to fit the space available.” 91 In trying to preserve classic 
“works” of music, Berlioz is faced with the problem of trying to 
preserve something fixed, which only exists through its transient 
performances. 

Music appears to be the most exacting of all the Arts, 
the most difficult to cultivate, and that of which the 
productions are most rarely presented in a condition 
which permits an appreciation of their real value, a 
clear view of their physiognomy, or discernment of 
their real meaning and true character. Of producing 
artists, the composer is almost the only one, in fact, 
who depends upon a multitude of intermediate agents 
between the public and himself; intermediary agents, 
either intelligent or stupid, devoted or hostile, active or 
inert, capable—from first to last—of contributing to the 
brilliancy of his work, or of disfiguring it. 


^Berlioz/Treatise. 245. 
^Berlioz/Memoirs/Caims. 354. 
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misrepresenting it, and even destroying it 
completely. 92 

With all of these references to the work itself, however, it is not clear 
how this musical work relates to its score or even if the work and the 
score are identical. There is a clear tension, though, between the 
maintenance of the work and the choices the performer is allowed to 
make. 

Prior to Berlioz's time, the composer and performer had both 
treated the score as more of a blueprint than a fixed text requiring 
fidelity. As the composer and the performer became generally 
different people, it was hardly surprising that the performer, with his 
more immediate access to the audience, won the opening round of 
this now two century old battle between performers and composers. 
Berlioz fought for the composer by raising the status of the work over 
the event, turning the work into something more fixed and stable and 
finally lodging within the work the intentions of the composer: 
intentions to which all performers must be loyal. 

Like Mendelssohn, Berlioz was a conductor of superior skill. In 
both cases this skill complicated the philosophical project. Both 
improved the unity of orchestral playing to a point where there was 
room for a little something extra and both had those “almost 
indefinable gifts” of leadership and inspiration Both, however, wanted 
to remain faithful to the composer’s work and wanted to distinguish 
their necessary “spiritual additions” from Costa’s or Castil-Blaze’s 
arbitrary “physical additions” (like new trombone parts in Mozart). 
While Berlioz has more to say about this animating force which 
connects conductor to orchestra, both were able to continue their 
allegiance to the composer and to add something extra by this 
distinction between the literal and the spiritual realms. The line 
between a transparent and an enthusiastic performer, however, is a 
thin one, and the details of Berlioz’s practice shed light on exactly 
what he wanted. 


9 2 Berlioz/Treatise. 245. 
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Chapter 6 


Berlioz on the Podium 


Berlioz’s life on the podium will be examined in three sections. 
The first section will introduce Hector Berlioz the conductor, and 
relate a few highlights from his career, especially his historic 
performance of Beethoven's Ninth Symphony in London. The second 
section will compare the details of his theory to the details of his 
practice and will proceed by topic. Changes to the score will be 
examined in increasing order of magnitude from the isolation of 
movements to the addition of new pitches. The question in each case 
will be whether the musical element in question (repeats, dynamics or 
instrumentation, for example) is essential for the integrity of the 
musical work (and therefore unavailable for the performer to change) 
or whether is it variable and part of the interpretation and not the 
work. The chapter will conclude by examining the unusual example of 
a law suit which was filed against the Opera in 1853 and which 
claimed that the production of Freischutz as modified by Berlioz, did 
not correspond to the musical work of that name advertised on the 
ticket. 
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1. Berlioz the Conductor 
Beginnings 1 

Berlioz's strongest motivation to begin conducting, was to 
prevent other conductors from destroying his work. Although he "did 
not do too badly” when he first attempted to conduct, 2 he let his 
friend Bloc, a violinist and conductor at the Odeon, conduct his next 
concert because he did not feel equal to the task. 3 It did not go well 
however. 

During the rehearsal of this unfortunate cantata I 
discovered how incompetent conductors can be who 
lack practical experience of grand opera, when 
confronted with the free rhythms and fluid style of 
recitative. 4 

Berlioz eventually assumed that he could do no worse, and tried again, 
but unsuccessfully. "In the orchestral introduction to Sardanapalus my 
lack of conducting experience was responsible for the second violins 
missing an entry." 5 And so Berlioz became "afraid to jeopardize the 
performance by conducting it myself.” 6 At a November 1834 concert 
at the Conservatoire, however, the conductor, Narcisse Girard, was 
not able to "work it up sufficiently in the coda" (of the “Pilgrims 
March” from Harold ) and for Berlioz "it was torture to me to hear it 
dragged in this way." 7 When the movement was encored, the harpist 
got lost and Girard shouted out "Last Chord!" to end the movement, 
but Berlioz was still wary enough of his own ability as a conductor that 
he actually let Girard conduct his concerts for a while longer. After 
another mistake at the fourth Harold concert, however, Berlioz 


1 The following includes only the highlights of Berlioz career as a conductor. 
While there is no extensive study of Berlioz as a conductor some of the career 
details can be found in Donald L. Appert Berlioz The Conductor (DMA 
Dissertation, University of Kansas. 1985) 72p OCLC 15102874. All of the 
concerts Berlioz conducted are included in appendix C to Kem Holoman. 
Berlioz: A musical biography of the creative genius of the Romantic era. 
Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University Press, 1989.. 

2 November 22. 1827, Berlioz/ Memoirs. /Cairns. 58. 

3 Berlioz/Memo£rs./Caims,101. The date was May 26. 1828. 

4 Berlioz/ Memoirs,/ Cairns. 102. 

5 Berlioz/Memoirs,/Caims. 223. 

6 Berlioz/ Memoirs,/ Cairns. 224. 

7 Berlioz/Memotrs./Caims. 226. 
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"resolved in the future to conduct my works myself and not rely on 
anyone else to convey my intentions to the players.” 8 He became 
converted to his own cause and advised other composers to do the 
same. "Unhappy composers! Learn to conduct yourselves (in both 
senses of the word); for conductors, never forget, are the most 
dangerous of all your interpreters." 9 (The Germans seem to have 
taken his advice and Berlioz noted with pleasure that in Germany the 
composer "nearly always directs both rehearsals and performance of 
his work, without the conductor's pride being in the least 
offended." 10 ) 

Berlioz continued to conduct, but despite a growing reputation 
as a conductor of the works of others, he remained primarily a 
conductor of his own works throughout his life. The exceptions were 
his many trips to England where ironically enough Chorley reports it 
was Berlioz's "great powers as an orchestral conductor" that "had 
secured a certain attention for his instrumental compositions." 11 

Excellence 

Although he never landed a permanent position as a conductor, 
the consensus of the critics and other musicians was that Berlioz was a 
great conductor who got the most he could from an orchestra. Even 
Hans von Bulow was captivated. 

I, who have felt my enthusiasm for Berlioz increase at 
each concert. Last night’s concert was one of the most 
brilliant triumphs Berlioz has celebrated in 
Germany...Just fancy! A week ago Krebs, at the Catholic 
Church, bitterly rebuked the orchestra for having 
played so splendidly for a 'foreigner'! What a public 
humiliation for the local conductors... All the players 
and singers are plunged head over ears in enthusiasm, 
delighted that they have at last been made to show what 
they can do. thanks to this incomparable 


8 Berlioz/ Memoirs, /Cairns. 226. 

9 Berlioz/Memoirs,/Caims.224. 

^Berlioz/ Memoirs./Cairns. 264. 

11 Chorley/30Y. 327. Another exception was his final series of concerts in Russia 
where he conducted several Beethoven symphonies in addition to the usual 
excerpts from his own works. Due to the quality and quantity of British critics, 
however, I will be concentrating on Berlioz’s two trips (in 1852 and 1855) to 
conduct the New Philharmonic Society in London. See appendix 1. 
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conductor...They would all...like to keep Berlioz in 
Dresden as their musical director. 12 

Moscheles too had nothing but praise for Berlioz as a conductor. 13 
Since most of Berlioz’s conducting of works other than his own took 
place in London, it is perhaps the London critics who were best able 
to judge Berlioz's talent in that capacity. Henry Smart said that Berlioz 
was "a consummate orchestra-director; the best in our experience, to 
whom a band ever yielded obedience.” 14 William Howard Glover also 
thought that "Berlioz, as a conductor must be placed in the first rank 
of orchestral generals." 15 

Like Mendelssohn, Berlioz seems to have been able to get more 
from his players with less motion. 

We have in our previous notices related the marvels he 
accomplishes with an immense orchestra by the 
seeming movement of his wrist—how he infuses 
vitality, passion, pathos, and the utmost refinement 
into so vast a body of instrumentalists. 16 

As if they had all read the not yet published Treatise, the critics 
unanimously praised Berlioz for the two skills he would soon describe 
as the most necessary for a conductor: his ability to unite the band in 
technical mastery and his intangible enthusiasm. 

Equal praise is due to the performers, who manifested a 
zeal, and played together with a precision, which 
elicited the applause of an audience of a more than 
usually musical character. They followed the masterly 
direction of HECTOR BERLIOZ [sic] with the precision 
of well-trained troops wheeling to the word of 
command of a favourite general. Orchestra and chorus 
rivaled each other in enthusiasm. 17 

Sometimes it is the precision in the orchestra on the stage which 
leads to the enthusiasm in the audience. 


12 Letter to Liszt. Dresden. April 30. 1854. Bulow/Early. 197-201. (See also Ellis V, 
321.) 

^Moscheles II. 235: Moscheles/Coleridge. 371. See chapter 5. fn 47. 

^Sunday Times (London). January 28. 1855. Virtually all of the English reviews 
are unsigned. See Appendix 1 for a list of the major English critics and their 
affiliations. 

^illustrated London News. April 17. 1852. 

^Sunday Times (London). June 13. 1852. 

17 Morning Chronicle (London). May 13. 1852. 
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Such precision and such passion was never before 
evinced by so large an orchestra; and. without the 
slightest disparagement to the instrumentalists, this 
precision and this passion seems to be entirely the 
offspring of Berlioz’s vast intelligence transferred to 
them...The allegro, the scherzo, and the adagio of the 
first part were each played with such precision and 
with such remarkable intelligence as awakened the 
uncontrolled enthusiasm of the audience; the scherzo 
especially, demonstrated the industry with which the 
whole work had been prepared. 18 

The words “precision” and “enthusiasm” appear in almost every 
review. Berlioz himself was especially proud of the precision he 
elicited from his troops and it is one of his most important legacies. 

He insisted upon it from his orchestras and in turn seems to have 
given then a carefully controlled stick to follow. 

His beat was clear and precise, and he took endless 
trouble to get everything right. 19 

That Berlioz was obsessed with details, is adequately demonstrated by 
Berlioz’s own music. Given the extravagances of his music and 
especially the forces required, however, it is easy to forget that Berlioz 
was a very practical musician. In fact, it appears that it was often the 
practical details of putting on a performance that forced Berlioz into 
new aesthetic theories about the musical work. 


Rehearsals 

Berlioz was able to raise the level of performance not only by 
insisting that his players play what was on the page, but by giving them 
enough rehearsal time to do justice to the passages in question. 

This was especially important for Berlioz the composer whose 
works needed more than the standard one rehearsal. Berlioz had to 
concede that Romeo and Juliet would never be given in London 
because "the necessary rehearsals are not to be had." 20 Even the 
critics agreed. "By the Philharmonic Society, the works of Berlioz 


Sunday Times (London). May 16, 1852. 
l 9 Ganz/Memories. 62 . 
20Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 252. 
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though of European fame, have been studiously avoided, simply 
because they inherently demand the most careful rehearsal.’’ 21 At the 
old London Philharmonic Society, Mendelssohn, Wagner and everyone 
else had to settle for one rehearsal. One of the reasons for starting the 
New Philharmonic was, in fact, to allow conductors sufficient rehearsal 
time and it was no accident that Berlioz was the conductor they 
invited to conduct their first season in 1852. 

Berlioz apparently worked very hard at these rehearsals for 
Thomas Rudolfus Croger, a Fellow of the rival London Philharmonic 
Society, reports that Berlioz needed to change his shirt during a 
rehearsal in 1855 “the operation being necessary in consequence of 
his intense exertions.” 22 


Sectionals 

Berlioz’s most influential and practical innovation as a conductor 
was his use of sectional rehearsals. "A faithful interpretation...can only 
be obtained, I firmly believe, by partial rehearsals." 23 He seems to have 
first tried this at a Paris concert of 1840, which contained a long and 
difficult program with movements from the Requiem, Triumphal 
Symphony and Romeo and Juliet. Berlioz writes that he supervised 
the entire rehearsal process, himself going from a chorus rehearsal to 
a sectional rehearsal for the orchestra "the strings from eight in the 
morning till midday, the wind from midday till four. I was on my feet, 
baton in hand, all day." 24 Ganz notes that Berlioz firmly believed that 
several separate sectional rehearsals should precede full rehearsals 
and even reports that Berlioz held a special rehearsal for the 
percussion section when conducting Romeo and Juliet. 25 

Berlioz also advocated sectional rehearsals for choruses. He 
encouraged "keeping the sopranos and altos, tenors, and basses in 
separate groups for a few days--a method which saves time and 


21 By a "not malevolent critic," as quoted in Hueffer. 200. 

22 Thomas Rudolfus Croger. Notes on Conductors and Conducting (London: 

William Reeves. 1906). p. 17. 

2 ^Berlioz/Treatise, 257. 

24 Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 259. 

2 5Ganz/Berlioz. 124. 
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ensures that each part is thoroughly learned." 26 From Berlioz's 
account he seems to have introduced this practice into France and 
Germany. 

While Habeneck was in the habit of deleting the basses from the 
beginning of the scherzo from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony because it 
was too difficult, at a Paris concert, on August 1, 1844, Berlioz 
attempted this same passage with 36 double basses. He rehearsed 
what "sounded like the grunting of a herd of stampeding pigs," until it 
was "perfect to the letter." all by the use of sectional rehearsals. 

We must have gone over it 18 or 20 times. This would 
not have been possible if the whole orchestra had been 
there. That is the beauty of sectional rehearsal: you can 
pass rapidly over anything that presents no problems 
to the particular section of chorus or orchestra in 
question and contrariwise give all of the time and 
concentration required to getting the awkward and 
difficult things right. 27 

While Berlioz spread this innovation throughout Europe as a general 
tool for rehearsing any piece, it was originally inspired from the 
difficulty he had in getting adequate performances of his own work 
mounted. 


Berlioz at the New Philharmonic 

Berlioz longest and most important engagement as a conductor 
came in England when he was asked to conduct the first season of the 
New Philharmonic Society in 1852. (He would return in 1853 and 
again in 1855 when Wagner was at the old Philharmonic.) While his 
compositions received mostly good reviews, it was his conducting 
which was received with complete and unrestricted praise. The 
climax of this first season was his direction of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony at the fourth concert. Beethoven's Ninth had been 
performed five times at the old Philharmonic and so there was some 
basis for comparison. Berlioz’s performance marked a turning point 
both in the reception of the Ninth Symphony in England and in the 
acknowledgment of Berlioz as a great conductor. 

2 6Berlioz /Memoirs, /Cairns. 264. 

27 Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 358. 
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Aided by the New Philharmonic's willingness to have an 
unlimited (seven in this case) number of rehearsals, Davison 
concludes that the performance under Berlioz was 

...the greatest triumph hitherto achieved by the New 
Philharmonic Society...No band and conductor ever 
did themselves more credit by a masterly and complete 
performance of an elaborate and highly-coloured 
work. 28 

Other reviews of Berlioz's conducting were equally laudatory. 

It was thus reserved for the New Philharmonic Society 
to achieve the greatest victory ever yet attained in the 
development of Beethoven's intentions. It is Berlioz 
who has succeeded in making this choral symphony 
intelligible to the masses... 29 

Howard Glover in the Morning Post merely said it was the best 
orchestral performance ever heard in the country. 30 Henry Chorley 
found the finale to be excellent but 

The three earlier movements of the Symphony, though 
conducted with the true spirit of intimate knowledge 
and affectionate reverence by M. Berlioz, were not 
played with the surpassing perfection promised by the 
concert-givers. 31 

(As we shall see later, however, the preconcert buildup was a major 
factor in how many of the critics reacted. ) The impact on musicians 
and the public can be gauged first from Wilhelm Ganz who played in 
the orchestra: 

Up to then the work (Beethoven's Ninth] had never been 
properly given in England, as the Old Philharmonic 
Society, although it owned the original score, would 
never give it more than their customary one rehearsal. 

In consequence it was still regarded as an unintelligible 
work. We had five rehearsals, at which Berlioz was 
indefatigable. The performance was masterly, 
completing realizing all the grandeur and beauty of the 
immortal work, and the effect on the audience was 
electrical, Berlioz being called out again and again 
amidst perfect storms of applause. 32 


2 ®Berlioz/ Memoirs, /Caims, 358. 
^Illustrated London News. May. 15. 1852. 
30 Morning Post (London), May 13,1852. 

31 Athenaeum (London), May 15. 1852. 
32Ganz/Berlioz. 62. 
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and from Francis Hueffer (although he was only seven at the time of 
this concert). 

As to this performance it is unnecessary to quote 
newspaper extracts, for it still lives in the memory of 
many musicians who were present and who were 
una nim ous in testifying that such singing and such 
playing had never been heard before and were rarely 
heard afterward in an English concert-room. Berlioz 
knew the score by heart, and threw his whole soul into 
its perfect rendering; and his enthusiasm had 
communicated itself to every man in the orchestra, 
every singer in the chorus. [This line seems to be 
alm ost a quote from the Berlioz Treatise.] Seven band 
rehearsals had been held, and in addition to this 
strings and wood, wind and brass, had been put through 
their paces separately. No wonder then, that in a 
technical, as well as in an intellectual sense, the 
performance was perfect, and in its way 
monumental. 33 

The performance of May 12 was such a success that the 
symphony was repeated on June 9 for the sixth and final concert of 
the season. Davison wrote that "The performance was even better 
than before—the best, in short we have ever heard of this stupendous 
work." 34 

In his general priorities, precision and enthusiasm, Berlioz was 
true to his own advice. Through added rehearsals, sectionals, and a 
clear beat pattern Berlioz received unprecedented results. However, 
he was not always as faithful to the details of his proposal as he was to 
the general principles. 


2. The Elements of a Musical Work in Performance 
Changes to the Score 

As a composing conductor, Berlioz’s general mission was to 
preserve the composer’s work "just as the author conceived it." 35 
Having established this ideology of “scrupulous fidelity,” however, it 
remains to investigate the details of exactly how this was to be 


33 Hueffer, 210-11. 

34 71mes (London), June 10. 1852. 
35 Berlioz/Address, 101. 
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achieved. By the middle of the nineteenth century, virtually all 
composers (outside of France) recognized that arbitrary or whimsical 
changes on the part of the performer were dangerous to the integrity 
of their musical works. The details, however, are key. The history of 
this debate from Mendelssohn to the present demonstrates a gradual 
increase in control for the composers at the expense of the 
performers. The arena for this exchange of power was the elements of 
music. As performers gradually ceded control of each element to the 
composer, they had less to do and fewer elements to control 
themselves. In order to understand Berlioz’s position in the debate, 
therefore, we must understand which changes to the score were 
worse than others and which, if any might not endanger the work at 
all. This section attempts to discover the ontological status of each 
element of a musical performance by comparing Berlioz’s writings 
with his practices. 

Individual Movements 

Castil-Blaze maintained that there was 

nothing wrong in transposing movements from one 
Beethoven symphony to another and that on the 
contrary everything is to be gained, for the audience 
will have more chance of enjoying the work if a livelier 
minuet, an andante of greater charm and melodic 
originality are substituted for the existing 
movements.^® 

Such switching seems to have been standard practice (with the slow 
movement from the Seventh Symphony being the favorite substitute 
movement. 37 ) Movements were also commonly extracted from their 
symphonies and played alone or with other intervening material. At 
the second performance in Paris of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony in 
1832, Habeneck inserted several excerpts from Weber and Cherubini 
between the second and third movements 

Today, it would be unthinkable for a reputable symphony 
orchestra to deprive a symphony of one of its movements or to extract 


3 ®Quoted from the Cairns' Introduction to Berlioz/ Memoirs. /Cairns. 9. 

37 D . Kem Holoman "Introduction" to "Part Three: The 19th Century" in 

Performance Practice: Music after 1600. ed. Howard Mayer Brown and Stanly 
Sadie. (London: Macmillan Press. 1989). p. 329. 
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a movement from its symphonic context (although this occasionally 
happens with an encore) and at first it appears that Berlioz would 
agreed. After the "Pilgrims' March" from Harold went unnoticed at a 
concert in Stuttgart (December 29, 1842), Berlioz notes that this very 
movement was frequently encored when it was played with the other 
movements. This is taken as "fresh proof that certain works ought 
never to be dismembered, but should be produced only at the right 
moment and in their true guise." 38 

However, when selecting a program for his Paris concert of 
August 1, 1844 (with 1000 performers) Berlioz himself chose to play 
only the scherzo and finale from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. 39 For 
years, Berlioz had been forced to play excerpted movements from his 
own pieces due to the impossibility of getting most of his enormous 
works performed in their entirety, but this is a Beethoven symphony 
and his actions are surprising on two accounts. First, unlike the 
desire to perform his own works, there seems to be no pressing need 
to excerpt these movements from the rest of the symphony. Second, 
Berlioz was in this case only in the role of conductor and, by his own 
admission, he has no authority to change the musical work. 40 
However, Berlioz did not often excerpt other composer's movements 
and perhaps we should not assume that because he did not leave an 
explanation for this single rare occurrence, that such an explanation 
did not exist. Although it might be implied from his other positions 
that movement placement is essential for the unity of the work, 

Berlioz has, at least in this one case, confused the issue by not acting 
in a consistent manner. 


Repeats 

Berlioz is specific, however, about repeats being essential for the 
integrity of the work. 

In the finale [of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony] there is a 
repeat, indicating that the first part of the movement 
should be played twice, but which had been suppressed 


38 Berlioz/Memoirs,/Cairns. 279. 
39 Berlioz/ Memoirs, /Caims. 359. 

■^See the section on authority in chapter 5. 
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on account of the repetition causing too great length. 

The new conductor [Girard] had done justice to 
Beethoven as against his predecessor [Habeneck] by 
reinstating the double-basses, but he supported the old 
conductor against Beethoven by maintaining the 
suppression of the repeat (observe the exercise of free¬ 
will by these gentlemen; is it not admirable). 41 

Again though. Berlioz seems not to have always abided by his own 
a dm onition. He apparently left out the repeats in Mozart’s Jupiter 
symphony in the first concert of the New Philharmonic Society. This 
was an especially interesting occasion to do so because the New 
Philharmonic Society had in fact been created in part to protect the 
integrity of the musical classics. 

Faithful performance of a fine composition is an ever- 
springing source of pleasure...The New Philharmonic 
Society has for its object the diffusion and 
advancement of Musical Art. It is proposed not only to 
extend a knowledge of the productions of the greatest 
masters by a more perfect performance of their works 
than has hitherto been attained, but likewise to give 
modem and native composers a favorurable 
opportunity... 42 

The old Philharmonic Society, partly because of its one rehearsal 
rule, seemed unable (or perhaps unwilling) to present satisfactory 
concerts of the German classics. However, by going on public record 
a month before the concerts began with the claim that these would be 
more perfect performances than had "hitherto been attained," the 
Society had issued a challenge and a promise that the critics were 
going to be sure they kept. Most of the critics seemed to agree, 
however. 


...that all that was laid down in that document (the 
prospectus) with respect to the executive forces, vocal 
and instrumental, has been fulfilled to the letter, and 
that a band so numerous and efficient was never heard 
before in an English concert-room. 43 


41 Berlioz/Address. 100-101. In the Memoirs (Cairns, 218) Berlioz is specific that 
Habeneck is the conductor who initially suppressed this repeat. 

42 "The Prospectus of the New Philharmonic Society” issued in January, 1852 and 
signed by the secretary, Mr. T. F. Beale. Hueffer, 201. 

4 ^Times (London). March 25. 1852. 
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The irony of Berlioz's omission of the repeats on the first 
concert of a series devoted to "faithful performance" did not escape 
James Davison, but he seems to blame the Society and not Berlioz. 

It was wise to inaugurate the first concert with a well- 
known masterpiece like the Jupiter symphony, but it 
was unwise to present it in any form than that which 
Mozart himself has authorized. The omission of the 
repeats (in the Jupiter Symphony) was a double 
mistake, a mistake of taste and a mistake of 
policy...The New Philharmonic Society stands in the 
position of a Reformer; it represents free trade in art. 
and aims at abolishing monopoly. The more difficult 
its office the greater the pains should bestow on 
attaining as nearly as possible, the desired perfection. 

Instead of reading a lesson to the old Philharmonic, it 
has left itself open, in the present instance, to a fair and 
unanswerable rebuke from the partisans of that 
society. 44 

Davison, however, could evidently find no other fault with Berlioz 
conducting. 


Beyond this, however, criticism has nothing to object. 

A more perfect execution of Mozart's magnificent 
symphony was probably never heard. 45 

Both the extraction of the Beethoven movements and this 
omission of repeats seem to be rare exceptions in the life of a 
conductor who always championed the authority of the score. 
Londoners were generally considered very set in their ways and we 
have already discussed (in previous chapters) the artistic concessions 
which Mendelssohn found it necessaiy to make in London. It is 
possible that Davison knew something which we do not, but there is 
already a pattern developing of Berlioz, the practical musician, in 
conflict with Berlioz, the idealist and theorist. 


Encores 

Related to the omission of repeats and the isolation of 
movements was the practice of encoring movements on public 
demand, which essentially adds a repeat of the whole movement 
preceded by audience applause. (Did performers take the internal 


44 Musiccd World. (London). March. 27, 1852. 

4 ^T imes (London). March 25, 1852; Musiccd World (London). March. 27. 1852. 
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repeats as well in an encore?) Although Berlioz seems not to have 
approved of the practice (along with most critics) it seems to have 
been the least important of his battles and he occasionally complied. 
Hogarth is glad that it is only occasional: "The repetition of the last- 
mentioned pieces [the Gluck selections] was insisted upon, but the 
conductor properly resisted the demands of encore for the former 
[Weber's Overture to Oberori)" 46 Speaking about the same Gluck 
selections, Davison doesn’t seem to mind. He says simply that "the 
whole selection was repeated—in obedience to an unanimous demand 
from the audience.” 47 In this case, it appears that Berlioz responded 
to an encore of the entire selection, and even Berlioz couldn't object 
to the repetition of a set of highlights. 

Davison, however, does not mention that during the second 
performance of the Ninth Symphony on June 9th, 1852, the scherzo 
was encored. 48 This would seem to be a more serious issue, but 
Berlioz is silent. Although it changes the proportions of the work 
(just like a repeat) Davison assumes that Berlioz is just being practical. 
In the performance of the Mendelssohn Symphony in A [’’Italian'') the 
andante was "unanimously encored," but when the finale "was also 
redemanded, M. Berlioz, doubtless taking the length of the concert 
into consideration, declined to comply with the general wish.” 49 

It appears then that Berlioz tried to resist the common practice 
of encoring individual movements, but that he occasionally gave in. 
Berlioz also said nothing about applause between movements being 
destructive to the integrity of a complete symphony, a position 
generally accepted in the twentieth century. 


Timbre 


^Illustrated London News (London. March 27. 1852. 

47 Times (London). March 25, 1852. 

48 Hogarth, however, does mention it(with no additional comment) in the 

Illustrated London News, June 12. 1852. The Morning Chronicle also mentions 
it with no reprimand “The lovely scherzo was re-demanded with enthusiasm, 
and with its fantastically dancing measures, was played the second time with 
even more airy delicacy and perfect appreciation than the first." Morning 
Chronicle (London), June 10. 1852. The critic adds that “had the thing been 
reasonable" the adagio would have been repeated as well. 

4 ^Times (London), May. 28. 1852. 
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Instruments 

An interesting aspect of Berlioz's conservative (or preservative) 
nature is his insistence on the exact instruments requested in the 
score. Not only does he protest against reorchestration, but he 
requests that conductors not allow their clarinet players to substitute 
B flat instruments when A or D clarinets are specified in the score. 

The timbre of the specific clarinet is considered essential to the work. 
"A habit as vicious, and still more baneful" is the use of "horns with 
cylinders and pistons" 50 and especially of using the horn in F, 
regardless of the key. As always, Berlioz endows the composer with a 
tremendous vision which includes virtually all aspects of the 
performance: 

This custom gives rise to a host of inconveniences, 
from which the conductor should use all his efforts to 
preserve the works of composers who know how to 
write. As to those others, it must be confessed, the 
disaster is of much less consequence. 51 

Berlioz seems to be saying that the orchestration matters more in a 
great piece than in a mediocre one, which perhaps is not worth 
preserving anyway. Certainly it is in Berlioz’s own score that the 
sound of a specific type of matters most. Ironically, while most of 
Berlioz’s suggestions were eventually taken up in his own century, this 
particular one had to wait until our own. Although it is still common 
practice to perform Berlioz’s music with the modem equivalents of his 
instruments, the first recording of the Symphonic fantastique with 
period instruments was finally made by Roger Norrington in 1989. 52 

Doubling 

Given Berlioz's extreme position on the type of instrument, it is 
interesting that he does not consider the number of instruments (and 
players) and therefore the total volume of sound, essential. The 
practice of doubling winds quickly became accepted and standardized 


5 ®Berlioz/Treatise. 256. 

51 Berlioz/Treatise, 256. 

52 Hector Berlioz. Symphonie fantasique. Rogem Norrington and The London 
Classical Players. (Hayes Middlesex. England: EMI Records Ltd. 1989) CDC 7 
49541 2. 
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in most orchestras, although from early on four bassoons were also 
common in many orchestras. 53 From the following passage it is 
apparent that (a) doubling is less common in England and Cb) that 
Berlioz does not consider it a threat to the integrity of the musical 
work. 


We doubt, however, if Beethoven would have approved 
of the additions to the brass instruments, and more 
particularly to the doubling of the hom parts, which in 
the second theme of the first movement is equally 
unnecessary and obtrusive. We are aware it is the 
French custom, but all French customs are not 
necessarily good. These, however, are matters of 
taste. 54 

Although Davison does not approve, he also considers the number of 
instruments to be discretionary and not essential. In Berlioz's 
monster performance of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony (see above) he 
not only doubled, but more than tripled the size of the orchestra. This 
apparently does not violate his principle of timbrel integrity. 

Perhaps even more astonishing is that the Gluck selections (also 
mentioned above) from the opening concert of the New Philharmonic 
Society apparently included the aria of Thoas from Gluck’s Iphigenia 
in Tauride sung bv the entire male chorus . Davison notes that 

Here, however, recitative and air. instead of being 
confided to a single voice, as in the score of Gluck, were 
sung by a number of male voices in unison—a manifest 
and unjustifiable violation of the composer's 
intention. 55 

It is hard to imagine how Berlioz could have defended himself from 
Davison’s charge. Of the same incident, Chorley remarks that 

M. Berlioz must again be reckoned with as a corrupt 
purist for permitting so coarsening a process in so fine 
a song as the declamation of it in unison by many 
voices. 56 


S^Holoman. Performance Practice: Music after 1600, p. 328. 
^Times (London). March. 25. 1852. 

55 Times (London). March 25. 1852. 

56 Athenaeum, (London). March 27. 1852. 
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Chorley, it should be noted, is consistently more extreme than even 
Berlioz on this matter. He writes elsewhere that the Beethoven 
symphonies, 

are too delicate in detail to bear being rendered by a 
very large orchestra, in which to balance the stringed 
instruments, the wind instruments would have to be 
doubled. 57 

Henry Smart finds it less offensive. 

The recitative song of Thoas. with which it commences, 
was executed by several male voices, instead of being 
given as a solo, a deviation which caused some surprise 
amongst the musical legitimists, who demand perfect 
integrity in the performance of the works of the great 
masters. 58 

The critic for the Morning Chronicle also seems not to mind either 
but the Spectator printed a stem rebuke. 

It is evident that music of which action and spectacle 
are essential adjuncts cannot receive due effect in a 
concert-room; and the strange expedient (properly 
censured by our morning contemporaries) was resorted 
to of putting Thoas’s address to the multitude~a piece 
of recitative—into the mouths of a dozen chorus- 
singers. who sang or roared it in unison, very coarsely 
and much out of tune. This was bad musically, for it 
destroyed the contrast between the single voice of the 
King and the responsive acclaim of the people: and it 
was an outrage against all dramatic propriety. Such 
music, however, cannot fail to have certain effect, in 
whatever way it is performed. 59 

The only hint that Berlioz gives is his principle of proportion 
and balance between the sections of the orchestra. 60 He opposed the 
contemporary practice of adding brass without increasing the number 
of strings. 


Equilibrium has been destroyed, the violins are 
scarcely heard, and the result is a detestable 
ensemble. 61 


57 Ch orley/MGM I. 11. 

58 Sunday Times (London). March 28. 1852 

59 Spectator (London). March 27. 1852. Mendelssohn ran into this criticism that 
works from the opera stage do not work well on the concert stage. 

®bSee also Barzun /Berlioz I. 452flf and 454. 

Berlioz/ trade, 294. 
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Berlioz was hardly alone in this. During the course of the nineteenth 
century most orchestras gradually increased the proportion of strings 
to winds. Fetis also complained that in orchestras where the strings 
“had not yet been augmented” the balance was broken. 62 This 
practice undoubtedly made it easier to balance strings and winds, but 
by the end of the century it also meant that an orchestra properly 
balanced for Brahms was not correctly balanced for Mozart. In 1899, 
Ebenezer Prout recommended the now common practice of reducing 
the number of strings for eighteenth century symphonies. 63 Berlioz, 
as has been demonstrated, was less concerned with the total volume of 
sound. Berlioz only wanted the overall balance to be faithful to the 
original balance. In accordance with this principle, his requests for 
more players in both Leipzig and Stuttgart are always for more string 
players. The New Philharmonic was a larger orchestra than Gluck had 
ever seen. Although Davison thought that "surely, in this great 
metropolis some singer, foreign or native, might have been found both 
able and willing to execute the recitative and air of the Scythian.” 64 
Perhaps Berlioz felt that so soloist could sing over so large an 
orchestra. (Note Berlioz’s own choral recitatives in his Romeo and 
Juliet ) It is also possible that Berlioz thought that no soloist could 
have the desired effect in the cavernous Exeter Hall. Several of the 
critics complained that Exeter Hall was simply too big for orchestral 
music. 

The first allegro [of the Mozart Jupiter Symphony] was 
somewhat deficient in brilliancy and fire.—partly, 
perhaps, because it was taken too slow, and partly 
because Exeter Hall may be too large for this kind of 
music. Except in the decidedly forte passages, the 
volume of sound did not “fill" the hall, and some of the 
pianos were almost inaudible. 65 


62 M. Fetis. “On the Revolutions of the Orchestra." Harmonicon [N.S.] September 
9 1828. p. 196. 

^Ebenezer Prout, The Orchestra. 2 vols. (London, 1897). reprint ed.. Saint Clair 
Shores. Mich.: Scholarly Press, 1972), vol. II, p. 84 . Prout. however, also 
recommended editing scores. His suggestions for the Beethoven ninth 
symphony follow Wagner’s. 

S^Times (London), March 25. 1852. 

65 Spectator (London). March 27. 1852 
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Two points emerge from this discussion. One is that Berlioz 
never considered the total volume of sound to be an essential quality of 
the musical work. Berlioz was ahead of his time, but it would be 
another half-century before anyone proposed that the exact number of 
musicians was important. For Berlioz it was radical enough to argue 
that the proportion of winds, brass and strings should remain as the 
composer had intended it. Two is that Berlioz again emerges an 
eminently practical musician. Given a special situation, like an 
enormous orchestra, an outdoor concert or an unusually large hall, 
Berlioz is willing to balance his principles with the needs of the 
situation. It seems inconceivable that Berlioz was not aware that his 
doubling of the tenor recitative would destroy the dramatic effect of 
his beloved Gluck. It can only have been a compromise with some 
other principle, twelve tenors is better than one tenor that no one can 
hear. 

Orchestration 

Given Berlioz’s objection to substituting valved horns for natural 
ones, it is hardly a surprise to learn that he had only bad things to say 
about those who added cymbals and ophicleides to Mozart. If timbre 
and the exact type of instrument used are essential, than how much 
the more so is the general orchestration. Berlioz's understanding of 
the ontological status of orchestration, however, is more complicated 
than it first appears. It is not just that we should respect what the 
composer wrote, it is that sound is becoming a fundamental property 
of composition. 

Berlioz divided the instruments into eleven choirs based upon 
the mode of the production of sound. While a routine division today, it 
was unique to begin with the natural basis of sound: 

Any sounding body put to use by the composer is a 
musical instrument. From this follows the division of 
the means at present at his disposal. 66 

This treatment of the sounding of the instrument as a fundamental 
property was a radical departure from the usual assumption that one 


6 ®Berlioz/Treatise. 2. 
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instrument, usually the piano, was the prototype. With the keyboard as 
the basic instr um ent, there usually follows an accompanying 
assumption (it is unclear whether one “causes” the other) that 
harmony is the fundamental element of music. Orchestration, and 
sometimes even melody, therefore, becomes an incidental or auxiliary 
quality. 

The real question is not one concerning the relative 
capacity of this or that composer for the invention of 
characteristic melodies to be sung upon the lyric stage, 
but rather concerning the form in which it is thought 
necessary to embody such melodies. 67 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the German, British and 
American historians became especially obsessed with the natural 
inferiority of form and harmony and the artificial externality of melody 
and orchestration. The Italians were though to be especially 
susceptible to getting carried-away with melody and the French were 
thought to be easily lured into excessive sensual display. 

The dangerous susceptibility of the French nature to 
specious show and mere external effect seems 
peculiarly liable to mislead them when it comes to 
great or imposing occasions. 68 

In a century which often thought that sound was external to 
music, Berlioz argued that sound was integral to music. The orchestra 
was 


a great instrument capable of making heard, 
simultaneously or in succession, a multitude of sounds 
of diverse character, and whose power is mild or 
colossal depending both on whether it unites all or a 
part of the means now available...and on the skill (or 
lack of it) in the choice and placing of these means 
under favorable acoustical conditions. 69 

Berlioz makes a distinction between instrumentation, which is merely 
a technical discipline or the study of the range and power of each 


67 Edward Dannreuther. Wagner and. the Reform of Opera. (London: Augener & 
Co. 1904), p. 21. 

68 Sir Charles Hubert Hastings Parry. The Art of Music. (London: Kegan Paul, 
1893) reprint ed.. The Evolution of Music (New York: D. Appleton-Centuiy Co., 
1906), p.311. 

69 Berlioz/Treatise. 297. 
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instrument and orchestration which is an art of expression which 
Berlioz says is akin to poetry. 70 For Berlioz, the poetic aspect of 
instrumentation is “as little teachable as the art of inventing beautiful 
melodies, beautiful chord successions, or rhythmic figures that are 
original and potent.” 71 

Berlioz's position on the importance of orchestration is made 
even more clear during an argument against the practice of judging 
composition prize pieces from a reading on the piano. 

Does anyone seriously maintain that one can judge the 
true quality of an orchestral work emasculated in this 
fashion? Nothing could be further from the truth. The 
piano can give an impression of the orchestra when one 
has already heard the work complete; memory, set off 
by the act of hearing it again, supplies what is missing; 
the music affects you by recollection. But with a new 
work, and in music's present state of development, this 
is impossible. 72 

While this might seem routine in our own day (where we have tried to 
restore the original instruments in an attempt to rediscover the 
essences of many works) it was a radically new theory in a world of 
musical events. Berlioz complained that when a symphonic work was 
played on the piano, "The whole idea, the essence and genius of the 
passage in fact, is destroyed or distorted." 73 

If this was true for a Beethoven symphony, then how much the 
more so for a Berlioz symphony. Berlioz naturally based his conception 
of a "musical work" on his own musical works in which orchestration 
was integrated into the musical fabric to a greater degree than it had 
for any composer before him. Berlioz's musical ideas are more fragile 
than most composer's, and it is Berlioz’s own scores that demonstrate 
most aptly his theory that timbre, instrumentation, dynamics and 
tempi are integral to the score. Conversely, it is the fragility of 
Berlioz's own music that motivated his crusade to protect the integrity 


70 Berlioz/Treatise. 2. 

71 Berlioz/Treatise. 297. See also Baizun/Berlioz I. 451. 

72 Berlioz/ Memoirs./ Cairns. Ill Berlioz is arguing here that it is impossible to 
separate an appraisal of the "work" from an appraisal of its performance after 
only one hearing: a remarkably phenomenological view for the middle of the 
19th century. (More below.) 

7 3Berlioz/ Memoirs. /Caims. 112. 
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of otiier composers' works. Even Berlioz’s scores reflect his 
knowledge that his music was fragile. His scores contain an 
unprecedented amount of detail and nuance, and even include 
directions and su gg estions for the conductor. 

Berlioz's contemporaries were highly aware of Berlioz's facility 
and dependence on orchestration. Moscheles wrote that 

I only know this work [the Fantastic Symphony] from 
the pianoforte copy, and am therefore not competent to 
form a judgement upon it. but I shall be with difficulty 
won over to it, because I feel very strongly Berlioz's 
want of melody, rhythm, phrasing and contrapuntal 
proportions. I have heard his overtures "Francs Juges' 
and Benvenuto Cellini' performed with full orchestra, 
but this effective instrumentation could not 
compensate, in my judgement, for the loss of the 
qualities I have referred to... 74 

Contemporary music critics had much the same reaction. After a 
second hearing of the complete Romeo and Juliet the critic for the 
Spectator wrote. 

We admired the richness and novelty of the orchestral 
colouring, but felt as strongly as ever the absence of 
regular design, symmetry of form, and grateful melody, 

—the most essential elements, as we have always 
conceived them to be of musical beauty. 75 

Given the bias against orchestration in his century, it is hardly 
surprising that this became a standard criticism of Berlioz’s music. It 
was considered too tied to the external and the surface effect and 
lacking in internal intellectual depth. Sir Hubert Parry wrote 

The means are in excess of the requirements, or rather 
what should be means become requirements, because 
the effect is made by the instruments, and often not at 


74 Moscheles. 97-8: Moscheles/Coleridge II. 294. "Ich kenne dieses Werk nur im 
Clavierausug, konnte daher kein competentes Urtheii daruber abgeben doch 
werde ich schwerlich dajur gewonnen werden. weil ich seinen Mangel an 
Melodie, Rhythmus, Phraseologie und contrapunctischen Proportionen zu sehr 
JuhLe. Seine Ouvertureru fiances juges und Benvenuto Cellini haJbe ich mil 
ganzem Orchester gehbrt: doch konnte mich seine effectreiche Instrumentation 
nichtfur die Soeben genannten Mangel entschddigen...” 

Spectator (London). May 1. 1852. 
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all by the music which they are the means of 
expressing. 76 

Parry was trained by Wagner's English disciple Edward Dannreuther 
and he displays many of the typical German biases against French 
music. This comment demonstrates just how radical Berlioz was in 
insisting that these "external" qualities were really essential, at a time 
when a bias toward music as pure form persisted. Even his own 
French biographers were critical of Berlioz’s conception of the 
elements of music. 

Berlioz seems to ignore what he missed in being unable 
to play the piano, an instrument which holds the key to 
the science of harmony...the true, the practical kind of 
harmony. 77 

That, perhaps, is true. In an age where the piano served as the modal 
for a music which was based upon harmony and internal structure, 
Berlioz constructed his own music and his own theory of musical 
works which placed the sounding instrument and the art of arranging 
sound at its center. 


Suppressions and Cuts 

Another common change to a composer’s score was the simple 
deletion of a part (suppression) or an entire section (cut). 
Suppressions and simplifications of parts is another way to alter the 
sound of the music, but neither seems to have bothered him as much 
as the more blatant forms of reorchestration. The most common 
suppressions mentioned by Berlioz are (1) the lack of true tremolo 
from the string players due to the "action of the arm necessary for 
producing a true tremolo," 78 (2) the simplification of double-bass 
parts "from idleness, also or from a dread of being unable to achieve 


7 ®Sir Charles Hubert Hastings Parry. The Art of Music. (London: Kegan Paul. 
1893) reprint ed.. The Evolution of Music (New York: D. Appleton-Centuiy Co.. 
1906). p. 278. 

77 Edmond Hippeau. Berlioz et son temps (Paris: 1890). Quoted from 
Barzun/Berlioz I. 450 fn 10. 

7 ^Berlioz/Treatise. 256. 
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certain difficulties" 79 and (3) the complete absence of parts due to 
miscounting or lack of interest. 

I should also say that this same harpist (in the Le 
Sylphe story above) a few days before, had played in the 
orchestra of the festival: being seated near me. Noticing 
that he left off playing in a tutti. I said--"Why do you not 
play?"—"It would be useless." said he. "they would not 
hear me." He did not admit that it was either useful to 
the ensemble, or suitable for himself, to play without 
his harp being remarked amongst all the other 
instruments; so that, if this doctrine were in force, we 
should at every instant, nearly always in the tuttis, 
have the second-flute, the second-oboe, the second- 
clarinet, the third and fourth horns, and all the violas 
giving the same reason for leaving off playing. There is 
no need to tell you that this noble aspirant has not 
again set foot, and never will set foot, in any orchestra 
placed under my direction. 80 

Cuts, even in Beethoven, also seem not to bother him in the 
same way as changes in orchestration. He makes the following 
observation with no comment or ill remark: "we have the example of 
Kreutzer making numerous cuts in one of Beethoven's symphonies [No. 
2 in D]." 81 

Relative to his other crusades, Berlioz has rather little to say 
about these cuts and suppression. According to Berlioz, "such 
suppressions happen rather rarely: but the system of additions, on the 
contrary is in full force" 82 and so consequently, Berlioz spends more 
time on additions. Deletions are also perhaps less invasive of the 
original work, and the cut material can always be uncut. 


Additions 

Additions, however, infuriate Berlioz, perhaps because they were 
so common. 


Five years ago they were giving at Baden a new and 
charming opera, composed expressly for the season, 
and entitled "Le Sylphe." They had engaged a harpist 
from Paris to play the orchestral accompaniment for 
an important vocal number. Inwardly persuaded that a 


79 Berlioz/Treatise. 256. 
SOBerlioz/Address, 95. 

81 Berlioz/Memoirs. /Caims, 92. 
82 Berlioz/Address. 95. 
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man of his value owed it to himself to make some 
commotion in Germany, since he had condescended to 
come: and persuaded that the author of the opera would 
not write a solo for the harp which the action of the 
lyric dr ama in question did not naturally suggest, our 
harpist provided one for himself, by clandestinely 
writing what may be called a little harp-concerto. On 
the evening of the first representation of ”Le Sylphe,” 
just at the moment when, after the ritomello of the 
orchestra, the singer was about to commence the air, 
our virtuoso, taking advantage of a moment's silence, 
cooly began his "concerto," to the dismay of the 
conductor, of all the band, of the singer, and of the 
unfortunate composer: who, perspiring with anxiety 
and indignation thought he was in the middle of some 
horrid dream. I was there. The composer is 
philosophical and accordingly did not lose much of his 
embonpoint over the affair: it was I who got thin for 
him. Now gentlemen, do you approve of the harp- 
concerto?—and of this compulsory collaboration of 
virtuoso and composer? 83 


Here again, Berlioz's accusations fall into three categories: 
f 11 Flutes 

Berlioz did not approve of flute players playing their parts up an 
octave simply to be better heard. 


Flute-players, accustomed to be above the other wind 
instruments, and not admitting that their part can be 
written below that of clarinets or hautboys, frequently 
transpose entire passages an octave higher. 84 


In the Memoirs Berlioz also accuses Guillou, the first flute at the Opera 
of this 85 and says that the first flute in Stuttgart, Kruger, has a 
"tendency to introduce trills and gruppetti when the composer has 
refrained from writing them." 86 


(21 Cymbals and Trombones 

In the Memoirs, Berlioz describes how he and his friends would 
go to the Opera and heckle the performance. 


88 Berlioz/Address. 94-95. 

84 Berlioz/Treatise. 256. 

85 Berlioz/Memo£rs./Cairns. 81. 

86 Berlioz/Memoirs,/Caims. 277. The first chair wind players in Hechingen are 
also sanctioned for the same. {Berhoz/Memoirs./ Caims. 281.) 
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I denounced the offenders then and there publicly and 
in a loud, clear voice; and I can vouch for it that there is 
no form of criticism so effective. 87 

He mentions the additions of trombones and cymbals in particular and 
that in the short pause after the end of a piece he yelled out "There 
are no cymbals there. Who dared to correct Gluck?" 88 Drums and 
ophicleide were also the favorite addition of the British 
conductor/arranger Costa. It is hardly a surprise that Berlioz would 
oppose these changes in the sound of these works. Singers however, 
form a class by themselves. 


(3) Singers 

In the war between composers and performers, Berlioz's war 
with singers was perhaps the most intense and vitriolic. 

I take this occasion, gentlemen, to address to you a 
question. 1 am informed that you have lately approved 
a work on the art of singing, the author of which, 
unfortunately a man of intellect and talent, declares 
that it is not only the right but the duty of the singer to 
embroider airs of expression; to change certain 
passages in them according to his own views; to modify 
them in a hundred different ways: in short, to pose as 
the collaborator of the composer, and to make up for 
his deficiencies. 89 

Berlioz has his own mixture of explanations for this practice. 

In all such cases of singers refusing to perform a part as 
it is written, a quarter is genuine difficulty, a quarter 
ignorance, and a good half wanton caprice. 90 

Berlioz is apparently not talking about subtle modification of 
phrasing or tempo or other performance "nuances." He is talking 
about changing the notes in a passage "in a hundred different ways." 91 


87 Berlioz/Memo£rs./Caims. 82. 

^Berhoz/Memoirs, /Cairns. 82. Ernest Legouve’s description of his first meeting 
with Berlioz confirms this. He was at a performance of Freischutz when he saw 
a young man stand up and yell "Not two flutes, you scoundrels! Two piccolos!" 
The next day he discovered it was Berlioz he had seen, (from a footnote to old 
Holmes/Newman Berlioz /Memoirs., 54) 

89 Berlioz/Address. 91. Berlioz also tells in the Memoirs 

(Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 323) about the situation in German opera houses.) 

^Berlioz/Memoirs./Cairns. 352. 

9 1 Berlioz/Address. 92. 
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The charge here is aimed at singers, who did exercise a rather free 
hand in the first half of the nineteenth century. To Berlioz, severe 
problems required severe solutions and he favored a stiff penalty for 
such crimes. "The composer does not favor suicide, I know; but if he 
had a pistol in his hand it might be dangerous for the tenor ." 92 He also 
had a more pragmatic solution which he claims to have used in 
London. 

Gentlemen, "said I [to the orchestra], "when we arrive at 
that passage, look well at me; and , should the singer 
dare to disfigure it as he has just now done, I will make 
the sign for you to stop short. I forbid you to play, and 
he will sing without accompaniment. 93 

More dangerous even than singers, however, were conductors since 
there are so few good ones. 

We often complain of there being so few good singers, 
but good conductors are rarer still and in the great 
majority of cases far more necessary and potentially 
dangerous to the composer. 94 

While all of this seems rather routine to us today, it was quite 
radical in its day. All of this new thinking, however, flowed from 
Berlioz’s new compositional technique. It was not just that Bach lived 
in a different era when music was reworked or reorchestrated for 
virtually every performance, it was that Bach’s music, and the music of 
virtually every other composer of the seventeenth, eighteenth and 
nineteenth century, was sturdier. Bach chorales sound fine on cellos 
and Mozart string quartets work almost as well with saxophones as 
they do with strings. Berlioz’s music, however, is intricately tied to its 
orchestration and sound. It could simply not withstand the kinds of 
alteration usually accorded to Rossini’s and even Beethoven’s music. 
Berlioz, therefore, tried to elevate the status of sound so that it would 
be protected as part of the musical work. 


92 ”Berlioz/Address, 92. 

93 Berlioz/Address, 92. What happened in London is reported in Ganz/Berlioz. 45) 
via Taine: "I was conducting the orchestra at Drury Lane when a lady sang Voi 
che sapete with Jioriiure etc. I stopped everything and said. "Mademoiselle, is 
it your music master who has penciled in these embellishments for your 
song?'—"Yes. Sir," she replied. "Well, tell him from me that he's a fool. You will 
sing the song as it is. or we shall not accompany you." 

94 Berlioz/ Memoirs, /Caims.58. 
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Tempo 

For Berlioz, the determination of the tempo was of equally great 
importance, and it was one of the central duties of the conductor. 

The conductor is. above all. bound to possess a clear 
idea of the principal points and character of the work 
of which he is about to superintend the performance or 
study; in order that he may without hesitation or 
mistake, at once determine the time of each movement 
desired by the composer. 95 

As we would expect, it is the tempo "desired by the composer" which 
is the correct one and Berlioz has a hierarchy for ascertaining this 
"true time." The best method is directly from the composer. The 
second best method is to take the tempo that tradition has passed 
along from the composer. Berlioz does not specify how one can 
ascertain the accuracy of the traditional tempo, but Davison, at least 
thinks that Berlioz understands such traditions: 

M. Berlioz, whose reception, on appearing in the 
orchestra, was highly flattering, seems to be deeply 
versed in the "traditions" of this kind of music, and his 
indication of the times of each movement was as 
correct as his manner of beating was clear decided and 
emphatic. 96 

And on his historic performance of Beethoven's Ninth: 

Berlioz reading of this extraordinary composition was 
the true German reading, his tempi were the true 
German tempi, his lights and shadows the true German 
lights and shadows—in other words those of Beethoven 
himself. 97 

It is interesting how fully Berlioz trusts this traditional tempo. 

Lindpainter. in his conducting of both operas 
[Freischutz and La muette] astonished me by the 
rapidity of some of his tempos. I noticed that many 
German kapellmeisters, among others Mendelssohn. 

Krebs and Guhr. showed the same tendency. 98 


^Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 

98 T&nes (London). March 25, 1852. 

Times (London). April 15. 1852. Davison's review often comment on the correct 
use of tempo. See also May 28, 1852 
98 Berlioz/ Memoirs. /Caims. 276. 
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Wagner had essentially the same complaint, but Wagner would never 
have changed his own practice in favor of a more traditional one. The 
English, however, apparently favored slower tempos. Reviewing a 
Philharmonic concert in the summer of 1842 Chorley wrote 

Mr. W.S. Bennett, the conductor, who gave out the first 
three movements in German time, which his subjects 
executed in English tempo, a constant strife being thus 
kept up, most detrimental in effect. In the finale, the 
conductor seemed to us in fault, as pushing to a gallop a 
strain meant by the composer merely to move 
cheerfully forward." 

Berlioz believed that the Germans must know the "authentic 
traditions" better than he did and he was more willing to trust 
tradition than his own feeling for how fast the music should go. As 
regards the French works, however, 

I must positively state that the extreme speed at which 
certain parts of these works are taken...amounts, 
however unwittingly, to a serious distortion of the 
music. 100 

He could not have said more clearly that tempo is an essential quality 
of the musical work. 

If neither the composer nor a reliable tradition is available, 
however, then "he must have recourse to the indications of the 
metronome." 101 Since tempo is such an essential aspect of the score, 
Berlioz encourages composers "not to neglect placing metronome 
indications in their works." 102 

When all else fails (as often does "in the ancient masterpieces, 
written at a period when the metronome was not invented" 103 ) a 
conductor must turn to 

his own instinct, his feeling—more or less 
distinguishing, more or less just—of the author's 


Athenaeum (London). May 21, 1842. p. 460. 
1 ^Berlioz/Memoirs. / Cairns. 276. 
iOlserlioz/Treatise, 246. 
1 b 2 Berlioz/Treatise, 246. 
103B er ii OZ /'p r eatise. 246 . 
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style...the individual feeling of the orchestral 
conductor must then become the sole authority. 104 

Although Berlioz believes that this method has a maximum accuracy of 
only 60%, it is the best option available. 105 

Berlioz again assumes that all music is like his own and that a 
change of tempo is a clear distortion of the musical work. Berlioz 
makes the provision that in cases where a composer left only the 
general Italian tempo marking, that one must follow instinct, but there 
still seems no room for a range of acceptable tempos. 


Preference for Fast Tempos 

Like Mendelssohn, the evidence supports the conclusion that 
Berlioz preferred fast and steady tempos. Speaking of the Beethoven's 
Ninth performance in London, Davison writes: 

The scherzo was equally well timed, and the scherzo, 
for the first time in our remembrance, played as fast as 
it should be....M. Berlioz very properly took the 
recitatives in "tempo guisto." without which it is 
impossible they can go well...The enormous rapidity 
with which the concluding movements were taken did 
not once endanger the steadiness and precision of the 
execution. 106 

Two weeks later, after a performance of Mendelssohn's Symphony in 
A, Davison wrote almost the same phrase. 

For the first time in England the times of every 
movement were correctly taken. The allegro vivace was 
really "vivace." and the saltarello was given in presto 
time, as its character demands, and as the author has 
indicated in the score. 107 

Not all of the critics were as pleased as Davison with these fast 
tempos. 


It struck us, however, that, in approaching the close, [of 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony] M. Berlioz urged the 


1 b 4 Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 

105"w e are compelled to admit that these guides are too often insufficient and 
elusive. Of this we have proof in seeing how old operas are given in towns where 
the traditional mode of performance no longer exists. In ten different kinds of 
time, there will always be at least four taken wrongly." Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 

1 0®7Tmes (London), May 13. 1852. See also April 15. 1852. 

1 d 7 Times (London), May 28, 1852. 
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chorus too rapidly forward. His intention was, that the 
joy, as it reached its climax, should be “fast and 
furious"; but he forgot the maxim which Beethoven 
himself applied to the performance of his own 
symphonies, that large bodies must move slowly. 108 

According to Berlioz, at least, slow tempos were common in England. 
About the nicest thing Berlioz said about Costa's conducting was "The 
overture [to the Magic Flute] was played by the Covent Garden 
orchestra with finish and precision, though the tempo adopted by Mr. 
Costa was rather lacking in animation." 109 (The evidence in chapter 4 
and appendix 2, however, indicates that England’s tempos were 
relatively fast. Perhaps Berlioz liked them even faster.) Berlioz, 
however, complained about the slow tempos not only in England, but 
about "the sluggishness and perfunctoriness of the tempos" at the 
Opera. 110 Even just slowing the tempo for rehearsal purposes 
bothered him. He wrote that, "nothing is so dreadful as this 
devitalizing of rhythm!" 111 His advice that "it would be absurd to 
attempt to beat the three in a bar of one of Beethoven's scherzos” is 
another indication that he liked them fast. 112 

Berlioz also complained (as did Wagner) about the lack of 
extreme tempos and dynamics in contemporaiy playing. 

There are men in the prime of life, of a lymphatic 
temperament, whose blood seems to circulate 
moderato. If they have to conduct an allegro assai. they 
gradually slacken it to moderato; if on the contrary, it 
be a largo or andante sostenuto, provided the piece be 
prolonged, they will, by dint of progressive animation, 
attain a moderato long before the end....These people 
are the bom enemies of all characteristic music and the 
greatest destroyers of style. 113 

He didn’t like the chorus in Frankfurt because "they sang at a constant 
mezzo forte, and could not conceal their boredom with the 
proceedings.” However, he liked the Stuttgart orchestra because "they 


iQ^Spectator (London). May 15. 1852 
^Journal des Debats (Paris). June 1851; Ganz/Berlioz. 111. 
See also Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 243. 

I ^Berlioz/ Memoirs./Cairns, 354. 

111 Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims, 284. 

112 Berlioz/Treatise, 248. 

II ^Berlioz/Treatise. 253. 
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read not only the note but the nuance as well; from the first not ap or 
anf a mezzo forte or a smorzando, escapes them." 114 Since Berlioz 
own music does not hold up well when it is played moderato and 
mezzoforte, it seems logical that Berlioz disliked that style of 
conducting. 


Steady Tempos 

While it does not seem that Berlioz was as steady in his tempos 
as was Mendelssohn, there is evidence that Berlioz preferred steady 
tempos, or perhaps more accurately, that Berlioz did not approve of 
conductors who introduced tempo variation which was not in the 
score. 

While Berlioz approved of the metronome for determining the 
"original time" he said 

I do not mean to say by this that it is necessary to 
imitate the mathematical regularity of the metronome; 
all music so performed would become of freezing 
stiffness and I even doubt whether it would be possible 
to observe so flat a uniformity during a certain number 
of bars. 115 


On the other hand when he went in June of 1851 to see a 
performance of R Franco Arciero (Freischutz in Italian) at Covent 
Garden that proported to use his recitatives from Paris while actually 
using Costa's, he wrote. 

The overture admirable played, was encored, despite 
the fact that Mr. Costa introduced an untimely 
ritardando in the midst of the most furious excitement 
of the coda, and despite the use of a modest big drum, a 
single one. and an honest ophicleide with which he 
thought it was his business to enrich Weber’s 
orchestration. 116 


114 Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 278. In describing a performance he had not heard 
of his Francs-Juges” overture Berlioz writes to Schumann (Feb 19, 1837) 
'imagine the effect of the movements in the adagio taken twice as fast as they 
ought to have been, with a corresponding slowness in the allegro, the result 
being to produce that monotonous mezzo termine so insupportable to any one 
possessing he slightest musical sentiment.” Quoted from Kolodin. The 
Composer as Listener , (New York: Horizon Press. 1958). p. 249. 

11 ^Berlioz/Treatise. 246. 

11 & journal des Debats June 1851, quoted from Ganz. Berlioz in London p. 107 
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While Berlioz seems to have avoided the introduction of ritardandi, he 
did not always avoid the common accelerando to the climax. While the 
source is a little suspect (the only critic to mention this problem is 
the critic for the Spectator and he mentions it twice 117 ) it seems 
easily believable. 

M. Berlioz showed himself to be a skillful and judicious 
conductor; leaving nothing for the most fastidious 
criticism to lay hold of—except the sudden acceleration 
of the time toward the close of the Zauberflote overture; 
a new reading, for which there is no warrant in the 
score, and which is no improvement, the movement 
being to rapid from the beginning, that its acceleration 
has the effect of a breathless race to get to the end. the 
temptation to new readings, either on the stage or in the 
orchestra, is a dangerous one. The author’s expressed 
intentions are the safest guide; and had Mozart wished 
this change of time, he would no doubt have said so by 
writing “piu mosso" or “piu stretto." 118 

If true, it is well deserved criticism. No one else, however, seems to 
have noticed. Despite the regularity of the references to his 
“enthusiasm” and “energy” and the “enormous rapidity” of his 
tempos, 119 several critics complain of an “executive tameness” 120 
and deficiencies in “brilliance and fire” while others praise his 
“judgement” and “perfect steadiness” 121 

Berlioz’s reports of Wagner’s conducting and Chopin’s playing 
are equally revealing. Berlioz attributes the London critics' dislike of 
Wagner specifically to his tempo modulation: 

Wagner's delight at leaving London; renewal of the 
critics' fury against him following his last concert at 
Hanover Square, for he conducts in free style too, as 
Klindworth plays the piano. 122 

Earlier in this same letter Klindworth's 


117 See above (fn 108) for his account of Berlioz's rushing in the end of the 
Beethoven ninth symphony. 

1 ^Spectator (London). April 17, 1852. 

1 19Musical World (London). May. 15, 1852, p. 307; Times (London). May 13, 1852.) 

See also Spectator May. 15. 1852. 

120 Morning Chronicle (London). March. 25, 1852. 

Morning Chronicle (London). June 10. 1852; Sunday Times (London), June 13. 
1852. 

122 Letter to Theodore Ritter from London Tuesday July 3 1855. Berlioz/New 
Letters, 142-3. 
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Sempre tempo rubato" rendering of Henselt’s concerto 
is described as having kept Berlioz "dancing on a slack 
rope for the better part of an hour. 123 

Wagner, in return, found Berlioz to be a bit stiff in his 
conducting. 

I heard him perform some classical pieces, among 
others a Mozart symphony, and was perplexed, having 
heard him conduct his own compositions with such 
energy, to find him on these occasions to be just 
another time beater of the most ordinary kind. 124 

There seems no doubt from this double comparison that Berlioz was at 
least more steady than Wagner in his control of tempo. (Berlioz’s 
enjoyment of Wagner’s conducting in his own works in interesting in 
that it seems to corroborate Berlioz initial assumption it is impossible 
to separate the work from its performance upon a single hearing.) 

Berlioz also thought that Chopin used too much rubato. Berlioz 
believed that "Chopin chafed under the restraints of time, and to my 
mind pushed rhythmic freedom much too far...Chopin simply could 
not play in strict time." 125 Chopin's sense of rubato, however, is well 
documented by Eigeldinger, who notes that all of Chopin’s most 
reliable pupils reject the notion that his rubato involved any distortion 
of the time. 126 Berlioz and Mendelssohn were two of the very few 
people to criticize Chopin's subtle rubato and given the number and 


125 Ibid. For Wagner, tempo modulation was the primary job of the conductor. 

See chapter 8. 

124wagner/Life, 520. 

125 Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims, 436. See also Halle, 54. 

125 "In keeping time Chopin was inexorable, and some readers will be surprised to 
leam that the metronome never left his piano. Even in his much maligned 
tempo rubato. the hand responsible for the accompaniment would keep strict 
time, while the other hand, singing the melody, would free the essence of the 
musical thought from all rhythmic fetters." Carl Mikuli, Vorwort to Fr. 
Chopin's Pianoforte-Werk, ed. by Mikuli. 17 vol. (Leipzig: Kistner. 1880) and 
"Chopin required adherence to the strictest rhythm, hated all lingering and 
dragging, misplaced rubatos. as well as exaggerated ritardanos." Friederike 
Streicher in Frederick Niecks. Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician. 3rd 
ed. 2 vols. (London: Novello. 1902): II. 341 Both quoted from Jean-Jacques 
Eigeldinger. Chopin: pianist and teacher as seen by his pupils, trans. by Naomi 
Shohet with Kiysia Osostowicz and Roy Howat. ed. by Roy Howat. (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press. 1986): 34. 
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sources of the other accounts, this would also seem to indicate that 
both had an even more strict sense of meter than Chopin. 


3. Berlioz and Freischiitz at the Opera 

Berlioz would hardly be human if he didn't try to put the best 
face on this bizarre incident, but his description of events seems 
entirely consistent with most other accounts of these extraordinary 
events. 

I was on my way back from this long tour of Germany 
(1841) when Leon Pillet, the director of the Opera, 
decided that he would like to put on Freischiitz. But in 
Freischutz the musical numbers are interspersed with 
prose dialogue, as in our opera-comiques, whereas the 
conventions of the Opera require every word of the 
dramas or lyric tragedies performed there to be sung. It 
was therefore necessary to put spoken text into the 
recitative. M. Pillet suggested that I should do it. 127 

We can well imagine Berlioz's predicament. He, of course, suggested 
that no recitatives should be added, but since this was the condition of 
being performed at the Opera, Pillet simply said that if Berlioz would 
not do it, he would find someone "less dedicated to the glorification of 
his masterpiece.” 128 Berlioz finally accepted this situation, "but on the 
strict understanding that the work was performed in its entirety 
without a word or note being changed." 129 The story which follows is 
an interesting one because it pits Berlioz the idealist who wanted to 
preserve the "pristine integrity" of the work with the reality of mid¬ 
century performance practice. 

In March, it was announced that Berlioz would direct the 
rehearsals and compose the necessary recitatives and ballet for a new 
production of Robin des Bois . The Opera was, of course, hoping to 
profit from the success of the adaptation made sixteen years earlier by 
Castil-Blaze, but all they managed to do by this ploy was to anger both 
Berlioz and the Blaze family which legally owned the rights in France. 
The Opera-Comique also felt that this opera was being taken away from 


127 Berlioz/Memo£rs,/Caims, 350. 
128 Berlioz/Memoirs. / Cairns. 351. 
129 Berlioz/Memo£rs./Caims. 351. 
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them and so everyone objected and aimed at Berlioz. An anonymous 
article in the Revue des Deux Monies, 130 attempted to discredit 
Berlioz as a "faithful" conductor of ancient works. For the first time in 
his life, Berlioz attempted to respond to a criticism (although this 
letter was never printed.) 

Iphigeneia [at a recent concertlwas performed exactly 
as written: therefore no one can have heard any 
ophicleides in it. As for Palestrina...I performed it as 
written, without accompaniment. These are 
misstatements I wish to have corrected for they libel 
me in my capacity as interpreter of the great 
masters. 131 

A few months later the Gazette Musicale asked Wagner to supply an 
article or two on the subject of the opera. Wagner, assuming that 
Berlioz would write typically dramatic recitatives, condemned any 
change from Weber's original spoken text. 132 (Oddly Berlioz agreed to 
run these articles with only the disclaimer that 

we deemed it proper to publish this essay because on all 
questions it is right to hear both sides and our readers 
will find pleasure in seeing Freischutz treated 
exclusively as a German work. 133 

But Wagner also concluded that if Freischutz must be turned into a 
grand opera, Berlioz “a man of genius whose poetic verve is of 
irresistible energy.” was the man for the job. 134 By all accounts, 
however, Berlioz seems to have written convincing Weber-like 
recitative, but he "could not get the actors to abandon their slow 
emphatic style of singing recitative." 135 


!30 Barzun writes that it must have been written by Henri Blaze. Barzun/Berlioz I. 
405. 

Correspondence Indediles (1819-1868). Ed. Daniel Bernard (Paris: 1879) p. 132: 
Barzun/Berlioz, 405-6. 

Revue et Gazette Musicale de Paris May 23, 1841 reprinted in Ellis VII. 169- 
204. 

Revue e t Gazette Musicale de Paris. May 23. 1841. Edited by Berlioz himself 
from 1836 to 1837 this magazine was the result of an 1835 merger between the 
Gazette Musicale de Paris founded in 1834 by Maurice Schlesinger and Fetis’s 
Revue Musicale. 

134]^ . g ee also Barzun/Berlioz I. 407 and Wagner/PW VII, 178-182. Note that 
Wagner revised the recitatives in Giovanni for an 1859 Zurich performance and 
reinstrumented ninth for Bayreauth 1872. 

ISSBerlioz/Memoirs./Caims. 352. 
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Although he managed to forestall all of the desired cuts (the 
addition of musical dialogue also lengthened the opera, especially at 
the slower tempo) he did have to transpose several arias and, of 
course, there was the inevitable clash over the ballet. His first attempt 
was to arrange Weber's own piano rondo "Invitation to the Waltz" for 
orchestra, but this was not enough. Pillet asked Berlioz if they could 
use the “Ball Scene” from the Fantastic Symphony and the "Fete" from 
Romeo and Juliet . Berlioz insisted that music not by Weber could not 
be included and so the ballet was finally finished with music from 
Oberon and Preciosa. Although the Blaze family did their best to 
discredit the production, it was eventually a success and the 
production was revised several times in the following years, each time 
with changes not authorized by Berlioz. 136 

That should have been the end of it, but twelve years later (in 
1853) when Berlioz was in Russia and Pillet was no longer the director 
of the Opera, Freischutz was presented again with even more 
substantial cuts. (The entire first scene and part of the finale of the 
third act were removed.) A Polish Count named Tyczkiewicz, 
however, brought legal action against the director of the Opera on the 
grounds that the opera performed was not actually Weber’s Freischutz 
as it was represented to be on his ticket. Before the case was finally 
dismissed, the defense tried to throw all of the blame on Berlioz who 
had composed the added recitatives and had supervised the original 
production. This brought him a great deal of bad publicity which, 
given his life long crusade against this sort of distortion, became 
acutely painful. Berlioz, of course, made several public denials, 
relating much that is recounted here and claiming "I was the sole 
cause of the first complete performance of Der Freischutz in 
France." 137 but the damage to his reputation had been done. 


13 ®See Barzun/Berlioz I, 408 for more. 

137 Letter to M. Whistlin, January 7. 1854. Berlioz/Neur Letters, 114-116. See also 
Journal des Debats December 22, 1853 and Gazette musicale December 25, 
1853. The rest of this letter specifies the circumstances much as related here. 
For example “Note further that the cuts of which M. Tysczkiewicz has justly 
complained, and to which 1 also have objected, were made while I was out of the 
country and without my knowledge or consent." 
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This remarkable incident demonstrates the distance traveled in 
only twenty years in France, the country (along with Italy) perhaps 
most devoted to music as event. Under French copyright law, Weber 
had no recourse when Castil-Blaze created his Robin des Bois 
adaptation. Castil-Blaze, in fact owned the rights to the music in his 
version in France. Berlioz describes an encounter with Marescot 
(another "arranger") who had a wonderful "idea" for a hit, but he had to 
wait until Schlesinger published the German score of Freischutz in 
Berlin. 


Since no French publisher would consider paying the 
Prussian publisher for a share in the rights of such a 
work. This meant I could now make light of the French 
author's rights and publish my piece without words, 
according to my great idea. The piece in question is 
Agathe’s prayer in A flat in the third act of Robin des 
Bois. You remember that it is in three-four time, with a 
lulling tempo and an accompaniment of syncopated 
hom parts that are very difficult and quite senseless. 1 
thought to myself that by putting the song in six-eight 
time, marking it allegretto, and accompanying it 
intelligibly...it would make a pretty piece, which would 
soon grow popular. 138 

David Caims is right when he says that Berlioz was in the wrong 
country pleading for integrity of the musical work. Even by today’s 
standard Berlioz was extreme, but 

how thoroughly and eternally un-Parisian he was in 
preaching the integrity of a work of art and the sanctity 
of the composer's intentions (a convention which even 
in musically more serious countries has only recently 
become general). 139 

It is an added irony that Berlioz made more money in Paris from his 
adaptations of other composers work than from his own operas. 
Berlioz was apparently a slow learner. In 1861 he agreed to edit 
Gluck’s Alceste for the Opera under much the same circumstances 
before: to prevent someone else from doing it. He was soon forced to 
transposie the entire part of Alceste down. 


138B er ii OZ /Evening (Fourth Evening). 79-80. 

*39Cairns' Introduction to Berlioz/Memoirs./Caims, 9 
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Conclusions 

This final section on Berlioz at the Opera demonstrates again 
that Berlioz had both a practical and a theoretical side. While his 
theoretical side allowed no performer changes to the score, Berlioz 
realized that compromise was often essential to get works to sound at 
all. This tension was especially acute with his own works. Berlioz’s 
own music placed new demands on the performer’s of his day and in 
addition to creating new techniques for rehearsal, Berlioz often had to 
compromise his principles to get at least some of his music played. 

The new emphasis on orchestration in Berlioz’s music also led Berlioz 
to privilege orchestration in other composer’s music. This was 
unprecedented and it was a great step forward for the ideology of 
performer fidelity to concede that the instruments required in the 
score were essential for the musical work. Even more so than 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz thought of a musical work in terms analogous to 
the more permanent visual arts; music was like a painting and the 
performer simply needed to illuminate this musical object. Berlioz 
also recognized the differences, and emphasized that illumination 
would be greatly aided by the performer’s enthusiasm for the work. As 
has been demonstrated, however, that enthusiasm did not translate 
into any freedom to change the music; the performer should follow 
the instructions on the score explicitly with an emphasis on playing 
the music with as much precision as possible. 
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Chapter 7 


Wagner’s Theory of Musical Works 


Since there was hardly a subject about which Wagner did not 
hold an opinion, it should come as no surprise that Wagner had 
extensive theories about musical works and their interpretation. 
Equally unsurprising is that the theories are often unclear and 
somewhat contradictory. The difficulty comes largely from the 
breadth of Wagner’s theory. His theory of musical works is connected 
to his theory of drama which is connected to his version of the history 
of absolute music, which is further connected to his theory of the 
hidden poetic object in Beethoven—all of these effecting how he views 
the role of the interpreter. The central difficulty comes because 
Wagner, like Hegel, is concerned that the internal poetic meaning 
(the content which is concealed within the work) will only become 
manifest when it is revealed in a concrete form which can be 
perceived by others. On the one hand, this leads him to conclude that 
this act of making the musical content manifest is the true act of 
creation. On the other hand, he concludes that if each musical work 
contains a single musical content, then all performances must strive to 
be faithful to that content. If the form and the content must match 
and every performance strives to match its form to the musical 
content then all performances are attempting to recreate the same 
form. In order to present a coherent picture of Wagner’s theory of 
musical works, therefore, this chapter draws upon not only the 
obvious sources like Wagner’s treatise on conducting, his essays on 
Beethoven’s Ninth and on the relationship between artists and critics, 
but on the general theoretical works (Oper und Drama and Das 
Kunstwerk der Zukunst , for example), the Programmitische 
Erlauterungen (or programmic commentaries for both Wagner’s and 
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Beethoven’s works), the letters and the early novellas (.Bine Pilgejfahrt 
zu Beethoven primarily). 

The chapter is divided into three parts. The first part discusses 
Wagner’s theory of performance as creation as it grows out of his 
theory of drama. The second part investigates Wagner’s ideas about 
musical works and musical content which grow out of his theory of 
absolute music and the unique position of Beethoven’s music. The 
final part will then try to reconcile this theory of musical content 
(with its accompanying declarations of the necessity of fidelity to this 
poetic object) and Wagner’s various claims to authentic information on 
performance practice (both of which seem to argue for performance as 
re-creation) with the claims of the first part on performance as 
creation. 


1. Performance as Creation 

Like Mendelssohn and Berlioz, Wagner too recognized that “only 
a good performance can give the right impression and a bad one can 
make the music unrecognizable.” 1 Like Berlioz, he is explicit about 
the need for “breathing life and soul into an actual performance.” 2 
Unlike our previous figures, however, Wagner composed very few 
purely instrumental works and his perspective of instrumental works 
is radically different from those composers who did and from 
composers whose performance experience was outside of the theatre. 
In order to understand Wagner’s conception of the musical work we 
need to understand his conception of the music-drama as work. 


The Theatre and the Theory 

While Mendelssohn and Berlioz were trying to preserve their 
scores, Wagner was also worrying about costumes and sets. The 


hVagner/GS IX. 154 (Uber das Dirigiereri]; Wagner/Jacobs 49. “einegule 
Aujfuhrung von einem Musikwerke den richtigen Eindruck erhalten lann, 
wahrend es den durch eine schlechte AuJJuidxnmg hervorgebrachten 
wvichtigen Eindruck als solchen nichl zu erkennen vermag. ” 
2 Wagner/GS LX, 167 [Uber das Dirigiereri]-, Wagner/Jacobs 57. “einer 
musikcdischen Aujfuhrung Leben wid Seele zu verleihen vermochte." 
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concept of “work” in drama is, of course, equally problematic 
(although, since anyone who can read a novel can also read a play, it is 
even easier to forget that the text is not the work). Indeed, for 
Wagner, “realization” was a central principle of his aesthetic theory 
for music-drama as well as for absolute music. 

As Dahlhaus pointed out, Wagner’s distinction between music as 
the “medium of expression” and drama as the “the purpose of 
expression” was not a distinction between the text of the music and 
text of the drama. Rather both the music and the words function as 
media for the undistorted human will represented by the visible stage 
action. 3 Wagner regarded dance “as the most real” of the arts and 
hence stage action was a “form of dance imbued with ideals.” It was 
the performer, therefore, and not the musical or the dramatic “text,” 
who was responsible for creating the meaning. 

Hence we cannot but conclude that, taken strictly, the 
artistic share in theatrical representations must 
simply be ascribed to the performers, whereas the 
author of the piece has no more to do with the “art" 
itself than insofar as he has planned his poem with a 
thorough calculation of the effect it is to produce when 
acted. 4 

Wagner, it seems, came to appreciate fully the importance of 
performance after the failure of Die Fliegende Hollander in January of 
1843. 


Its reception was extremely instructive and produced 
the turning point in my future career. In the first place, 
I had to learn from what was on the whole an 
unsuccessful performance how much care and 
forethought would be necessary to assure myself a 
dramatic representation of my later works. I saw that I 
had been more or less of the opinion that my score 
would be readily intelligible in itself, and that my 
singers would be able to do things right instinctively.5 


^Dahlhaus/Music Drama. 156. 

4 Wagner/ GS XII. 314(Uber Schauspieler und Sanger)-, Wagner/PW V. 160. “Genoa 
betrachtet mussen wir hieraus erkennen, daJS der eigentliche Kunstanteil bei 
Theaterauffuhrungen lediglich den Darstellem zugesprochen werden miOS, 
wahrend der Verfasser des Stuckes zu der eigentlichen “Kunst’ nur sowed mil 
in Beziehung steht als er die von ihm im voraus berechnete Wirkung der 
mimiscben DarsteKung fur die Gestalhmg seines Gedichles vor alien Dingen 
verwertet hat’ 

Swagner /Leben 255; Wagner/Life 242. “Der Erfolg war fur mich dusserst lehrreich 
und leitete die entscheidende Wendung meiner spateren Schicksale ein. 
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Faced with the great success of Rienzi and the failure of Hollander, 
Wagner reluctantly concluded that the success of Rienzi was 

the result of the glorious electrifying voice of the 
tirelessly exuberant singer [Tichatschek] of the 
stimulating effect of the choral ensembles and of the 
constant bustling activity on the stage. 6 

When Rienzi was performed over two nights, Wagner was surprised 
that the more dramatic and musically stronger second night was less 
well attended. “I was frankly told on all sides, that the ballet came in 
the first part.” 7 The ballet which Wagner had “tossed off in a couple 
of days in Riga, was consistently the most popular part of this opera 
and Wagner was distressed because “it had such obvious weaknesses.” 8 
Wagner’s conclusions from this incident reach in two directions. On 
the most practical side, he realized that he would have to change his 
rehearsal procedures. 9 The scenes which he considered the best and 
the most dramatic, had the least impact. He therefore, concluded that 
the most important part of interpretation was the discovery of the 
dramatic or internal truth of the scene. Wagner would soon conclude 
that since all music was dramatic, this theory would work for all 
interpretation. So on the one hand he learned to make sure he did 
not neglect the exterior aspects of performances, and on the other he 
learned that he must attempt to make all of his performers 
understand the important internal meaning. 

In a music-drama, therefore, it is only the staged work which 
contains the latent poetic meaning. As Dahlhaus concludes: 


Zunachst hatte ich aus der im ganzen missgluckten Auffuhrung rn.tr die Lehre 
zil entnehmen, welcher besonnenen Sorgfalt es bedurfte. um mich des 
entsprechenden AusfaJles der dramatischen Darstellung meiner neuer 
Arbeiten zu versichem. Ich erkannle, dass ich mehr Oder weniger der Meirumg 
gewesen war, meine Partitur musse sich ganz von selbst verstandUch machen 
und meine Sanger mijJSten ganz von selbst dazu kommen, es mir recht zu 
machen. ” 

®Wagner/Life. 243. This conclusion was even more distresting to Wagner because 
he has had to reconcile that both Tichatschek in Rienzi and Johann Michael 
Wachter (1794-1853) (who was well past his vocal prime in 1844) in Hollander 
were equally inadequate leading males. 

7 Wagner/Life. 243. 

®Wagner/Life. 244. 

^This would also lead Wagner to create a number of rehearsal guides and letters. 
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thus the combined text of the words and the music on 
paper does not amount to a self-sufficient, complete 
creation; only in production, in realization in a 
theatre, is a musical drama completed and fulfilled. 

The history of the production of a work is the 
continuing history of the work itself, in all its 
successive transformations. 10 

The way Dahlhaus puts it, it sounds as if the director and the producer 
have created the work of art. At the very least, Wagner wanted 
composers to remain involved with the staging of their works, but this 
theory suggests that a change in the “production” (costumes, sets 
etc.) changes the meaning. One would think that, at least, some of the 
intended meaning is latent in the “texts” alone, but Wagner seems to 
suggest that his intended meaning is embodied in his production of 
the stage action only “to the extent to which he [as composer and 
librettist] has planned his poem with a thorough calculation of the 
effect it is to produce when acted." 11 By placing so much of the act of 
creation in the hands of the performer, Wagner also acknowledges 
that the work will inevitably change, even if all of his external 
production directions are followed exactly. Each performer creates 
the work anew. 

While Wagner makes use of the common nineteenth century 
body and soul dichotomy, he has returned it to its Hegelian roots. If 
the internal poetic meaning is latent in the text, then while a good 
performance should attempt to externalize this meaning, a bad 
performance cannot change this meaning, only distort it. For 
nineteenth (and most twentieth) century aesthetic theories of both 
music and drama, the performance history is merely the history of the 
changing shell in which the drama or musical work has been 
presented in various guises. The soul remains encapsulated in the 
text. For Wagner and Hegel, however, the external and internal are 
reflections of each other and they both change and grow through 
history. The implications of this theory, as Dahlhaus articulates it, are 
that 


iOoahlhaus /Music Drama. 157. 

1 iWagner/GS XII. 340 [Uber Schauspieler und Sanger.); Wagner/PW V. 160. 
(Quoted in full context above. See footnote 4.) 
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if the staging is regarded as part of the work itself, as its 
completion and fulfillment, then either one must 
accept the idea that works of art will be changed by 
history~an idea which is hard to grasp, let alone 
embrace, since it contradicts the deeply rooted belief 
that one of the features rendering a work of art great is 
that it is above history—or surrender to a rigid 
traditionalism, which denies history or resists it. and 
attempts to preserve not only the work itself but also its 
production—both the principles and actual features of 
the production-from changes which would be changes 
to the essence of the work itself, and not merely to its 
exterior casing. 12 

If Dahlhaus is correct, the full implications of this position manifested 
themselves only to Wagner and not to his successors, for both the 
more literal and more interpretive ideological camps of late 
nineteenth and twentieth century performance tried to preserve 
something. Ultimately both the “literalist” (or “objective”) performers 
and the “romantic” (or “subjective”) performers misunderstood 
Wagner. While the literalists sought to preserve only the works 
without another layer of interpretation, the more interpretive branch 
sought to preserve Wagner’s versions of the works. Bayreuth itself 
became dedicated under Cosima Wagner to preserving Wagner’s 
perceived performance wishes. Where for Wagner the correct 
understanding of the spirit led to the correct performance of the 
letter, the letter began to be held in place in an attempt to preserve 
the spirit. 

In 1851 Wagner announced that he no longer wrote operas. 13 
Needing another name to call his creations he settled, for the moment 
on drama. 14 While he neither invented nor endorsed Musikdrama 
(or Leitmotiv for that matter) as a term it has stuck. In 1872 Wagner 
suggested Buhnenfestspiel as a replacement for Musikdrama. 15 
Actually he first suggested (rather less than seriously) “deeds of music 
made visible” as an alternative which more clearly encapsulated his 


12 Dahlhaus /Music Drama, 158. 

13 Wagner/GS I, 173 [Eine Mitteihmg an meine Freunde); Wagner/PW I. 391. “Ich 
schreibe keine Opem mehr. ” 

14 Wagner/GS 1, 173 (Eine MitteiLung an meine Freunde ): Wagner/PW I, 391. “...da 
ich keinen willkurlichen Namen fur meine Arbeiten erfinden will, so nenne 
ich sie Dramen." 

15 See Wagner/GS XIII. 119-124 ( Uber die Benennung ‘Musikdrama I: Wagner/PW 
V. 299-304. 
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theory, but decided on the less cumbersome Buhnenfestspie L 16 A 
libretto and score, therefore, are not a complete work. These “texts” 
must first be realized to create a Buhnenfestspiel. By extrapolation it 
would also seem that a score does not create a musical work. Just as 
the stage performer is the essential creator in the music drama, the 
musical performer is the essential creator in a musical work. 


Restoration and Revolution 

It would be easy to read the main body of Wagner’s essay “Die 
Kunst und die Revolution ” and to conclude that Wagner wants to 
return to the days of Greek art—and, in a way, he does. Wagner longs 
for the return of the day when art will be free again as it was for the 
Greeks, and he decries Art’s submission to philosophy, religion, 
politics and especially to commerce. The downfall of Greek tragedy 
also splintered art into its component parts. “Die Kunst und die 
Revolution ,” therefore, is not about what art can do for the revolution, 
but rather what the revolution can do for art, namely that we need a 
revolution to reunite the isolated arts into one free Art. 17 In the last 
third of the essay, however, Wagner is careful to point out that the only 
way back is forward. 

But only Revolution, not slavish Restoration, can give 
us back that highest Art-work. The task we have before 
us is immeasurably greater than that already 
accompanied in days of old....We have quite other work 
to do, than to tinker at the resuscitation of old Greece. 

[Namely learning to love all men regardless of race or 
nationality.] Indeed, the foolish restoration of a sham 
Greek mode of art has been attempted already.—for 
what will our artists not attempt, to order? But nothing 


1 ®Wagner/GS XIII, 123 (Uber die Benennung ’. Musikdramay, Wagner/PW V. 

303. “ersichtLich gewordene Taten der Musik" 

17 The similarities to Nietzsche's theory are astonishing and there is a story to go 
with the headline “What Nietzsche learned from Wagner." Wagner’s theory 
contains many of the elements of Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy. For example. 
Wagner argues that while true art is revolutionary, because it is fundamentally 
individual and anti-communal, it presents a deeper and “nobler Universalism, 
that which it once tore from the conservsative spirit of a time of beautiful but 
narrow-meted culture—and tearing it, engulphed.” Wagner/GS X, 35 ( Die Kunst 
und. die Revolution ); Wagner/PW I, 53. “...edler, allgemeiner...,was sie dem 
konservativen Ceiste einerfruher Periode schdner, aber beschrankter Bildung, 
entrifi und verschlang ." 
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better than an inane patchwork could ever come of 
it....No, we do not wish to revert to Greekdom; 18 

This is Wagner the aesthetician intertwined -with Wagner the 
revolutionary (and even Wagner the minister); we cannot go back 
because we will then fall just as the Greeks fell. We must leam to love 
each other to avoid their mistake. While Wagner’s final call not to 
revert to Greekdom seems more politically or religiously inspired, he 
is specific that the “sham restoration” he wishes to avoid has been 
attempted by artists, and after all, his interest here is in reproducing 
Greek-like art and not Greek society. This then is a call to create art 
which is Greek in spirit if not in letter. Like Mendelssohn, Wagner 
seems to have concluded that reproducing the letter of Greek art 
would be a “sham.” Everything in life changes, including music: 

in the history of man nothing is made, but everything 
evolves by its own inner necessity. Yet it is impossible 
that the final state which this movement 1 Bewegung] 
shall attain one day. should be other than the direct 
opposite of the present. 19 

While there is no pun between movement (Satz) and movement 
[Bewegung) in German, this statement is consistent with Wagner’s 
more explicit statements about the nature of performance in Oper und 
Drama. Things change and we cannot go back either artistically or 
socially, and the performer is often at cross purposes with the 
composer. Finally, Wagner specifically argues that an artwork only 
really begins its existence when it has been performed. 


lSwagner/GS X. 35 (Die Kunst und die Revolution}; Wagner/PW I, 53-54. “Aber 
eben die Revolution, nicht etwa die Restauration, kann uns jenes hochste 
Kunstwerk wiedergeben. Die Aufgabe. die wir vor uns haben, ist unendlich viel 
grower als die, welche bereits einmal gelost worden isL..Etwas ganz anderes 
haben wir daher zu schaffen, als etwa eben nur das Greicherdum wieder 
herzustellen; gar wohl ist die torichte Restauration eines Scheingreichentums 
im Kunstwerke versucht worden,—was ist won Kunsterlem bisher auf 
Bestellung nicht versucht worden?-Aber etwas anderes als wesenloses 
Gaukelspiel hat nie daraus hervorgehen kdnnen:...Nein, wir wollen nicht 
wieder Greichen werderv" 

19 Wagner/GS X, 38 (Die Kunst und die Revolution ): Wagner/PW I, 56. “Nichts wird 
gemacht in der Geschicte, sondem dies macht sich selbst nach seiner inneren 
Notwendigkeit. Unmoglich kann aber der Zustand, in welchem dereinst die 
Bewegung als bei ihrem Ziele angekommen sein wird, ein andrer als ein dem 
gegenwartigen geradezu entgegengesetzter sein." 
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What he creates, becomes an Art-work only when it 
enters into open [public}] life; and a work of dramatic 
art can only enter life upon the stage. 20 

It again seems only logical to assume that a musical work of art would 
similarly also only enter life when it is performed on the stage or in 
the concert hall. 


Some Music as Drama 

We hardly have to extrapolate, however; that Wagner is explicit 
about the relationship between instrumental music and music drama. 
The fundamental tenet of Wagner’s theory of musical interpretation is 
that all music has a latent poetic or dramatic meaning. The aim of the 
entire performance endeavor is, therefore, to discover and transmit 
the dramatic content to the audience. As Wagner put it: “The aim of 
this endeavor?? [the performance of a Beethoven symphony in this 
case] - Dramair 21 Wagner, for example, came to feel that von Bulow’s 
conducting was too concerned with the musical rather than the 
dramatic side of music, and so Richter was appointed by Wagner to 
conduct the premiere of Das Rheingold in Munich. 22 In truth, of 
course, Wagner’s theory worked best for his own music and, according 
to Seidl, Wagner simply ignored all music which had no underlying 
idea as he would have it. 

I remember his speaking one day to a group of friends 
about the so-called Rhenish symphony, which was 
based on a definite idea—particularly the solemn 
section relating to the cathedral—and also about the 
transition to the last movement of the D minor 
symphony. This proves once more that Wagner, as is 
well known, always searched for the idea underlying a 
composition, and naturally, therefore—and rightly. 


2 bwagner/GS X. 43 (Die Kunstund die Revolution): Wagner/PW I, 61. “ Waser 
schafft, ivird. zum Kunstwerke wirkLich erst dadurch, daJS es vor der 
OJfenstlichkeii in das Leben tritt und ein dramatisches Kunstwerk triit nur 
durch das Theater in das Leben. ” 

21 Wagner/SB IV, 289, Letter to Uhlig. of February 1852; Wagner/Letters/Spencer 
253. “Das Ziel von Diesem Streben?? - Das Dramair 
22 Ultimately. however. Richter was replaced by the Munich court Kapellmeister 
Franz Wullner( 1832-1902} without Wagner having been consulted. (See 
Newman IV, 131-139.) Wullner complained of Wagner’s lack of metronome 
markings and his difficulty understanding Wagner’s German tempo 
designations. Wagner in turn complained that it took Wullner three hours to 
conduct Das Rheingold where Richter, under Wagner’s supervision, took only 
two and a half hours. Wagner/Jacobs 58. 
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from his point of view-spoke only of works, or parts of 
works, in which he found such an underlying idea. He 
had been led by Beethoven to do that—can anyone 
blame him for that? 23 

It was principally in the music of Beethoven in which Wagner found 
these poetic ideas, but he looked for them everywhere. 

Bach and Liszt 

What did Wagner think of music which had not yet developed a 
dramatic content such as his and Beethoven’s music had? While Seidl 
was mostly right that Wagner “spoke only of works, or parts of works, 
in which he found such an underlying idea” Wagner was a fervent 
admirer of Bach. Wagner, like most of the romantics, and drastically 
unlike most modems, saw Bach as the quintessential romantic and 
expressive composer. 

For Bach, the musical work was not as closely tied to a concrete 
performance as it was for Wagner. (See the Introduction.) Wagner 
offers a reason why old Bach was willing to change the instrumentation 
as needed. Bach, for Wagner, 

never had the means at his command adequately to 
perform his compositions. We know the embarrassing 
circumstances under which his most difficult and 
elaborate works were given [and we know a lot more 
now I imagin e] and it is not surprising that in the end 
he should have grown callous with regard to execution 
and have considered his works as existing merely in 
thought. 24 

For Wagner then, Bach had no choice. He changed his works out of 
necessity and in an effort to get adequate performances. Bach 
gradually became more disenchanted and retreated into the world of 
the Art of the Fugue. 

Even in the nineteenth century, however, there were those who, 
according to their training at the Leipzig conservatory, played their 
Bach without drama or emotion. If Wagner’s model was a Beethoven 


23 Letter from Seidl to Finck. January 2, 1894, Seidl/Memorial. 214. 
24 Wagner/GS XII. 255 (Bericht an S. M. den Kortig Ludwig II. von Bayern uber eine 
in Munchen zu errichtende deutsche Musikschule ); Wagner/Dannreuther, 117- 
118; Wagner/PW IV, 196. 
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with a hidden dramatic program in every piece, then Mendelssohn’s 
was a Bach of tranquillity and repose. Wagner seems almost prepared 
to recognize that his model is less appropriate for Bach. 

No doubt Bach has been assiduously cultivated by 
Liszt's opponents: they esteem Bach for teaching 
purposes, since a smooth and mild manner of execution 
apparently accords better with his music that “modem 
effect.” of Beethovenian strenuousness. 25 

No. Instead of leaving them to their Bach, Wagner argues that this fear 
of passion has led to mathematical performances which have ignored 
the real Bach. Wagner singles out Mendelssohn’s friend Hiller as a 
particularly bad example. 

Certainly there was no trace here of somber German 
gothicism and all that old-fashioned stuff; under the 
hands of my friend, the piece ran along the keyboard 
with a degree of “greek serenity” that left me at a loss 
whither to turn: in my innocence I deemed myself 
transported to a neo-hellenic synagogue, from the 
musical cultus of which all old testamentary 
accentuations had been most elegantly eliminated. 26 

Like Herder, Hegel, Nietzsche and even Mendelssohn, Wagner sees 
German culture as a somber and authentic base for the renewal of art 
against an optimistic, Mediterranean Judeo-Christian culture. 
(Remember even Mendelssohn preferred the folk song of the German 
barmaid to all the music of Rome.) Mendelssohn, in Wagner’s opinion, 
made the mistake of treating Bach, and all musical art, like sunny 
Italian art which in truth suffers naught from a transparent performer. 
All real art, especially Bach and Beethoven, however, has its roots in 
this darker German gothicism and needs to be more than simply 
illuminated. The transparent performer conveys only the surface of 


25 Wagner/GS IX, 210 [Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Dannreuther, 78. “ Gerade 
Bach wurde zwar mil Vorliebe auch dort kulliviert: derm hier, wo vom 
modemen Ejfekt, Oder auch von Beethovenscher Drastik gar nicht die Rede sein 
kortnle, war die seligmachende glatte, durchaus gewurzlose Vortragsart 
scheinbar so recht eindringlich beizubringen. “ 

2&Wagner/GS IX. 210 [Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Dannreuther, 79. “Da war 
derm ailerdings von durfterer deutlicher Gotik und all den Alfartzereien nicht 
mehr die Rede; dagegen jlcfi das Stuck unter das Klavier hin, daJS ich vor 
Harmlosigkeil nicht wujSte wohin, und unwiLlkurlich in eine neuheUenichste 
Synagoge mich versetzt sah, aus deren musikalischen Kullus alles 
alltestamentarische Akzentuieren auf das manierlichste ausgemerzt war. ” 
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music, but performers, in Wagner’s opinion should convey the inner 
content of the music as well. Fortunately, there was Liszt, who was not 
a member of this “school for temperance” and opened the world of 
Bach once again to Wagner. 27 More importantly, Liszt provided 
Wagner with the example he needed to fully articulate his theory of 
the creative performer. 

Whoever has had the opportunity of hearing Liszt play 
Beethoven (for example) in a small, intimate gathering 
must have been struck by the fact that this was no mere 
matter of re-creation, but of (original] creation. The 
dividing line between these two processes is much 
harder to define than most people would think. But I 
am convinced that to interpret (re-create) Beethoven 
properly, one must be able to create anew with him. 

This notion may be unfathomable to those who have 
never heard Beethoven in any but run-of-the-mill 
concerts or virtuoso exhibitions, the sort of 
performance with which I have unfortunately become 
so familiar that I don't care to burden you with a 
detailed description. But I would ask of anyone who 
has heard Liszt play, for instance. Beethoven's Op. 106 
or Op. Ill (the two great sonatas in B flat and C) among 
a circle of friends, what had they thought of these 
works before and what did they think of them from 
that point on? If this is just re-creation, then it is 
certainly worth more than all the "creations" in which 
our present-day keyboard composers think to imitate 
these still poorly understood works of Beethoven. This 
was the particular nature of Liszt's training; what 
others achieved with pen and paper, he accomplished 
himself at the piano. Who would deny that even the 
greatest master, in his first period, is simply re¬ 
creating or imitating? Here I must remark that as long 
as even the greatest genius still re-creates, his efforts 
will never achieve the significance of their models; his 
own true value and significance will only be realized 
through the discovery of a distinct, original 
personality in himself. Liszt’s activity in his "first 
period" has truly surpassed that of all others, in that he 
so fully grasped the significance of his predecessors' 
works that he quite nearly drew himself up to their 
stature. This unusual achievement has been 
overlooked by practically everybody, and that is 
precisely the cause of the general astonishment over 
Liszt’s new career, which is in fact nothing other than 
the arrival of this artist at his period of mature 
creativity. 28 


27 Wagner/GS IX. 211 (Uberdas Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther. 80. “der 
Enthaltsamkeitsschule " 

2 ®Wagner/SS V, 186-8; (Uher Franz Liszts symphonische Dichtungeri) Wagner/PW 
III, 240-241. Originally written to M[arie). Wittgenstein], on February 15, 1857 
from Zurich, it was published in the NZfM on April 10. 1857. It is quoted here 
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Wagner now tackles the problem from the other side. After 
having discussed how the “texts” of music and music drama are not 
fully art until they enter their life upon the stage, Wagner now 
articulates the role of the ideal performer. He compares Liszt’s career 
at the piano to Beethoven’s with “pen and paper.” The composer and 
the performer work in tandem here and while the interpretation is a 
part of the work, the performer is still obligated to find his or her 
unique perspective. However, Wagner seems to assume that the 
interpreter will create with Beethoven and not against him. In an 
earlier essay, Wagner allows for even the possibility that the author 
might disagree with the new style of the performance. Wagner 
assumes that if a performer comprehends the spirit of a passage, the 
composer will be willing to forgive textual differences. 

If he has the indefinable gift of imparting to the 
executants that delicacy of feeling and that finer 
warmth—then, with wholly adequate forces to lead, 
there must come about a performance whose style, even 
though differences of opinion may legitimately arise in 
respect of details, would yet be the most consummate: 
and we may safely assume that the author of the work 
himself would give the palm to this class of rendering 
above all others, since every creative artist knows from 
personal experience how killing is the letter to his 
work., how vivifying the spirit. 29 

This passage also, for the first time, opens up the possibility of 
multiple legitimate interpretations, although even here, with Wagner 
at his most extreme, he qualifies that one of them must be the “most 
consummate.” This article was written in response to two articles by 
Carl Banck in the Dresdener Tageblatt which chastised Wagner for his 


from a translation by Tom Grey, in Appendix 2 of Richard Wagner and the 
Aesthetics of Musical Form in the Mid-19th Century, (Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of California. Berkeley. 1988) Appendix 2, pp. 416-432. 

29wagner/GS II, 70-71 ( Kimstler und Kridket): Wagner/PW VIII. 209. “Er dieses 
feme GefuhL und diese edlere Wdrme durch die undejinierbare Mitteilungsgabe, 
die ihm zu eigen, sein muss, den Ausubenden milzuteilen weiJ3, bei 
voUkommenen entsprechenden Krafien jene gelungeste Art der Ausfuhrung zu 
Tage kommen, die, selbst wenn Meirumgsverschiedenheilen uber einzelne 
Punkte der Auffasung mil Recht aufkommen durften. dennoch die voUendste 
sein witrde und namentlich auch vom Schopfer des Werkes selbst dwfen wir 
annehmen, doji er dieser Gattung von Auffuhrung den Vorzug vorjeder anderen 
geben wurde, weiljeder productive Kimstler aus Erfahrung selbst weifi, wie 
Intend auchfur sein Werk der Buchstabe und wie belebend der Geist ist" 
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introduction of tempo changes not marked in the score of Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro . 30 While Wagner tries to show that his interpretation 
agrees with Mozart’s, he is willing to concede that even if it is not 
literally what Mozart wanted, it is a (if not the) legitimate 
interpretation. Differences of opinion, at least in the details, become 
for the first time not only a legitimate and necessary part of the 
process of creating music. 

Still, even with these differences, crucially only in detail, there 
remains some authority. Even Wagner’s own desire to animate 
Mozart’s music with changes in tempo, contradicts his later argument 
of what the surface of the music itself requires. The authority for 
these changes, however, lies not in the sunny surface of the music at 
all, but in the shadowy musical content which lies hidden to the purely 
transparent performer. 


The Nature of Musical Content 

Since Wagner locates authority for musical interpretations in a 
proper understanding of the musical content, we must ourselves 
attempt to understand Wagner’s concept of musical content and how 
it serves to guide the performer’s interpretation. Wagner’s 
understan din g of musical content is linked to his theories of the 
poetic object contained in music, the relationship between absolute 
music and music drama, the difference between Mozart and Beethoven 
and the special content of Beethoven’s symphonies. These theories 
often conflict, and their growth parallels the changes in Wagner’s 
composition methods. As Kropfinger points out, Wagner’s 
visualizations and dramatizations of Beethoven’s symphonies reflect 
Wagner’s growing awareness of his own need to compose music- 
dramas as drama, and not necessarily as Egon Voss has claimed that it 
expressed his own frustrations as a composer of absolute instrumental 
music . 31 Beethoven’s works form both the central paradigm and a 
special case; it is only through an understanding of Wagner’s position 


30see below. 

31 Kropfinger. 126. 
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on Beethoven’s works that we can come to a general conclusion about 
Wagner position on musical works. 

The principal texts begin with a novella written for Revue et 
gazette musicale in 1840 while Wagner was trying to finish and score 
Rienzl “A Pilgrimage to Beethoven,” appeared in November and 
December of 1840 32 and it was Wagner’s first attempt to understand 
Beethoven's Ninth in print. The interpretation offered through the 
mouth of the fictional Beethoven bears an unsurprising resemblance to 
Wagner’s own interpretation as presented in Art-Work of the Future 
and in his Erlauterung of 1846. In the story two pilgrims, a humble 
German composer of gallops (identified only as R.) and an wealthy 
English gentleman travel to Vienna to meet Beethoven. The noble 
German insists upon traveling by foot to this great event while the 
Englishman reclines in his carriage. R. goes to see Schroder-Devrient 
in Fidelio and finally, after considerable difficulty, is admitted, 
unavoidably with the Englishman at his side, into Beethoven’s inner 
sanctum. Wagner’s Beethoven then holds forth on a variety of subjects 
including the relationship between vocal and instrumental music and 
closes by telling R. what he intends to do in his Ninth Symphony. 

In October of 1841, Wagner contributed another story about his 
encounters with the German composer R. In “A Happy Evening” the 
narrator and R. go to an outdoor concert and then proceed to argue 
about the nature of performance, the difference between Mozart and 
Beethoven and specifically about the nature of the ideas which form 
the content of music. 33 The conclusion here is that music expresses 
generalized or idealized human emotions rather than the 
individualized emotions of a particular person. 

Of the many letters to Theodor Uhlig, (1822-1853) one 
explicitly theorizes about the nature of Beethoven’s works and their 
performance. Uhlig was a Dresden violinist who became one of 


32wagner/GS I, 78-100. (Eine Pilgerfahrt zu Beethoven): Wagner/PW VII. 21-45. 
The immediate sequel to this story was entitled Ein Ende in Paris (Wagner/GS 
I. 101-123) which describes Wagner encounter with the German composer R. in 
Paris and his death there. 

33 u Une soire heureuse: Fantaisie sur la musique pittoresque " originally appeared 
in the Gazette musicale on October 24 and November 7. 1841. In the collected 
works it is titled “Ein glucklicher Abend" Wagner/GS VII. 144-156. 
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Wagner’s staunchest advocates. He proofed Art-Work of the Future 
and wrote a number of articles about Wagner and his theories. In 
1851, Uhlig proposed to write a series of articles on Wagner for the 
Neue Zeitschrtft fur Musik. On February 13 (or 15), 1852 Wagner sent 
Uhlig his Erlauterung for the Coriolan Overture and a letter briefly 
describing his theory of Beethoven’s musical interpretation of the 
classic story. Wagner suggested that Uhlig work out these ideas in 
more detail and publish it under the title “Wagner as Conductor of 
Beethoven’s Works.” While the article was never published, the letter 
provides the earliest complete statement of Wagner’s delineation of 
the role of interpreter. 34 

Next there are the Erlauterungen themselves as evidence. In 
additional to the seven for his own works (mostly demonstrating how 
the preludes or overtures reflect all or some part of the drama to 
come) Wagner prepared three detailed Erlauterungen for works by 
Beethoven: the Eroica, the Coriolan Overture and the Ninth Symphony. 
There is also a very brief note for the C-sharp minor string quartet 
(opus 131). 35 In the actual Erlauterungen and in the Uhlig letter the 
musical content is described as more specific than the generalized 
feeling of “A Happy Evening.” 

Finally there are also two major theoretical texts. Art-work of 
the Future (1849) and Opera and Drama (1850-51), and the smaller 
Art and Revolution all of which were written under the influence 
Ludwig Feuerbach and the events of 1849. The two larger texts 
include specific evaluations of Beethoven’s place in Wagner’s music 
history, while Art and Revolution contains information on the role of 
performance in the life of the work. 36 

^Uhlig did. however, publish a series of three of Wagner’s Erlauterungen 

(“Richard Wagner’s Programm zur neunten Symphonie von Beethoven”, NZfM, 
October 1. 1852. 143ff.. Wagners Programm zur ’heroischen’ Symphonie”. 

NZfM, October 15. 1852 , 161ff.. and “Richard Wagners Programm zur Coriolan- 
Ouverture" NZfM, November 5, 1852 , 196ff.) precceed and followed by remarks 
of his own. (“Allgemeines" NZfM. September 24. 1852,13 Iff., and 
“SchluJ3betrachtung.” November 5, 1852, 96ff.,) 

S^See the previous footnote for information on the original publication of the 
three Erlauterungen in the NZfM. They also appear in Wagner/GS IX. 110-152 
and Wagner/PW III, 219-227 & PW VII. 248-256. 

36 Wagner/GS X, 11-46 [Die Kunst und die Revolution ): Wagner/PW I. 21-68. 
Wagner/GS X. 47-184. [Das Kunstwerk der ZukunsL): Wagner/PW I, 69-214. 
Wagner/GS XI [Oper und Drama); Wagner/PW II. 
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Instrumental, Vocal and Absolute Music 

Despite its general attribution to Hanslick, it was Wagner who 
first used the term “absolute music” in his 1846 program for the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony. 37 Wagner describes the celli-bass 
recitative in the beginning of the fourth movement as a transition from 
the “infinite, indefinite expression” of purely instrumental music to 
the “clear, sure expression of speech.” 38 

Already almost breaking the barrier of absolute music, 
it [the recitative] stems the tumult of the other 
instruments with its virile eloquence, insisting on 
decision, and passes at last into a song-like theme... 39 

Dahlhaus pointed out the multiple contradictions of this 
interpretation: instrumental music is incapable of articulating the pure 
joy of the final movement and yet it expresses the inexpressible and 
the infinite. In Wagner’s later thinking, and (as Dahlhaus points out) in 
the general “topos of unspeakability,” the ability to express the 
inexpressible is of greater value than the finite and precise expression 
of words. 40 In that case, we move here from the ineffable to the 
mundane as we break the bonds of absolute music. 

It appears, therefore, that Wagner has two opposing theories of 
absolute music, although (as Dahlhaus argues) he is too caught up in 
his polemical use of the term to use it in anything but the negative 
theory. In either case, Wagner seems to use absolute music as a 
synonym for instrumental music. 41 

Wagner’s negative theory occurs predominantly in Art-work of 
the Future and Opera and Drama where anything “absolute” stands in 


3 7 Wagner/GS IX. 123. “absoluten Musik" See also Dahlhaus/Absolute. 18-41 
and Kropfinger, 115. 

38\Vagner/GS IX, 123. “unendlichen und unentschiedenen Ausdrucke” 
Wagner/GS IX. 124. “ klaren, sicheren Ausdruck der Sprache” 

39wagner/GS IX 123: Wagner/PW VII, 252. “...die Schranken der absoluten 
Musik fast schon verlassend, wie mil kraftiger, gefuhlvoUer Rede den ubrigen 
Instrumented, auf Entscheidung dringend, entgegentritt und endlich selbst 
selbst zu. einem Gesangsthema ubergehL..” 

4( -t)ahlhaus/Absolute. 18-19. 

41 Kropfinger, 116. 
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isolation from music-drama; an “absolute” art is but a single piece of 
the Gesamtkunstwerk. 42 Rossini’s melody is “absolute” because it is 
isolated from the drama and even counterpoint is merely “art’s 
artificial plaything-vnth-itself. ” 43 Isolated from both dance and poetic- 
speech, the aria is nothing but “a mutilated folk-tune” which Wagner 
characterizes as a “repugnant, ineffably repulsive disfigurement.” 44 In 
this theory, music is not, and cannot be, a “self-supporting Art;” 
music is subservient to the Gesamtkunstwerk. It is a function of the 
drama. 

In additional to its polemical function against Italian and French 
opera, however, this theory also presents Wagner’s view of history; it 
allows Wagner to place his music dramas as the culmination of the 
history of music and art. This creates a problem for Wagner (and for 
all later music historians who want to place Wagner at the pinnacle of 
music history): what to do with Beethoven. 45 It is precisely this 


42 Dahlhaus/Absolute. 19-20. 

4 3wagner/GS X, 95 (Das Kunstwerk der Zukunst)-. Wagner/PW 1,118. “Der 
Kontrapunkt,...ist das kunstliche Mitsichselbstspielen der KunsL.." 

^Wagner/GS X, 96 (Das Kunstwerk derZukunst); Wagner/PW I, 119. “Die 
widerliche, unbeschreiblich ekelhafte Entsteliimg und Verzerrung der 
Volksweise. wie sie in der modemen Operarie - derm nur eine verstummelte 
Volksweise...” 

4 ^This was an especially difficult issue for music historians writing in the 
generation after Wagner, when the evolutionary model was dominant. Sir 
Charles Parry (The Art of Music. Kegan Paul, London, 1893) Emil Naumann ( 
Illustrierte Musikgeschichte: Die Entwickelung der Tonkunst aus fruhesten An 
Jdngen bis auf gie GegeruvarL 2. vols. Spemann, Stuttgart, 1880-85. The History 
of Music, trans. by F. Praeger. ed. Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley. 2 vols., Cassel. 
London and New York, 1886) and Edward Dannreuther (The Romantic Period. 
Vol VI of The Oxford History of Music. 6 vols. ed. H.W. Hadow. Oxford, 1901- 
1905) for example, all want to sustain a belief in some sort of musical progress 
or evolution. If Beethoven's symphonies are the culmination of abstract, 
formal and harmonic evolution, then what comes after that. Naumann argues 
that Wagner completes that Romantic age but takes us back to monothemism 
while Dannreuther claims this is really forward to a new romantic 
culmination. “We. however, do not agree that the highest excellence was 
reached by Wagner and Liszt. It is true that they complete the penod of the 
Romantic Renaissance, but we consider that the most exalted stage was reached 
during the Genius period extending back from Bach to Beethoven." (Naumann. 

II. 1194) It is a clever solution to a mind that insists on the necessity of 
progress, but it is amusing to note how Naumann they tries to prove the 
historical necessity of this divergence from the pinacle:”to the historian it is 
veiy significant that, during the last stages of the Romantic period, the 
introduction of the New Romantic School was a perfectly logical sequence to all 
that had preceded it in the tonal art. It was furthermore imperative that this 
school, like all others, should have diverged, no matter to what degree, provided 
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problem which prevents Wagner from reconciling the disparity 
between these two theories later in life; while Beethoven is the 
culmination, Wagner himself must remain the greater culmination. 

In this historical framework, therefore, Beethoven is the middle 
term between music which is still tied to the dance and music which 
will be tied to speech. As Dahlhaus put it, “‘Absolute instrumental 
music’ as Wagner understood it is, strictly speaking, music ‘no longer’ 
determined by the dance and “not yet” determined by speech and 
scenic action.” 46 Instrumental music reaches a high point in 
Beethoven, in that he recognized that music could say more. 

It was Beethoven who opened up the boundless faculty 
of Instrumental Music for expressing elemental storm 
and stress. It was his power, that took the basic essence 
of the Christian’s Harmony, that bottomless sea of 
unhedged fullness and unceasing motion, and clove it 
in twain the fetters of its freedom. Harmonic Melody— 
for so must we designate this melody divorced from 
speech, in distinction from the Rhythmic melody of 
dance-was capable, though merely borne by 
instruments, of the most limitless expression together 
with the most unfettered treatment. 4 ' 

While Wagner also heard E.TA Hoffmann’s “infinite longing” in 
Beethoven, for Wagner it was the infinite longing to be able to express 
only what music could express in conjunction with words. 

Glad in this unspeakably expressive language, but 
suffering beneath the weight of longing of his artist 
soul—a longing which, in its infinity, could only be an 
“object” to itself, not satisfy itself outside—the happy- 
wretched. sea-glad and sea-weary mariner sought for a 


it was not the outcome of mere fashion but true development of natural law. It 
was in fact an historical necessity." (Naumann. II. 1194) 

■^Dahlhaus /Absolute. 22. As Wagner wrote: “The harmonized dance is the basis 
of the richest art-work of the modem Symphony." Wagner/GS X. 97 ( Das 
Kunstwerk der Zukunst}); Wagner/PW I, 120. “Der harmonisierte Tanz ist die 
Basis des reichen Kunstwerkes der modemen Symphonie. ” 

47 Wagner/GS X, 99 (Das Kunstwerk der Zukunst}); Wagner/PW I, 121. “Die 
unermeJSliche Fahigkeil der Instrumentalmusik zum Ausdrucke urgewaltigen 
Drangens und Verlangens erschlnfi sich Beethoven. Er vermochte es, das 
eigentumliche Wesen der christlichen Harmonie. dieses unergrundlichen Meers 
unbeschranktester Fulle und rastlosester Bewegung, zu losgebundener Freiheit 
zu erttfesseln. Die harmonische Melodie - den so mussen wir die vom 
Sprachvers getrennte zum Unterschied von der Rhythmischen Tanzmelodie 
bezeichnen — war. nur vvon Instrumenten getragen, des unbegrenztesten 
Ausdruckes, wie der schrankenlosesten Behandlung Jdhig. ” 
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surer haven wherein to anchor from the blissful storms 
of passionate tumult. 48 

Wagner continues with this metaphor at some length and Wagner 
eventually makes it explicit that the anchor for this sea of infinite 
yearning “was the Word ....and this word was ‘ FreudeV ” 49 So happy to 
discover that music can have content, but unhappy to discover that he 
cannot make that content “real” in the abstract, Beethoven joins 
music to words and “ascends” from infinite longing to joy. 

The transition from the endless agitation of desire to a 
mood of joyous satisfaction, can necessarily take place 
no otherwise than by the ascension of desire into an 
object. 50 

Again we see the “ascension” from an inexpressible longing to a 
precise defined object. (Since Wagner has already argued that a 
musical work only really becomes itself (a real object) when it begins 
its public life on stage, this statement also has implications for the 
importance of performance in the transformation of a composers 
vague “desire” into an actual musical work.) This view of history 
allows Wagner to pick up where Beethoven left off. “The Last 
Symphony of Beethoven is the redemption of Music from out of her 
own peculiar element into the realm of universal Art." 51 Absolute 
music is therefore instrumental music which is grown-up enough to 
recognize that it has content, but that its content is too abstract. The 
“abstractness” of instrumental music, however, was also the key to its 


•^wagner/GS X. 99 (Das Kimstwerk derZvkunst ); Wagner/PW I. 122. “Froh 
dieses unaussprechlich cmsdrucksvoUen Sprachvermdgens, aber leidend unter 
der Wucht des kunstlerischen Seelenverlagens, das in seiner UnendLichkeit nur 
sich selbst Gegenstand zu sein, nicht auJSer ihm sich zu bejreidigen, vermochte, 
- suchte der uberselige infelige. meerfrohe und meermude Segler nach einem 
sicheren Ankerhqfen aits dent woruiigen Sturme wilden Ungestumes ." 
49 Wagner/GS X. 103 (Das Kunstwerk derZukurvst ); Wagner/PW I, 126. “...was 
das Wort..Dieses Wort war. 'Frewdel" 

50wagner/GS X. 100 (Das Kimstwerk der Zukunst); Wagner/PW I, 122. “Der 

Ubergang aits einer unendlich erregten, sehnsuchtigen Stimmung zu einer 
Jireudig befriedigten kann notwendig nicht anders stattjinden, als durch 
Aufgehen der Sehnsucht in einen Gegenstand ” 

Siwagner/GSX, 103-104 (Das Kunstwerk der Zukunst); Wagner/PW I, 126. “Die 
Letzte Symphonic Beethoven’s ist die Erlosung der Musik mis ihrem eigensten 
Elements heraus zur allgemeinkamen Kunst. “ 
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power and hence the conflict with Wagner’s other aesthetic 
principles. 

Wagner also wanted to hold on to the romantic metaphysical 
view of instrumental music expressed by Hoffman, Wackenroder and 
Tieck. While Wagner holds this view in the early Paris works (“A 
Pilgrimage to Beethoven” and “A Happy Evening”) especially with 
regards to Beethoven, (see below) it is through his discovery of 
Schopenhauer that it becomes the central tenet of his general theory 
of music. In the first theory, absolute music was too abstract and could 
only express generalized human emotions, but not the specific 
example. In this framework, however, it is the more abstract which 
can better describe the true spiritual nature of the world. Words are 
precise, but too precise; they can only express the specific or the 
individual, but not the actual. 

That which Music expresses is eternal, infinite, and 
ideal; she expresses not the passion, love, desire, of this 
or that individual in this or that condition, but 
Passion, Love, Desire itself, and in such infinitely 
varied phases as lie in her unique possession and are 
foreign and unknown to any other tongue. 52 

Schopenhauer couldn’t have said it better himself and it is easy to see 
why Wagner would be so happy to discover Schopenhauer in a few 
years. 53 In this theory music is not only free from the drama but 
controls it. It seems contradictory that music can ‘ascend’ from 
absolute music to music with words and yet Wagner is emphatic in 
Opera and Drama (it is in fact the general thesis of the book) that 

everything which has had a real and determinant 
influence upon the shaping of Opera has issued simply 
from the domain of Absolute Music, never from that of 
Poetry. 54 


52 Wagner/GS VII. 156 (Einglftcklicher Abend ]; Wagner/PW VII, 81. '‘Das, was 
die Musik ausspricht, ist ewig, unendlich und ideal: sie spricht rdcht die 
Leidenschaft, die Liebe, die Sehnsucht dieses OderJenes Individuums in dieser 
oderjener Lage aus, sondem die Leidenschaft, die Liebe. die Sehnsucht selbst 
und zwar in den unendlich mannigfaltigen Motivierungen, die in der 
ausschlieJSlichen Eigentumlichkeit der Musik begrundet liegen, jeder andem 
Sprache aber fremd und unausdruckbar sind ." 

5 ^See Schopenhauer's World as Will as Representation, volume 1. section 52. 

^Wagner/GS X, 66 (Opera und Drama)', Wagner/PW II, 69. “ ... alien was auf die 
Cestaltung der Oper...einen wirklichen und entscheidended EinfluJS ausubte. 
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To Wagner that is both criticism and praise. 55 

His letter to Marie Wittgenstein on Liszt’s symphonic poems is 
even more emphatic that only music can speak these inexpressible 
thoughts. Wagner intends to make it clear that although music can 
and must be linked to other media, it alone is the vessel of truth. 

I firmly believe that music can never, in any union into 
which, it may enter, cease to be the highest the 
redeeming art It is the nature of music to reveal with 
absolute certainty immediate, definite truths which the 
other arts can only hint at or suggest. 56 

Words are so incapable of expressing these truths that Wagner actually 
contemplates remaining silent (only momentarily) in the face of the 
inexpressible. 

You were witness yourself to the great joy stirred in me 
by Liszt's own performance of his newest compositions. 

No doubt you also noticed how little I said at the time, 
and you understood my silence as that of one who is 
deeply stirred. That was just at first, of course; yet I 
must admit that I am still consciously inclined to 
maintain that silence. For I have become increasingly 
convinced that our most essential, individual 
perceptions, the deeper and more complex they are, are 
all the less easily expressed in words. We are forced to 
communicate in a language not of our own making — a 
predetermined, common language which only for that 
reason allows us to communicate with the world at 
large. The further our perceptions are removed from 
this everyday world, the more difficult it becomes to 
express them, such that the philosopher is finally 
forced to re-create the language for his own purposes if 
he is to be understood at all; the artist, for his part, 
takes recourse to the implements of his art, already so 
far removed from the practiced concerns of the world, 
in order to express his ideas. And then, even under the 
best circumstances, it is likely that he will be 
understood only by those who already share his 
perception in some way. Certainly music is the 


fediglich aus dem Gebiete der absoluten Musik. keineswegs aber aus dem 
Dichtkunst...” 

55 Wagner declares in the introduction to Opera and Drama, in bold print, that the 
error of the genre has been that a Means of expression (Music) has been made 
the end, while the End of Expression (the Drama) has been made a means. 
Wagner/GS X, 21 [Opera und Drama): Wagner/PW II, 17. ~daJ5 ein Mittle des 
Ausdruckes (die Musik) zum Zwecke, der Zweck des Ausdruckes (das Drama) 
ctber zum Mittel gemacht war," 

56wagner/GS VIII, (Uber Franz Liszts symphonische Dichbungeri) Wagner/PW III, 
246; Grey, appendix 2. 
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medium most suited to communicate those perceptions 
for which speech is inadequate, and one could even say 
that music is in a sense the true nature of all 
perception. 57 

In both theories, absolute or instrumental music remains 
abstract in its content, but the value of that abstractness changes. In a 
particularly ambivalent letter to von Bulow about his plans to compose 
an overture on Romeo and Juliet, Wagner wrote 

For - once again - absolute music can express only 
feelings, passions and moods in their antithesis and 
degrees of intensity, but not relationships of a social or 
political nature. 5 ® 

This only seems odd because by the same token, poetry can only 
express specific moods and feelings by example and not in degrees of 
intensity. 

This ambivalent attitude toward the value of the abstractness of 
music can also be seen in Wagner’s changing attitude toward melody. 
In both theories, it is melody which carries the abstract “content.” 
The “melodic Tune” of an Italian aria, however, is overly abstract and 
is unable to precisely represent the human heart. 

She [aria] has not grasped the entire man...but merely 
the melodic Tune, abstracted from the poem to which 
she set conventional and purposely insipid sentences, 
according to her pleasure; 59 

The problem here, however, is not that melody is incapable of 
expressing the human heart, but that operatic melody, which is 
nothing but a mutilated folk-tune, is too removed from the poem. It is 
not that the melody is too abstract, it must be abstract to represent 
the human heart and not merely an individual human heart, but it 


57 Wagner/GS VIII. (Uber Franz Liszts symphonische Dichtungen) Wagner/PW III, 
238; Grey, appendix 2. 

58wagner/SB IV, 275 [Briefe an Hans von Bulow von Zurich. 30 Januar 1852); 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 249. * Derm. - nochmals - die absolute Musik nur 
Gefuhle, Leidenschaften und Stimmungen in ihren Gegensatzen und 
Steigerungen, nicht aJber Verhdltnisse irgend welcher socialem Oder 
politischen nature aus dnmcken." 

S^Wagner/GSX. 96 (DasKunstioerkderZukunstY, Wagner/PW I, 119. “...nicht 
den ganzen Menschen hatte sie etfaJSt ... sondem eben bloJS die vom Gedicht 
abstrahierte melodische Weise, der sie nach Belieben nun modisch 
konventionelle, absichtlich nichtssagensollende Wortphrasen unterlegte 
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must remained tied to the drama and to the text of the poem. 

Rossini’s crime is that he has abstracted ( abstrahierte ) or isolated 
melody from the content of the poem, not that his melody embodies 
feelings which are too abstract. It is “tunes” which are melodic in this 
way, and not tunes or melodies which are the problem. Wagner is 
consistent on at least this much in both theories. 

While Dahlhaus argued that Wagner “reinterprets” the romantic 
metaphysics of the symphony into an intermediary step rather than 
the goal, these two theories remain unreconciled. The historical 
theory with music submissively tied to the Gesamtkunstwerk (the 
Feuerbach-inspired theory) 60 is essential for the musical/theoretical 
framework of the Ring and Wagner’s image of himself in history. The 
theory of music as the representation of will itself (the Schopenhauer- 
inspired theory) is essential for Tristan and the later works. Despite 
Wagner’s devotion to Beethoven, he cannot repudiate the first theory 
without giving up his own place in history and his own earlier works. 

The nature of the musical work varies with the theory. It would 
seem that in the Gesamkunstwerk theory, only the music drama can 
have real poetic content while in the music as will theory, pure 
instrumental music can express what words cannot. Beethoven, 
however, has a particular status. Do the Erlauterungen represent the 
specific poetic content or an analogous parallel? Wagner himself 
admits that it is foolish to try and translate music into words. 

Thus when Liszt played his works for me and I received 
those impressions which could only be communicated 
through music, it would have seemed foolish, if not 
impossible, to speak aloud of that which had become 
music precisely because it could not have been 
expressed in any other way. Who has not at some time 
tried to translate musical impressions into words? 61 


^Kropfinger points out that Wagner’s use of the adjective ’absolute’ to mean a 
negative isolation from the whole (Wagner’s Gesamtkunstwerk ) was probably 
inspired by the writing of Ludwig Feuerbach (especially the 1839 treatise Zur 
Kriiik der Hegelschen Philosophic which Wagner had begun to read in 1848-49. 
Kropfinger. 117. 

61 Wagner/GS VIII. (Uber Franz Liszts symphonische DichtungerD Wagner/PW III, 
238-39; Grey, appendix 2. 
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These two views of absolute music reveal a more general conflict 
between Wagner’s aesthetic theories. 62 Even with Wagner’s positive 
evaluation of the more abstract content of instrumental music in his 
Schopenhauerian theory, he never abandons music drama for 
symphony. Despite having overturned the principle that music was a 
means toward the drama, which seemed to prevent music from 
becoming self-sufficient, Wagner does not release music from drama. 
While we can accept Nietzsche’s theory that no one 

would be able to perceive the third act of Tristan and 
Isolde, without any aid of word and image, purely as a 
tremendous symphonic movement, without expiring in 
a spasmodic unharnessing of all the wings of the 
soul? 63 


we could just as easily assume Wagner’s other position that music 
needs words to clarify its content. At least with the music of 
Beethoven, however, Wagner does clarify his position on the content of 
instrumental music. 


Ideenkunstwerk 

In the early Paris writings, Wagner sounds remarkably like 
Mendelssohn in his rejection of all tone painting and external 
programs. Despite this rejection, however, it is clear from even these 
very early works that Wagner has already begun to conceive of a 
musical content which is more emotionally specific and universal than 
Mendelssohn’s generic “moods.” 

In “A Happy Evening" the poetic author (who appears to be 
Wagner) initially defends a middle position, similar to A.B. Marx’s, that 
a work can arise from a certain philosophical ideas. Wagner is 
especially concerned with differentiating Mozart’s creative impulses 
from Beethoven’s. 

Mozart’s music flowed from none but a musical source, 
that his inspiration started from an indefinite inner 


62See also Carl Dahlhaus’s “The Twofold Truth in Wagner’s Aesthetics in “On 
Music and Words." in Between Romanticism and Modernism, trans. Maty 
Whittall (Berkeley: University of California Press. 1980). pp. 19-39. 
® 3 Friedrich Nietzsche. The Birth of Tragedy, trans. Walter Kaufmann (New York, 
Vintage Books. 1967) Sect 21. 127. 
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feeling, which, even had he had a poet's faculty, could 
never have been conveyed in words, but always and 
exclusively in tones. 6 ^ 

Wagner comes to this conclusion about Mozart’s creative impulses 
based on the internal evidence of the music itself. 

I am speaking of those inspirations which arise in the 
musician simultaneously with his melodies, with his 
tone-figures. Mozart’s music bears the characteristic 
stamp of this instantaneous birth, and it is impossible 
to suppose that he would ever have drafted the plan of a 
symphony, for instance, whereof he had not all the 
themes, and in fact the entire structure as we know it 
already in his head. 65 

It is telling that Wagner assumes that all composers think of this 
external idea at least simultaneously with musical inspiration. (It is a 
clue that even with the distinction he is making, all music is 
connected to a poetic content.) Wagner, however, detects a difference 
in the structure of Beethoven’s music which indicates that the timing 
of the philosophic and the melodic inspiration is not simultaneous as 
it is in Mozart. 

On the other hand. I cannot help thinking that 
Beethoven first planned the order of a symphony 
according to a certain philosophical idea, before he left 
it to his phantasy to invent the musical themes. 66 

It is easier to agree with Wagner’s observations than with his 
conclusions. It does seem as if Mozart’s music flowed from his pen 
only when the entire form and each melody were already in his head. 

It is equally clear that in Beethoven’s music, theme and form are tied 


^Wagner/GS VII, 152-153 (Ein gluddicher Abend ); Wagner/PW VII. 78. 
"...Mozarts musikalische Ergusse eben nur aus rein musikalischen Queilen 
entsprangen, daJ3 seine Begeisterung sich an ein unbetimmtes timers Gejuhl 
ankruipfte, das er, selbst wenn er die Fahigkeilen des Dichters besessen hdtte. 
rum und nimmermehr in Worteru sondem lediglich nur in Tonen aussprechen 
konnte. ” 

65wagner/GS VII, 153 (Ein glucklicherAbend); Wagner/PW VII, 78. "Ichspreche 
von den Begreisterungen, die in dem Musiker zu gleicher Zeit mil den Melodien, 
mil den Tongebilden enstehen. Mozarts Musik tragt den charakteristischen 
Stempel dieser unmittelbaren Geburt an sich, und es ist unmoglich 
anzunehmen, daJS Mozarts im vorause z.B. den Plan zu einer Symphonic 
entwoifen habe. von der nicht schon cdle Themas.ja das game Tongeprage 
fertig. wie wir esjetzt kennen, in seinem Kopfe hebte." 

66f Wagner/GS VII, 153 (Ein gluckLicher Abend); Wagner/PW VII. 78. 
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together in a way in which they are not in Mozart. Wagner concludes, 
however, that this difference is caused by Beethoven’s interest in 
being guided by an a priori philosophical idea, which dictates the 
forms and then leaves it to Beethoven to invent the appropriate 
themes. Even from Wagner’s earliest writings, Beethoven’s new 
musical style (and especially the Eroica and the Ninth Symphony) 
represent a crucial step in the movement of music from dance to 
speech. 67 

Wagner’s antagonist in this debate is the fictional composer R, 
who rejects all external ideas and maintains that while Beethoven’s 
Eroica may have been inspired by heroic deeds and grand emotions, 
once the composing begins it is governed by only musical 
considerations. Wagner’s poetic author eventually capitulates to R’s 
radical position (although it is Wagner’s narrator who gets in the last 
summary) and Kropfinger takes this as Wagner “ruling out” Marx’s 
concept of the Ideenkunstwerk. 68 Kropfinger was the first to point 
out that this novella is a discussion of Marx’s theories as well as 
Hoffmann’s, and he is quite accurate in stating that Wagner disagrees 
with Marx’s assertion that Beethoven’s music reflected his personal 
tragedy. This does not, however, “rule out the ‘idea’ as the 
determining factor.” 69 The idea is clearly the determining factor and 
it is only the nature of the idea (and perhaps the coordination of the 
musical and philosophical ideas) which is under debate. 


67 Kropfinger points out the debt which Wagner may owe to Uhlig on the nature of 
Beethoven's “new route.” Rropfinger’s argument (pages 70-91) concentrates on 
the differences between the early Paris works, which clearly are already 
concerned with Beethoven’s different thematic and formal approach, and the 
later theoretical works . While there was certainly a fruitful cross-polination 
of ideas between Uhlig and Wagner from 1847 to 1853 as witnessed by the 
similarities in Wagner’s Opera and Drama (1850-51) and Uhligs Drei Tage im 
Weimar (1850) and possibly in Uhlig's essay Die Wahl der Motive (1851?) , as 
reconstructed by Kropfinger. it is not clear that the influence flowed more from 
Uhlig to Wagner than the other way around. The differences between Wagner's 
post Uhlig. theoretical works and the early works, seem to me. to be not so 
remarkable as the similarities. While it is true that Wagner only becomes 
specific on how Beethoven allows the different strands of his melody to grow 
together later, this early work does point out that Beethoven constructs his 
melodies and forms in a new way. 

^Kropfinger. 53. 

69 Kropfinger, 53. 
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First of all, Wagner’s narrator only capitulates on the details of 
the final point. The rejection of tone-painting which concentrates on 
the “petty details” of the specific historical events is easy and Wagner 
and R can easily agree that the Eroica is not meant as a “musical 
bulletin of the first Italian campaign.” 

tell me where, in what part of this composition do you 
find one colourable hint that the composer had his eye 
on a specific event in the heroic career of the young 
commander? What means the Funeral March, the 
Scherzo with the hunting-horns, the Finale with the 
soft emotional Andante woven in? 70 

This part of R’s tirade sounds very much like Wagner and when the 
narrator asks R if he rejects all tone-painting, the answer sounds even 
more like Wagner. 

“Everywhere.” answered R..., “save where it either is 
employed in jest, or reproduces purely musical 
phenomena. In the province of Jest all things are 
allowed, for its nature is a certainly purposed 
angularity, and to laugh and to let laugh is a capital 
thing. But where tone-painting quits this region, it 
becomes absurd. The inspirations and incitements to 
an instrumental composition must be of such a kind 
that they can arise in the soul of none save a 
musician.” 71 


Wagner’s narrator responds that “At bottom I am of your opinion,” 
and when the issue is whether or not Beethoven’s Eroica is a militarily 
accurate description, it is hard to imagine anyone disagreeing. 72 The 
argument, however, is not about whether Beethoven’s symphony is a 


7 0wagner/GS VII. 154 (Ein glucklicher Abend): Wagner/PW VII, 79. “...sage mir 
wo, in welcher SteUe dieser IComposition Jindest du einen Zug, von dem man 
mit Recht annehmen konne, der Komponist habe in ihm irgendeinen speziellen 
Moment der Heldenlaufbahn des jugendlichen Feldherm bezeichnen wollen? 
Was soil der Trauermarsch das Scherzo mil den Jagdhomem, das Finale mit 
dem weichen, empfindungsvoU. eingewebten Andante?’’ 

71 Wagner/GS VII, 151-152 {Ein glucklicher Abend) ; Wagner/PW VII, 77. 

““UberaR", erwiderte R.... “wo sie nichl entweder im Gebiete des Scherzhafteb 
abgewendet ist, Oder rein musikalische Erscheinungen wiedergibt Im Scherz 
ist alles erlaubt derm sein Wesen ist eine gewisse absichlLiche Beschrdnktheit 
wtd lachen and lachen lessen ist eine schone, herrliche Sache. Wo die 
Tonmalerei aber dieses Gebiet verldJSt, wind sie absurd. Dir Anregungen und 
Begeisterungen zu einer Instrumentalkomposition mussen deart sein, doji sie 
nur in der Seele eines Musikers entstehen konnenl ” 

72 lt would be interesting to know if Wagner is just beating up a straw man of if he 
is attacking any real descriptive interpretations of the Eroica 
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“musical bulletin of the first Italian campaign,” 73 but about the nature 
of this unique musical work. 

Despite R’s attempts to minimize the differences between 
Mozart and Beethoven, R ultimately admits that Beethoven granted to 
music a new “philosophical coherence.” 74 While the Eroica is not 
biographic about any of the details of Bonaparte’s life, it was inspired 
by that life and in some way is reflective of that life in spirit. While 
Beethoven was “no General,—he was Musician; and in his domain he 
saw the sphere where he could bring to pass the selfsame thing as 
Bonaparte in plains of Italy.” 75 This is deliberately vague and we will 
have to follow the development of this concept closely if we are to 
understand Wagner’s theory of the musical work. Wagner’s early 
rejection of Marx’s concept of a musical idea, which consciously or 
unconsciously reflects Beethoven’s personal tragedy, leads not to a 
complete rejection of the idea that music has content, but only to 
Wagner’s postulating that the content for a musical work is a more 
fixed and more universal poetic object. It is in the Erlduterungen for 
Beethoven’s music that Wagner specifically describes this content of 
absolute music. 

Erlduterungen 

While Berlioz had offered a program for his own symphony it was 
unusual for someone to offer a program for another composer’s 
work. 76 While it was new to write it down and to present it before a 
performance, it was quite routine for critics and performers to 
conceive of imaginative “explanations” of musical content. The 


7 ^Wagner/GS VII, 153 (EinglucklicherAbend}: Wagner/PW VII, 78. 

“musikalische Kriegsgeschichte des ersten itcdienischen Feldzuges schreiben 
wollen?” 

74 Wagner/GS VII, 152 [Ein glucklicher Abend ]; Wagner/PW VII, 77. "erne 

philosohische Konsequenz" 

75 Wagner/GS VII. 155 (Ein glucklicher Abend ); Wagner/PW VII. 80. *Erwar 

nicht Feldherr - er war Musiker. und so sah er in seinem Reiche das Gebiet vor 
sich, in dem er dasselbe verrichten konnte, was Bonaparte in den GeJUden 
Italiens vollbracht hatte. ” 

7 ®The only known precendent was A.B.Marx’s “analysis" of Beethoven’s 

symphonies, but the origin of this kind of program has not been investigated. 
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English critic Glover, for example, saw a great deal in this single 
stroke of the bass drum. 

We have also to thank Herr Wagner for doing away with 
that abominable thump upon the drum in the opening 
movement, [of the overture to Der Freischutz ] which 
was nearly as great an infliction as that other “effect.” 
and substituting what the composer intended, namely, 
a gentle touch illustrative of the cold passionate, 
monotonous voice of the fiend. This, slight though it 
may be. and apparently insignificant to those not gifted 
with sympathetic appreciation of the imaginative 
spirit of Weber, is a true stroke of genius (we do mot 
mean to pun), full of weird mystery and evil 
prophecy. 77 

So it was hardly unheard of to imaginatively visualize or describe a 
piece of music. Critics might argue over specific details, but few 
would object to the project. 

Most of the Erlauterungen were written in Zurich, where 
Wagner’s interpretive principles were evolving into their final form. 

It was also from Zurich that Wagner wrote to Uhlig; he wrote that in 
his program notes for the Coriolan Overture he had been able to most 
clearly express “the poetic object.” 78 In the actual Erlauterung, 
Wagner proposes that Beethoven has dramatized (it is literally a 
musical accompaniment to a pantomime 79 ) a single scene between 
Coriolanus, his wife and his mother at the enemy’s camp. Wagner, 
however, also saw dramatic pantomime in instrumental music, like 
Beethoven symphonies, without dramatic connections. In Zurich, 
Wagner also began to write advice for performing his own works. 80 
The core of his advice is to begin with group readings of the libretto 
and to move on to the music only after the story is fully grasped. In 


77 Morning Post (London), March 28. 1855. Note also that there is a connection 
between the “meaning” and the required performance practice. 

78 Wagner/SB IV, 288. (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich , 13 February, 18521. “Am 
deullichsten dCufte es mir gelingen den dichterischen Gegenstand in der 
‘ Koriolanouverture’ zu bezeichenen. ” 

79 Wagner/GS IX. 115 (Erlauterung for the Ouoerture zu Koriolari); Wagner/PW 
III, 226. “ Die ganze Tonstuck kdrrnte suglich als musikalische Begleitung einer 
pantomimischen Darstellung selbst gelten..." 

SOwagner/GS IX. 8-43 ( Uber die Auffuhrung des Tarmhauser.' Eine Mitteihxng an 
die Dirigenten und Darsteller dieser Opef); Wagner/PW III. 167-206. 

Wagner/GS IX. 44-51 [Bemerkungen zur Aufjuhrung der Oper ‘DerJliegende 
Hollander ■); Wagner/PW III. 207-218. 
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these works, Wagner also insisted on exact phrasing and rhythms in 
the score and tempos, but fidelity most of all to the text: the words. 

In addition, in 1853 Wagner also began to write specific 
Erlauterungen for his own works. He saw the “Overture" to The 
Flying Dutchman and the “Prelude” to Lohengrin as mini sketches of 
the drama to follow. During his concert tours of 1862 and the 
following years, Wagner added several more Erlauterungen for the 
excerpts from his works which he was conducting. 

Wagner’s first Eflauterung, however, was written for his 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in Dresden in 1846. 
Distributed at the concert, instead of a libretto, it drew the attention 
of all of the critics and was greeted as an innovative new aid to 
understanding. The critic of the Dresden Allgemeine Theater- 
Chronik, for example, wrote 

Wagner, who conducted this work in a masterful way. 
also deserves sincere thanks for his endeavors, through 
the accompanying text, at facilitating the recognition 
of the artistic plan of the work." 81 

Schalderbach, however, in his long review did not approve of the 
Erlduterung, which he thought was an obvious rip-off of A.B. Manx’s 
1828 Uber Malerei in der Tonkunst 82 Oddly enough Hogarth found 
the Erlduterung to the Choral symphony a demonstration of Wagner’s 
loyalty to Beethoven: 

An analysis of this great work written by Herr Wagner, 
was distributed along with the programme. It is very 
spiritual and imaginative, and ascribes to the 
composer designs and conceptions which he may never 
have dreamed of. But. whatever may be thought of Herr 
Wagner’s lucubration in this respect, it certainly 
disproves any imputation of want of veneration on his 
part for the greatest of his predecessors. 83 


81 “Dresden,” Allgemeine Thearer-Chronik XV/46 (April 13, 1846), 184. “ Wagner , 
der dieses Werk meisterlich dirigirte, verdient auch noch Jur sein Bestreben: 
durch (die dem Texts beigedruckten) Hindeutungen die Erkenntniss der 
kuunstlerischen Anordnung zu erleichtem aufrichtigen Dank ” See also Beb 
ington. 216-7 

S^This may be true of the idea of a poetic program, but much of the plan for 
Wagner’s Erlduterung is to be found in his 1840 novella Eine Pilgerfahrt zu 
Beethoven. See below. 

8 3Daily News (London), March 27. 1855. 
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Before the Erlauterung itself, Wagner writes an explanation of 
the Erlauterung. Wagner expresses his desire to offer an aid to 
understanding, but cautions several times that absolute understanding 
can only come from the work itself. 

Though it must be admitted that the essence of higher 
instrumental-music consists in its uttering in tones a 
thing unspeakable in words, we believe we may 
distantly approach the solution of an unachievable 
task by calling certain lines of our great poet Goethe to 
our aid; words that, albeit standing in no manner of 
direct connection with Beethoven’s work, and in no 
way exhausting the meaning of his purely musical 
creation, yet so sublimely express the higher human 
moods at bottom of it that in the worst event, of an 
inability truly to understand the music, one might 
content oneself with treasuring up these thoughts, and 
thus at least not quit its hearing with a heart entirely 
unmoved. 84 

Wagner is clear that his program is not a crystallization of the 
meaning. The true meaning is inexpressible in words (again leaving 
one to wonder why Beethoven himself turned to words in the finale.) 

The content of the Erlauterung, therefore, offers only a parallel 
meaning. While the words of Goethe have no direct connection to the 
music, they do indicate the specific human moods to which the music 
refers in their more abstract and true form. The words, therefore, 
offer the listener a head-start. This is not unlike the way Nietzsche 
read Tristan und Isolde: “music is the real idea of the world, drama is 
but the reflection of this idea, a single silhouette of it.” 85 In his 
Erlauterungen for the Coriolan and his own overtures, Wagner’s texts 
seem to confirm this; the overtures are distilled versions of the 


Wagner/GS IX, 119 {Erlauterung for Beethoven's ninth); Wagner/PW VII. 247. 
“MuS nun zundchst zvgestanden warden, doJS das Wesen der horeren 
Instmmentalmusik namentlich darin besteht, in Tonen das auszusprechen 
was in Worten unaussprechbar ist, so glauben wir uns hier auch nur 
andeutungsweise der Losung einer unerreichbaren Ausgabe selbst dadurch zu 
ndhem, daJS wir Worte unsres grojien Dichters Geothe zw hilfe nehmen die, 
werm sie auch keineswegs mil Beethovens Werke in einem unmittelbaren 
Zusammenhange stehen und auf keine Weise die Bedeutung seiner rein 
musikalischen Schbpjung irgendwie durchdringend zu bezeichen vermogen 
dertnoch die ihr zugrunde Uegenden hoheren menschlichen Seelen stimmungen 
soerhaben ausdrucken daJ3 man im schlimmsten Falle des Unvermogens eines 
weiteren Verstdndnisses sich. wohl mil der Festhaltung dieser Stimmungen 
begniigen durfte, um werdgstens nicht ganzlich ohne Ergriffenheit von der 
Anhorung des Musikwerkes scheiden zu mussen" 

® 5 Nietzsche/Birth. 129. 
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dramas to which they refer and the musical content of the overture 
will be reflected in the drama to come. The drama itself, it would 
seem then functions as a kind of Erlauterung for the absolute music of 
the overture. 

The Erlauterungen for the symphonies, in the case the Eroica, 
are more general. 

In the first place, the designation ‘heroic’ is to be taken 
in its widest sense, and in nowise to be conceived as 
relating merely to a military hero. If we broadly 
connote by ‘hero’ the whole, the full-fledged man. in 
whom are present all the purely-human feelings—of 
love, of grief, of force~in their highest fill and strength, 
then we shall rightly grasp the subject which the artist 
lets appeal to us in the speaking accents of his tone- 
work." The artistic space of this work is filled with all 
the varied , intercrossing feelings of a strong, a 
consummate Individuality, to which nothing human is 
a stranger, but which includes within itself all truly 
Human, and utters it in such a fashion that—after 
frankly manifesting every noble passion—it reaches a 
final rounding of its nature . wherein the most feeling 
softness is wedded with the most energetic force. 86 

Without a doubt, Wagner indeed takes ‘heroic’ in its broadest sense. 
The work contains not a mere subset of human emotions, and not only 
“every noble passion,” but “all the purely-human feelings.” Unlike the 
overtures, there are no ships in tempests or sobbing mothers. The 
symphonies are only about joy, grief and love themselves. So while the 
Erlduterungen for the overtures seem to function in the same way as 
the drama itself, a mere reflection of the absolute content, the 
Erlduterungen for the symphonies are more general descriptions. 

With Wagner’s disclaimers “The first movement appears [italics mine] 


86wagner/GS IX, 111 [Erlauterung for Beethoven’s Eroica); Wagner/PW III, 221- 
222. “Zundchst ist die Bezeichnung * heroisch' im weilesten Sinne zu nehmen 
und keineswegs ruir etwa als auf einen militdrischen Helden bezuglich 
aufzufassen. Begreifen wir writer “Held” uberhaupt den ganzen, vollen 
Menschen, dem alle rein menschlichen Empjindwigen-der Liebe. des 
Schmerzes urud der Kraft-nach hochster FDlle und Starke zu eigen Sind, so 
erfassen wir den richligen Gegenstand, den der Kunstler in den ergreiferud 
sprechen Tonen seines Werkes sich uns mitteilen laJSL Den kunstlerischen 
Raum dieses Werkes JuUen all die mannigfaltigen, machtig sich 
durchdringenden Empjindungen einer starken, vollkommenen Individualit&t 
an, der nichts Menschliches fremd ist, sondem die alles wahrhqft Menschliche 
in sich enthalt und in der Weise duJSert, da3 sie, nach aufrichtigster 
Kundgebung aller edlen Leidenschaften. zu einem, die gejuhlvollte Weichheit 
mil der energischesten Kraft, vermahlenden, Abschluft ihrer Natur gelangt ” 
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to be founded on a titanic struggle of the soul...” 87 it seems possible 
that his Erlauterungen represent only one of many possible examples 
of the emotions which the music represents in idealized form, but will 
we soon discover that Wagner means these as descriptions of the true 
and only poetic content of these works. 

The Erlauterungen also provided a focus for the new 
interpretive elements with which Wagner had been experimenting. 
Wagner could now insist that his emphasis on nuance and tempo 
modification were part of his attempt to realize fully the composer’s 
poetic intentions, and not just an effort to excite audiences. The 
reverse, however, is also true. Since the Erlauterungen are the source 
of the external musical nuances, we need not independently 
investigate the details of the musical performance and Wagner himself 
will become relatively unconcerned about the possibility of variation in 
the musical sounding of his work; it is the projection of the poetic 
content which is primary. Wagner’s argument is that if we 
understand the latent poetic content we will arrive at the proper 
musical external sound automatically. (If this is true, then it is more 
important that we have Wagner’s Erlduterung than any of his actual 
performances, since we should be able to recreate all of the important 
aspects of the performance from our shared poetic understanding of 
the piece.) 

There is a final irony to the Erlauterungen which is less obvious 
than it seems; these Erlauterungen must be given in words. If in fact, 
what music says is unspeakable in words, then a musician should not 
be able to offer additional comments on his work or performance. It 
simply says what it says. (There are still some musicians who do 
refuse to comment in any additional verbal manner on their work.) As 
a conductor, Wagner made also extensive use of spoken explanations 
to the band. 88 Wagner’s spoken words to the band and written words 

87wagner/GS IX, 119. (Eddiderung for Beethoven’s Ninth); Wagner/PW VII. 247. 
“Ein im grojiartigsten Sinne avfgefoJSter Kampf der nach Freude ringenden 
See\e...scheint dem ersten Satze zugnm.de zu liegen. ’ 

88«i must add that my principal remarks were made my word of mouth at the 
rehearsals - at the relevant points in the score." Wagner/SB IV. 288 (Briefe an 
Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 1852); Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 253. "IchmuJS 
bemerken, daJS meine Haupterklanmgen in den Proben mundlich - an den 
bezeichnenden Stellen selbst - stattjinden.” 
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to the audience created a legacy which we have both directly and 
indirectly inherited. The direct descendent of Wagner’s 
Erlauterungen are modem program notes, but more generally we still 
tend to assume that words (whether spoken to the audience in a pre¬ 
concert lecture or written in a weighty tome) can tell us something 
about music. 


The Lay Audience Paradox 

Wagner is explicitly interested in a lay audience (die Laien), 
whose lack of expertise presents an interesting mixed blessing. The 
positive angle is that since a lay audience is not blinded by the musical 
and technical detail, they should be able to see the true poetic content 
more easily. This advantage, however, is also their biggest handicap. 
Beethoven’s work is difficult at a first hearing and can more easily 
befuddle the lay listener. The lay listener, therefore, has both the 
greatest chance of ultimate success at understanding what the work is 
about, and the greatest risk of entirely losing his way in this quest. 

In his letter to Uhlig, Wagner is explicit that the conductor’s job 
is to try to communicate the work to the lay audience. “Clearly what 
he must do is transmit to the layman an understanding of these same 
works.” 89 Wagner is equally clear that the “absolute musician” is at a 
disadvantage because of the ease in which he follows the technical 
details of the music. 

Just as our poets of literature really only communicate 
themselves to another poet of literature, so Beethoven, 
involuntarily but in like manner, communicated 
himself only to the tone-poet. Indeed, the truly 
absolute musician, i.e. the variationalist of absolute 
music, could not understand Beethoven any longer, 
since he was concerned only with the “How?" and not 
with the “What?"; the layman, however, could not help 
but be totally confused by these tonal creations, or at 
best he was mislead into enjoying what served the tone- 
poet as merely as his expressive material. 90 


S^Wagner/SB IV, 285 ( Briefe an Uhlig ixm Zurich .13 February, 18521 ; 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 250. “Er soR offenbar der Vermittler des Verstandnis 
derseVben Jur den Laien seiru" 

^Wagner/SB IV, 285-286 (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 1852); 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 250. “Wie unsere Litteraturpoeten sich eigendich 
immer wiecLer rvur an den Litteraturpoeten mittheilen, so theilte sich hierin 
Beethoven unwillkurlich aber ebenfalls nur an den Tondichter miL Schon der 
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Since Wagner claims that music is an articulate language, he is critical 
of the musicians who treat sound as mere sound rather than as the 
medium for a message. He compares the absolute musician to a 
person who recites a poem in a language which is foreign to him. 

Judge then what our understanding of a poet would turn 
out to be if only the sound of the language were to be 
reported and perceived by reciter and listener, as must 
inevitably be the case if the poem is delivered in a 
language which neither the reciter (who has learned it 
by heart on the basis of its sound) nor the listener can 
understand. 91 

If the musicians are imagining too little, however, the lay audience ca n 
imagine too much. While it is an immense irony that Beethoven can 
really only fully completely communicate his poetic vision to other 
musicians who are easily blinded by the brilliance of sound itself, it is 
an equally odd situation that the audience who can best see past the 
mere medium of the message, is also the most likely to imagine some 
other message. 

It is the non-musician who has led the way to a true 
understanding of Beethoven’s works: quite 
involuntarily he desire to know what the composer had 
actually had in mind when writing the music. This led 
to the first difficulty. Imagination, in its search for 
understanding, fell back upon all manner of arbitrary 
inventions of bizarre features and romantic images. 92 


eigendiche absolute Musiker, cL h der Variator der absoluten Musik konrvte 
Beethoven nicht mehr verstehen wed dieser sich nur an das “ Wie?” rdcht aber 
an das “Was?” halt: der Laie konrvte aber durch diese Tongebilde nur 
voUkommen verwirrt, und hbchstens zum GefaUen an dem verleitet werden, 
was dem Tondichter nur als Material des Ausdruckes diente." 

Wagner/SB IV. 286 (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich . 13 February, 18529; 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 250-251. *Man urtheile nun wie das VerstdndniB 
eines Dichters aufallen m€J3te, wenn vom Deklamirenden, wie vom Zuhorer, 
nur der SprachkLang wiedergegeben und vemommen wurde, wie dieJS gar nicht 
anders der Fall sein korvnte, wenn das Gedicht in einer Sprache zum Vorschein 
kame, die weder der DekLamator (der sie eben nur dem Klange nach auswendig 
gelemt hdtte) nach der Zuhorer verstunden " 

92 Wagner/SB IV. 287-288 (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich ,13 February, 1852); 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 252. *Einzig der Nicht=Musiker hat die Bahn zum 
VerstdndniB der Beethoven'schen Tonwerke gebrocherv ihn verlangte es 
unwillkurlich zu wissen, was der Komponist sich derm eigentlich bei seiner 
Musik gedacht hdtte. Hier stieJS man nun cvuf die erste SchwierigkeiL Die nach 
VerstdndniB ringende Phantasie half sich mit allerhand wilLkurlichen 
Brfindungen von abenteuerlichen Zugen und romanhafter Gemalden ” 
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The need for us to use our imagination is the source of much of 
this paradox. Like many a scientist, it is easy for a trained musician to 
investigate the “how” while ignoring the “what” or the “why” and to 
conclude that he understands the object under scrutiny. That a bird 
flies south for the winter due to “instinct” is considered knowledge, 
but it hardly tells what instinct is (unless we respond with the 
tautology that instinct is the desire to fly south for the winter) and 
hardly constitutes “understanding." Wagner contends that musicians 
do the same to Beethoven. When asked what makes Beethoven’s 
music more “romantic” than Mozart’s they respond with more 
descriptions of the problem: more terminology than an answer. For 
Wagner the answer is simple to anyone with an imagination, 
Beethoven’s music is not merely suggestive of moods or emotions it 
reifies a specific poetic object; when one understands the message, 
one understands the medium. The use of the imagination, as the 
musicians and musicologists well know, however, is very dangerous. 
Invention is easily led astray and as Wagner notes “all manner of 
arbitrary inventions of bizarre features and romantic images” can be 
imagined. While the “absolute musician” fails to even attempt to 
understand Beethoven, it is this greatest chance of success and 
greatest chance of disaster that is the paradox of the lay listener. 

All of this assumes that there is a single poetic object waiting to 
be discovered; there is, therefore, a single “correct” reading of the 
piece. Wagner notes that many musicians, having seen the danger of 
the imagination and the possibility of misreadings, have avoided all use 
of the imagination. 

The grotesque and generally trivial nature of the ideas 
imputed in this way to Beethoven’s compositions was 
soon sensed by those whose feelings in the matter were 
more refined, and thus such ideas came to be rejected. 

Since these images were inappropriate, it was thought 
better to reject all such ideas entirely. And yet a 
perfectly legitimate feeling lay behind this urge to 
create such images: but the only person capable bf 
identifying the desired object ...was the one man who, 
in turn was entirely familiar with the characteristic 
essence of the work in question. 93 


93 Wagner/SB IV, 288 ( Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich . 13 February, 1852); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 252. “ Das Groteske und meist Triviale in solchen 
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If we are still in suspense over who could possibly have both the 
imagination of a lay listener and the understanding of a fellow tone- 
poet, we can relax. Who better than Wagner himself, to judge when 
our imagination has set upon the true poetic object of the work. 

The Erlautenmgen are meant as a solution to this paradox; they 
are “hints” of the “correct” inner content written in a language which 
is more accessible to the lay audience than to the expert audience. 
They set this lay audience on the right interpretive path before the 
work even begins. 

Considering the great difficulty presented by a first 
hearing of this [Beethoven’s Ninth] extraordinarily 
important tone-work to those who have not yet had the 
opportunity of making its close and intimate 
acquaintance: and seeing that a by no means 
insignificant portion of the audience will probably be 
found in that position, it well may seem permissible to 
furnish, not so much a help to absolute understanding 
of Beethoven’s masterpiece—since that could come 
from nothing save an inner intuition—as hints in 
explanation of its artistic scheme: for in view of its as 
yet unmitigated novelty, this last might easily escape 
the less-prepared and therefore readily-bewildered 
hearer. 94 

The irony, of course, is that if the true meaning of the work is 
“musical,” then a narrative text is likely to keep a lay audience further 
from that “intimate acquaintance” with the music. For Wagner, 


untergelegten Vorstellungen ward von feiner Fuhlenden bald empfunden und 
zuruckgewiesen. Da jene Bidder nicht stimmen, glaubte man besser zu than, 
aide solche Vorstellungen gartz zuritckweisen zu mussen. Dennnoch lag in dem 
Drange zur Bildung soldier Vorstellungen ein ganz richtiges GefuhL nur aber 
dem mil dem Charakteristischen des Tonwerkes wiederum ganz Vertrauten 
konnte es gelingen ," 

94 Wagner/GS IX, 118-119, (Erlduterung for Beethoven’s Ninth]; Wagner/PW VII, 
247. “Bei der groJSen Schweirigkeit die demjenigen, der zu einem genaueren 

und innigen Bekanntwerden mil diesem wundervoU bedeutsamen Toruverke 
noch nicht gelangen konnte, bei seiner ersten Anhbrung fur das Verstdndnis 
desselben entsteht, durfte das Bestreben wohl erlaubt erscheinen, einem 
wahrscheinlich nicht ganz geringen Teile der Zuhorer, der sich in der 
bezeichneten Lage bejmdet, nicht etwa zu einem absoluten Verstdndnisse des 
Beethouertschen Meisterwerkes verhelfen zu woUen - da dies wohl nur aus 
eigener innerer Anschauung hervorgehen kann —.sondem durch. hindeutungen 
wenigstens die Erkenntnis der kunstlerischen Anordnungen desselben zu 
erleichtem, die bei ihrer grojien Eigentumlichkeit und noch ganzlich 
unnachgeabmten Neuheit dem weniger vorbereiteten. und somit leicht 
verwirrbaren, Zuhorer zu entgehen imstande sein konnte. ” 
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however, the ultimate meaning is not so much “musical” as it is “in 
the music.” “Absolute understanding” comes when one recognizes 
the true “poetic” content of the work. This poetic content, as 
described below, is more than just the relationships between notes. It 
is an expression of universal human feeling and truth which can be 
grasped through inner intuition. It is this use of intuition which 
grants the lay audience an advantage. Undistracted by the musical and 
technical details, the lay listener can more easily understand the 
“essence” of the work. This is not unlike Kant’s emphasis on finality 
or musicology’s emphasis on form. Wagner’s lay audience is a bit like a 
color blind person in an art gallery. Undazzled by the colors, he or she 
will see some forms more readily than will the color-struck observer. 

The paradox returns, however, when Wagner claims that despite 
all of what the Erlauteningen cannot do, he distributes it so that 

in the worst event of an inability truly to understand 
the music, one might content oneself with treasuring up 
these thoughts, and thus at least not quit its hearing 
with a heart entirely unmoved. 95 

This is the final admission that the poetic content is not musical, but 
we should be careful not to conclude that Wagner wants us to stay 
home and just read his program. The thoughts and images which are 
conjured up by the program are related to the poetic content of the 
music. We will only truly understand the musical work, when we 
intuitively grasp the unspeakable and universal poetic content from 
the music itself. Yet it is better to have an overly specific and 
individual content than none at all. (Wagner, it seems, has realized 
that most lay audiences will visualize a poetic content in any case, and 
it is better to have some control of it than not.) The best solution, of 
course, is to attend multiple performances by conductors who 
understand the true content of the work. The Erlauterungen are only 
an attempt to “facilitate an understanding, which he otherwise could 


9 5 Wagner/GS IX, 119. (Erlauterung for Beethoven's Ninth); Wagner/PW VII, 247. 
“...im schlimmsten Falls des Unvermogens eines weiteren Verstandnisses sich 
wohL mit der FesthaLtung dieser Stimmungen begnugen durfte, vm werdgstens 
nicht gdnzlich ohne Ergriffenheit von der Anhdrung des Musilcwerk.es scheiden 
zu mussen . ” 
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only acquire through frequent attendance at particularly lifelike 
renderings of the work .” 96 

Wagner was aware of this paradox and was ambivalent about the 
use of his Erlauterungen. On the one hand Wagner ridicules both the 
reader and the creator of symphonic programs. 

Nothing is more intolerable, than the mawkish scenes 
and anecdotes they foist upon those instrumental 
works. What poverty of mind and feeling it betrays, 
when the listener to a performance of one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies has to keep his interest awake 
by imagining that the torrent of musical sound is 
meant to reproduce the plot of some romance! These 
gentry then presume to grumble at the lofty master, 
when an unexpected stroke disturbs the even tenour of 
their little tale...The idiots! 97 

Wagner is attacking an extreme case; his own Erlauterungen do not, 
with the exception of the Corliolanus Overture, attempt to tell a 
romantic tale, yet it is hard to imagine that Wagner did not recognize 
how close he had come to reducing each Beethoven symphony to a 
single narrative plot. On the other hand, he seems willing, due to the 
vague generalized content of instrumental music, to allow each 
listener “according to his strength, his faculty and mood, to taste and 
feel what he can” from the music . 98 This hardly sounds like a fixed 
poetic object. 

Ultimately the Erlauterungen are deceptive. First, Wagner 
actually created very few of them and they are limited to only a very 
few number of pieces. Second, an overture to an opera or a symphony 


S^Wagner/GS IX. Ill, [Erlauterung for Beethoven's Eroiccd', Wagner/PW III. 221. 
“...ein Verstdndnis zu erleichtem, das sie selbst sich nur bei ofter wiederhoUer 
Anhorung besonders leberwoUer Auffuhrungen des Werkes warden verschaffen 
konnen. ” 

9 7 Wagner/GS VII, 148 (Bin gtuckUcher Abend); Wagner/PW VII, 73. “Nichtsist 
ram unleidicher, als die abgeschmackten Bilder and Geschichten, die man 
Jenen Instrumentalwerken zugrunde legt Welche Armut an Geist und Gejuhl 
verrdt es doch, wenn ein Zuhorer der Auffuhrung einer Beethovenschen 
Symphonie seine TeUnahme dafur nur dadurch rege zu erhalten imstande ist, 
daJ3 er in dem Strome der musikalischen Ergusse sich die Handlung irgendeines 
Romanes wiedergegeben vorstellt Diese Leuie sehen sich dann oft veranlaftt, 
mil dem hohen Meister zu groUien, wenn sie durch einen einen unerwarteten 
Streich in dem wohlgeordneten Fortgange ihres untergelegten Historchens 
gestdrt werden;...0 ihr Tropfe!" 

98wagner/GS VII. 156 [EingluckUcherAbend }; Wagner/PW VII, 81. *JedersoU 
und kann nach seiner Kraft, seiner Fahigkeit und seiner Stimmung, nuc ihr 
genieften, was er zu genieJSen und zu empftnden Jahig ist!” 
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with a title or words is very different from an ordinary instrumental 
work. The exception is the Erlauterung for the C sharp minor string 
quartet which was never intended for wide public circulation. Third, 
even in the Erlauterungen, Wagner states that the more plastic 
examples cited are merely that, examples. They are a parallel example 
of the content and should not be mistaken for descriptions of the 
actual content. 

Finally this project is affected by Wagner’s populist political 
leanings. Wagner was willing to risk some distortion of the meaning of 
Beethoven’s work in order to enlarge the audience. 

Let each man trump up scenes and fancies according to 
the strength of his imagination; by their aid he perhaps 
acquires a taste for these great musical revelations, 
which many would be quite unable to enjoy for 
themselves. At least you must admit that the number of 
Beethoven’s admirers has gained a large accession this 
way. eh! that it is to be hoped the great musician's 
works will thereby reach a popularity they could never 
have attained if left to none but and ideal 
understanding. 99 

During this early discussion, Wagner proclaims popularity a curse for 
these works which “exist for themselves and their own sake, not to 
flip the circulation of a philistine’s blood” he will very soon be creating 
Erlauterungen for this very purpose . 100 Wagner believed that 
communication between the work, the interpreter and the audience 
was essential. In his program for the Ninth he hoped not only to help 
communicate the work better, but to unite the performers and the 
audience in “joy.” For Wagner, the symphony is about the progression 
of the human soul to joy. It is a universal message and its call for 


99 Wagner/GS VII, 148-149 [Ein glucklicher Abend): Wagner/PW VII, 74. "Lqj3 
einenjeden nach dem MaJSstdbe seiner hoheren Oder geringeren 
Einbildungskraft sich VorsteUungen und Bilder zusammensetzen, mit deren 
Hilfe es ihm einzig vielleicht moglich ist. an diesen groJSen musikalischen 
Offenbaxungen Geschmack zujinden, da ohne en soches Hiljsmittel so viele 
anjier stand gesetzt waxen, selbst ihren Krafien nach dieseiben zu genieJSen. 
Immerhin wirst du wenigstens gestehen mussen, daJS Zahl der Verehrer unsres 
Beethoven auf diese Weise eine Starke Vermehnmg erhaiten hat ja, rinji zu 
hojfen, die Werke des groJSen Meisters wuurden aufsolchem Wege zu einer 
Populaxital gelangen, die ihnen unmoglich zuteil werden kannte, wertn sie 
durchaus nur im idealen Sinne zu verstehen waxen ." 

100 Wagner/GS VII, 149 [Ein glucklicher Abend}; Wagner/PW VII. 74. “Sie sindjur 
sich und um ihxer selbst willen da, nicht aber un einem Philster das Blut in 
Umlauf zu setzen. ” 
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universal brotherhood becomes real when we recognize joy itself, not a 
representation of joy, in the finale. We recognize joy and then all men 
do become brothers. Wagner hoped that the work, performers and 
listeners would become united in the feeling of the author. 
Communication of this poetic content, therefore, is essential and the 
central concern in performance practice. This explains why “in the 
worst event” it is worthwhile to at least be able to “content oneself 
with treasuring up” the thoughts of the Erlauterung. Even if you can’t 
hear it, it is good to know that the symphony is about the progression 
to joy. 

Beethoven’s Musical Works and Real Poetic Objects 

What makes Beethoven’s music different is that he tried to 
endow music with a more specific content than the generalized 
emotional content of ‘absolute music.’ Not all of Beethoven’s music, 
however, was as “uniquely graphic” as the Corliolanus Overture . 101 
Wagner’s Erlauterungen are limited to a very few number of pieces 
and in his other prose works, Wagner also concentrates on the Eroica 
and the Ninth Symphony as his primary examples. Kropfinger, in fact, 
points out that Wagner divides Beethoven’s works into three different 
kinds of ‘paintings .’ 102 First, there are the ‘sketches’ which are the 
works which attempt to convey in music what music cannot 
adequately convey. 

The greater portion of Beethoven’s works of this period 
must be regarded as instinctive efforts to frame a 
speech to voice his longing; so that they often seem like 
sketches for a picture, as to whose subject indeed the 
master was at one with himself, but not as to its 
intelligible grouping. 103 


101 Wagner/SB IV, 288 (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 1852 \; 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 253. “uber AU.es Plastische Tonstuck” 

102 kropfinger, 118-120. 

103wagner/GS II. 69 (Oper und Drama): Wagner/PW II, 72. “Als unwillkurliche 
Versuche. sich eine Sprache fur sein Verlangen zu bilden, mussen die meisten 
Werke Beethovens aus jener Epoche angesehen werden, so da£ sie oft wie 
Skizzen zu einen Cemdlde erscheinen, uber dessen Gegenstand wohl nicht aJber 
uber bessen verstandliche Anordnung der Meister mil sich einig war ." 
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While most of the great works (the Third, Fifth and Sixth symphonies 
and the overtures) fall into this category there is a second category of 
‘finished paintings’ (the Seventh and Eighth symphonies) which do 
not attempt to break the bonds of absolute music but rather return to 
the original dance basis of music . 104 In these works, Beethoven 
‘musicalised’ his subject to a degree where there was no longer a 
conflict between what Beethoven wanted to say and what music could 
say . 105 All of these works, however, lead to Beethoven’s ‘most 
accomplished painting’, the Ninth Symphony, where Beethoven is 
finally able to adequately convey his poetic object with the help of the 
redeeming word. 

Beethoven’s failure to convey the poetic object in purely musical 
terms, therefore, turns out to be a blessing. Calling most of 
Beethoven’s oeuvre an attempt to achieve the impossible, however, is 
still a radical position. Wagner compares Beethoven to Columbus to 
demonstrate that while absolute music alone is incapable of 
representing by itself Beethoven’s new specific content, Beethoven’s 
attempts still opened up the awareness of music’s power to convey the 
infinite. 


The error of Beethoven was that of Columbus...For us 
too, has there been unveiled the exhaustless power of 
Music, through Beethoven’s all-puissant error. 
Through his undaunted toil, to reach the artistically 
Necessary within an artistically Impossible, is shown 
us Music’s unhemmed faculty of accomplishing every 
thinkable task, if only she consent to stay what she 
really is —an art of Expression. 106 


Beethoven’s absolute music, therefore, differs from previous 
music in that it contains (or attempts to contain) a new kind of 
content. Wagner’s descriptions of the particular individual content of 
Beethoven’s musical works changes. In Wagner’s earlier descriptions. 


l^See Kropfinger, 120 and Wolzogen, Erinnerungen. 29. 

105\y a g ner /GS II, 69 (Oper und Drama): Wagner/PW II, 72. “musikalisiert" 
106 Wagner/GS II. 67-68 (Oper und Drama): Wagner/PW II. 70-71. “.Derlrrtum 
Beethovens war der des Kolumbus...Uns ist jetzt das unerschopjliche Vermogen 
der Musik durch den urkraftigen Irrtum Beethovens erschlossen. Durch sein 
unerschrocken kuhnstes Bemuhen. das kiinstlerisch Notwendige in einem 
kunstlerisch UnmogUchen zu erreichen, ist uns die unbegrenzte Fuahigkeit der 
Musik aufgewiesen zur Losungjeder denkbaren Aufgabe . sobald sie eben nor das 
ganz und allein zu sein braucht was sie wirklich ist - Kunst des Ausdruckes. ” 
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where Wagner is attempting to establish his own position in history at 
Beethoven’s expense, Wagner concentrates on Beethoven’s failure and 
this content is limited to emotion. 

But in keeping with the character of infinite yearning, 
this object’ can be none other than such an one as 
shows itself with finite, physical and ethical 
exactitude. Absolute Music, however, finds well- 
marked bounds dividing her from such an object: 
without indulging in the most arbitrary of 
assumptions, she can now and never, of her own 
unaided powers, bring the physical: and ethical Man to 
distinct and plainly recognizable presentment. Even in 
her most infinite enhancement, she still is but 
emotion: she enters in the train of the ethical deed, but 
not as that Deed itself 107 


Wagner acknowledges that Beethoven, unlike earlier composers, 
wanted to say more than what could be expressed with music alone, 
but this was impossible. 

That the expression of an altogether definite, a clearly 
understandable individual Content, was in truth 
impossible in this language that had only fitted itself 
for conveying the general character of emotion, this 
could not be laid bare, before the arrival of that 
instrumental composer with whom the longing to 
speak out such a content first became the consuming 
impulse of all his artistic fashioning. 108 

Both of these remarks show Beethoven struggling against the 
restrictions of absolute music. While the early works refer to the 
vague, generalized or philosophical idea [Bin glucklicher Abend), 
unique content or poetic intention [Oper und Drama ) of Beethoven’s 


1 0 7 Wagner/GS X. 100 (Das Kunstwerk der Zukunst); Wagner/PW I, 122-123. 

“Dieser Gegertstand kann, dem Charakter unendlich Sehnens gemaJ3, aber nur 
ein endlich, sirtnlich und sittlich genau sich darstellender sein. An einem 
solchen Gegenstande Jmdet jedoch die absolute Musik ihre ganz bestimmten 
Grenzen; sie kann, ohne die wiRkurlichsten Annahmen nun und nimmermehr 
den sirmUch und sittUch bestimmten Menschen aus sich allein zur genau 
wahmehmbaren deutlich zu unterscheidenden Darstellung bringen: sie ist, in 
Over unendlichsten Steigerung, dock immer nur Gejuhl: sie trill im Geleile der 
sittlichen Tat, nichl aber als Tat selbst ein:" 

108 Wagner/GS II. 67 (Oper und Drama]-, Wagner/PW II, 70. "DaJS der Ausdruck 
eines ganz bestimmten, klnrverstdndlichen individuellen Inhaltes in dieser, 
einer Empfindung nur nach ihrer Allgemeinheit gewachsenen Sprache in 
Wahrheil unmoglich war, hot erst derjenige Instrumentalkomporust 
aufzudecken vermochi. bei welchem das Verlangen, einen solchen Inhall 
auszusprechen, zum verzehrend gluhenden Lebenstriebe aRes kunstlerischen 
Gestaliens wurde ." 
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works, by the time of the Zurich exile Wagner has become convinced 
that Beethoven’s works contain a real and specific poetic object. 

What is characteristic about Beethoven's great 
orchestral works is that they are real poems in which 
an attempt is made to represent a real object. 109 

What emerges then, is that Wagner is entirely at odds with the 
modem preoccupation with music as music. For Wagner, Beethoven’s 
symphonies have meaning for which the best medium just happens to 
be music. Wagner, in fact, concludes that 

Beethoven’s longer compositions are only secondarily 
music, but that first and foremost they contain a poetic 
object. Or might it be argued that this object was 
perhaps taken simply from the music? Would that not 
be the same as if the poet were to take his theme from 
language, the painter his from colour? - But the 
conductor who perceives only music in a piece by 
Beethoven is just like the reciter who sticks only to the 
language of a poem, or like a person interpreting a 
painting who sticks only to the colours on the 
canvas/* 10 


While Kropfinger considers this to be a complete ‘about face’ from the 
view expressed in Ein glucklicher Abend, where the poetic object is 
merely inspiration for the musical work, I have previously explained 
that the views of Wagner are expressed by the composer R in the 
novella. While Wagner is ambivalent about the nature of Beethoven’s 
success in conveying the poetic object (and his success and the nature 
of the object are linked) he always maintains that Beethoven’s works 
contain something different. It is only the definition of the unique 
content which changes. Kropfinger himself points out that while 
music is never able to escape beyond the inexpressible emotions, the 


109wagner/ SB IV, 285 (Brieje an Uhlig von Zurich ,13 February, 1852); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 250. “Das Characteristische der groJSen Tonwerke 
Beethoven’s ist es, daJS sie wtrkliche Dichtungen sincL. daJS in ihnen einen 
wircklichen Gegenstand zur Darstellung zu bringen versucht wirdL ” 

1 10wagner/SB rv. 287 (Brieje an Uhlig von Zurich ,13 February, 1852); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 251-252. “...die Beethoven’schen grdJSeren Tonwerke 
rvur in letzter Lime Musik, in erster Lime aber einen dichterischen Gegenstand 
enthaltem Oder sollte etwa aucch dieser Gegenstand rtur der Musik entnommen 
sein? Ware das nicht ebenso, wie wen der Dichter seinen Gegenstand der 
Sprache, der Maler der Farbe entnahme? - Der musikalische Dirigent, der in 
einem Beethoven’schen Tonwerke nichts als die Musik ersieht, gleicht aber 
vollstandig dem Deklamator, der im Gedichte sich nur an die Sprache, Oder 
dem Bilder=Erkldrer, der in Gemalde sich nur an die Farbe halt" 
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crucial difference between Wagner’s view of music in Paris and in 
Zurich is that during the Paris years emotions are expressed in purely 
musical terms while during the Zurich years “music is announcing a 
‘poetic object’ condensed into the emotional qualities of what is 
‘purely human .” 111 

All of this is crystallized in Wagner interpretation of the Ninth 
Symphony. The solution of this “problem" results in another problem; 
the “problem” of the Ninth and its finale. It is both a “problem” of 
performance and aesthetics. While it is easy to see how Wagner’s 
reading of the problem is a set-up for his own solution, it is hardly an 
unusual reading: “why should vocal music, as much as instrumental 
music, not form a grand and serious genre ?” 112 Wagner reads the 
Ninth both as the soul’s progression from despair to joy and as music’s 
progression from abstract instrumental music to content specific vocal 
music. Wagner makes Beethoven say that the human voice 
“represents the heart of man and its sharp-cut individual emotion. Its 
character is consequently restricted, but definite and clear .” 113 The 
combination of the “wild, unfettered elemental feelings” of music and 
the “calm and smooth feeling” of voices, parallel Wagner’s (and 
Nietzsche’s) later delineation of music as the Dionysian and words as 
the Apollonian elements of the music-drama . 114 For Wagner’s 
Beethoven, the problem is to find words suitable for this union. 

Musical Content 

Wagner theorizes that if Beethoven’s orchestral works do 
contain real objects, then the composer must have put them there. 

The interpreter is not so much interpreting as discovering the true 


111 Kropfinger, 125. 

112 Wagner/GS VII, 97, (Eine Pilgeifahrt zu Beethoven): Wagner/PW VII, 41. 

“Warum sollte aber die Vokalmusik nicht ebensogul als die Instrumentalmusik 
einen groJSe, emsten Genre bilden konnen..." 

1 i^Wagner/GS VII, 98. [Eine Pilgeifahrt zu Beethoven ); Wagner/PW VII, 42. “...ist 
es mil dem Genius der Menschenstimme: diese reprasentiert das menschliche 
Herz imd dessen dbgeschlossene. individual Empjmdung. Ihre Charakter ist 
somit beschrdnkt. aber bestimmt und klar. " 

114 Wagner/GS VII, 98, [Eine Pilgeifahrt zu Beethoven): Wagner/PW VII, 42. “den 
wilden, in das Unendliche hinausschweifenden Urstimmte Empfindung ” and 
“die klare bestimmten Empfindung" 
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meaning of the work. Each performance has the goal of reviving the 
poetic object once again . 115 Wagner’s goal in the Uhlig letter is only to 
determine how a performance can be most true to the work. 
Beethoven, as usual, is his example, since unlike earlier composers 
whose music has character, Beethoven’s was the first composer to 
realize that music could have real poetic content and, ironically, that 
instrumental music alone could not adequately communicate that 
object. This would seem to make interpreting Beethoven’s music a 
special case, but Wagner does generalize to “works like 
Beethoven’s .” 116 Does this mean that works by Mozart do not require 
fidelity? Wagner seems to imply that the nature of the poetic object is 
more vague (representing only generalized human emotion) in “other” 
music. 

We can generalize from Wagner’s conclusions about Beethoven 
because Wagner’s own distinction between Beethoven and other 
composers is based only on the type of poetic content. As noted 
above, Wagner’s distinction between Mozart’s and Beethoven’s music 
is based in part on the timing of the musical and the poetic 
inspiration. While Beethoven “first planned the order of a symphony 
according to a certain philosophical idea” and then composed the 
music to fulfill that specific content, Mozart’s music bore the stamp of 
“instantaneous birth” of melody and idea. Both composers conceived 
of ideas with their music and we must conclude that all composers 
conceived “of those inspirations which arise in the musician 
simultaneously [at the very least] with his melodies, with his tone- 
figures .” 117 With some composers they arise sooner. The only 
difference is when the philosophical idea arises. Due to Beethoven’s 
preconceived idea, his music may more accurately or more vividly 


115 Kropfinger hypothesized that this is what led Wagner to withdraw from 
conducting. Wagner wrote to Otto Wesendonck on November 29. 1856 after 
conducting the Eroica in St. Gall saying “It’s no longer a pleasure for me to do 
Beethoven symphonies at all: I have played them, almost to death." Kropfinger, 
46. 

116 Wagner/SB IV. 285 {Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich , 13 February, 1852); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 250. “...wie die Beethoven'schen... ” 

117 Wagner/GS VII. 153 [Ein gtucklicher Abend ); Wagner/PW VII. 78. *Ich 
spreche von den Begreisterungen, die in dem Musiker zu gleicher Zeit mil den 
Melodien, mit den Tongebilden enstehen ." 
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celebrate his poetic object, but all music has a definite and specific 
poetic content. If even Beethoven was not aware of his intended 
objects, then certainly other composers may have put them there 
without realizing it. 

an object which the tone-poet himself had in mind - 
(without necessarily knowing it) was the one man who. 
in turn was entirely familiar with the characteristic 
essence of the work in question. Certainly . the great 
difficulty in making such an identification once again 
lay in the character of the object itself, which the tone- 
poet presented to us in the tone-painting alone: only 
those who fully recognized this difficulty, too, might 
successfully hazard an attempt to foster in others a true 
and necessary understanding. 118 

The act of fidelity is a tricky one, but there is a judgment of right or 
wrong. There is a single correct [richtiger\ understanding, but 
Wagner seems to have a lock on the ability to decide if an 
identification is a true one. 

Wagner suggestion of “deeds of music made visible” (ersichtlich 
gewordene Taten der Musik) as an alternative for the term 
Musikdrama, suggests that music alone contains “deeds.” If a music 
drama needs to reify the musical action on stage, a performance of a 
purely musical work needs to reify the musical content in a different 
way. (Wagner’s method turns out to be tempo modulation.) While 
Wagner suggests that it is a dramatic content, we have seen that the 
dramatic content is merely a reification of the musical content. The 
“poetic object” is also a metaphor, but it is a good one. It reinforces 
Wagner’s theory that musical content is fixed and real. While none of 
these projections, metaphors, guides or explanations are substitutes 
for what the performance of music itself reifies; only in the 
performance itself does the real musical content manifest itself. 

While what appears during a Beethoven symphony is more specific or 


118 Wagner/SB IV. 285 ( Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 1852V, 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 252. ~den verlangten Gegenstand so zu bezeichnen, 
wie es dem Tondichter selbst - wenn auch unbewu&t - vorgeschwebt hatte. Die 
grojie Schwierigkeit fur solche Bezeichnungen lag allerdings wiederum im 
Charakter des Gegenstand es selbst der vom Tondichter uns eben nur im 
Tongemalde vorgefuhrt worden isb nur wer auch diese Schwierigkeit wohl 
erkarmte, diafie sich mit Erfolg an den Versuch wagen, dem richtigen 
Verstdndnisse in nothiger Weise aufzuhelfen ." 
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concrete than what appears during a Mozart symphony, all music has a 
musical content which is distinct and separate from its musical 
surface. 


Performance as Re-Creation.. 

Modernists are quick to point out that Wagner’s theory is 
typically romantic in the emphasis it places on the individual and 
Wagner was hardly a stranger to the kind of romantic arrogance which 
allowed an individual to find truth where others had not. Modernists, 
however, forget that truth, for the romantics was still a singular object: 
no cultural relativists here. A consistent theme in Wagner’s writings, 
and especially in the Uhlig letter is that it is the Wagnerians who are 
being truly loyal to Beethoven and not the Mendelssohnians. Both 
groups, of course, proclaimed the ideology of fidelity and in both cases 
it fidelity to the work and not necessarily the composer’s intentions. 
The true task of the performer, according to Wagner, is to 

transmit to the layman an understanding of these same 
works: since ultimately this is the outcome of a 
performance which is in perfect accord with the work, 
the first question to asked is how such a performance is 
achieved? 119 

This, in fact, is same outcome for which Mendelssohn is hoping, “a 
performance which is in perfect accord with the work.” The 
divergence here is really only a question of “how such a performance 
is achieved .” 120 

Wagner’s theory of loyalty to the underlying poetic content of the 
music has long been abused by performers looking for an excuse to 
alter the score. However, while our century has focused on Wagner’s 
conclusion that the interpreter must discover the latent dramatic 
story in each symphonic poem, we have tended to ignore Wagner’s 


11 ^Wagner/SB IV. 285 ( Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich , 13 February , 1852 ); 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 250. "Er soil offenbar der Vermitller des 
Verstdndnisses derselben fur den Laien seirv geschieht dieJS am Ende nur dturch 
eine vollkommen entsprechende Aujjuhrung selbst sofragt es sich. zunachst 
wie soldi eine Auffuhrung zu bewerkstelligen sei?" 

120 Mendelssohn also does not express any interest in the intended audience. See 
Wagner’s emphasis on the lay audience above. 
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underlying fundamental principle: that the interpreter should be a 
channel for the work. While Wagner may be wrong that all of 
Beethoven’s works are really dramatic poems, his mission upon that 
recognition was simply to make manifest the true meaning of the 
work. With a simple twist, Wagner combines the romantic tropes of 
the individual discovery of truth and the artist as channel for truth into 
the performer who first discovers and then communicates the musical 
content. 

Loyalty to the Musical Content 

I have taken the time to clarify Wagner’s theory of musical 
content because the nature of this content determines the role of the 
interpreter. As Wagner writes 

it is precisely on this point that we delude ourselves as 
regards what is considered to be “understanding"; as 
long as no actual poetic object is expressed by the 
language of music, that language may of course be 
regarded as readily intelligible, since there can be no 
question here of any real understanding; 121 

There is not need to argue with Wagner on this point. It is precisely 
what intrigued Kant. If there is no object, there is nothing there to 
cognize. Music is only form with no content. The converse point is 
trickier: 

but if what is expressed by the language of music is 
determined by a poetic object, this language especially 
will be utterly unintelligible as long as a poetic object 
itself is not at the same time precisely described by 
other means of expression than those of absolute 
music. 122 


121 Wagner/SB IV, 286 {Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 1852)); 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 251. *Gerade hierin beruhl aber die Tauschung in 
Bezug auf das, was man fur VerstandnitS halt so bald in der Tonsprache gar 
kein eigentlicher dichterischer Gegenstand ausgedruckt ist karm sie allerdings 
fur sehr leicht verstdndlich halteru weil es sich um ein wirkliches Verstandni$ 
hier eben gar nichl handeln kann" 

122wagner/SB IV, 286 {Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 18521); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 251. “...ist der Audruck der Tonsprache aber durch 
einen dichlerischen Gegenstand ausgedruckt bedingt, so wird gerade diese 
Sprache die allerunverstdndlichste, so bald der dichterische Gegenstand selbst 
durch andere Ausdrucksmittel als die der absoluten Musik, nichl zugleich 
genau bezeichnet wird ” 
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The first part is easier. If there is a content, then the speaker and the 
audience must both speak the language to have communication of the 
content. It is less clear, however, what Wagner means by “other 
means of expression.” Since a performance which presents only the 
music as an end and not as a means will present only the surface of the 
work and not its real content, a performer needs to remember that 
the performance of music is a means to recreating the musical object. 
To return to the metaphor of light. If a player is only transparent to 
the musical work, then the audience will only see the surface of that 
work. Since the musical content is hidden, we either need to add 
some light to see it or make it apparent “by other means of 
expression” which Wagner will eventually describe. 


Performance Practice and the Letter from the Spirit 

The most immediate ramification of Wagner’s theory is that 
loyalty is due, first and foremost, to the poetic object and not to the 
music, or more precisely to the musical content and not the external; 
form (musical sound). The medium is only the medium and it is the 
message which is important. Wagner’s principal criticism of other 
Beethoven conductors (and my principal objection to modem Wagner 
conductors) is that they are only concerned with the sound of what 
they are saying and are ignorant of what they are actually saying. 
Wagner uses the metaphor of a speaker reciting a poem in a language 
which neither he nor the audience understands. 

only the most superficial aspects of the work can be 
taken into account: the speaker can never articulate 
and emphasize the words according to his own 
conviction, but must stick strictly and slavishly to the 
most random superficiality of sound as represented by 
the phrase he has learned by heart. 123 


123wagner/SB IV, 286 (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich. 13 February, 1852)); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer. 250. “...kann dann naturlich nur das AeuJSerUchste 
in das Auge gefajlt werderv der Sprecher kann nie aus eigener Ueberzeugung 
reden und betonen, sondem streng und sklavisch hat er sich an die zufaRigste 
KlangduJSerlichkeit, wie sie in der auswendig gelemten Phrase sich ihm 
darstellte, zu halten ." 
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The power of Wagner’s metaphor is that if we accept that a musical 
work has a content, like a poem, then his metaphor works. The 
principal obligation of a speaker is to convey the meaning of the 
words; similarly a performer would want to communicate the meaning 
of the notes. In Wagner’s terms it means that the “drama” is more 
important than the music. 124 

In Wagner’s 1854 article on his new performing edition of 
Gluck’s overture to Iphegenie en Aulide, he most firmly articulates his 
belief that dramatic truth supersedes musical truth and that 
performance practice should follow from poetic understanding and 
not vice-versa. In other words and in distinction to today’s practice, 
Wagner believed that the external performance elements of a piece 
would right themselves if the performer understood the internals. 

In his new version of Gluck’s overture, Wagner writes a new 
ending and changes the tempo of the second part, which in turn 
creates the need for new dynamic and tempo modifications. These 
musical changes are necessary and justifiable because they are 
motivated by the “inner need” of the piece. 125 (Wagner, of course, 
follows this with his hope that performers will not take liberties with 
his liberties.) 

There is an odd irony here. Wagner asserts that he is returning 
to the original practices of Gluck, Weber and Mozart whose scores had 
less information in them. Wagner’s explanation, that Mozart would 
had added “very delicate nuances, word-of-mouth” in rehearsal, 
seems entirely accurate, although it seems obvious that Mozart and 
Wagner probably said veiy different things about their scores in 
rehearsal. 126 Never the less Wagner argues that Mozart intended for 
the oral explanations to be part of the work. The point is that Wagner 


124 Oddly enough, both of the recent recordings of Wagner's Ring, Bernard Haitink 
on Angel and James Levine ‘s grammy winning recording on DG have tried to 
outdo each other in sheer beauty of sound, or as Wagner would say they “stick 
strictly and slavishly to the most random superficiality of sound." Modem 
conductors would be well served to take Wagner’s advice about his own music 
and sacrifice some of the music for the drama. 

125“Giuck’s Ouverture zu Iphegenie in Aulis’," NZfM. July 1.1854; Wagner/SS V, 
111 - 22 . 

126wagner/SS VIII, 159-215, 147 (Bericht an Seine Mqjestdt den Kdrrig Ludwig II. 
von Bayern uber eine zu errichiende deutsche Musikschxde). 
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is arguing (somewhat like Berlioz) that the nuances intended by the 
composer, but not included in the score, are still an essential part of 
the work. 

In Wagner’s proposal for a conservatory he outlines how a 
student will come to recognize which nuances are necessary for a 
performance. As expected, Wagner once again relies on the internal 
spirit to lead to the correct external performance practice. Rather 
than studying the historical and external details of performance 
practice directly (remember that Wagner has already allowed for some 
variation in the details of correct performance) Wagner wants his 
students to have practical training in singing and piano. The most 
important training, however, is score study. So while Wagner often 
claims to be rescoring a work based on external evidence (see the 
examples of Dionys Weber and Schroder-Devrient below) it is clear 
that the real evidence is internal. The irony is that all you need is the 
score, but you cannot simply play the score. 

Neither Mendelssohn or Berlioz was concerned about historical 
performances, and certainly neither of them sought to return to the 
performance standards of an earlier era. Wagner, for the first time, 
expresses a desire to recreate the original external sound of an earlier 
work. His guide, however, will be the internal needs of the piece. 
Restoring the performance practice is coincidental to his reification of 
the poetic object. Perhaps -with some prompting from Wagner, 

Porges’ description of this process exactly corroborates this 
conclusion and even seems to argue against the twentieth century 
critics of Wagner’s followers. 

Moreover, his performance stands in direct opposition 
to one of subjective geniality. He does not consider the 
artwork as an object, with which he can change in 
sovereign arbitrariness, but rather his representation 
goes “from inner to outer.” he allows the work to rise 
before us as a being of its own kind, behind which 
vanishes the personality of the artist. 127 


127porges/Beethoven 9. 4-5. “Ddbei steht seine Auffuhrung in geradem Cegensatz 
zujener der subjektiven Genialitat: er betrachlet das Kunstwerk nicht als ein 
Objekt mit welchem er in souveraner Willkur schalten konnte. sondem seine 
Darstellung gehl “von Innen nach AuJSen," er laJSt es vor uns erstehen als ein 
Wesen eigener Art. hinter dem die Persdnlichkeit des Kunstlers verschivindet ” 
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While this sounds remarkably like Mendelssohn’s and Berlioz’s 
transparent performer, Wagner’s ideal interpreter has only conjured 
up the work by illuminating it in new ways. In addition, this inner to 
outer movement has produced changes in the surface or performance 
qualities of the work. In understanding the piece, a performer 
inevitably comes to hear how it was originally performed and in order 
to get the poetic object to appear, as it originally did, he must, or so it 
seems, perform the piece in its original performance practice. It is 
not simply that the ends justify the means. If the poetic object is 
understood, based on internal evidence, the performance practice will 
be historically correct of its own accord. Once you understand what 
Weber meant to say, you will intuitively pick Weber’s tempo. 

Wagner, at least, put his money where his mouth was and 
insisted that performers of his own music do the same. Wagner 
maintained that Bach had only used the general Italian tempo as if to 
say “how else can one who does not understand my themes and 
figures and feel their character and expression be helped by an Italian 
tempo indication?’” 128 Wagner supplied his earlier operas with 
“lavish tempo indications and employed a metronome in order to 
exclude (so I supposed) any possibility of mistake.” 129 Believing in his 
own theory, however, he abandoned the metronome marks and 
concentrated on marking the changes of tempo. Although he was 
talking about the tempo for dialogue in the Ring, Wagner did instruct 
his singers that there was no better way of ascertaining a correct 
tempo “than to inquire whether...the sense is grasped by the 
listener." 130 The evidence from the rehearsals of his own music, 
however, is contradictory. Most of Porges’ eye-witness account is full 
of specific directions; thousands of shoulds and should nots. Wagner 
was a practical musician who wanted to make sure that the details of 
his own performance practice are preserved. His own assertion that 
his tempo marks were useless for the performer who did not 
understand the content of the music is countered by the countless 
number of performance marks (tempo modifications, dynamic and 

128wagner/GS IX, 164 (Uberdas Dirigiereri}', Wagner/Jacobs. 57. 

129wagner/GS IX 164 (Uber das Dirigxereri); Wagner/ Jacobs. 58. 

ISOporges/piug 14 
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tempo nuances) which pepper his own scores. While Wagner was 
often satisfied with the phrasing and articulation as rendered by 
carefully following his highly detailed score, he continued to add 
additional tempo modifications in rehearsal. 131 

The key is that all questions of tempo, or nuance, depend upon 
the understanding of the latent dramatic text and for Wagner there 
was only one true content for each piece. Wagner’s assumes that if you 
understand this internal scenario, either (1) everyone will interpret 
the musical features in the same way, or (2) that those variable 
external features don’t matter. Most of the time, Wagner seems to 
favor the first alternative. As he says “When he has made up his mind 
about this [the basic character of the movement] the conductor will 
know what kind of tempo to employ.” 132 This again implies that there 
is some variability; not simply the “right” tempo, but the right “kind” 
of tempo. There seem to be multiple “correct” choices. Then, at his 
most extreme, Wagner seems to argue that only the internal content is 
important. It is in these moments that he argues that his 
Erlauterungen are interpretive documents of equal importance to 
performance. He argues that Biilow is too concerned with the musical 
side of performance and he would certainly find the same fault in 
today’s musical culture. In the end, Wagner wants the details done 
correctly (and adds plenty of insurance to his own works by carefully 
marking his scores and asking Porges to record the rehearsals), but 
believes that correct understanding will lead to correct performance 
practice. 

Arbitrary Effects and Distortion 

Throughout the nineteenth century, composers were concerned 
that performers were distorting their music. The abuses of the 
virtuoso era were part of the reason why Beethoven and Rossini took 
to notating more of their scores and why Berlioz took to conducting. 
Wagner too was worried about preserving his scores unharmed. 


131p or ges/Ring. 42. 

132wagner/GS IX. I (Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Jacobs, 64. 
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all I am concerned with is that [my works] shall be 
performed as I conceived them. Whoever can’t and 
won’t do that may leave them alone. 133 

Wagner the composer is as worried as everyone else, but Wagner the 
conductor was making changes right and left. Wagner, however, 
distinguished his changes, which were based upon an unchanging 
internal object, and the “arbitrary" changes of most performers. 

Undoubtedly it is a valid objection that nothing could 
be more harmful than to introduce arbitrary changes of 
tempo that would throw open the door to the caprices of 
every conceited time-beater out to make an effect. 134 

Since even Wagner’s addition of tempo variation was considered 
arbitrary, Wagner was constantly defending himself against this charge. 
Here Wagner tries to fend off his critics by claiming that any change by 
the performer is dangerous because it “opens the door" to the whims 
of all performers and not just the conscientious ones. (Some things 
never change; for two hundred years performers have been insisting 
that only other peoples changes are arbitrary.) Wagner also adds that 
while this objection is valid, it is seldom put forth in good faith. 135 
Wagner insists that he is the loyal servant of our great masters and that 
the introduction of “arbitrary” changes would eventually undermine 
“the very existence of our classical music.” 136 

Hanslick agrees that Wagner has already opened the door too far 
and despite enjoying the effect of Wagner’s performance, he is afraid 
that others might not be as conscientious. 

An original and intelligent personality can often 
accomplish a deviation from rules in a manner so 


133 Letter, 1852. Quoted from Ernest Newman “The Prelude to Tristan und Isolde” 
in The Wagner Operas (New York, 1949, pp. 207-15 reprinted in Prelude and 
Transfiguration from Tristan and Isolde: A Norton Critical Score . ed. Robert 
Bailey (New York: W. W. Norton & Co, 1985), p. 158. 

134wagner/GS IX, 201 (Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther 67. “...jenen 
Tonstucken nichts schddlicher werden mvJ5te. als willkurlich in ihren Vortrag 
gelegte Nuancen ouch des tempos. u>ie sie sofort dem phantastischen Belieben 
jedes, etwa auf Ejfekt losarbeitenden Oder von sich. eingenommenen eitlen 
Taktschlagers Tux und Tor offhen..." 

135wagner/GS IX. 219 (Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther 89. 

136wagner/GS IX. 201 (Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther 67. “...unsere 
klassische Musikliteratur mit det Zeit zu ganzlicher Untkenntlichkeit 
entstellen warden." 
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convincing that only the narrow-minded philistine 
can take offense. But there is nothing more dangerous 
than to generalize on the basis of mere intelligent 
perception and to attempt to establish purely 
individual points of view as exclusively valid laws. 

Were Wagner's principles of conducting universally 
adopted, his tempo changes would open the door to 
intolerable arbitrariness, and we should soon be 
having symphonies ‘freely adapted from Beethoven’, 
instead of ‘by Beethoven’, with a different 
physiognomy under every conductor. 137 

Many would argue that this is exactly what happened. Weingartner 
claimed that Bulow, Wagner’s first protege, exaggerated all of Wagner’s 
tempo instruction: where Wagner had thought it prudent to slow “ever 
so little”, in the beginning of the Egmont overture, Bulow “leaped at 
once from the allegro into an andante grave.” 138 Weingartner, and later 
Toscanini and Leinsdorf, claimed to purge musical works from these 
layers of interpretation, but their recordings demonstrate a continuing 
tradition of tempo modulations. 139 

Most of the English critics agreed with Hanslick; they conceded 
that most of Wagner’s specific interpretations were intelligent and 
justified, but were afraid that other conductors using his methods 
would employ more arbitrary license. Especially at the beginning of 
Wagner’s stay in London, before Wagner, with Praeger’s substantial 
help, had offended the friendly and neutral critics, the reviews were 
full of praise of Wagner’s knowledge and respect for the scores. After 
Wagner’s first London concert, William Howard Glover wrote 

that there is a deeply conceived purpose, emanating 
from conscientious study of the score, in all Herr 
Wagner’s readings, it were impossible to doubt: for 
although he displays a perfect command over the 
orchestra, by frequently hurrying or slackening the 
time at will (too frequently, perhaps, to satisfy the 
strictly orthodox, who consider a conductor’s duty to be 
purely metronomic), such deviations are never the 
offspring of mere caprice, or a silly desire to parade 
practical skill; but are only employed to express an 
intelligible idea or to enforce some striking effect of 


137 Hanslick /Pleasants, 106. 

138weingartner /Conducting, 14. 

139 See my “Can a Symphony Change? Establishing Methodology for the 
Historical Study of Performance Styles" in Bericht des Intemationaler 
KortgreJ} der GeselLschaft fur Musikforschung: Musik als Text. (Freiburg: 
Barenreiter Verlag, 1994) 
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chiar-oscuro. It is notorious that Beethoven himself 
made such changes, or in other words, took such 
“liberties" with his music, and it is more than probable 
that his great predecessors, Haydn and Mozart did the 
like with theirs; but what those changes precisely were, 
we have no certain means of knowing, and 
consequently a conductor of the present day can only 
read their works as he understands and feels them and 
each may possibly take a different view of particular 
passages. We will not venture to say that all Herr 
Wagner's conceptions were perfectly just, neither did 
they, in every instance, agree with our own; but we can 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that they were 
invariably intellectual, and frequently beautiful no 
less than new. 140 

Like Hanslick, Glover is uncomfortable with the very notion of 
interpretation. While he concedes that the great masters certainly 
took liberties, his Victorian sensibilities are uncomfortable with the 
guesswork and the uncertainty. Like Wagner, Glover underscores that 
these “readings” or tempo fluctuations must emanate from a direct 
study of the score. That they are never “the offspring of mere 
caprice.” On another point, Glover is also willing to concede that 
Wagner is restoring older performance practice. Even Praeger seems 
uncomfortable with the notion that Wagner is restoring something by 
taking liberties. 

Let it be well understood that Wagner takes no liberties 
with the works of the great masters: but his poetico- 
musical genius gives him. as it were, a second sight into 
their hidden treasures; 141 

All of these reviews demonstrate how important it was to 
establish authority for performer liberties. While Wagner does allow 
for some variability of the details, Wagner is still tied to the old 
systems of authority; he needs to establish (1) that he understands and 
respects the work and (2) that he is actually restoring features of the 
work. (See below.) It this case it is the critics who seem a bit ahead of 
the performers. Glover, for example, is willing to concede that certain 
elements of music (in this case tempo variation) are and should be 
controlled by the performer. As long as intelligence is the guide, 
there are a number of possible renditions of the work possible. 


l ^Moming Post (London). March 13. 1855. 
141 Musical Gazette (New York): Praeger. 
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The comparison to Glover brings Wagner’s middle position into 
sharper relief. Wagner wants it both ways. He wants to allow the 
performer an area of creative freedom, but in his desire to prevent a 
performer from adding arbitraiy changes, he argues that he is 
introducing authentic tempo modulations, not merely in type, but 
specifically in the places where the music demands they must go. As a 
conductor he wants to create, but as a composer he wants to control. 
Hanslick was never fooled for a second. 

The whole performance lof the Eroica in 1872] was 
extremely interesting, full of stimulating devices and 
effects; at the same time, hardly anyone will doubt that 
the origin of these ‘modifications' is traceable rather to 
Wagner than to Beethoven. 142 

Hanslick, however, does buy into the method of establishing authority. 
If Wagner was actually reproducing Beethoven’s intentions, then 
Hanslick would approve. Hanslick almost admits there is some room 
for performer variation, but pulls back and grants the composer full 
control over the judgment of performance. 

As for deviations within certain artistically fixed 
boundaries, they can be disputed, and only the 
composer can decide. 143 

Glover’s position is more modem in that he recognizes that, within 
certain boundaries (the boundaries of mere caprice) he is willing to 
allow performers certain “liberties.” If Glover were either even more 
modem or more conservative, however, he might, after arguing that 
we cannot know precisely what changes Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven 
sanctioned, have requested that the conductor do nothing. We can 
hardly blame Wagner for trying to ground his new freedom’s in this 
theory. In an age where conductors were “governed by the fear of 
exaggeration,” Wagner was willing to interpret and be damned. 144 

Authentic Interpreters 


142 Hanslick/Pleasants. 106. 

143 Hanslick/Pleasants. 105. 

144 Wagner/GS IX, 209 [Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Dannreuther 78. 
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The fear of the charge of exaggeration, distortion or capricious 
alteration led some performers to avoid any of these new readings. 
Wagner attempted to justify them as authentic with this theory of 
musical interpretation. Two of the most important influences on these 
theories were the conductor Dionys Weber and the singer Schroder- 
Devrient. Both, however, were important not only for their ideas of 
performance, but because their specific practices had a special 
authority. Both had learned their interpretation specialties directly 
from the composer (Weber from Mozart and Devrient from Beethoven) 
and this ability to trace their performance styles to the original 
composer was equally important if not more so for Wagner’s 
understanding of the role of the interpreter. 


Dionys Weber (1766-1842) 

While Wagner’s theory of tempo modification is remarkably 
reminiscent of Carl Maria von Weber’s, there is no evidence that 
Wagner ever heard C. M. von Weber conduct. (Weber died when 
Wagner was 13 year old.) Wagner, however, was deeply indebted to the 
Bedrich Dionys Weber, a music theorist and composer (unrelated to C. 
M. von Weber) who was the first director of the Prague Conservatory. 

In 1832, Wagner visited Prague and managed to convince Weber to 
give the first performance of Wagner’s Symphony in C. Wagner 
repeatedly speaks disparagingly of Weber and his conservative tastes, 
specifically complaining about Weber’s “noisy time-beating” 145 and his 
overly strict tempos in the Eroica . 146 Never the less, Weber and 

some of his musicians had played Figaro and Don Giovanni under 
Mozart in 1787 (including the premiere of Don Giovanni on October 
29th of that year). They proudly claimed to be preserving the fast 
tempos Mozart wanted. While it does appear that Weber took Mozart 
at exceedingly fast tempos, 147 and Wagner may have adopted this 


145 Wagner/Life 65. 

145 Wagner/GS IX. 188 [Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Dannreuther 49-50. "...in 
der striken Tempo desselben liess er auch die Allegros der Eroica. ” 

147 For evidence of Weber’s fast tempos see both Holmes (A Ramble , 183) and J. 
Carl Loewe Selbstbiographie. ed. C.H. Ritter (Berlin: C.W. Muller. 1870) 314. 
Loewe (1796-1869) was the Stettin Kapellmeister. 
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practice after hearing Weber, 148 it is Wagner’s use of Weber to claim 
“authentic information” (authentische Nachrichten) about the 
performance of Mozart which is most interesting. 

When Wagner came under attack from the Dresden press 
(Banck and Schladebach) for his tempos in a performance of Mozart’s 
Figaro on August 6, 1846, Wagner responded by claiming that he had 
received the authentic tempos from Weber. 

With particular reference to Figaro I have gathered 
most authentic intimations, especially from the late 
Director of the Prague Conservatoire. Dionys Weber (an 
exclusive admirer of Mozart); as eye-and ear-witness of 
the first production of Figaro and its antecedent 
rehearsals by Mozart himself, this gentleman 
informed me how the master could never get the 
overture, for instance, played fast enough to please 
him. and how, to maintain its unflagging swing, he 
constantly urged on the pace wherever consistent with 
the nature of the theme. 149 

Who could argue with that? Immediately after having produced this 
smoking gun, however, Wagner turns and claims that even without this 
testimony, he knew instinctively what the right tempo was. 

But even had I not this testimony, an irresistible inner 
feeling would compel me to adopt a similar course, 
however often Herr C.B. might protest against it; for I 
take leave to assert that anyone who does not feel this 
keen necessity at once in the first theme...should take 
his musical enjoyments with the metronome 
henceforward. 150 

Since Wagner cannot possibly produce an eye-witness for every tempo 
change, he must instead prove that his judgment is accurate. Weber’s 
testimony, therefore, is important not so much to win this particular 
argument, but as proof that Wagner’s methods in general are sound. 
Having no need to pull his punches, however, Wagner continues to cite 
Weber, whenever necessary, as the authority for his generally fast 
tempos in Mozart and Haydn allegros. 


148 Bebbington. 77-78. 

148 Wagner/GS II. 68 {KunstLer und Kritiker, mil Bezug auf einen besonderen 
FalQ; Wagner/PW VIII. 208. 

150wagner/GS II. 68 (KunstLer und Kritiker. mil Bezug auf einen besonderen 
FalU : Wagner/PW VIII. 208. 
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Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient (1804-1860) 

Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient played a similarly important role 
in Wagner’s thinking on the role of the interpreter. 151 She influenced 
Wagner, however, in both more obvious and more subtle ways. 

As has often been noted, Schroder-Devrient influenced Wagner 
to see drama as more important than beautiful tone. 152 Schroder- 
Devrient was a dramatic soprano who was universally acclaimed for her 
acting, but not necessarily for her singing. Chorley, for example, 
noted that her voice was “not comparable in quality to other German 
voices of its class...As years went on, she exaggerated every peculiarity 
as a singer and as an actress.” 153 Henry Blaze de Bury (1813-1888) 
wrote of her Leonore: “Devrient acted this music and did not sing at 
gj|_”i54 Even Wagner agreed that she “had no voice at all.” 155 Never 
the less, Uber Schauspieler und Sanger is dedicated to her. There is, 
however, another wrinkle to the story. While her influence was in 
part, and most deservedly so, due to her real ability as an actress, her 
connection with Beethoven was at least as important to Wagner. 

Wagner claims that Schroder-Devrient was especially important 
for his understanding of Beethoven’s music: “the best hints I had for 
the tempo and phrasing of Beethoven’s music were those I once 
derived from the soulful, sure-accented singing of the great Schroder- 
Devrient.” 156 Schroder-Devrient was the most famous Leonore of her 
age as the role played to her strengths as a dramatic actress and we 
would be surprised if Wagner was not impressed by the performance 


151 See Bebbington 80-83. 

152-pj-jig central tenet of Wagner’s general aesthetic has often been ignored by his 
greatest proponents (James Levine for example) although Cosima probably 
went too far in upholding it. (Wagner after all did distinquish between the 
adagio which called for the singing tone and allegro.) The wide variety in 
performance practice of conductors adhering to Wagner’s interpretive 
principles will be the subject of a forthcoming work. 

15 ^Chorley/30Y, 55-58. See also Carl Hagemann, Wilhelmine Schroder-Devrient 
(Berlin: Schuster & Loeffler, 1947) 

15 ^Henri Blaze de Bury, Musiciens conlemporains (Paris: Michel Levy freres. 
1856), p. 84. “La Devrient jouait cette musique etnela chantait point..." 

155 Wagner/GS XII, 376 (Uber Schauspieler und Sanger ); Wagner/PW V. 219. 

“Sie hatte gar keine ‘Stimme.’" Wagner/PW.V. See also Wagner/ Leben, 44 and 
Wagner/GS IX. 161 {Uber das Dirigiereril-, Wagner/PW IV. 298 

156wag ner /GS IX. 161 [Uber das DirigiererU; Wagner/PW IV, 298. Bebbington, 

80. 
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he claimed to have seen in August of 1829. 157 Much like Dionys 
Weber, however, Schroder-Devrient also claimed a special authority 
for this particular work since she had sung it for the composer 
himself. In an additional twist, this extra “authority” rests solely on 
her own published account of the rehearsals under Beethoven. 

Fidelio was revived on November 3, 1822, with the then 
seventeen-year-old Wilhelmine Schroder (later, after her marriage to 
actor Karl Devrient in 1823 known as Madame Schroder-Devrient) as 
Leonore. There is no dispute that the deaf Beethoven attempted to 
conduct the dress rehearsal and failed. Both Schindler and Schroder- 
Devrient describe the events and while they differ markedly in their 
descriptions of the details, they both confirm he was there. 158 There 
are also several reports of Beethoven attending the following 
performances. 159 Schroder-Devrient alone, however, recalls that 
Beethoven specifically endorsed her performance. 

Even then they used to call me a little genius; and 
indeed on that evening a more mature spirit seemed to 
have come over me. for several touches of sheer genius 
shone forth from my performance which must not have 
escaped Beethoven, for the next day he came himself, 
the great master, to bring me his thanks and his 
congratulations. With hot tears I moistened the hand 
that he offered me, and in my joy. I would not have 
exchanged anything in the world for this praise from 
Beethoven’s lips! He promised at that time to write an 
opera for me, but unfortunately it remained nothing 
but a promise. 160 

Schindler, in direct contradiction to even his own testimony, later 
declared that Beethoven had never seen Schroder-Devrient as 


157 John Deathridge points out that there is no evidence to support Wagner’s claim 
(Wagner/Life, 37) that he heard Schroder-Devrient sing Leonore in 1829; the 
performance is not mentioned in the Red Pocket-Book and there is no theatre 
record of the performance. Deathridge argues that Wagner saw Schroder- 
Devrient in Bellini's I Capuletti. e iMontecchi in 1834 and backdated the 
experience. (John Deathridge and Carl Dahlhaus. The New Grove Wagner, ed. 
Stanley Sadie (New York: W. W. Norton & Co.. 1984. p, 7.) Kropfinger offers 
counter evidence and the question remains unsettled. (Kropfinger. 32-33.) In 
either case, note in what follows that Wagner will backdate even this date one 
more time. 

158 Beethoven/Thayer-Forbes . 810-812. 

159 Ibid. 

ISOschroder-Devrient’s account was originally published in Beethoven-Album, 
ein Gedenkbuch dankbar Liebe und Verehrung Jur den grossen Todten 
(Stuttgart. 1846) cited from Beethoven/Thayer-Forbes. 812. 
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Leonore, even though Schindler himself had placed Beethoven at the 
rehearsal. Schindler also declared that Beethoven had received 
descriptions of the performance which led him to reject it. 161 While 
the possibility exists that Schroder-Devrient invented or at least 
exaggerated this episode, it is interesting that she even reported it. 
Schroder-Devrient was the greatest Leonore in the world. She knew 
it; everybody knew it. As psychologically obvious as it might seem to 
us, it is a claim to authenticity which deserves some scrutiny. By all 
reports, Beethoven could not hear the performance; he could only see 
it and feel it. Schroder-Devrient’s claim, in fact, is that it was her 
own personal genius which “shone forth” and touched the great 
master. She does not claim that Beethoven endorsed her 
interpretation of Leonore, but simply that Beethoven recognized her 
own genius! It stands apart, therefore, from her achievements as 
Leonore and is rather a personal endorsement from Beethoven. In 
fact, it is almost incidental to her claim, that she was singing a 
Beethoven role. (It is analogous to Wagner citing Dionys Weber for his 
Mozart tempos and then saying that he really knew the proper tempo 
from the score.) Her style was unique and Beethoven did not write 
Leonore for her, and indeed her claim that Beethoven promised to 
write an opera specifically for her indicates that this role had not 
been. Her appearance as Leonore was coincidental. 

This story can be seen in the light of two different nineteenth 
century tropes which have been previously discussed: one (1) that it is 
the spirit of the work that matters and two (2) that it is the virtuoso 
singer and not the work which is on display in opera. If we consider 
the first, we might conclude that Schroder-Devrient is trying to 
present herself as the “authentic” Beethoven interpreter. She 
presents the spirit of the work as Beethoven envisioned it; that the 
details do not matter is explicit since Beethoven could not hear them. 
The assumption, however, is that if the spirit is faithful, the letter will 
be as well. Beethoven realized this, and didn’t need to hear the notes 
to recognize a faithful performance. This conclusion is consistent with 


161/veue Berliner Musikzeitung, July 30. 1851. See also Beethoven/Thayer- 
Forbes, 812; Kropfinger. 255 (fn.3); and Solomon. 268. 
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the reports that her acting was so intoxicating that one forgot her 
mediocre voice. If we consider the other possibility, however, we 
might reach the opposite conclusion. Beethoven kneels before the 
performer as do all composers. Schroder-Devrient is acknowledged as 
a genius, by Beethoven. Her dramatic method and her interpretations 
of everything are “authentic,” therefore, because she is inspired and 
whatever she sings will be thus inspired. 

I bring up both to demonstrate that Wagner has incorporated 
both into his theory. While Wagner praises Liszt and Schroder- 
Devrient as creative interpreters, it is clearly important that the 
interpreter creates with the same spirit as that of the composer; 
faithfulness is assumed within the paradigm. He has also generalized 
the theory that a dramatic interpretation is to be preferred. Wagner 
argues that not only all sung music, but all music is dramatic song. 
While this might seem contradictory to the first claim, that the artist 
must discover the true and appropriate spirit for each work resulting 
in a unique approach for each work, Wagner counters that each work, 
even one by Rossini, has a dramatic spirit. 

So Schroder-Devrient influenced Wagner is two entirely 
different ways. She presented him with a different model of an opera 
singer whose method was principally dramatic instead of musical and 
she wore her fidelity to Beethoven as a badge of honor. 

Authenticity and Correctness 

We can see that from the moment performing becomes a 
separate art from composing, performers begin their claims of 
authenticity. While Weber and Schroder-Devrient were performance 
specialists, Mendelssohn and Berlioz continued in their dual roles as 
composers and interpreters. Note that Mendelssohn and Berlioz were 
asking for performers to be transparent to their scores; the authority, 
however, is that of the score and not of any specific performance 
practice. Weber and Schroder-Devrient are claiming that they have 
authority for something not in the score. Of course, both Mendelssohn 
and Berlioz trusted and valued the performance tradition. Berlioz also 
specifically claimed that the most authentic tempo was that set by the 
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composer. It is important, however, that Berlioz considered tempo 
part of the musical work and not part of the interpretation and, 
therefore, encouraged composers to include the tempo on the score 
in the form of a metronome mark. Neither Mendelssohn nor Berlioz 
spoke of the variable elements of a musical interpretation; the 
conductor needed to be enthusiastic, but there was no need to add 
anyt hin g else which was not in the score. Despite Berlioz’s explicit 
interest in sound, he never proposed that we should honor the 
original sounds or external performance practice of earlier composers 
Wagner, however, did and his calls for the performer to add 
elements not in the score was accompanied by the claims that he was 
restoring older practices. Wagner, in fact, was perhaps the first to 
propose that elements not in the score (namely performance practice) 
should be preserved. This new performer will need to be faithful not 
only to the score but to the composer’s unnotated intentions as well. 
Wagner blames the lack of high performance standards in Germany 
(including tempo modulation of course) on the lack of 

an institution in which the traditions of performers 
established by the masters themselves are conserved - 
which presupposes of course that from time to time the 
said masters should have actually performed their 
works there and demonstrated what they wanted. 162 

Wagner is the first to propose that a conservatory should actually 
conserve the composer’s performance intentions. Wagner does not 
say how literally we should imitate a particular performance, and it is 
unclear if there is any room for variable interpretations. Since the 
poetic object or dramatic content only becomes manifest when 
specific performance practices are used (mostly tempo modulation) 
the performer is responsible for creating the poetic object each time, 
but only by recreating the composer’s performance practice. It 
appears then that Wagner never meant for performers to change but 
rather to preserve a unique performance practice, which not 

162\vagner/GS IX. 162( Uber das Dirigiererij: Wagner/Jacobs 54. “...wonach in ihm 
die genaue Tradition des echten, von den Meistem selbst ausgeubten Vortrags 
unsfrer klassischen Musik durch stete lebendige Fortfuhrung aufbewahrt 
worden ware, was naturiich wiedemm voraussetzen lassen muJSte, doji diese 
Meister dort selbst dazu gelangt waxen, ihre Werke gaxiz nach ihrem Sinne 
aufzufuhxen. ” 
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uncoincidentally is the performance technique best suited for his own 
works. 

A transparent performer allows one to see only the surface of the 
musical work, but here the illumination metaphor breaks down. 
Wagner’s ideal performer cannot vanish, for no matter how much light 
is present the poetic object cannot be seen. It is like a “spirit” which 
must be conjured up through the powers of the performer. The 
performer does create the image for us to see, but the magic words 
used are always the same. The metaphor, of course, was an attempt to 
make music more like the visual arts which really do need only light. 
Music and drama, however, need a third party to make the work 
present, even if only by repeating the magic words or notes. 

Wagner’s writings are full of references to correctness and the 
“correct tempo:” “what decides whether a conductor is performing a 
work correctly is his choice of tempo.” 163 When talking about a 
particularly difficult passage in the Ninth Symphony, Wagner 
congratulates Habeneck’s orchestra for being able to play the passage 
without out additional accents caused by unnecessary bow changes: 
“The ability of the Parisians to perform it exactly as written was the 
proof of their mastery.” 164 The performer and the composer are 
certainly in a partnership and it is in both of their interests for the 
performer to “do the trick” of conjuring exactly the way the composer 
wanted it done. 

Biography and the Composer's Intentions 

Like Berlioz then, Wagner saw the composer’s intentions as 
inviolable. 


the composer’s intentions are to be conscientiously 
reproduced, so that the thoughts of his spirit may be 
transmitted unalloyed and undisfigured to the organs 
of perception. The highest merit of the executant artist, 
the Virtuoso, would accordingly consist in a pure and 
perfect reproductions of that thought of the composer's: 


163 Wagner/GS LX, 167 {Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs 57. “WilL man alles 
zusammenfassen, worauf es jur die richrige Auffuhrung eines Tonstuckes von 
seiten des Dirigenten ankommt so ist dies darin enthalten, da& er immer das 
richrige Tempo angebe:” 

164wagner/GS IX, 165 {Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs 56. 
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a reproduction only to be ensured by genuine fathering 
of his intentions, and consequently by total abstinence 
from all inventions of his own. 166 

The separation between performers and composers was now virtually 
complete and composers would forever after have to rely on 
performing intermediaries with their own agenda. Wagner, as 
described, recognized that this partnership could work and that the 
partners were mutually interdependent. “You need the Virtuoso and if 
he’s the right sort, he needs you too.” 166 Even more importantly, 
Wagner recognized that there was a contradiction between his (and 
the public’s) desire to have a real creative performer and the needs of 
the composers: “unfortunately, however, this very reasonable demand 
[of conscientious reproduction of the composer’s intentions] runs 
counter to all the conditions under which artistic products win the 
favor of the public.” 167 The appeal to the composer’s intentions, 
however, raises the stakes a bit. Previously, composers and critics 
were satisfied if the performer merely played the score and made no 
changes. Gradually the notion of the original performance style was 
introduced, but those claims are similar to those Mendelssohn and 
Berlioz made about the score. It was Berlioz, in fact, who earlier 
proposed that the composer should add metronome marking to the 
score so that the performer would have a clear direction. While 
Mendelssohn also appeal to the spirit of the original, the vestige of 
authority in the composer’s unspoken spiritual intentions places even 
further responsibilities on the performer. 

Kropfinger makes a convincing case that it is no coincidence 
that Wagner used material from Faust in his programme for 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Although the Erlauterung was written 
for a performance in 1846, Wagner had heard Habeneck rehearsing 
the ninth in November or December of 1839. Wagner completed the 
first sketch of his Faust overture (originally intended as a four 


165-\vagner/PW VII, 126 [Du metier die Virtuose et de Vindependance des 

Compositeurs: Fantaisie esthetique d’un musicien); Wagner/PW VII, 111. This 
article appeared in the Gazette Musicale on October 18, 1840 and is reproduced 
in French by Ellis. 

166 Wagner/PWVII, 113. 

167 Wa gner/PWVII, 111. 
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movement symphony) on December 13, 1839 and the second on 
January 12, 1840. Ten months later in November of 1840 he 
published his novella A Pilgrimage to Beethoven in the Revue et 
gazette musicale. Kropfinger argues that the three works were 
associated together in Wagner’s mind. 168 There is, however, an even 
more interesting aspect to Wagner’s blending of his and Beethoven’s 
creative lives. 

Wagner wrote himself into this text in more than just aesthetic 
matters. The unnamed German composer of Wagner’s fictional 
pilgrimage was a composer of gallops, and at the time Wagner was busy 
trying to feed himself by arranging string quartet “suites” from 
Donizetti’s Favorite for Schlesinger. While Wagner never actually got to 
meet Beethoven, he claims that he got to hear Schroder-Devrient in 
Fidelia in 1829. As already mentioned, Wagner may have combined 
his experience of hearing Schroder-Devrient in Bellini’s I Capuleti e i 
Montecchi in 1834 with the affect she had on his interpretation of 
Beethoven, and hence he fictionalizes that he heard her actually sing 
Beethoven. 169 Wagner further combines these two fictional events 
because he wants his German composer to hear what led Beethoven to 
write the ninth. So Wagner moves the events from 1829, when the 
real Wagner claimed he heard Fidelia, to 1822 so that the fictional 
Wagner can have his discussion with the Beethoven who in reality did 
begin the Ninth Symphony in 1822. (Wagner himself traveled to 
Prague and Vienna in 1832, but Beethoven had died in 1827.) In 
addition to writing himself into the text again, this allows Wagner to 
hear Beethoven’s intentions rather than his interpretation of the work. 
This adds an additional level of authenticity to Wagner’s later 
Erlauterung. While Wagner, however, is going to the trouble of 
establishing a fictional biographical link between himself and 
Beethoven, he weakens the strength of that link (Wagner himself was 
not at Fidelio in 1822) in order, one might assume, to hear 
Beethoven’s thoughts before he composed the ninth. One can only 


168 Kropfinger. 36-37. 
169 See footnote 154 above. 
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conclude that the composer’s intentions are relevant and perhaps 
even binding. 

In discussing Wagner’s interest in Beethoven literature and 
Wagner’s plan for an “artistic” biography of Beethoven, Kropfinger 
points out that Wagner’s interest in Beethoven literature was not 
confined to interpretation, but that Wagner had an interest in 
historical and biographical data as well. 170 Wagner’s quest to 
understand the historical Beethoven, however, should be seen in the 
context that Wagner believed that Beethoven’s real emotional life was 
contained in the music. Wagner’s quest was one of loyalty to the 
music. 

All of the examples Kropfinger cites demonstrate Wagner’s 
interest in discovering the historical Beethoven and his intentions as a 
composer. Wagner was interested in manuscripts and in what 
Beethoven was like: 171 Wagner looked at manuscripts in 1848 (which 
Joseph Fischhof had in Vienna) and gathered information about 
Beethoven in rehearsal (from August Rockel’s father whose father 
Joseph had sung Florestan in an 1806 production of Fidelia ). Wagner 
was not interested in biography for its own sake; Wagner wanted to 
connect the historical feelings or intentions to the fixed content (and 
therefore to the fixed interpretation) In Wagner’s program for the C 
sharp minor quartet (op. 131) Wagner presents the works as a 
succession of Beethoven’s states of mind: “a review of all the moods of 
the composer’s rich inner life.” 172 

In Fine Pilgerfahrt zu Beethoven , Wagner first describes 
Beethoven’s exterior: “long bushy gray hair hung in disorder from his 
head, his gloomy unfriendly expression." 173 Wagner then learns to 
understand how this appearance relates to Beethoven’s internal spirit 
which is in turn placed into his music 

To stand joyless and poor in the world: to know no 
uplifting but in the might of Tone, and yet to be forced 


170 Kropfinger 58-67 
17! Kropfinger 58-67 

172'w a g ner /GS XII, 348 (Erlauterung dated December 12. 1854, Zurich). 
173 Wagner/GS I. 95. (Eine Pilgerfahrt zu Beethoven): Wagner/PW VII. 38. “Lange, 
starke graue Haare Lagen unordentlich. um seinen KopJ herum, und seine 
Jinstere, imfreudliche Meine...” 
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to say, “I cannot hear!" That moment gave me the key 
to Beethoven’s exterior, the deep furrows in his cheeks, 
the sombre dejection of his look, the set defiance of his 
lips~he heard not! 174 

It also gives Wagner the key to interpret Beethoven’s music. It is not 
just Beethoven's Ninth Symphony which is about man’s longing for joy, 
Beethoven is the specific man who is longing for joy and has infused it 
into his work. 

Wagner’s Erlauterung, therefore, fuses biographical and musical 
explanation. Beethoven’s ideas are the result of his personal situation 
which Wagner understands both directly through the music, but also 
through the means of his own fantasy about his fictional meeting with 
Beethoven. The irony, of course, is that Beethoven's Ninth had a very 
individual meaning for Wagner. As Kropfinger has pointed out, the 
ninth stood not only for Beethoven’s salvation, but for Wagner’s own 
salvation from life as a minor Kapellmeister. It is Wagner who is being 
released to artistic freedom. It is equally ironic that Wagner attempted 
to give the Ninth universal meaning by associating it with the political 
revolution of his immediate time. 

Wagner, then, displays an interest in intention and historical 
truth which is new. While Wagner argues that all of the evidence one 
really needs in is the score, he bolsters his case with evidence from 
performers who can testify to original performance practices. He 
collects biographical information and evens creates this fictional 
narrative to supply the composer’s intentions. All of this evidence is 
meant to support his conclusion that each musical work contains an 
internal fixed content, which is Wagner’s new standard by which one 
can measure performance fidelity. While it would seem that the 
creation of this object in performance would be proof enough that a 
performer understands a work, Wagner adds the additional caveat that 
the performance practice must and will be authentic as well. While all 
roads lead to Rome, there is apparently only a single road leading to 

174 Wagner/GS I, 95, [Eine PUgeifahrt zu Beethoven); Wagner/PW VII, 38. 

“Freudenlos und arm in der Welt zu steherv die einzige Erhebung in der Macht 
der Tone zu wissen, und sagen zu mussen: ich hore nichtl — Im Moment kom ich 
in mix zum voUkommenen Verstdndnis uber Beethovens auJSere Erscheinung. 
uber tiefen Blickes, uber den verschlossenen TroJS seiner Lipperu - er hbrte 
nicht!—" 
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the true content of each musical work and Wagner has found it. While 
Wagner admits that minor detours are possible, there really is only one 
path for each work; if you have arrived, you must have followed this 
path. 


Authenticity of Interpretation 

The task, it seems, continues to get more difficult. The 
performer must not only be faithful to the score, but he must 
understand the musical content hidden within and play the piece in 
such a way that he reproduces not only this poetic object, but in the 
process the performance practice intended by the composer and even 
the composer’s state of mind at the time of composition. The 
performer it seems, is not only speaking for the composer, but as the 
composer. 

Now, in a piece of music by Beethoven, the poetic object 
can only be conjectured by the tone-poet himself 
because - as I remarked previously - Beethoven 
communicated himself, involuntarily, only to the 
tone-poet who feels exactly as he does, who shares the 
same tr aining , and who has almost the same creative 
powers; this man alone is capable of giving the layman 
an understanding of these works, and the principle way 
he can do so is by offering a clear indication of the 
object of the tone-poem to both the performers and the 
audience, thus making good an unintentional defect in 
the technique of the tone-poet who had omitted to make 
this indication clear. 175 

In a single sentence, Wagner connects all of the various strands of his 
theory. We note first that the interpreter is a creator again. He needs 
“almost” the same creative powers as the composer. (Is this perhaps 
Wagner’s only act of humility? We know that Wagner is thinking of 
himself as the tone-poet who has received Beethoven’s message. 


175 Wagner/SB IV. 286-287 (Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich . 13 February, 1852)): 
Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 251. “Alls einem Beethoven’schen Tonstucke ist nun 
der dichlerische Gegenstand nur wiederum vom Tondhchler selbst zu erralhen, 
weil - wie ich zuvor bemerkte - Beethoven unwillkurtich nur an diesen, den 
voU.kom.men Gleichfuhlenden, GleichgebiLdeten, jafast Gleichvermdgenden 
sich mittheilte: dieser vermag auch einzig dem Laien die Tonstucke zum 
VerstdndnU3 zu bringen, und zwar vorAUem dadurch, daJS er den Gegenstand 
des Tongedichtes sowohl den Ausjuhrenden als den Anhdrenden deutlich 
bezeichnet, somit einen unwillkurlichen Irrthum in der Technik des 
Tondichters. der diese Bezeichnung unterUejS. gutmachL " 
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Unfortunately, the more likely conclusion is that Wagner wanted to 
allow for the possibility that someday in the future a lesser creative 
thinker than himself would be able to conduct Beethoven correctly.) 
These necessary creative powers, however, were really only to be used 
to re-create the composer’s poetic object. This is an implicit call for 
fidelity. If only the tone-poet can communicate the poetic object to 
the lay audience, they surely he must. This sets a clear standard for 
musical performance and for criticism of that performance—the 
clearer the indication of the poetic object, the better. All other 
considerations are secondary. 

Finally we note that the intended audience is again specifically a 
lay one. The distinction between an absolute musician and a true tone- 
poet also appears here. While the absolute musician remains 
distracted by the “random superficiality of sound,” it still takes a 
musician to really understand Beethoven’s message. This special 
musician, the tone-poet, appreciates the musical details and 
recognizes that they are in the service of a poetic object. Wagner is 
apparently content to allow these absolute musicians, the middle 
group of those climbing this mountain of truth, to themselves and to 
ask those at the top (the true tone-poets) who have found knowledge 
to transmit it only to the laity. This may be because the musicians, if 
they will only look up from their detailed musical studies for a 
moment, should be able to find the poetic object for themselves, or 
perhaps because in reality the middle group of absolute musicians is 
hardly interested in climbing the mountain at all. Wagner wants to 
concentrate on those who are most willing rather -than those who are 
most able. In either case, it is certain that only the tone-poet and not 
the absolute musician will be able to transmit the true meaning of the 
work to the lay audience. Ultimately, however, Wagner hopes that all 
parties, performers and audience alike, will be united in their 
apprehension of the poetic object 

A final point is that Wagner’s perception of the “necessity” of 
performance and interpretation is a far ciy from those who argue that 
while it is necessary for an intermediary to turn written directions 
into temporal music (or drama or dance) all of the essential elements 
of the musical work are encoded in the score. Wagner acknowledges 
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that this will do for some music and he would hardly object to the 
modem historical performance practice movement, as long as it stuck 
to its traditional repertoire of “early music,” or everything before 
Beethoven. Since there is no actual poetic object for this music, there 
can be no understanding or misunderstanding; the music is simply 
sound and a performer can simply realize that sound. 176 While the 
performer of Beethoven must seek to communicate a poetic object, 
and thus has a different role, the performer after Beethoven is also 
necessary in a different way. Wagner makes two references to this in 
the above passage. First he states that Beethoven’s lack of ability to 
communicate with all but other tone-poets was “involuntary.” Second 
he calls this lack of a “clear indication of the object" to the lay and 
musical listeners “an unintentional defect.” For Wagner, as the 
pinnacle of music history, this is simply a compositional flaw which 
Wagner the composer can fix; his music dramas will make their poetic 
object clear to everyone through the use of dramatic action. For 
Wagner the conductor, however, it is a tremendous claim. Where is 
this defect? How is a performer able to make up for this defect and to 
present a clearer object than the composer left in the notes? 

Wagner’s Erlauterungen are an obvious answer. He did consider them 
a supplement to the work and in the same letter to Uhlig, he 


176 It would seem relevant to ask Wagner is there was a valid type of musical 
criticism for this type of music and musical performance. For later critics 
their role seems clear to judge a performance on its fidelity to the poetic object. 
Although as noted Wagner’s own defence against criticsism of his performance 
practice was to cite the historical authority of his interepretation, due to 
Dionys Weber’s connection to Mozart, and not to claim that he had represented 
what Beethoven failed to. Since there can be no fidelity before Beethoven, is it 
posible to have meaningful music criticism of early music performances? 
Wagner, however, was oddly silent about the role of music criticism in 
performance. As noted in appendix 1, musicial criticism in the first part of the 
nineteenth century was principally concerned with judging musical works and 
not performances. In Wagner’s letter to Franz Brendel, published in NZfM. 
xxxvi (1852). 57ff and reprinted, in a slightiy revised form, in Wagner/GS V. 53- 
65; Wagner/PW III, 59-74 under the title Uber musikalische Kritik, he argues 
only that music criticism should encourage musical composition in the way 
Wagner wants it to go, away from absolute music, and then music criticism will 
itself become unnecessary and will fade away. As for performance he offers a 
ripe comparison of art to the Greek studies of the inner man. music and the 
physical man, gymnastics, “the art which turns alone our Willed into an actual 
Canned." (Wagner/PW III. 71) This suggests that perhaps after criticism has 
inspired composers to compose with poetic objects they could encourage 
performers to be faithful to them, but it is a long way from a theory of 
performance criticism. 
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promised to “never again” agree “to performing Beethoven’s 
compositions without in some way influencing people’s understanding 
in the way described.” 177 (The way described being his successful use 
of an Erlauterung with Beethoven's Ninth in Dresden.) Wagner did not, 
however, continue to create Erlauterungen for any of the Beethoven 
which he would later conduct. Wagner continually discussed his 
reliance on verbal descriptions to get orchestras to play what he 
wanted, but if he had intended for all conductors to turn around, like 
Michael Tilson Thomas, and tell the audience in words what they are 
about to hear in notes, surely he would have said something to 
someone about it! Wagner’s answer is that conductors need to 
conduct in a new way which I will describe in the next chapter. (It is 
still a mystery though, in what way the necessity of realization is a 
defect of the composer’s. Is it a defect of scores that they cannot 
represent all of the variables, especially tempo modulation? Wagner, 
however, is not criticizing scores, he is criticizing Beethoven.) It is, 
therefore, necessary that the performer fix or change these defects in 
the work, and that is a license to kill. 


l 77 Wagner/SB IV, 288 [Briefe an Uhlig von Zurich, 13 February, 1852)); 

Wagner/Letters/Spencer, 252. “Wetter kcmnst Du nun erwahnen, wie ich mich 
rue mefir zur Auffuhrung von Beethoven’schen Kompositionen verstand, ohne 
irgend wie . in dem bezeichneten Sinne. auf das VerstdndnjJS zu wirken..." 
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Chapter 8 


Wagner on the Podium 


Wagner on Conducting 

Despite of, or perhaps due to, Wagner’s stature as a composer, 
his ability as a conductor has often been ignored [both in his century 
and in ours). 1 With his theories and results still being debated, his 
stature in the field, however, seems well established. Even Wagner’s 
arch enemy Eduard Hanslick recognized Wagner as a brilliant 
conductor: “His spirited reading of the Eroica, [1872] with its fine, 
individual nuances, was, on the whole, a real pleasure.” 2 While the 
conductors following Wagner into our century have aligned themselves 
either for or against his methods, in both cases it is Wagner who has 
set the terms for the debate. Weingartner, an outspoken critic of the 
Wagner school, still praised Wagner’s treatise as the “foundation for a 
new understanding of the function of the conductor.” 3 

While Mendelssohn and Berlioz tried to define the new 
perfor min g intermediary as merely a transparent executant who re¬ 
created the work of the composer, it was Liszt who first boldly argued 
that a performer was a creator, on an equal footing, at least, with the 
composer. Wagner added two things. First, he transferred the debate 
to the orchestra and demonstrated how a conductor could interpret as 
some pianists always had. Second, he articulated why a performer, 
and specifically a conductor, should take a more active role in the 
creation of sound experiences. He did both of these things in the first 
treatise devoted solely to interpretation. 


1 Galkin cites several interesting examples. Galkin. 563. 
2 Hanslick/Criticism. 104. 

3 Weingamter, 1. 
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Unlike Berlioz’s treatise on conducting, Wagner’s Uber das 
Dvrigieren. (1869) contains no beat diagrams and no practical 
suggestions about seating, rehearsals, instruments or most aspects of 
performance. 4 Instead, Wagner focuses, for the first time, on the 
conductor’s creative responsibilities. For Wagner, the conductor’s 
duties continued to include the technically correct rendering of the 
work and the infusion of a bit of enthusiasm. Wagner, however, also 
put the conductor in charge of finding and making manifest the 
internal or expressive possibilities of the work. 

While Wagner’s compositions have certainly overshadowed his 
ability and influence as a conductor, there is, not surprisingly, a great 
deal more material about Wagner the conductor than about any other 
figures in this study. Since it has been adequately treated elsewhere a 
brief summary of Wagner’s career will suffice. 5 

Conducting Career 

Despite Wagner’s lack of training (he actually despised 
conservatory-trained conductors) and his lack of most of the required 
skills (he played neither the piano nor violin well) the first half of 
Wagner’s musical life was dominated by a series of full-time 
conducting positions. He began as a chorus master in Wurzburg in 
1833 and then worked as a Musikdirektor in Magdeburg (1834-1836), 
Konigsberg (1837), and Riga (1837-1839). His last permanent 
position was as Kapellmeister in Dresden (1843-1849) although he 
continued to work steadily as a guest conductor in Zurich from 1850- 


4 As a teacher, Wagner was equally uninterested in beat patterns 
Wagner /Leben, 467; Wagner/Life, 454-8. Wagner was more 
concerned about the practical matters of rehearsal and discussed 
them elsewhere. (See. for example, his letter to Ludwig II, January 
21, 1865. about his plans for a music school. Although most of the 
letter is thought to have been written by von Bulow, it contains 
many of Wagner's ideas about the proper education and training for 
musicians.) 

^Both Galkin (pages 309-315 and 563-583) and Schonberg (Harold C. 
Schonberg. The Great Conductors. (New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1967). pp. 128-144) devote lengthy sections both to Wagner treatise 
and contemporary reports of his conducting. There is also an 
unpublished dissertation (Warren Arthur Bebbington. The 
Orchestral Conducting Practice of Richard Wagner. Ph.D. 
dissertation. City University of New York, 1984) 
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1855. By the end of this period, Wagner was an experienced 
conductor. He had already conceived a detailed theory of 
interpretation, and his performance practice from Zurich until his last 
days appears relatively consistent. Warren Bebbington argues that 
from the mid-1840s forward, Wagner’s conducting can be looked upon 
as a mature whole. Certainly, reviewers from Dresden in 1844 
(principally Carl Banck), London in 1855 (Davison et. al.) and Vienna 
in 1863 (principally Eduard Hanslick) all complain of the same 
extreme tempos, tempo fluctuations, dynamic exaggerations and hard 
to follow gestures. 6 Bebbington also notes that Porges reports a 
dynamic modification at the 1872 Bayreuth performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony (third movement) which is identical to 
that which Wagner reports after his Dresden performance of 1846. 7 
This is important because from 1850 onward Wagner regularly used 
assistants to prepare and frequently to conduct the actual concerts, 
appearing himself less and less often. Consequently, most of the 
source information is from the earlier part of his career. There is an 
additional problem, however, in that Wagner’s repertoire as a 
conductor was drastically different in the early and later portions of 
his life. 

Most of his early work was in the theatre and this experience 
was essential in shaping Wagner’s theory of interpretation as well as 
his theory of music drama. 8 (Part of Wagner’s dislike of conservatory- 
trained conductors was their schooled and “undramatic" approach 
which would have been discouraged in the theatre.) While Wagner 
conducted several orchestral concerts in Riga and even more in 
Dresden, it was not until his years in Zurich and in his career as a 
traveling conductor that Wagner became primarily a conductor of 
instrumental music. In his appearances in Zurich, in London (1855, 
1877), and then on his four concert tours (1861-1862, 1863, 1871- 
1873 and 1875-1876) which took him repeatedly to Vienna and as far 
as St. Petersburg, Moscow and Budapest, Wagner’s repertoire 
consisted primarily of excepts from his own works and the 

^Bebbington, 238. 

7 Bebbington 283. 

8 See chapter 7. 
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symphonies of Beethoven (followed closely by Mozart symphonies and 
Weber overtures). 9 From 1871-76 he also conducted many concerts 
under the auspices of the various Wagner societies ( Vereine ) which 
had been founded to allow middle-class admirers to contribute to 
Bayreauth. From 1872 on he conducted only to raise funds for 
Bayreauth and conducted mostly excerpts from the Ring. Wagner also 
conducted excerpts from his own work in Paris in 1860 and Munich 
in 1864-65. So while the first half of his conducting life was devoted 
to the theatre and to mostly forgotten operas, Wagner spent most of 
the second half of his conducting life on the concert stage. He even 
avoided conducting his own operas after 1870. While he conducted 
the early works Rienzi, Tannhauser and the Flying Dutchman many 
times, he conducted Lohengrin only once, in 1876. Except for the 
last act of Parsifal at Bayreuth in 1882, he was heard conducting only 
concert excerpts from his mature works. 

The largest source of reviews for Wagner conducting concert 
works, which were not his own, therefore, comes from his London 
concerts of 1855. While the concerts may not have been ideal (his 
difficulty with English and the lack of rehearsals were the greatest 
hindrances) he was at the height of his powers and at the end of his 
active period of conducting. Again the large numbers of critics in 
London and their familiarity with all three figures make their 
comparisons especially relevant. 10 


Characteristics 

After inspecting most of the visual depiction’s and descriptions 
of Wagner’s conducting Bebbington draws the following conclusions. 

1. Wagner never sat at the piano and always used a baton. He 
conducted concerts with his back to the audience from early on, but 
during his years in Dresden (1842-1849) he was required to conduct 


9See Bebbington, appendix I :Wagner’s Conducting Repertoire. 
l°For a full examination of the sources and my decision to rely more 
heavily on the English ones, see appendix 1. 
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opera from the footlights as was then the custom. Despite his 
protests, he was unable to assume a modem position in front of both 
the orchestra and the singers until he began conducting in Zurich in 
1850. 

2. Wagner used a 15-20 inch wooden baton covered with white 
paper which he held in his right hand. He grasped the baton between 
the thumb and forefinger and the base rested in the palm of his hand. 
Wagner conducted with a small beat-pattern, using mostly his wrist 
and holding the baton high and away from his body. He did not, 
however, beat continuous or steady time. In fact, despite the 
similarity of this beat-field to the one described by Berlioz, 11 Wagner 
was completely unconcerned with time-beating and the patterns 
described by Schilling, Berlioz and others. 

3. Wagner often beat time audibly with his feet, but oddly there 
is no evidence to suggest that he used his left hand for cues or 
anything else. By most reports he simply allowed his left hand to rest 
at his side. One critic of Wagner’s early days in Konigsberg, Fiyderyk 
Edward Soblewski (1808-1872), wrote of Wagner “keeping one arm 
continuously at his side.” 12 Instead Wagner seems to have 
communicated with his eyes. There are many reports of Wagner’s 
piercing glances. 

4. Unlike Mendelssohn and Berlioz who could but didn’t, Wagner 
often conducted orchestral works from memory (after 1846) and drew 
critical wrath upon himself. 13 Wagner did, however, always use a score 
at the opera. 

5. Wagner seems to have relied more upon words and 
explanation than upon gestures and stick communication. Wagner did 
not beat continual (although this was not uncommon) or steady time. 
Since he did not use his left hand, he attempted with his baton to 
indicate phrases, nuance and tempo modulation. While Bebbington 
concludes that “in his hands, these gestures approached the 


11 Berlioz/Treatise 411. 

^Fiyderyk Edward Soblewski writing as J. Feski, “Aus Konigsberg." NZfM 
VI/30. April 14. 1837, p. 120-122. Quoted from Bebbington. 194 *ereinen 
bestandig in die Seite setzt” 

^“Mendelssohn hadn't done it." See Richard Pohl cited in Ellis VI, 287. 
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eloquence of the modem baton conductor.” 14 many of Wagner’s 
contemporaries found his stick difficult to follow, and indeed Wagner 
himself paid little attention to baton technique. Instead, Wagner 
relied heavily upon spoken and written explanations (the 
Erlauterungeri) and multiple rehearsals to convey his interpretations. 
(In the opera house, at least, he demanded and received 
unprecedented rehearsal time.) 

Several of these traits can be traced to Wagner’s lack of skill on 
either the violin or the piano and to his general lack of a conservatoire 
training. First, it would have been virtually worthless for Wagner to sit 
at the piano, so he stood in front of the orchestra. Second, it led 
Wagner to make silent study of the full score, a habit which no doubt 
helped make it possible for him to conduct from memory later in life. 
Third, it forced him to rely on verbal explanations because he was not 
able to demonstrate on any instrument. (Wagner was certainly the 
first conductor who had to rely on the concertmaster for technical 
demonstrations.) Fourth, Wagner seems to have had no training in 
beat patterns and to never have developed an interest in them. This 
contributed to the difficulty in following his stick which was 
compounded by his desire to introduce the technical innovation of 
tempo modulation. This in turn may had been an additional factor in 
his development of verbal explanations. 


Performance Standards 

A large part of Mendelssohn’s, Berlioz’s and Wagner’s interest in 
conducting was practical. While worse in France, the status quo in 
most orchestras was to cut, alter and simplify. Wagner complained 
that conductors were 

the people who ‘bring out’ an opera in fourteen days, and 
understand very well how to ‘make cuts’ and how to 
write effective ‘endings’ [vocal cadencesl into other 
people’s scores. 15 


14 Bebbington. 322. 

15 Wagner/GS IX. 158 (Uber das Dirigiereri}; Wagner/Jacobs, 51. 
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All three were trying to raise the standards of execution. Berlioz 
forced his players to stop arbitrarily changing their parts and play 
what was on the page. The players wanted to make their parts more 
playable and Berlioz wanted to hear what he wrote; perhaps both were 
being pragmatic. Wagner too was often simply being pragmatic. 
Wagner complains a great deal about a sixteenth note passage in the 
violin parts of Beethoven's Ninth (measure 116 of the exposition of the 
first movement and following). The problem involves getting rid of 
the accents and crescendos, not called for in the music, but 
automatically inserted because of the difficulty of the bow changes. 

It was equally impossible to have the whole passage 
played evenly without any accents since players always 
tend to get louder on ascending notes and softer on 
descending ones. 18 

Perhaps, but if this problem carried a practical urgency for Berlioz, for 
Wagner it was almost life threatening. Berlioz wanted the passage to 
sound as written simply because sound was an integral part of his own 
creative work. For Wagner, however, there was a tight connection 
between the nuances of dynamics, tempo and phrasing and the 
meaning of the passage. Wagner’s interest in the true meaning of the 
passage, therefore, is often expressed in his concern for the details of 
performance practice and vice-versa. Not only is it true that “tempo, 
legato and dynamics are bound up with each other,” 17 but they are 
bound up with the meaning of the work. For Wagner, dynamic and 
tempo marks are literally expressive marks. Of dynamic marks he says 
specifically that 

the result of ignoring that expression-mark is hard to 
convey to the uninitiated; certainly the music is still 
expressing discontent, unrest, longing - but the quality 
of this expression can only be grasped when it is 
performed as the composer intended. 18 

On the surface Wagner’s interest in raising performance 
standards seems quite similar to Mendelssohn’s and Berlioz’s. Like 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz, Wagner insisted upon more rehearsal time 

1 ®Wagner/GS IX. 165 (Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Jacobs. 56. 

17 Wagner/GS IX. 165 [Uber das Dirigieren}; Wagner/Jacobs. 56. 

18 Wagner/GS IX. 165 (Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs. 56. 
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and sectional rehearsals. When Wagner first performed Beethoven's 
Ninth in Dresden in 1846, he marked all of the parts in advance, 
rehearsed the work from memory and had 12 rehearsals just for the 
cello/bass recitative in the last movement. 19 While Wagner is as 
interested in the practical details of performance as Mendelssohn and 
Berlioz were, his interest is also reflective of his other philosophical 
beliefs. These details of performance are important not simply 
because sound is important but because it is in the nuances of 
performance that the drama is created and the object of performance 
is to convey the latent drama in the work to the audience. 

Spontini & Habeneck 

With the details of performance raised to even greater 
importance, it is no surprise that Wagner fussed over them. It is no 
accident that two of his most important role models were the noted 
drill masters Gasparo Spontini and Frangois-Antonie Habeneck, from 
whom Wagner learned not only about precision but about the specific 
nuances of performance where he would place his attention 

From Spontini, Wagner learned of the power of unlimited 
rehearsals and discipline. In Berlin in 1836 Wagner heard Spontini 
conduct his opera Fernand Cortez (1809). Wagner was overwhelmed 
by the dynamic contrasts and a level of rhythmic precision beyond 
anything he had yet encountered. Although “it never produced an 
effect remotely comparable to that which Schroder-Devrient had 
made” on him, “the spirit of his [Spontini’s] conducting astonished 
me in a way virtually unknown to me before....” 20 Like his experience 
with Schroder-Devrient, however, Wagner’s experience with 
Spontini’s conducting would alter his conception both of performance 
and of composition. 

...the exceptionally precise, fiery and superbly organized 
way the whole work was brought off was entirely new to 
me. I gained a fresh insight into the inherent dignity of 
major theatrical undertakings, which in all their parts 


19 Wagner lleben, 341-343. 

2dwagner/ Leben, 133: Wagner/Life 124. 
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could be elevated by alert rhythmic control into a 
singular and incomparable form of art. 21 

Spontini’s unprecedented discipline produced unprecedented 
dynamic contrasts: a trait which Wagner would seek to imitate on the 
podium and in his scores. 

Habeneck was also known for his discipline and drilling and it 
was through Wagner’s attendance at Habeneck’s rehearsals for the 
Ninth Symphony in November 1839 that Wagner finally “divined the 
secret of its performance.” 22 Still, Wagner was not entirely satisfied 
by the performance of the last movement, and qualified his remarks 
about Habeneck, who had neither any “abstract aesthetic inspiration” 
or “genius,” but had accomplished his task through diligence alone. 23 
Despite this emotional gap, Wagner was greatly impressed by the 
exactness with which the Parisians executed Beethoven’s score and 
especially by the perfect evenness in dynamic levels: “dynamic 
monotony” as Wagner put it. 24 While Habeneck conducted from a 
violin part and with only a violin bow, he had recruited the best 
musicians in Paris to play in the Societe des Concerts and with 
multiple rehearsals he achieved a level of polish far surpassing 
anything in Germany or England at the time. 

In both cases, however, Wagner was fundamentally influenced by 
the practical considerations: evenness of tone from Habeneck’s 
orchestra and rhythmic precision and dynamic contrast from 
Spontini’s. Like Mendelssohn and Berlioz, Wagner then set out on a 


21 Wagner/ Leben, 133: Wagner/Life. 124. “Der Geist derselben uberraschle mich 
auffast ungekannte Weise...die sich nur anndhemd derfenigen, welche die 
Schroder-Devrient auf mich gemacht hatte, vergleichen konnte, so was mir 
dock dm* ausserordentUch prazise. feurige und reichorganisierte Ensemble des 
Ganzen durchaus neu. Ich gewann eine neue Anicht von der eigentumlichen 
Wurde grosser theatralischer VorsteUungen, welche in alien ihren Teilen durch 
scharfe Rhythmik zu einem eigentumlichen, unvergleichlichen Kunstgenre 
sich. steigern konnten .” 

22 Wagner/GS IX, 163 (Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Jacobs. 55. ~Hierfuel es mir 
derm wie Schuppen von dieAugen, was auf den Vortrag ankame, und sogleich 
verstand ich, was hier das Geheimnis der glucklichen Losung der Aufgabe 
ausmachle." See also Wagner/Leben, 185. 

23wagner/GS IX, 164 [Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs, 57. “Der alle 

Habeneck hatte hierfur gewiS keine abstract-asthetische Inspiration, er war 
ohne all “GenialitaL.." See also Kropfinger. 38-41. 

24 Wagner/GS IX. 165 (Uber das Dirigieren)-, Wagner/Jacobs. 56. 
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quest to improve standards of playing. However, Wagner’s quest had a 
hidden agenda; through improved performance standards, Wagner 
would expose the real meaning of these works which had remained 
hidden since Mendelssohn. 


Tempo Theory and Melos 

Tempo, however, is the most important of these performance 
qualities and the most important part of a conductors job: “the 
touchstone of the quality of a performance.” 25 More than that, it is the 
conductor’s choice of tempo which “decides whether a conductor is 
performing a work correctly." 26 

While this emphasis on the correct tempo is reminiscent of 
Berlioz, Wagner’s reasons for emphasizing tempo and his method for 
determining the correct tempo are completely different. For Wagner, 
tempo is a means to an end. It is the correct tempo which allows the 
players to find the correct phrasing and consequently the correct 
expression and vice-versa. Tempo and expression are, in fact, so 
intertwined for Wagner that his reasoning often becomes circular. 

The right tempo enables good players as they get to know 
a piece to find the fitting expression almost of their own 
accord, since the conductor’s choice of tempo will have 
been conditioned by his understanding of the 
expression. That choice of his, however, is obviously no 
easy matter since it is only from an understanding of the 
correct expression in every regard that the right tempo 
can be found. 27 

While the correct tempo will allow the players to find the correct 
phrasing and therefore the correct expression, the conductor must 
come to his choice of tempo by first understanding the correct 
expression. The two are inseparable. 


25 Wagner/GS IX, 177 (Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Jacobs. 64. 

2 ®Wagner/GS IX 166 [Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs, 57. 

27 Wagner/GS IX 167 (Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Jacobs, 57. “Das richtige 
Tempo gibt gulen Musikem bei genauerem Bekanntwerden mit dem Tonstuck 
es fast von selbst auch an die Hand den richtigen Vortrag dajur zuJinden, derm 
jenes schlieJSt bereits die Erkenntnis dieses letzteren von seiten des Dirigenten 
in sich ein. Wie wenig leicht es aber ist das richtige Tempo zu bestimmen, 
erhelit eben hieraus, daJS nur aus der Erkenntnis des richtigen Vortrags in 
jeder Beziehung auch das richtige ZeitmaJS gefunded werden kann ." 
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A different tempo would have inevitably meant a 
completely different style of performance. 28 

Obviously, it is the character of a performance which 
determines the right tempo of a piece. 29 

The relationship to the theory in the previous chapter seems 
clear: musical works (at least Beethoven’s) have an implicit dramatic 
narrative which is their true meaning. What Wagner calls the poetic 
object. Here, however, Wagner writes only of a stylistic understanding 
and a certain intuitive feel for the melody which he calls melos. “Only 
a correct understanding of the melos sets the right tempo; the two are 
indivisible.” 30 While melos seems to stand for a combination of 
dramatic spirit, expression and perhaps even the poetic content, 
Wagner describes it in Uber das Dirigieren as simply sung melody in 
all its aspects. The connection is that since all instrumental music is 
inherently dramatic, instrumental music requires the same kind of 
expressive “singing” as does actual staged drama. Wagner, in fact, 
traces the origin of this theory to his experience watching the singer 
Schroder-Devrient, who as described in chapter 7, was a better 
actress than a singer. In an ironic turn Wagner claims that the French 
musicians are better at discovering the melos since they are trained in 
the Italian school and they, therefore, “grasp music as song.” 31 “Our 
conductors [in Germany] cannot set the right tempo since they know 
nothing about singing.” 32 If a piece is “sung correctly, then the right 
tempo” will be found. 33 As his reference to Schroder-Devrient points 
outs, however, correct “singing” is really just correct dramatic 
expression. The circle then seems to be that the correct tempo 
comes from an understanding of the melos which in turn comes from 
an understanding of the melodic singing qualities which in turn is 
really an expression of the inherent dramatic expression. Finding the 


28wagner/GS IX. 171 (Uber das Dirigiererir, Wagner/Jacobs, 60. 

29 Wagner/GS IX. 177 (Uber das Dirigieren ): Wagner/Jacobs. 64. 

30 Wagner/GS IX. 164 (Uber das Dirigieren]; Wagner/Jacobs. 57. 

31 Wagner/GS IX 164 (Uber das Dirigieren]; Wagner/Jacobs, 57. Wagner, however, 
did not describe how they do this. 

32 Wagner/GS IX 164 (Uber das Dirigieren ): Wagner/Jacobs. 57. 

33wagner/GS IX 164 (Uber das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Jacobs. 57. 
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correct tempo leads one back to the correct dramatic expression and 
hence Wagner postulates a rather hermeneutic and hence hermetic 
circle. 



dramatic 

expression 



tempo 



singing 

s' 

melos 


All of this helps to make manifest Wagner’s difference from 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz in the method for ascertaining the correct 
tempo. Both Mendelssohn and Berlioz attempted to directly 
apprehend the intended tempo (and other performance qualities) 
through the score and the performance tradition which hopefully led 
back to the composer’s original performance. The performance 
tradition was reliable and the spiritual content of the work would 
automatically become manifest if the details of the performance were 
in order. In other words, the externals carried the internals. For 
Wagner, the opposite is true. While Wagner also claims that his tempo 
is the composer’s intended tempo, the apprehension of the correct 
tempo is a product of a direct understanding of the dramatic content 
of the work. Here internals lead to externals. The external 
performance practice will come automatically (or as in the case of 
Schroder-Devrient, it won’t matter) when the dramatic content is 
understood. 

The proof for Wagner is that earlier composers used only the 
general Italian tempo indication. According to Wagner, Haydn and 
Mozart, “confined themselves to tempo indications of the most 
general kind” because that “was all they thought necessary.” 34 It was 
all that was necessary because the ascertaining of tempo is an internal 
and not an external process. If you understand the piece you will 
instinctively pick the right tempo. Earlier composers did not use any 
tempo indication at all for the same reason, and not (according to 

34wagner/GS IX, 164 {Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Jacobs. 57. 
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Wagner’s reasoning) because they would be at the performance to 
indicate the tempo themselves. 

Bach hardly ever gave any tempo indication at all. and 
in a purely musical sense this is the ideal course. It is as 
though he were asking ‘how else can one who does not 
understand my these and figures and feel their character 
and expression be helped by an Italian tempo 
indication?’ 35 


This argument also suggests that Wagner is not going to place 
much stock in the metronome and he did not. 

I supplied my early operas with lavish tempo 
indications and employed a metronome in order to 
exclude (so I supposed) any possibility of mistake. The 
result was that when I had cause to complain of a stupid 
tempo [or one imagines a lack of tempo modification] in. 
for example, Tannhauser. the defense was invariably 
made that my metronome-marks had been scrupulously 
observed. This brought home how unsafe it was to apply 
mathematics to music. I never used the metronome 
again. Instead I only gave very general indications of 
the main tempo, paying particular attention to its 
modification, a matter about which our conductors 
know next to nothing. 36 

Since tempo is both a cause and effect of correct expression, a slavish 
reproduction of an external or mechanical tempo will never convey 
the drama of a piece of music. (Wagner later uncovers a second reason 
for both his own and previous composer’s distrust of overly specific 
tempo indication. As it turns out, tempo is not singular and the 
internal modification of tempo within the piece becomes more 
important than the general tempo. No metronome mark or tempo 
indication is capable of conveying the infinite shades of expression 
which occur throughout any piece of music.) 


Tempo Modulation 

Wagner divides music into two tempo categories: 

The decisive factor [in the tempo decision] is whether 
sustained tone (song) or rhythmic motion (figuration) 
should predominate... 


35wagner/GS IX. 164 (Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/ Jacobs. 57. 
36wagner/GS IX. 165 [Uber das Dirigiererij: Wagner/Jacobs. 58. 
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Here adagio stands to allegro as sustained tone does to 
figured motion. The time-signature ‘Adagio* makes 
sustained tone the lawgiver; rhythm is dissolved in the 
self-sufficient flow of pure tone. In a certain subtle 
sense, one could say of an adagio [a true pure song] that it 
can never be taken slowly enough. 37 

Figuration predominates in an allegro movement and song in an 
adagio one, but Wagner stresses that the character changes through 
the course of a movement and that the tempo should respond to these 
changes. This leads to his fundamental principle of tempo modulation 
within a movement. 

Wagner, however, further breaks down allegros into two types 
based upon Johann Christoph Friedrich Schiller’s (1759-1805) 
characterization of naive and sentimental poetry. Schiller 
distinguishes between the (naive) unselfconscious poetry of the 
ancients and the self-conscious dramatic and introspective literature 
of the early romantics. 38 Wagner classifies the fast alia breve Mozart 
allegros as naive (the overtures to Figaro and Don Giovanni are his 
examples) due to their 

straightforward alternation of forte and piano passages, 
and furthermore their indiscriminate juxtaposition of 
stereotyped melodic-rhythmic formulae, which the 
master delivers either piano or forte with an 
indifference that is more than surprising...cantilena 
plays no part; the perpetual restless motion is intended 
to induce a kind of intoxication. 39 

Not only can these pieces never be taken too fast, but they only need a 
single tempo. Beethoven allegros, however, contain a “an entirely 
fresh element” 40 in that both allegro and adagio motific material is 
introduced and developed within the same movement. Since song is 
really the basis of “all truly musical performance,” 41 allegro can be 
regarded as the consequence of “rhythmic figuration breaking up the 

37 Wagner/GS IX. 177 [Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs. 64. The distinction is 
not unlike that made by composer Ladd Macintosh that there are only two 
kinds of music in the world: love songs and pirate music. 

38j 0 hann Christoph Friedrich Schiller. Uber naive und sentimenalische 

Dichtung (1795-96) : On Naive and Sentimental Poetry Ed. William F. Maitland 
(Oxford: Blackwells. 1950). 

S^Wagner/GS IX. 181 [Uber das Dirigiereri)-, Wagner/Jacobs. 67. 

4 0wagner/GS IX. 183 [Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs. 69. 

41 Wagner/GS IX 179 [Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs. 65. 
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character of the adagio." 42 The allegros of Beethoven, therefore also 
contain “a predominant lyrical element derived from the adagio.” 43 
Unlike the allegros of Mozart which are pure allegros, the allegros of 
Beethoven lie in-between pure allegro and pure adagio and this is the 
key for their correct performance. 

What lies between these two extremes must be governed 
by a principle rooted in a sense of their inter¬ 
relationship, a principle which must be grasped in all its 
subtlety and manifold variety of inflected tone. 44 

Once again Wagner has extracted external procedure from the 
internal content of the music. This time it led him to put tempo 
modification, an unnecessary procedure when performing the pure 
allegros of Mozart, at the center of his interpretive theory for 
Beethoven and beyond. 

When I now turn to consider more closely this principle, 
summed up in the phrase, modification of tempo- a 
thing our conductors are so ignorant of that they 
stupidly denounce it as a heresy - the reader who has 
followed me thus far will realize that what we are 
dealing with is the principle conditioning the very life of 
music. 45 

Wagner was a system maker, and this allowed Wagner to justify 
the common practice of slowing down for lyrical themes in allegros. 
While Hummel had advocated this procedure for soloists, Wagner was 
both the first to manage this trick with an orchestra and the first to 
propose that it was a goal for conductors. As with the theory of poetic 
content, Wagner uses the special case of Beethoven to build a general 
theory. Our common periodization of Beethoven as the first romantic 
composer betrays our belief that there is something different about his 
music. While the most recent conductors have tried to purge this 
tradition, most of Wagner’s tempo modulations were adopted not only 
for Beethoven but for Mozart as well. 46 Theoretically, at least, most 


42 Wagner/GS IX, 178 (Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs, 65. 

4 ^Wagner/GS IX, 178 [Uber das Dirigiereri}-. Wagner/Jacobs, 65. 

^Wagner/GS IX 179 (Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Jacobs. 66. 

45 Wagner/GS IX 179 [Uber das Dirigiereri): Wagner/Jacobs, 66. 

4 ®See Jose A.Bowen, “Can a Symphony Change? Establishing Methodology for 
the Historical Study of Performance Styles” inDer Benefit derlntemationaler 
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musicians today would argue that Mozart requires fewer modifications 
than Beethoven. History would seem to confirm this point. As we 
have seen, early nineteenth-century orchestras even with conductors 
were hardly capable of the type of modulation which Wagner 
advocated. 


Tempo and Practice 

Although Bebbington devotes several hundred pages to Wagner’s 
interpretive practices, as he sees them, he (1) makes little attempt to 
analyze the perceived meanings and reasons for these gestures, (2) 
avoids discussing the sound and the perception of that sound by the 
critics and (3) deals only with the major European critics avoiding the 
opportunity for comparison with other conductors which London 
provides. These three issues form the central concern of the second 
half of this chapter: what did Wagner’s conducting sound like and why. 


Tempo 

Wagner complained that modem conductors (especially 
Mendelssohn) were always rushing: 

dragging, on the other hand, is definitely not the feature 
that stamps the elegant conductors of recent times: their 
fatal tendency is to hurry. 47 

He cites numerous instances of Mendelssohn’s fast tempo (cited in 
chapter 4) and his dislike of them. He especially complains that 
Mendelssohn’s style had been established as traditional at the London 
Philharmonic. 

I often had to leave the orchestra to its tradition and in 
so doing was often reminded of what Mendelssohn said 
to me. The music flowed like water out of a fountain: to 
hold back was unthinkable: every allegro finished as a 
presto. 48 


KongreJS der Cesellschaft fur Musikforschung: Musik als Text. (Freiburg: 
Barenreiter Verlag, 1993) for more information about the current practices of 
tempo modulation. 

47 Wagner/GS IX. 168 ( Uher das Dirigieren ); Wagner/Jacobs. 58. 

48 Wagner/GS IX. 169 ( Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Jacobs. 59. 
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While Wagner was not alone in attributing this tendency of fast and 
steady tempos to Mendelssohn, it was a tradition which was really 
institutionalized by Michael Costa, Wagner’s predecessor at the 
London Philharmonic. 49 It was a tendency which was no doubt aided 
by the one-rehearsal rule and while Wagner accused Mendelssohn of 
rushing to cover-up the mistakes, he also concluded that “the proper 
well-controlled tempo exposed the defects hidden beneath the 
flow.” 50 The conclusion that Wagner preferred his tempos slow, 
however, is only half of the story. Wagner also admits that his tempos 
were often very fast. Of his conducting in Magdeburg, he writes that 

I was soon gladly accepted by the capable members of the 
orchestra, and their well-balanced playing, particularly 
in the fiery overtures I always brought to a close at a 
spectacularly rapid tempo. 51 

The critics complain that Wagner’s tempos were both faster and 
slower than the traditional ones. Davison found 

his indication of tempo sometimes quicker (as in the 
first movement of the Eroica, and the coda of the Isle of 
FingaH. sometimes slower (as in the middle of 
Beethoven's slow movement, and the opening of 
Mendelssohn’s overture)... 52 

Almost two months later Davison had almost the same complaint. 

The overture of Weber [Der Freischutz] was encored; but 
it was much too fast in some places, much too slow in 
others, and on the whole left an impression of 
incoherency hardly to be redeemed by the impetuous 
enthusiasm imparted to certain points. Beethoven's 
symphony in A major presented the same 
discrepancies. 53 


49 See appendix 1. 

5°Wagner/GS IX, 169 (Uher das EHrigieren); Wagner/Jacobs, 59. 

51 Wagner/Leben, 101; Wagner/Life. 92. “Von den tuchtigen Musikem des 

Orchesters war ich in kurzem gem gesehen, und ihr gutes Zusammenspiel trug 
uns gemeinschqjtUch beifeurigen Oiwerturen, welche ich namentlich gegen das 
Ende gewohnlich in unerhort schnellen Tempo spielen liess, oft den 
berauschenden Applaus des Publikums ein." 

52Times (London). March 14. 1855. Praeger confirms that other conductors took 
the Eroica funeral march “much too fast.” Musical Gazette (New York) First 
Review in Praeger. 

^ 3 T&nes (London). May 1. 1855. 
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All of this, however, is hardly surprising given Wagner’s 
theoretical position on tempos. Wagner is very clear that no extreme 
is too extreme. 

Here adagio stands to allegro as sustained tone does to 
figured motion. The time-signature ‘Adagio’ makes 
sustained tone the lawgiver; rhythm is dissolved in the 
self-sufficient flow of pure tone. In a certain subtle 
sense, one could say of an adagio [a true pure song] that it 
can never be taken slowly enough. 54 

Henry Smart confirms this with his often quoted description of 
Wagner’s conducting. 

Firstly, he takes all quick movements faster than 
anybody else; secondly he takes all slow movements 
slower than anybody else... 55 

Other critics agreed. In Dresden, both Banck and Schladerbach were 
opposed to Wagner’s new tempos. Banck wrote that “Wagner has a 
habit of driving the quick tempos too hard and slightly dragging the 
slow ones.” 56 Schladerbach, the other Dresden critic, agreed that 
“over the choice of tempos, we cannot declare our agreement with the 
honored conductor; they were too extreme on both sides...” 57 After a 
performance of Don Giovanni in April of 1843 in Dresden, an unnamed 
critic for the Zeitschnft fur die elegant Welt wrote that Wagner had 
taken to the prevailing Paris custom of taking the slow tempos far too 
slowly and the quick too quickly. 58 Also from Wagner’s Dresden 


54 Wagner/GS IX, 177 (Uberdas Dirigiereh); Wagner/Jacobs. 64. ~Hier stehtnun 
das Adagio dem Allegro gegenuber, wie der gehaltene Ton der Jigiaierten 
Bewegung. Dem tempo adagio gibt der gehaltene Ton das Gesetz: hier zeiflieJSt 
Rhythmus in das sich selbst angehorende, sich aUein genugend reine Tonleben. 
In einem gewissen zarten Sinne kann man uom reinen Adagio sagen, daJS es 
nicht langsam genug genommen werden kann. ” 

^Sunday Times (London). June 17. 1855. 

56 C.[arl]. B[anck]., “Hoftheater. Zweites Abonnementkonzert," Tageblatt 
(Dresden), January 24. 1848, p.188-189. “Wagner hat die Gewohneheit, die 
raschen Tempi zu stark zu treiben und die langsamen leicht zu schleppen." 

57 W. J[ulius]. SIschladerbach]. E.. “Beiblatter zu den Coirespondenz." Abend- 
Zeitung XXVII/18 (Dresden), November 2, 1843), p.109-110. “Aber uber die 
Wahl der Tempi kdnrxen wir mit dem geehrten Dirigenten uns nicht 
einverstanden erkldreru sie geht nach beiden Seiten hin zu sehr in’s Extrem,...” 

58 “Uber eine Auffuhrung des Don Juan auf dem Dresdener Hoftheater, Zeilschrift 
fur die elegante WeItXLIII/19. May 10. 1843. p. 463-464. “In Paris ist bei 
Ausubung deulscher Composidoned durchgdngig der Fehler herrschend, doji 
die langsamen Tiempi uiel zu langsam. die raschen zu rasch genommen werden, 
und Herr Wagner war gestem von Anfang bis zu Bnde der Open demselben 
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years, a Gustav Nauenberg wrote in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung that although Wagner had performed Beethoven’s Pastoral 
symphony “in a beautiful, entirely individual light, egoistic music- 
pendants will certainly not be always in agreement with the choice of 
tempos and so forth.” 59 

For previous researchers, the stoiy has ended there. With 
reviews which find Wagner’s tempos either terribly fast 60 or terribly 
slow the conclusion must be that Wagner followed his own advice and 
played his allegros very fast and his andantes very slow. For the slow 
movements, at least, the evidence supports this conclusion. 

Virtually all of the critics found Wagner’s andante tempos to be 
too slow. 

The lovely slow movement in A flat—one of the most 
graceful and enchantingly perfect of Mozart's 
inspirations, became a complete dirge—melancholy, 
doleful, tedious. 61 

In his review of Wagner’s conducting of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 
Smart twice mentions the “unusually slow speed” of the adagio. 62 
Smart also reports that 

Herr Wagner’s opinion of the tempo in this composition 
[the overture to Der Freischiltz] certainly differs from 
that here usually received; as. for instance, he takes the 
first movement [the opening adagio ) considerably 
slower than we are accustomed to hear it. 63 

Of Wagner opening concert in London, Hogarth noted that the andante 
of the Haydn Symphony No 7 (“Grand”) "was taken a little slower than 


Grundfehler verfallen...” This performance may have had other probelms as 
well, as even this critic admits that Wagner had to give into the singers on 
several occasions and take their tempos. In Dresden Wagner had the double 
misfortune of only one rehearsal for standard repertoire and a concertmaster. 
Lipinsky. who complained of Wagner’s attempts to change the “traditionar 
tempos. (Bebington, 206.) 

S^Gustav Nauenberg. AMZ XLVI/18. May 1. 1844. p. 306-308. "in einer schonen, 
ganz eigenihwrnUchen Beleuchtung; egoistische Musikpedanten werden JreiLich 
mit der Wahl der Tempi u.s.w. nicht immer einverstanden sein.” 

60“Its [overture to Oberonl allegro was taken—after Herr Wagner’s manner—at so 
terrific a pace that the simple delivery of its notes became impossible." Sunday 
Times (London), July 1. 1855. 

S 1 Sunday Times (London). May 20. 1855. 

62 Sunday Times (London). April 1. 1855. 

63Sunday Times (London), April 1. 1855: 
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had been usual here” and also that in the Eroica that “the funeral 
march was taken a good deal slower than usual.” 64 Wagner, himself 
recalled that when he premiered the symphony of Cipriani Potter 
(1792-1871), principal of the R.A.M. from 1835-1859, he took the 
andante slower than the composer wanted it. 

he begged me to play the Andante rather fast because he 
was afraid it might bore the audience. I pointed out that 
however fast one played the audience was sure to be 
bored if the performance was limp and expressionless, 
whereas it wouldn't be if his simple pretty theme were 
performed as he had sung it to me - that surely was what 
he had wanted. Mr. Potter was obviously touched: he 
admitted I was right and excused himself on the ground 
that he had ceased to consider the possibility of that 
kind of performance. The symphony was played that 
evening and after the Andante he joyfully pressed my 
hand. 66 

For the other movements, however, the evidence, at first, seems 
to contradict itself. On Monday May 14, Wagner conducted the Mozart 
Symphony in E flat (since only the late symphonies of Mozart were 
known at the time, it must have been K. 543). Smart agrees that in 
general Wagner tempos are slower and faster than the norms, but he 
claims that it was only the last movement which was fast while all of 
the rest (including the opening allegro) were slow. 

The conductor, however, having bestowed all his 
tediousness on the three first movements, aroused 
himself in earnest about the finale, which he whistled 
along after so headlong a fashion that the orchestra 
could barely keep its feet 66 

Davison concurs and is even more specific. 

The allegro was throughout too slow...The andante—of 
all slow movements the most beautiful, if melody as we 
believe, constitutes the principle charm of music—was 
robbed of its character altogether by the tedious 
prolixity of the tempo Herr Wagner thought proper to 
indicate. The minuetto and trio were equally at 
variance with the reading consecrated by more than half 
a century; while the Jinale—singular to relate, after so 
much provoking slowness in the first three movements- 
-was taken quicker than we ever heard it, so quick. 


S^Daily News (London). March 13. 1855. 

S^Wagner/GS IX, 167 (Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Jacobs. 59. 
6 6 Sunday Times (London), May 20. 1855. 
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indeed, that the stringed instruments at times could 
scarcely master the passages allotted them, easy as they 
are in comparison with those to be found in modem 
symphonies. ...Mozart himself was in error when he 
affixed the terms allegro to his first movements. 

“andante” to the second, “ allegretto” to the third, and 
“allegro” to the last According to Herr Wagner, the first 
movement should be moderate, the second adagio , the 
third andante and the fourth prestissimo ! 67 

Glover too agrees and like everyone else, seems to think that the 
Beethoven suffered less from these flaws. 

The whole of Mozart’s symphony was taken much too 
slow, except the last movement, which was taken as 
much too fast, the opening allegro and the storm 
movements of the [Beethoven] “pastorale” were well 
executed, but the “Andante con Molto moto" was played 
too slow, and the concluding allegretto too fast, so much 
so. indeed, as to render a distinct articulation of the 
florid passages assigned to the violas and violoncellos 
impossible. 68 

(This comes as a great surprise, since Wagner based his theory on the 
symphonies of Beethoven and noted that Mozart’s symphonies that 
could never be taken fast enough and were best when played “straight 
through at a single tempo from the first bar to the last.” 69 ) While 
Chorley only mentions the andante and the finale, his review supports 
the others. 


The violins were rarely together; the wind instruments 
were hardly able to hold out in the middle movement, 
with such caricatured slowness was that andante con 
moto taken.—and the finale was degraded into a 
confused romp, by speed as excessive. 70 

In all cases it is clear that Wagner played the slow movement very 
slowly and the fast movement very quickly. It also appears that 
Wagner took minuet movements much more slowly than did other 
conductors. 

Wagner argued that “Haydn’s minuets are usually taken too 
fast” 71 (this despite his own counter-argument that “it is well known 


6^ Times (London). May 16, 1855. 

68Morning Post (London). May 15. 1855. 

69wagner/GS IX. 179. 182 (Uber das Dirigiererij; Wagner/Jacobs. 66. 68. 
7 ®Athenaeum (London). May 19. 1855. 

71 Wagner/GS IX. 171 (Uber das Dirigiereri): Wagner/Jacobs. 60. 
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that in his later important symphonies Haydn quickened the tempo of 
his minuet-and-trio movements." 72 ) The evidence supports the 
conclusion here that he followed his own advice. Speaking of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Davison writes: 

The “allegretto” (so called) was andante; the final, 

“allegro con brio,” was presto, the scherzo, at the last 
repeat, was much quicker than at the beginning: and not 
one of the three gained by its “new reading." 73 

Returning to the Mozart symphony of May 14, Smart writes 

it is true enough that the allegro of a Mozart minuet is a 
totally different affair to the presto of a Beethoven 
scherzo; but Herr Wagner carries the distinction even 
beyond the bounds of the ridiculous, and in this minuet 
adopted such a solemn stately pace, as reminded us of 
nothing save bag-wigs, court swords, and the traditional 
exercises of the ball-room some eighty years since. 74 

In a comment which may reflect Wagner’s difficulty in getting the 
orchestra to adopt his tempos. Smart writes four weeks later about the 
Jupiter Symphony. 

That it is right for the time of the minuet to be drawled 
down to nearly one-half of its initial rate before the 
close of the first section? 75 

Turning to the Beethoven Eighth Symphony, which was on the same 
concert. Smart makes both the comparison the earlier Mozart 
performance and the resistance of the band clear. 

The exceptions [to fine playing] were the minuet which 
the conductor persisted, against the manifest 
inclination of the orchestra, in leading off in the same 
way he did that of Mozart's E flat symphony at the 
previous concert, namely, at about the pace the minuet 
of yore was treated in the ballroom. 76 

Davison also finds this decision to play a Beethoven third movement so 
slowly and error despite its tempo marking on the score. 


72 Wagner/GS IX. 171 [Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs. 60. 
7 ^Times (London), May 1, 1855. 

74 Sunday Times (London), May 20, 1855. 

7 ^Sunday Times (London). June 17. 1855. 

7 ^Sunday Times (London), June 17. 1855. 
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The only fault we could find was with the extreme 
slowness of the minuet—which though “tempo di 
minuetto" is indicated in the score, being in style 
entirety opposed to the stately old dance-minuet, should 
not be played with such a bag-wig gravity of measure. 77 

Certainly in response to this Wagner devotes a portion of Uber das 
Dirigieren to this problem. There he argues that unlike the scherzos 
of the preceding symphonies, Beethoven conceived of this movement 
in a traditional sense and “in order to make his intention clear he 
marked it not merely Menuetto but Tempo di Menuetto. ” 78 Hanslick’s 
indication that he found Wagner’s version of the Eroica scherzo too 
fast, “almost presto,” 79 suggests that Wagner did not take scherzo 
movements as slowly as he took minuet movements. Smart, however, 
reports that 

the [slow] “Introduzione” [of Mendelssohn's Scottish. 
symphony] was dragged and drawled out of all the 
passion which it has so marvelously the power of 
asserting: and the succeeding allegro was opened just so 
much too slowly that the necessary acceleration at the 
first forte had an absurdly exaggerated effect....The 
marvelous scherzo was taken much too slowly. 80 

As Smart reminds us here, we also cannot generalize that 
Wagner took all allegros fast. Fortunately, Wagner again clarifies this in 
his response to these criticisms in Uber das Dirigieren. The fast 
finales reported in Mozart’s Symphony No. 39 and in Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 7, are the very “Rondo-finales” which Wagner cites as 
examples of movements which have “exclusively allegro character.” 81 
Since they are pure rhythmic motion in the Wagnerian system, they 
cannot go too fast. For Wagner’ however, a single symphony can only 
have one absolute adagio and one absolute allegro. The other 
movements, for contrast, must be somewhere in-between. 

The boundary of what can actually be achieved is set by 
the laws of aesthetic balance: the extremes of inhibited 
slow movement and uninhibited fast movement must be 


77 Times (London) June 12. 1855. 

78 Wagner/GS IX. 171 [Uber das Dirigieren): Wagner/ Jacobs. 60. 
7 ^Hanslick/Pleasents, 105. 

8< -*Sunday Times (London). June 3. 1855. 

81 Wagner/GS IX. 179 [Uber das DirigiererU: Wagner/Jacobs. 66. 
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so handled that a resumption of the one or the other is 
experiences as an i imperative necessity. Thus the 
sequence of movements in the symphony of the classical 
masters - the Allegro, the Adagio: the intermediate 
Minuet or Scherzo in strict dance form; the extremely 
fast Finale - answers a deep need. 82 

It is still not clear why the opening allegro would be extra slow 
(perhaps it is that he was only relatively slower). Wagner later argues 
that tempo modulation allows him to take the opening allegro faster 
since he can slow down for the cantabile themes. 

I gave free rein to the headlong rush of the turbulent 
allegro [in the overture to Der Freischutz] -1 did this 
regardless of the lyrical second theme because I knew 
that when I reached it I would be able imperceptibly to 
modify the tempo to one that would suit it. 83 

Wagner, however, is not entirely consistent here. He separates the 
“sentimental” allegros of Beethoven from the “naive” ones of Mozart 
and asserts that only the Beethoven ones need tempo modulation. If a 
Mozart allegro is truly naive then it can go fast from first to last. If, 
however, it has a mixed character, then why not apply the same tempo 
modulations just applied to Beethoven and Weber?. The reviews of the 
Mozart performance do not mention tempo modulation as they do 
elsewhere so it appears that Wagner simply took this movement more 
slowly to accommodate its various characters. All of this provides 
evidence that the early music performers may be correct to play the 
slow movements of Beethoven and Mozart symphonies faster than we 
do today. This analysis suggests that before Wagner, fast movements 
and slow movements were played at more similar tempos. 84 


Tempo Modulation in Practice 
Magnitude 


® 2 Wagner/GS IX, 181 (Uber das Dirigieren ): Wagner/Jacobs. 67. 

83 Wagner/GS IX. 191 (Uber das Dirigieren); Wagner/Jacobs. 76. 

84 Much ink has been spilled over Beethoven’s metronome markings and most of 
the “authenticists” make some use of them. At least about his own, Wagner was 
quite clear that dramatic truth superseded musical truth and so he abandoned 
his quest to place an infinite number of metronome marks in his music. As 
discussed in the previous chapter, proper performance practice flows from 
proper understanding and not vice versa. For more see Wagner essay on the 
performance of Tannhauser. 
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More important than absolute tempo for Wagner, was the way 
the tempo changed through the course of a movement. Wagner 
stressed that the tempo should change as the character of the 
movement changed. In theory as well as practice, tempo modification 
was the cornerstone of Wagner’s approach. As Porges wrote: 

the principle difference, in which Wagner's performance 
method stands apart from the common practice, he has 
stated himself, in such words "tempo modification” that 
it has become a slogan. 85 

Wagner, however, also puts an important limitation on these 
changes. When discussing the overture to Der Freischutz, he calls for 
an “imperceptibly slower tempo” at the cantabile melody followed by 
“only the slightest hint to speed up imperceptibly." 86 Similarly, when 
describing the proper performance of the end of the overture to Don 
Giovanni which “veers unmistakably into the realm of the 
‘sentimental’” Wagner calls for the conductor to ritard to the tempo of 
the opening scene. Here again, “the change of tempo though vital 
must be unnoticeable.” ( unmerklich ) 87 Apparently the critics did not 
find these changes quite so unnoticeable. 

Already in Dresden, Schladerbach noticed Wagner’s addition of 
rubato to the conductor’s palette. Schladerbach first noticed it in a 
performance of Don Giovanni on June 9, 1844, but he thought that 
Wagner had kept it under control. 88 Schladerbach was not so 
approving when he noticed it the following week in Die Entfuhrung 
aus dem SeraiL This time Schladerbach felt that Wagner had overdone 
the rubato, “in order to disguise the triteness of the shallow Italian 
operatic melodies." 89 


S5p or ges/Beethoven 9. 4,6. "Den prinzipliellen Gegensatz. in dem Wagner's 
Vortragsweise zur gemeinublichen steht. hat er selbst mit der zum Schlagworte 
geworden Bezeichnung der Modification des Tempo’s ausgesprochen." 

86wagner/GS IX. 191 (Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs. 77. 

87 Wagner/GS IX 181 (Uber das Dirigiereri): Wagner/Jacobs. 67. 

88 J[ulius). S[chladerbach]. “Bleibl&tter zu den Correspondenz.” Abend-Zeitung 
XXV1II/24 (Dresden). June 13. 1844. p. 95-96. 

8 9j[ulius]. S[chladerbach]. "Bleiblatter zu den Correspondenz.” Abend-Zeitung 
XXV1II/25 (Dresden).June 20. 1844. p. 1000. “...urn die Fadheit ilatiertischer 
Jlacher Opemmelodien zu verdecken..." 
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Some of the Dresden critics were unsure if these fluctuations 
were intentional, noticing that Wagner’s tempos took a while to settle 
down. To them it was as if Wagner had set one tempo, but the 
musicians wanted another and they eventually settled down into a 
third 

In many cases, the Kapellmeister could not do as he 
wanted, that he put forth one tempo, but the singers took 
another and for him there was remaining but to give 
in. 90 

Given the newness of Wagner’s tempos and tempo modifications, and 
the lack of rehearsal, either or both explanations seem likely. Either 
way this suggests that the modifications were rather slight in 
magnitude and gradual in their change. Further evidence of the 
magnitude of Wagner’s tempo changes comes from Finck, who in his 
Seidl Memorial, cites a Mr. Gericke of Vienna who said of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin conducting that 

the most striking thing about it was the surpassing 
delicacy of all effects: modifications of force and tempo 
were almost incessant, but were for the most part 
modifications by a hair’s breadth only. 91 

In the rehearsals of his own music, both Porges and Mottl report that 
Wagner attempted to keep the musicians from exaggerating his slight 
changes of tempo. Wagner frequently requested “no dragging” during 
ritardandos and was often countermanding (or qualifying) his printed 
instructions. 92 

Although the judgment of their magnitude and appropriateness 
differs widely, the London critics also unanimously attest to the 
presence of these tempo modulations in Wagner’s London concerts. 
Reviewing Wagner’s performance of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony, 
Hogarth writes that 


90“Uber eine Auffuhrung des Don Juan auf dem Dresdener Hoftheater.” 
Zeitschrifijur die elegante Welt XLUl/19. May 10. 1843. 463-463. “...der 
Kapellmeister bei manchen Stucken nicht konnte wie er wollte, claJS er ein 
Tempo angab. die Sanger aber ein andres nahmen, und ihm nichts ubrig blieb, 
als nachzugeben ." 

91 Seidl. 68 

92porges. 37 and Bebbington. 360. 
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Herr Wagner produced some unusual effects by 
retardations and accelerations of the time, which 
appeared to us to be exceedingly beautiful, and quite 
legitimate. 93 

He is similarly impressed a month later after the performance of a 
Beethoven overture. 

In the overture to Leonore. likewise, the time was 
occasionally pressed and relaxed in a manner to which 
we have not been accustomed; but our impression was 
that these licenses, as they are deemed, heightened the 
fire and vigour of this incomparable overture. 94 

Hogarth says nothing of the magnitude of these changes; that he has 
perceived these imperceptible changes is enough. The other critics 
(remember Hogarth is working for the Philharmonic and is hardly 
unbiased) however, are more specific about their perception of these 
tempo modifications. Smart, for example, makes the point that the 
changes were sudden. 

He [Wagner] has somewhat of a willful and capricious 
style, manifested by sudden [!] slackening of speed at the 
entry of a cantabile phrase, and a sudden acceleration of 
speed on its disappearance. 95 

Davison too, indicates that the changes were sudden: “there is no 
indication whatever in Mozart’s score for so abrupt a contrast between 
the opening motivo and the rest. 96 

As we have seen, both Mendelssohn and Berlioz tried to make 
the orchestra more flexible by demanding a greater obedience to the 
conductor’s baton, but neither sought that additional flexibility as the 
cornerstone of an interpretive approach. The comparisons to earlier 
conductors make it clear that Wagner was doing something new. 

Cesar Cui, who heard both Berlioz and Wagner in St. Petersburg wrote 

I much prefer Berlioz to Wagner as a conductor when it is 
a question of Beethoven. In spite of all his excellent 
qualities. Wagner often displays affectation, and 


93 Daily News (London. April 17, 1855. 
94 Daily News (London). May 29. 1855. 

Sunday Times (London). April 1. 1855. 
96 Times (London). May 16. 1855. 
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introduces into the bars, rallentandos of doubtful 
sentimentality. 97 

Berlioz himself noticed this difference in Wagner’s new style and 
wrote that “he conducts in free style too. as Klindworth plays the 
piano.” 98 This evidence cuts both ways and indicates that Berlioz used 
less tempo rubato than Wagner and vice-versa. 99 If tempo modulation 
was absent before Wagner, however, it became omnipresent after him. 
Not only have all conductors since Wagner used tempo modulation to a 
greater or lesser extent, but the magnitude of these changes has 
become a defining issue for virtually every school of conducting. For 
Wagner himself, the issue of magnitude remains an issue. Certainly it 
cannot be said that these changes were unnoticeable or imperceptible. 

Continuous modification 

Wagner also advised that music after Beethoven required 
“continuous modification." 100 Therefore, they should be unnecessary 
for the music of Mozart and Haydn. Unfortunately, Wagner seems to 
have ignored his own advise: “so many quickenings and slackenings of 
tempo, we never heard in a Haydn-symphony before.” 101 The critics, 
however, did find Wagner’s tempo modulation continuous or nearly 
continuous. 

At first, Glover merely notes Wagner’s characteristic “frequently 
hurrying or slackening the time.” 102 Later, as Glover’s patience began 
to wane, he wrote that 

Herr Wagner is deficient in steadiness—an indispensable 
quality to an orchestral director—and is so whimsical, 
and sudden in his conceptions of effect, that it is 
impossible for a large body of performers to understand 
him or cany out his views on all occasions. 103 


97 Fouque. Les Revoktdormaires de la musique, 252: Galkin, 561. 
^Berlioz/New Letters. 143. 

"See chapter 6 for more comparisons. 

1 OOwagner/GS IX, 192 [Uber das Duigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs. 78. 
I®!-Musical World (London). March 17, 1855. 

102 Morning Post (London), March 13, 1855. 

1-03Morning Post (London). May29, 1855. 
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Davison found these changes of tempo “perpetual and fidgety,” 104 and 
later complained of 

Herr Wagner's fantastic, old-maidish, and ultra- 
sentimental reading of Mozart's superb symphony, 
which, to speak in metaphor, was almost killed by his 
caresses. 10 ® 

The metaphor is familiar because it remains a standard criticism of 
“romantic” interpretations today. Davison, however, also complains 
more specifically that 

there is no clear reason why every phrase of melody 
should be coaxed into a slower measure than the rest, 
according to the invariable practices of the new 
conductor. Employed so frequently, this contrivance 
results in absolute monotony. 106 

Another common criticism is that Wagner played everything as if it 
were a piano fantasy, where tempo changes were common. 

It was perceived that the newcomer’s predilections lean 
towards music alia fantasia, from his handling of the 
baton during the overture [to Freischutz]—which was 
encored—and the {Choral] Symphony; and his reading 
may be credited with a certain coarse and overstrained 
enthusiasm. 107 

Oddly enough, it is the celh/bass recitative in the Ninth Symphony 
which provides the only exception. Hogarth writes that 

the extraordinary passage of recitative, played in unison 
by all the double basses, was rendered excessively 
difficult by being taken in strict time, without the 
relaxation hitherto allowed. The performers had hard 
work to execute the phrases, but great energy and 
impetuosity were given to the effect. 108 

Smart, however, agrees with the rest of the pack and asks whether it 
“is proper for the first movement to contain as many, and as 
whimsical changes of times as Liszt would embellish one of his own 
eccentric displays withal? 109 The friendlier pen of Praeger provides 

1 ® 4 T imes (London), March 14. 1855. 
lO^Times (London). June 16. 1855. 

106 Musical World (London), March 31. 1855. 

10 7 Athenaeum (London). March 31. 1855. 

108 Daily News (London), March 27, 1855. 

109 Sunday Times (London). June 17, 1855. 
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the understatement that “Wagner does not beat in the old-fashioned 
automato-metronomic manner.” 110 

The comparison to Liszt is appropriate in at least two ways. 

First, Wagner did beat time in a new way and demanded that the 
orchestra respond like a solo instrument. Second, while there was 
always a greater possibility for tempo flexibility with a solo instrument, 
Liszt specifically deserves the credit for the increased prominence of 
this technique. No player or conductor, however, keeps absolutely 
steady time. While Wagner and Liszt may have used greater and more 
continuous tempo modulation, they used it more in some places than 
others. 

Cantabile Phrases 

While Davison and most of the other critics complain that 
Wagner is introducing inappropriate tempo modulations, it is Smart 
once again who provides the specifics. First he asks 

is [it] proper... that though he [Mozart] did not write, he 
intended a fearfully-drawling ritardando in the same 
movement, at those points of imitation which herald 
the return of the subject? 111 

And then he tells us that Wagner, indeed, 

prefaces the entry of an important point, or the return of 
a theme—especially in a slow movement - by an 
exaggerated ritardando. 112 

While Wagner makes no mention of this in his treatise, he does 
advocate the use of slower tempos for all cantabile or second themes. 
Wagner is explicit that it is the ability to modify the tempo which 
allows the first theme to proceed in the faster tempo it needs and still 
allow for the slower tempo which the second theme requires. 113 Here 
he seems to have followed his own advice and virtually all of the critics 
confirm Wagner’s use of this technique. Davison wrote that this was 
one of Wagner’s “invariable” practices. 


1 10 Musical Gazette (New York). First Review; Praeger 
111 Sunday Times (London). June 17. 1855. 

112 Sunday Times (London), June 17, 1855. 

HOwagner/GS IX, 189 (Uber das Dirigiereh: Wagner/Jacobs. 76. (Quoted above.) 
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According to Wagner’s invariable custom, all the second 
subjects, especially when cantabile were taken slower 
than the first. 114 

Hanslick confirms that the second theme of the first movement of the 
Eroica was 


conspicuously slower, thus disturbing the listener’s 
hardly confirmed establishment in the fundamental 
mood of the movement and diverting the ‘heroic’ 
character of the symphony towards the sentimental. 115 

Wagner, however, did not restrict himself to the second subject 
of allegro movements of symphonies, Wagner advocated and apparently 
practiced the reduction of tempo for all cantabile themes. Hanslick, 
for example, reports that in the overture to Der Freischutz he was 
pleased but that 

we would not want to state that all the “aids" to beauty" 
which Wagner employs in order to rejuvenate such a 
basically youthful and healthy composition are really 
need, it was good to hear the Freisdtvulz Overture, which 
is usually played in a monotonous, stolid manner, now 
rendered with renewed energy and very fine nuances. 

The gradual crescendo and the diminuendo of the horns 
in the introduction, the somewhat held-back tempo of 
the song-like theme in the Allegro, and the prolonged 
hold of the two pauses before the coda (nothing is weaker 
than fermate which are too short! all produced 
marvelous effect. 116 

Hanslick had heard Wagner in Vienna on December 27, 1863 and was 
pleased that the “song-like theme in the Allegro” was “somewhat 
held-back.” Wagner had apparently performed the overture in the 
same manner in London, but Glover was not as pleased as Hanslick was 
about this “reading.” 

It were impossible, for instance, to justify the 
slackening of the time where the beautiful motxvo, 
which forms the last movement of Agatha’s scena in the 
opera, is introduced. As expression it is incorrect, for 
the theme is meant by the author to be extremely joyous- 


1 14 Musical World (London). May 5. 1855. 

115 Hanslick/Pleasents. 105. 

11 ®Hanslick cited in Krebs. Meister des Taktstocks. 127. trans. in Galkin (Ph.D) 
482. Wagner also reports that he was very pleased to return the Freischutz 
overture to what he considered the original slower tempo. Wagner/Life. 748. 
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a burst of rapture in fact-produced by the sight of the 
victor’s chaplet on the brow of Max, and the fine 
contrast intended by the sad echo of two of its notes, 
which suggests the unholy influence of Casper and its 
consequences, was quite destroyed. The bad effect of this 
misconception was still more sensible felt when the 
same motive is repeated in C major, near the conclusion 
of the overture, and the expression should be still more 
bright and ecstatic. 117 

This critique is ironic given that Wagner’s entire theory is based upon 
understanding the drama inherent in all music and Wagner responded 
specifically to this criticism in his treatise on conducting. For Wagner 
this is a singing or cantabile theme. In his treatise he makes no 
reference to the dramatic scene from which it is taken or will later be 
used, but specifically advocates breaking with tradition and delivering 
it with an “imperceptibly slower tempo” the first time (in E flat at 
measure 123) and “at a slightly slower tempo” the second time (in C 
major at measure 292). 118 While one might, as Glover and many 
conductors today do, question both Wagner musical and dramatic 
judgment on the bright C major closing of this overture, he is, at least, 
consistent. The drama on the stage is only a reflection of the drama in 
the music and the evidence for performance practice is always 
internal. It is the character of the music which determines how it 
should be performed and in turn what the staging should depict. 
Wagner is also consistent in that his advice to slow down at the second 
theme of a sonata is not structural but is rather based upon the 
character of the theme. This might also explain why most Mozart and 
Haydn allegro’s (where key and not melody define the structural 
boundaries) would not demand the same procedure for Wagner. 

Like Davison, Smart points out that it is a general principle for 
Wagner to “slacken the speed in cantabile passages.” 119 Unlike 
Davison, Smart again provides two specific descriptions of the 
magnitude of these changes. 

117 Morning Post (London). March 28. 1855. 

118wagner/GS IX. 191 (Ober das Dirigieren): Wagner/Jacobs. 77. Some modem 
conductors still make these adjustments, none more pronounced than 
Furtwangler. See. for example, his recording of Der Freischutz with the Vienna 
Philharmonic live at the Salzburger Festspiele 7/26/1954 Nuaova Era 013 
6324/25. 

1 Sunday Times (London) June 3. 1855. 
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he reduces the speed of an allegro—say in an overture or 
the first movement—fully one third on the entrance of 
its cantabile phrases. 12 ^ 

After the established Wagnerian custom, the cantabile 
phrases of this overture [Oberon] were dragged to nearly 
one-half of the initial speed. 121 

One or both may be exaggerations; the most extreme conductors in 
this century (Bruno Walter and Leonard Bernstein, for example) hardly 
ever surpassed a 20% reduction in tempo for a cantabile section. 
Smart’s second number is even higher and it might be a sign of his 
growing dissatisfaction with Wagner. Still, members of the British 
press were remarkably critical of each other (it is quite routine to 
find a large section by a colleague quoted and then rebutted) and 
everyone agreed that made obvious and drastic reductions in tempo 
before all “singing” themes. 

It is important to point out, however, that Wagner did not invent 
this idea. There is a long tradition of small tempo modification and 
especially of a slight reduction in tempo at the second theme 
beginning in the eighteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century, tempo mbato (or "stolen time") 
meant the rhythmic flexibility of a solo melody over an accompaniment 
which played strictly in tempo. Sandra Rosenblum calls this 
"contrametric" mbato. 122 This style is associated with Italian singing 
(and also with melodic embellishment) and Emanuel Bach correctly 
asserts that it is easier to accomplish when someone else is doing the 
accompanying than when the keyboard player has to accompany 
himself. 123 For Turk and Koch this flexibility is simplified to either a 
dynamic or a rhythmic syncopation. 124 Mozart's famous letter of 
October 24, 1777 gives evidence not only that he favored this strict 


12 C >Sunday Times (London). June 17, 1855. 

12 1 Sunday Times (London). July 1. 1855. 

1 22 Sandra P. Rosenblum, Performance Practices in Classic Piano Music. 
(Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1989). p. 373-82. 

!23e. Bach, Versuch, 3rd. ed.(Leipzig: Schwickert. 1787), I. p. 99-100. (It is also an 
essential element of any jazz vocal style. Almost any recording by a good jazz 
vocalists. Billie Holiday or Frank Sinatra for example, will make this point 
clear.) 

1 2 4 Rosenblum. 378. 
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rubato, but that a new more flexible rubato was already being 
practiced by others. 

Everyone is amazed that I can always keep strict time. 

What people cannot grasp is that in tempo rubato, in an 

Adagio, the left hand should go on playing in strict time. 

With them the left hand always follows suit. 125 

In this new tempo rubato, the left hand follows suit and the tempo 
actually changes: this is Wagner’s tempo modulation. This tempo 
modulation is now sometimes called "agogic" rubato, but at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century both Thomas Busby and Turk use 
the general term tempo rubato to mean slight changes in the 
tempo. 126 

In the nineteenth century there is ample evidence that both 
types of rubato continued. Newman and Rosenblum both conclude 
that Beethoven favored a more traditional eighteenth century strict 
rubato (although still more flexible than that employed by Mozart and 
Haydn) in his early career, 127 and gradually came to favor a less steady 
beat as his life went on. 128 Although Chopin used both types, 129 he 
seems to have favored a more strict beat in the left hand. 130 As 


12 ^The letters of Mozart and His Family, trans and ed., Emily Anderson, 2nd ed., 
ed. A Hyatt King and Monica Carolan, 2 vols. (London:Macmillan, 1966), p. 340. 

126 In Busby's Dictionary, tempo rubato is defined as "An expression applied to a 
time alternately accelerated and retarded for the purpose of enforcing the 
expression." Turk's discussion of immediate sectional tempo changes has 
already been mentioned. See Fn 30 

127 Beethoven*s early career here means up to the years just after the turn of the 
century. Both Newman and Rosenblum quote Ferdinand Reis who studied with 
Beethoven from 1801-1805 who wrote "Generally he played his compositions 
veiy impetuously, yet for the most part stayed strictly in time, only 
infrequently pushing the tempo a little." Franz Gerhard Wegeler and Ferdinand 
Ries. Biographische Notizen uber Beethoven (Koblenz: Badeker. 1838). p. 106. 
Trans, from Newman. 112. but see also Rosenblum. 385-6. 

128"a gradual increase in his notation of tempo flexibility from 1802 on, is 
complemented by reports of its use in his performances from about that same 
time.” Rosenblum. 387. See also Newman, 112. 

!29"Chopin was far from being a partisan to metric rigour and frequently used 
rubato in his playing, accelerating or slowing down this or that theme." Carl 
Mikuli speaking to Adam Mickiewicz in Adam Mickiewicz. Correspondence, 
French trans. by Ladislas Mickiewicz. (Paris: Les Belles-Lettres. 1924): 74-5 
Quoted from Jean-Jacques Eigeldinger, Chopin: Pianist and Teacher as Seen by 
His Pupils, trans. by Naomi Shohet with Krysia Osostowicz and Roy Howat, ed. 
by Roy Howat. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 1986): 50. 

130"j n keeping time Chopin was inexorable, and some reader will be surprised to 
learn that the metronome never left his piano. Even in his much maligned 
tempo rubato, the hand responsible for the accompaniment would keep strict 
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performers continued to experiment with different types and amounts 
of rubato, some particular places for tempo changes were already 
becoming codified. 

Even in the eighteenth century, performers had begun to slow 
down for the second theme in an allegro movement. Turk writes that 

a tenderly moving passage between two lively, fiery 
thoughts...can be executed in a somewhat hesitating 
manner; but in this case, the tempo is not taken 
gradually slower, but immediately a little slower 
(however, only a little). Compositions, in which two 
characters of opposite types are represented, especially 
provide a suitable opportunity for a gradual slowing of 
tempo. 131 

After noting that the middle theme of Beethoven's Trio No. 3, Op.l 
No.3 should be played more tranquilly than the opening theme, Czerny 
corroborates Turk with a general rule. 

We must here make the generally applicable remark, 
that there is a certain way of playing melodious passages 
with greater tranquillity, and yet not perceptibly slower, 
so that all appears to flow on in one and the same time, 
and the difference would only be discovered by a 
reference to the beats of the Metronome. 132 

Turk's directions call for ritenuto, or an immediate slowing, rather 
than for ritardando, or a gradual slowing. While he does not advocate 
an imperceptible change, he does limit it to “only a little” change of 
tempo. Czerny, like Wagner, is advocating an imperceptible change. 
Soon, however, there would be theories which called for contrast 


time, while the other hand, singing the melody, would free the essence of the 
musical thought from all rhythmic fetters." Carl Mikuli. Vorwort to Fr. 
Chopin's Pianoforte-Werk, ed. by Mikuli. 17 vol. (Leipzig: Kistner. 1880) and 
"Chopin required adherence to the strictest rhythm, hated all lingering and 
dragging, misplaced rubatos. as well as exaggerated ritardanos." Friederike 
Streicher in Frederick Niecks. Frederick Chopin as a Man and Musician. 3rd 
ed, 2 vols. (London: Novello, 1902): II. 341 Both quoted from Eigeldinger, 34. 

131 Daniel Gottlob Turk. KLauierschule. Oder Anweisung zum Klaoierspielenfur 
Lehrer und Lemende. (Leipzig and Halle: Schwickert: Hemmerde und 
Schwetschke. 1789). p. 372; trans. by Raymond H. Haggh. (Lincoln & London. 
University of Nebraska Press. 1982), p. 360-1. 

132carl Czerny. Uber den richdgen Vortrag der sdmtlichen Beethoven'schen 
Kiavierwerke. Chapters 2 and 3 of Die Kunst des Vortrags. . .Facsimile, edited by 
Paul Badura-Skoda. (Vienna: Universal, 1963), p. 87; On the Proper 
Performance of all Beethoven's Works for the Piano. Chapters 2 and 3 of The 
Art of Playing the Ancient and Modem Piano Forte Works. Facsimile, edited by 
Paul Badura-Skoda, (Vienna: Universal. 1970). p. 83. 
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between the opening dramatic (or masculine) theme and a more 
lyrical (or feminine) second theme. 133 Soon performers like Liszt and 
Wagner would routinely slow the second theme, and composer’s like 
Chaikovsky would even mark the second theme (in his Sixth 
Symphony) andante. While the tradition gradually sanctioned larger 
differences in tempo and character between the sections, Wagner also 
preached gradual changes of tempo and dynamics. He seems, 
however, to have practiced a more perceptible version of his theory. 

Pauses and Fermatas 

From controlling the tempo of the notes it was a small step to 
controlling the tempo of the rests and Wagner was also the first 
conductor to control the tempo of pauses and to hold fermatas. 

Chorley simply notes that “the pauses in Haydn’s andante were very 
long pauses,” 134 but Hanslick praised Wagner for his use of 

the prolonged hold of the two pauses before the coda [in 
the Freischutz Overture] nothing is weaker than feimate 
which are too short! all produced marvelous effect. 135 

Wagner’s most famous fermatas, however, were those at the 
opening of the Beethoven Fifth Symphony. Wagner seems to have been 
the first conductor to really consider holding Beethoven’s fermatas. 
Wagner claims that the problem was in the production of an even tone; 
the difficulty was in “sustaining a note at an even level of strength.” 136 
(This is a general complaint of Wagner’s and it has implications for 


133p e j- er Bloom thinks that perhaps A.B. Marx was the first to attach femininity 
to the second theme. "...Das Seitensalz dagegen ist das nach der ersten 
energischen Feststellung Nachgeschqffhe, zum Gegensatz Dienende, vonjenem 
Vorangehenden Bedingte und Bestimmte. mithtn seinem Wesen nach 
notwendig das Mildere, mehr schmiegsam als markig Gebildete, das Weibliche 
gleichsam zujenem vorangehenden MdnnLichen." (The second theme, on the 
other hand, serves as contrast to the first, energetic statement, though 
dependent on and determined by it. It is of a more tender nature, flexibly rather 
than emphatically constructed~in a way. the feminine as opposed to the 
preceding masculine.) AB.Marx. Die Lehre von der musikalischen 
Komposition. 5th ("univeranderte") ed.. Ill (Leipzig: Breitkopt & Hartel, 1879 
[orig. 1845]): 282. Quoted from Communication from Peter Bloom. JAMS (27. 
1974): 161-2 

Athenaeum (London). March 17, 1855 

1 35H anS ]i C j c cited in Krebs, Meister des Taktstocks. 127 and Galkin. (Ph.D), p. 

482. 

13&wagner/GS IX, 175 (Uber das Dihgiererb\ Wagner/Jacobs, 63. 
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dynamic expression as well. 137 ) For this specific fermata, Wagner 
complains that conductors too easily allow themselves to be limited by 
the technical difficulty: “the time they spend on the E flat is the time 
normally taken by a violinist’s bow to sustain a forte.” 138 In one of his 
most celebrated passages, Wagner assumes Beethoven’s voice and 
admonishes conductors on his behalf. 

Hold that feimata of mine! Cling to it! I was not making 
a joke; I was not waiting to decide what to do next I was 
pouring out the heartfelt emotion of my adagios and 
hurling it into the stormy figuration of this violent 
movement in order to grip you with terror and rapture. 

Hold that E flat, therefore, as though you were wringing 
the last drop of life out of it. I was dividing the seas in 
order to behold the abyss beneath. I was parting the 
clouds in order to behold the shining sun and the blue 
sky. Therefore I put fermatas into this movement. You 
have only to look at the shear thematic intention of the 
sustained E flat after three short stormy notes and you 
will understand what the other ones are meant to 
convey. 139 

Here there seems to doubt that Wagner’s new dramatic 
conception transferred into a new kind of musical performance. All of 
the critics noticed these novelties, and most approved. Smart wrote 
that 


there were many strange points, many changes and 
breaks in the time, and some vagueness of effect in 
consequence. Yet some of the novelties were well 
conceived, and . especially, the time and spirit assigned 
to the final allegro produced one of the finest 
performances of that movement we remember. 140 

Davison also commented on these new effects. 

The execution of Beethoven's Symphony in C minor was 
chiefly remarkable for a variety of hitherto unknown 
effects, pauses long (too long) drawn out etc., and a 
quicker tempo for the last movement, to which, thought 
unaccustomed, we have no objection. 141 


137“Full, evenly sustained tone is the basis of all dynamics” Wagner/GS IX, 175 
(Uber das Dirigiereh); Wagner/Jacobs. 63. 

138\yagner/GS IX 175 [Uber das Dirigierehi; Wagner/Jacobs. 63. 

139wagner/GS IX 175 (Uber das Dirigierehi; Wagner/Jacobs, 63. 

1 ^Sunday Times (London). April 22. 1855. 

1 ^Musical World. (London), April 21. 1855. 
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Chorley would only say that Wagner “exaggerated.” 142 

Porges adds that when Wagner held a fermata he would allow the 
stick to quiver a bit. as a way of reminding the players to continue 
augmenting the tone of the note. 143 Both this new technical control 
and this new interpretive meaning over fermatas were new with 
Wagner. 

Mozart and Banck 

At least theoretically, Wagner is willing to allow stiff and 
inflexible performances of music written before Beethoven. Unlike 
Beethoven’s “sentimental” allegros and Wagner’s own music, Mozart’s 
“naive” allegros can tolerate, and perhaps even require, a fast and 
steady tempo. The claim that these tempos can never be taken fast 
enough is, however, not purely internal (to the score). Wagner 
claims that Mozart himself could not get them taken fast enough. 

It is well known that Mozart could never get them taken 
fast enough - at Prague after having at last succeeded to 
the players' own astonishment in whipping them into a 
state of desperate courage needed to play the Figaro 
Overture presto, he exclaimed “Well done!” But on the 
evening faster still...!* He was quite right, of course. As in 
an ideal sense the pure allegro (as I have said) cannot be 
taken too slowly, so the pure allegro of that overture 
cannot be taken too fast. 144 

Wagner’s complaint about bad conductors is that they are only suited 
to conduct this “naive” music of Mozart. He remarks that Guhr (in 
Frankfurt) and Schneider (in Dessau) were relics from “when the 
highest tasks for the orchestra were to be found in a Mozart score” 
and that they were “sure, strict, despotic and especially coarse.” 145 
While this might do for Mozart, it was hardly adequate for Beethoven. 
Schneider’s performance of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in 1835 was 


Athenaeum [ London), April 21. 1855. 

l 4 3p or ges/Beethoven, 9, 32. “ wie W. beim Ausholten der Fermate den 

hochgehaltenen Arm in leisem Beben erzittem Hess, woin gleichsam eine stete 
Aufforderung an die Ausjuhrenden lag, die Starke des Tones immer wieder sich 
steigem zu Lassen. ” 

144 Wagner/GS IX. 178 [Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs. 66. 

145wagner/SS VIII, 262 /GS IX. 155 {Uber das Dirigierehj: Wagner/Dannreuther, 
2. “Als die Hochsten Ausgaben fur das Orchestrer in einer Mozart’schen 
Partitur enthalLen waren...sicher streng, despotisch, und namentLich. grob." 
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“so listlessly and meaninglessly” conducted that it presented Wagner 
with a bewildering and frightening problem.” 146 

Ironically, Wagner still got into trouble for his interpretations of 
Mozart. Banck found Wagner’s tempo changes in Mozart especially 
troublesome and for Wagner’s very reason; they were unnecessary. 
While Banck was not a great fan of Wagner’s tempo modulations in 
other pieces, 

this unrest in the tempo is unbearable in Mozart’s 
music, the arbitrary [willkurlichen] ritardandos are 
overbearing and should not be allowed.. 147 

Banck goes on to voice his preference for the traditional tempos and 
the traditional interpretation. 

A complete violation of the tempos would probably 
easily be avoided, if one followed the traditional 
interpretation of this music, as it has to this day been 
maintained by the older musicians. 148 

Wagner, not one to run from a good fight, soon defended himself and 
the grounds of his defense are significant. His specific response to 
these charges appeared a week later in the Dresden Anzeiger in his 
article Kunstler und Kritiker. This article contains a curious double 
message. The general argument of the article is that the conductor 
needs to be an interpreter. His specific response to Banck, however, 
is that these tempos are Mozart’s and that they come directly from 
Mozart through Dionys Weber (just as Berlioz claimed they should!) 


Dynamics 

In addition to more extreme tempos, Wagner seems to have 
preferred more extreme dynamics. Wagner writes that 


146wagner/Life. 101. ~...cds ein bedngstigendes und abschreckendes Problem 
empfancL ” 

147 CIarl]. Bflanck]., “Hoftheater. Die Hochzeit des Figaro." Dresden Tageblatt 
-/39. August 8, 1846. p. 324-325. * Aber diese unruhe im Tempo ist bei Mozart’s 
Musik unertragUch, die willkurlichen ritardandos sind uberldstig und 
durfen....nicht gemachl werden." 

148 C[arl]. B[anck]., “Hoftheater. Die Hochzeit des Figaro." Dresden Tageblatt-/ 39. 
August 8. 1846. p. 324-325. “ Ein voUkomnes Vergreifen der Tempi ware wohl 
leicht zu vermeiden, wenn man der uberlieferten Aujfassung dieser Musik 
folgte, wie sie sich bei altem Musikem noch getreu erhalten hat" 
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the extremes of softness and loudness are the twin poles 
of orchestral dynamics: what sort of performance do we 
get if neither the one nor the other is properly 
cultivated? How can dynamics be modified if those 
extremes aren’t clearly indicated? 149 

The critics agree that Wagner was able to get a greater range of louds 
and especially softs from the orchestra, (remember that Mendelssohn 
was also fond of soft dynamics.) 

After the opening concert with the London Philharmonic, the 
somewhat biased pen of George Hogarth wrote 

it was evident that he was well understood by the band 
he led: and nothing could better show his control over it 
than his success, after a single rehearsal, in subduing 
the great mass of sound to a true and delicate piano, - a 
thin which has not been heard from that orchestra for 
years. He was thus able to accomplish effects of light 
and shade to which we have been little accustomed; and 
the vocal music, thus softly and smoothly accompanied, 
had a charm altogether new. 150 

In another of his reviews for he adds that the performance was 

full of delicacy and refinement...the soft undulating 
murmur of the orchestra, which on this occasion 
achieved that great desideratum, a true piano. 151 

Davison, however, heard no delicacy or soft undulating murmur; he 
only tremendous sforzandt “Of delicacy we observed no sign; while 
the sforzandi were intenser than even under the despotic stick of Mr. 
Costa.” 152 Chorley also thought that Wagner exa gg erated the louds: 
“every forte was fortissimo ...and Beethoven’s symphony was ... struck 
full of fierce sforzandt.." 153 


Balance, Dynamics and Sound 


149wagner/GS IX. 168 [Uber das Dirigiereri); Wagner/Jacobs. 64. 
15 ^Spectator (London), March 17, 1855. 

151 Daily News (London), March 13. 1855. 

IS^MusicaL World (London). March 17, 1855. 

Athenaeum (London), March 17. 1855 
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Dynamics are also part of Wagner’s solution to problems of 
balance. As discussed in chapter 6, orchestras in the nineteenth 
century quickly doubled the winds, but only gradually added more 
strings. The two most obvious solutions are to add more strings (as 
Berlioz proposed) or to reduce the number of winds (as is usually done 
today). Wagner experiments first with the latter. 

The custom here, of doubling the wind instruments led 
me to a particularly carefully considered use of this 
advantage, generally exploited only in a rough and ready 
way in the performance of large-scale works by having 
the parts marked piano played by a single instrument, 
and the parts marked forte played by both. 154 

Wagner’s original solution, to have only one of the winds play in the 
soft passages is a good one and it is certainly better than the 
alternative of trying to make the strings louder by removing mutes. 

[is it possible] that Mozart made a blunder when he 
wrote “con sordini” against the stringed department of 
his score of the adagio? 155 

The situation, as Wagner describes above, could also be reversed with 
the strings being too many or too powerful for the winds. Berlioz, as 
we have seen, went along with the current practice of doubling or 
even tripling winds to go along with very large string and/or choral 
groups. Wagner too occasionally conducted these monster concerts, 
but preferred a balance which was weighted more to the strings than 
Berlioz did. For example, when Wagner performed at the Royal Albert 
Hall in London in May of 1877, he assembled the largest orchestra of 
his career: 105 strings (48, 15, 20, 22) 28 woodwinds, 8 horns, 5 
trombones, 5 tubas, 7 harps, 6 percussionists 156 

The proper generic balance, however, still does not address the 
problem of what to do when the strings are momentarily too loud for 
even the doubled winds. Wagner’s solution is direct: he simply asks 
the strings to play softer. 

My way of achieving clarity of execution in such matters 
is perhaps best demonstrated by a passage in the second 


!54wagner/Life. 330. 

155 Sunday Times (London). June 17. 1855. 
156j\jewman/Wagner IV, 556. 
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movement of the [Beethoven ninth] symphony when, in 
C major for the first time, the whole string section plays 
the rhythmic main theme in unison in three octaves, as 
a kind of accompaniment to the second theme, which is 
rendered solely by the weak woodwinds; as the score is 
here marked fortissimo, it happens in every conceivable 
performance that the melody in the woodwinds is 
completely inundated by the supposedly accompanying 
strings and remains virtually unheard. Inasmuch as no 
literalistic piety would induce me to sacrifice the 
master's intended effect to an erroneous marking, I here 
had the strings play only moderately loudly instead of 
fortissimo . 15 ' 

Using dynamics appears to be a new solution to this problem. Neither 
Spontini, Mendelssohn nor Berlioz mention the possibility of 
requesting the winds to play louder than the brass. While we must 
suspect Wagner’s desire to attribute this invention to himself it does 
appear that before Wagner when an orchestra played forte, everyone 
played forte. 

In performances [of measure 93ff. in the scherzo from 
the Beethoven Ninth Symphony] one usually hears, not 
even the most obvious remedy, the damping down of the 
strings' fortissimo, is applied: every time I start 
rehearsing the Symphony the passage is hammered out 
with the utmost fury. I myself had always applied that 
remedy thinking I could obtain a satisfactory result 
provided the woodwind were doubled. 158 

The solution now seems rather obvious, but the parts are all marked 
fortissimo. Most scores of the first half of the nineteenth century 
(with significant exceptions like the overture to Der Freischutz ) always 
contain the same dynamic mark in every part. Wagner’s scores, 
however, are full of dynamic differences between the parts. 159 

Like Mendelssohn and Berlioz, Wagner also used his own music 
as a model for music. Wagner saw no reason why this innovation of 
balance through dynamics should be restricted to his own scores and 
he soon began to do the same to older scores. While it has become a 
favorite sport of critics ever since to cast aspersions at this sort of 


157 Wagnei y Life 330-331. 

158-wagner/GS IX, 129 ( Zum Vortrag der neunten Symphonie Beethovens); 
Wagner/ Jacobs 99. 

159 See the opening measures of Der Fliegende Hollander, for example. 
Bebbington also goes into great detail on this point. Bebbington, 110-131. 
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“editing,” it is probable that early performances of Mozart 
symphonies, especially those under Mozart himself, included 
dynamics even if dynamic markings were absent from the score. If 
Wagner had limited his dynamic suggestions to the rehearsal hall (like 
Mozart did) he would probably have been forgiven, but Wagner set 
them on paper. It is important to remember, however, that of the ten 
suggested changes to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony proposed in his 
1873 essay, nine of them simply involved the addition of dynamics to 
insure the proper balance. Wagner believed that Beethoven’s deafness 
had caused him to overlook a few of the sounding details of his 
symphony, specifically that he had treated “his woodwind and strings 
as two bodies of equal strength.” 160 

At least part of the problem, however, had nothing to do with 
Beethoven’s deafness. Beethoven performed this work in Vienna in 
1824, with only 46 string players. Wagner used 64 at Bayreauth(18, 

16, 12, 10, 8) 161 and the addition of 18 more string players created 
(or added to) the balance problem. Berlioz’s solution was to demand 
more wind players, while Wagner simply asked the strings to play 
softer while the winds played louder. It is hard to imagine too many 
other solutions (other than reducing the number of string players back 
to their original numbers as is common today) and both Prout and 
Weingartner endorsed Wagner’s suggestions. Only later did twentieth 
century authenticists decide that there was a difference between 46 
strings playing loudly and 64 playing a little more softly. 

Wagner, however, does not attribute any of the problem to his 
own increase in the strength of the strings. For Wagner the problem 
is in the orchestration itself. He argues that Beethoven tried to 
compensate for the lack of wind power by doubling with brass, but was 
limited by the natural horns and trumpets. 162 Wagner cites several 
convincing examples from other symphonies where Beethoven 


160w a gner/GS IX, 129 (Zum Vortrag der neunten Symphonic Beethovens)', 
Wagner/Jacobs 99. See also Porges/Beethoven. 

16 iPorges/Beethoven, 33. 

162 Ibid. 
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suddenly had to silence his brass or else let them deliver 
a shrill note here and there, as the structure of the 
instrument permitted. 163 

I say convincing since until recently it was quite routine to substitute 
horn for the bassoons in the recapitulation of the second theme in the 
first movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The horns play it the 
first time around (in E flat), but when it returns in C major. 
Beethoven’s natural horns could not make the change fast enough, 
Beethoven, it was assumed, only used bassoons because he had too. All 
of the early recordings use horns in this spot (measure 303ff.) while 
all of the most recent use bassoons which are decidedly less heroic. 
Toscanini’s own brand of fidelity called for one bassoon and one hom. 
Returning to the Ninth Symphony, Wagner eventually does propose his 
most “drastic remedy” of doubling the winds with horns in the 
passage described above (measure 93ff from the scherzo of the Ninth 
Symphony). Wagner turns to this “drastic remedy” only after both 
doubling the winds (still the standard practice in most orchestras) and 
asking the strings to play a little softer (another standard rehearsal 
procedure) fail to produce a satisfactory result. 

Like most composers, Wagner tinkered with his own 
orchestration after he heard the piece. He naturally assumed that 
Beethoven did the same, but could not fulfill this function himself for 
this last symphony. For composers who wrote before the score was 
such an important document, and even for Beethoven, it seems likely 
that dynamic additions in rehearsal to solve just such problems made 
their way only onto the parts and not into the autograph score. Most 
of Wagner’s recommended “additions” to Beethoven symphonies are 
still added today in rehearsal While no one would think it 
inappropriate to ask a particular section of the orchestra to “bring out 
the melody a bit more,” that was all Wagner was really doing. 

In my view, clarity here depends upon one thing only: 
the drastic bringing out of the melody. 164 


163 ibid. 

164wagner/GS IX, 128 (Zum Vortrag der neunten Symphonic Beethovens); 
Wagner/Jacobs 98. 
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Wagner, of course, had the audacity to put all of his suggestions into a 
manual. 

While this manual remains the centerpiece of any attack on 
Wagner’s interpretive practices, Wagner’s alterations to the Ninth 
Symphony, should really be viewed as a special case. Wagner, for 
example, was hardly alone in his assumption that Beethoven’s deafness 
had prevented him from achieving all of his sonic goals; virtually every 
musician and critic at the time regarded the work as evidence of 
Beethoven’s failing abilities and crippling deafness late in life. 165 The 
work was rarely mounted, and when it was there were often more 
substantial alterations than those made by Wagner. Even the good- 
conscienced Moscheles added an organ part and re-wrote some of the 
vocal parts for his 1841 performance with the London 
Philharmonic. 166 Wagner’s changes were never meant to “improve” 
the work, but only to clarify a few details of balance as Beethoven 
might have done in rehearsal if he could have heard. 167 These changes 
were so slight that none of the critics, in Dresden, Zurich, London or 
Bayreauth ever mentioned them. While everyone noticed Wagner’s 
tempo changes, it is uncertain if anyone noticed these dynamic 
“changes.” While they were certainly used in Bayreauth in 1872, even 
Porges does not mention them. 

The treatise on Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, does represent a 
characteristic difference between Beethoven’s way of thinking about 
these “works,” which would be modified as needed in rehearsal, and 
Wagner’s, which required that the problems be solved in the text. 
While Beethoven was one of the first composers to be concerned with 
how his scores would be realized (few earlier composers were as 
absent from performances of their works as was Beethoven) 

Beethoven never considered writing a manual. For Wagner, however, a 


165see David Benjamin Levy. “Early Performances of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony: A Documentary Study of Five Cities." (Ph.D. Dissertation, The 
University of Rochester, Eastman School of Music. 1980). An early exception 
was Robert Schumann in his “Fastnachlsrede von Florestan, ” NZfM 2 (1835), p. 
116-117. 

166 Carse . 463. 

167 Bebington goes as far. as to conclude that Wagner believed that changes to the 
score were allowed as long as they did not make any noticeable change in the 
sound. Bebbington. 365. 
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score needed to be a more complete set of instructions. What was not 
in the score could be specified in other “texts.” 

Nineteenth century composers also began to place a greater 
emphasis on sound and texture. From Beethoven to the present there 
has been an increasing concern with both the external sound and the 
composer’s (and not the performer’s) ability to control that sound. 

(See the Introduction.) While Wagner is not yet as concerned about 
the exact number and type of performing forces required for a 
Beethoven symphony, he is beginning to exert more control over the 
performing forces in his own works. (His concern with the balance 
and dynamics is another symptom of this growing concern for sound 
quality.) In his 1852 essay on Tannhauser, Wagner specified “at least 
four good violists." 168 The next year, in a letter to Louis 
Schindelmeisser (1811-1864) the Kapellmeister in Wiesbaden, he 
specified “at least twenty violins,” for a performance of Lohengrin. 169 
At the same time, Wagner’s orchestral scores begin to contain more 
suggestions for performing forces. While the scores of Lohengrin and 
Tristan und Isolde ask for only “strong, numerous violas, cellos, and 
basses,” and “both first-class and numerous string players” his score 
for the Ring is more specific. 170 For the Ring, Wagner requires an 
exact number of instruments: 64 strings (16, 16, 12, 12, 8) and 34 
winds. 171 This is especially important because these were not the 
usual proportions of the day. The typical orchestra had fewer strings to 
winds and many fewer lower strings to upper strings. (Schilling for 
example lists the proper figures for a large orchestra as 12, 10, 4, 4, 3 
or 12, 12, 4, 4, 4. 172 


168wagner/SS V, 144-145 ( “Uber die Auffuhrung des Tannhausers: eine 

Mitteihmg cux die Dirigenten und DarsteUer dieser Oper "); Wagner/PW HI. 170. 
1 ^Letter Louis Schindelmeisser (July 5, 1853), quoted from Ellis/Wagner VI. 

194. 

17 ORichard Wagner. Lohengrin. Vol IV.iv of Richard Wagners Werke, 20 vols.. ed. 
Michael Ballings (Leipzig, 1912-29) reprint (Leipzig: C.F. Peters. 1971): Ibid., 
Tristan und Isolde. Vol. V. vi. 

171 Ibid., Das Rheingold, Vol VII, iv. Wagner suggests that, before him. only 
Spontini had proscribed the exact number of instruments for each part. 
Wagner/Leben. 292-303; Wagner/Life. 280-290. 

17:2 Schilling. Lexicon der Tonkunst I. 600. See also Bebbington, 98-131 and 
Carse. 
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While Berlioz had also proposed that the proportion of 
instruments was essential to the integrity of the composer’s work, 
Wagner was the first to require a specific number of players in the 
orchestra. Wagner, of course, went even further and tried to control 
the auditory space as well, proposing that the Ring only be performed 
at Bayreauth. Some of this was certainly practical, most orchestra pits 
could not handle an orchestra of this size and an orchestral in front of 
the singers does create an additional balance problem in most opera 
houses Only at Bayreauth does a singer really have a fighting chance at 
making any of the words clear. This, however, is also part of the 
history of composers exerting increasing control over the elements of 
the musical works and specifically over the sound of the work. Wagner 
shifts the control of yet another element of the performance from the 
interpreter to the composer and, thereby, tries in one more way to 
ensure that all performances are more alike than different. 

Wagner’s alterations to Gluck’s Iphegenie en AulicLe were also 
the subject of much critical scorn and they also deserve to be 
mentioned. While not the best excuse, Wagner also considered his 
version of Iphengenie to be a “restoration.” Iphengenie had become 
known through Germany in a highly arranged version by Spontini. 
Although Wagner’s version (performed on February 22, 1847 in 
Dresden) added eight pages of new recitatives and interludes, it did 
correct nearly all of the alterations in Spontini’s version. 173 Most of 
the critics found Wagner’s version to be a vast improvement and 
praised Wagner’s respect of Gluck. A critic for the Leipziger Zeitung 
wrote that “through strength and delicacy, [Wagner’s version] paid 
tribute to understanding, [as] was to be expected.” 174 Schumann, the 
radical “authenticist,” of course, detected “inadmissible” additions. 175 


Encores and Repeats 


173Bebbington, 220. 

l 7 4“Dresden." Leipziger Zeitung -/51, March 1. 1847. p.953. “...durch Kraft und 
Zartheil, Verstandnis huldigte, was vorauszusetzen." 

175 Schumann/M&M I. 177. 
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One would assume that Wagner would maintain repeats and avoid 
encores of individual movements, but he makes no mention of either 
of these practices. The British press report many encores and the 
only mention of repeats is that they were absent when the Queen came 
to see Wagner. 

There were no encores; the Queen objects to encores. 

There were no "repeats" (except in the first movement of 
Mozart’s symphony): the Queen objects to repeats. 176 

(The Queen apparently had no time to waste on concertos either.) 
Wagner apparently had no difficulty complying with these requests as 
he makes no mention of having to sacrifice his principles in any letter. 


New Readings and Interpretations 

In addition to the specific criticism about Wagner’s tempo in 
this or that measure or movement, Wagner’s new abilities and 
approach on the podium provoked a great deal of more general 
criticism. The most universal element of the reaction to Wagner’s 
conducting was that it was new. Critics disagreed about the 
appropriateness of Wagner’s “new readings,” but there is no question 
that they were perceived as new. 

In Mozart's symphony his readings were sometimes at 
variance with Philharmonic traditions; particularly in 
the andante, which being taken slower than usual, 
disappointed ears accustomed to a brisker movement, 
and did not make its wonted impression. 177 

In a few cases, the English critics assumed that these were standard 
continental readings. 

The effects produced under Herr Wagner’s direction 
differed sometimes from those to which we had been 
accustomed; in such cases, we may presume. Wagner 
readings are those which are commonly received in 
Germany. 178 


^^Musical World (London). June 16. 1855. 
^ 77 Spectator (London). May 19. 1855. 

1 7 &Daily News (London). March 27. 1855. 
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That, however, was not the case. 

The term “reading" is used here in a way which might be 
mistaken for our modem hermeneutic definition of the term. The 
term first appears at the end of Mendelssohn’s career when he began 
to experiment with “new readings.” (See chapter 4.) These new 
readings where associated specifically with Mendelssohn’s attempts to 
create the first orchestral ritardandos, but the term also generally 
seems to refer to any performance improvement. Here it refers 
mostly to the additional uncovering of detail. 

There was not much novelty of reading [in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony] for the work had been carefully 
studied by Costa; but there was greater softness and 
delicacy, and consequently greater variety and contrast, 
than we ever heard before in this symphony. 179 

The “reading,” in this sense, is not akin to the modem 
“interpretation.” The “reading" was not one of a possible many 
readings of the variable elements of a musical work, but part of a 
continuing struggle for an increasing closeness to an ideal “reading.” 
Still this is the beginning of modem musical culture where 
performers present a variable readings or interpretation of a fixed 
musical work. 

“Reading” however also comes to mean the introduction of new 
elements not in the score (not unlike the modem use of “you’re 
reading too much into that text.”) Smart writes that 

Herr Wagner does infinitely too much in the way of 
“reading." Beethoven’s music does not want all this 
elaborate parade of extra fervour and sentimentality. It 
has innate stuff and substance enough of its own. 180 

A related phenomenon is the introduction of the idea of reading a 
work. Critics did not comment on interpretations, but they also did 
not think that performers before Wagner were interpreting. Despite 
being criticized for changing Mendelssohn’s “readings, ” Joseph 
Bennett wrote about Costa that 


Spectator (London). March 31. 1855. 
*®0 Sunday Times (Lon don). May 6. 1855. 
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No one, I take it, will ever write a chapter on Costa's 
“readings.” His work was practically over when the 
modem conductor, charged with the duty of evolving 
new ideas from old texts, made his appearance. Costa 
had no such mission. He read the music, and reading 
nothing into it, was there-with content. 181 

About the time that critics found it appropriate to discuss the 
“reading” of interpreters, there was also a growing a recognition of 
the work in performance that might have to be heard several times 
before the judgment could be given. 

For the overture by Schubert, [Fierrabras] which is new, 
another performance or two will be required before it 
can be thoroughly appreciated. There have been more 
errors in the first judgment of music than in any other 
art. 18 ^ 

Chorley was only too willing to condemn it as “a very grim and 
interminable overture” 183 and Davison thought the overture was 
“beneath criticism. At rehearsal, we took it for an overture by Prince 
Albert.” 184 

While all conductors and performers are expected to impart 
some life or enthusiasm (to use Berlioz’s term) into the performance, 
“reading” implies “extra fervour.” Davison agrees and compares 
reading to exaggeration. He praises this Wagner performance because 
“there was no exaggeration, no “new reading.” 185 Similarly, some 
found Wagner’s conducting full of “nuance" 186 while Davison 
continued to object to strange readings. “Strange readings were 


181 Bennett 52. 

18 ^t frnes (London). June 1. 1844. Charles Kenney may be right. 

183Athenaeum (London), June 15. 1844. 

18^ Musical World (London), June 13. 1844. The opera is not one of Schubert’s 
great works and it is not surprising that with only this and a few overtures it 
was easy for the London critics to dismiss him as “overratted. " Musical World 
(London), June 13, 1844. 

Musical World (London), May 19, 1855 

186carl Freidrich Glasenapp reports that 120 members of the orchestra in SL 
Peterburg in 1863 noticed the calm manner with which Wagner conducted and 
especially the “'little movements’ which he made while conducting." (“kleinen 
Bewegungen.’ die er beim Dirigiren machte;") Carl Friedrich Glasenapp. Das 
Leben Richard Wagners. 5th ed.. 6 vols. (Wiesbaden: Lichtenstein, 1910-1923) 
11.422. 
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enforced, and “sforzandC yet more vigorous (we had thought that 
impossible). 187 


Tempo Criticism & Vague Gestures 

From its introduction in the 1840s, however, the term “reading’ 
is associated specifically with tempo changes. Since most of the 
criticism of Wagner’s conducting centers on the issues of tempo and 
tempo modulation, it is a term which occurs frequently in reviews of 
his conducting. In fact, the phrase “new reading” is often synonymous 
with tempo modulations: “his conducting was “full of “new readings,” 
retardations and accelerations of time, etc.” 188 While still connecting 
his eccentric readings to his tempo fluctuations, however, some 
critics assumed that Wagner’s tempo modulations were caused by a 
technical deficiency in his conducting. Carl Banck for example, wrote 

It seems a continual nuisance that the conductor 
[Kapellmeister Wagner) takes almost no tempo correctly 
[richtig] or firmly[fast]; since the absence of the second 
[firmness] does not allow the first [correctness] to 
emerge. 189 

Banck attributes this in part to Wagner’s vague beat pattern, “a mix-up 
of the downbeat with the upbeat may also share in the general lack of 
clarity in keeping time.” 190 Davison complains of almost the same 
thing. 


Herr Wagner’s method of using the baton (like that of 
some other German musicians) must be very perplexing, 
at first, to those unacquainted with it. The confusion 
between the “up” and “down" beat, which he appears to 
employ indiscriminately—so unlike the clear and 
decided measure of his predecessor—requires a long time 
to get accustomed to. 191 


Musical World (London). March 17, 1855 
188 Musical World (London), March 31. 1855. 

188 C[arl]. Bflanck].. “Hoftheater. Die Hochzeit des Figaro." Tageblatt -/39 

(Dresden), August 8. 1846. p. 324-325. ‘ Bleibend scheint der Uebelstand, daJS der 
Dirigent (Hr. Kapellmeister Wagner) fast kein Tempo richtig und Jest nimmt; 
derm der Mangel a Zweiten laJ3t das Erste nichl aujkommen :" 

18 0lbid.. “ ein Verwechseln des Niederschlags und Aufschlags mag bei dem 
uberhaupt unklaren Taktieren beilragen." 

1 Musical World (London). March 17. 1855. 
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Smart also notices this confusion between up and down. 

His beats are for the most part, up where the English 
custom requires them to be down; and altogether his 
motions have an appearance of restlessness and 
confusion, that make a bewildering contrast with the 
broad and determined manner of his predecessor. 192 

Both Davison and Smart assume that this confusion is caused by a 
difference of convention in the direction of the up and down beat in 
England, but that is ruled out since Banck makes the same observation 
in Dresden. Davison also writes. 

He gesticulates with much energy, and the least possible 
degree of grace, but yet fails to indicate the divisions of a 
bar with anything like intelligible point. 193 

Bebbington demonstrates that Wagner, since he had no formal 
training as a conductor, never studied beat patterns, had no interest in 
them. Unlike Berlioz’s treatise which is full of them, Wagner’s treatise 
on conducting contains not a single beat pattern. Bebbington further 
argues that this disinterest in beat patterns and his reliance on spoken 
instructions, contributed to his relative lack of success in England. 
While Bebbington and these critics are probably right that some of the 
unease is due to Wagner’s fuzzy beat patterns. Wagner, however, was 
also trying to manipulate the time and it is a difficult thing to do. It 
takes greater not less control of the baton to make an orchestra slow 
down and speed up together. If Banck’s complaint is that the time is 
changing, that was surely deliberate. 

While everyone agreed that the band was having some difficulty 
getting used to both the new methods of conducting and the new 
effects intended, not everyone blamed Wagner’s technique for the 
difficulty. After the second concert, Glover reports that the band was 
catching on. 

Our opinion of Herr Wagner as a conductor was 
confirmed on this occasion, when the band being more 
familiar with his peculiar style of beat, went much 
better than at the first concert. His complete command 
over the performers was strikingly exemplified in 
Weber's overture, [to Der Freischulz] which was encored 


192 Sunday Times (London), May 18. 1855. 
* 93 Musical World (London). June 30. 1855. 
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with enthusiasm. Notwithstanding this compliment, 
however, which was certainly due to the admirable 
execution no less than to the conductor’s skill in 
enforcing his wish, we must object to some of the 
readings. 194 

Whatever the presumed cause, critical opposition to Wagner’s 
introduction of tempo modulation was hardly confined to England. 
Cesar Cui (1835-1918), who heard Wagner in Moscow, objected to his 
tempo modulations and called him talentless as a result. 195 In 
addition to Banck and Schladerbach, Hanslick also did not approve of 
tempo modulation. Hanslick’s most famous criticism, however, is 
actually not directed at Wagner’s own conducting, but at the 
foreseeable result, should others attempt to imitate the master. In 
that case 


tempo rubato. that musical sea-sickness which so 
afflicts the performances of many singers and 
instrumentalist would soon infect our orchestras, and 
that would be the end of the last health element of our 
musical life. 196 


Time-Beating 

The question, of course, is magnitude. How substantial were 
Wagner’s tempo fluctuations? Are Nikisch’s or Furtwangler’s 
fluctuation similar? The only real numbers come from Henry Smart, 
who claimed that Wagner slowed down by either a third or a half for 
second themes. That is significantly more than either Nikisch or 
Furtwangler. Bebbington argues that Schladerbach, Davison and 
Hanslick were so used to metronomic performances any deviation 
would result in hysteria. Therefore, he contends that Wagner’s tempo 
modifications would not have been regarded as extreme today. 197 On 
his side are Porges’ assertions that Wagner was continually pleading 
for moderation and Mottl’s report that during a rehearsal of Siegfried 
on June 2, 1876. Wagner said “everything in strict time! No 


IS^Moming Post (London). March 28. 1855. 

195 Rimksky Korsakov, My Musical Life, ed. Carl von Vechten. trans Judah A. 

Joffee (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1923), p. 57. 

19 ®Hanslick/Pleasants, 106. 

197 Bebbington. 368. 
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recitative, there are no recitatives for me! Only Arias!” 198 (I am 
inclined to take this as further proof that teachers often overcorrect 
their students.) 

While these fluctuations were clearly not “imperceptible” 
Wagner’s opposition to time-beating offers some indication that the 
magnitude of these changes was not the most important part of his 
plan. Wagner was opposed to continuous beaters of time and, like 
Mendelssohn, he would occasionally drop his hands and just listen. 
Praeger wrote that 

he leaves off beating at times—then resumes again—to 
lead the orchestra up to a climax, or to let them soften 
down to a pianissimo, as if a thousand invisible threads 
tied them to his baton. 199 

Anton Seidl confirms this. 

The strange illustrative movements of his long baton 
startled and puzzled the musicians until they learned 
that the musical bars were not dominant, but the phrase, 
the melody, or the expression. 200 

Francis Hueffer also notes that “when the musical waves run smoothly, 
Wagner ceases almost entirely to beat time.” 201 

So whether related to Wagner’s lack of technical skill, 
disinterest in beat patterns, or in this other agenda to conduct 
phrases, it is seems almost a certainty that Wagner’s baton was very 
difficult to follow and that at least some of the fluctuations were caused 
by this. The origins of conducting with only gestures, as Seiji Ozawa 
and Carlos Kleiber often do, surely has its origins here. Wagner’s 
theory and practice also seem perfectly in agreement on this issue. 
Wagner criticized Berlioz for beating time and was in turn criticized 
himself for not giving enough clear rhythmic signals. 


198Krienitz, "Mottl Tagebuchaufzeichungen." 198. ~AUes streng im Takt! Kein 
Rezitativ, das gibt es nicht bei mir!” Lanier ‘ArienT 
199Musical Gazette (New York). First Review: Preager. 125. 

20OAnton Seidl. “On Conducting," The Music of the Modem World, 4 vols.. ed 
Anton Seidl et at. (New York: A.D. Appleton, 1895). reprinted in Anton Seidl: A 
Memorial By His Friends, ed. Henry Theophilus Finck (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1899), p. 239. 

201 Francis Hueffer, Richard Wagner and the Future (London: Chapman and Hall. 
1874). p. 296: Hueffer/Half 72-3. 
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Glance and Connection 

Despite the criticism of his technical skills, most critics 
recognized what they had recognized in Mendelssohn and Berlioz: a 
special ability to connect with the orchestra. Joseph Joachim, no 
whole-hearted supporter of Wagner, wrote that 

the fellow has a lively sense of feeling for the music he 
conducts, and the conductor’s gift of imparting that 
feeling to the players in the orchestra, of which he is the 
complete master. 202 

Seidl uses the metaphor of electric current which was first attached to 
Berlioz. 


His body stood motionless, but his eyes glittered, glowed, 
pierced: his fingers worked nervously, and electric 
currents seemed to pass through the air to each 
individual musician: an invisible force entered the 
hearts of all; every man thnlled with him. for he could 
not escape the glance of this great man. Wagner had 
everybody bound to him as by a great musical chain; the 
musicians had to perform wonders, for they could not do 
otherwise..-All hung on his glance, and he seemed to see 
them all at once. Once 1 sat beside a great actor who for 
the first time saw Wagner exercise this potency of look 
and facial expression. He stared at Wagner as if he had 
been an apparition from beyond the grave, and could not 
take his eyes off him. Afterwards he told me that 
Wagner’s face was more eloquent than all the actors in 
the world with all their powers of expression 
combined. 203 

Seidl was the not the only witness to mention Wagner’s eyes. 

Siegfried Wagner also wrote about his father’s eyes. 


202 Andreas Moser, Joseph Joachim: ein Lebensbild, 2 vols. (Berlin: B. Behr. 1899- 
1910). p. 214; Bebbington, 260. 

203 Seidl. 239-240. 
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My father used his eyes above all else, and repeatedly 
referred to them as die most important means of 
communicating the conductor’s wishes. 204 

The English critics disagreed about Wagner’s connection with 
the orchestra. Hogarth, of course, thought it was fine. 

We never heard the band play more evidently con amore. 
nor ever observed a better understanding or more 
complete sympathy between them and their conductor; 
and we felt as much gratified as surprised that such a 
result could have been effected by a single rehearsal. 205 

Davison thought it was a disaster. 

We should not quarrel with Herr Wagner’s “new 
readings” although we agree with few of them, if he could 
render them intelligible to his orchestra. But this he has 
failed to do. 206 

Of course, even when Wagner was effective, Davison did not like it. 

Amid much that was effective, there was still more that 
was questionable. Many passages came out with 
wonderful force; but. considered altogether, the 
performance was rambling and capricious. 207 


Playing the Orchestra 

This special connection allowed Wagner to play the orchestra 
with the freedom of a soloist. This, of course, was and is the 
aspiration of every great conductor. While Bebbington concludes that 
Wagner simply found a way to theoretically justify the inclusion of 
tempo modulation into orchestral playing it is clear that he also made 
technical advances. Mendelssohn had attempted the first orchestral 
rallentando and Wagner’s pupils would exercise even greater control 
over the orchestra then their master had. While some conductors had 
chosen to exercise more or less tempo modulation, all conductors are 
aiming for the increased technical freedom and greater precision 


204 Siegfried Wagner, Erinnerungen (Stuttgart. 1923) Quoted from Barth, Wagner: 

a Documentary Study. 246 
205Daily News (London), March 13. 1855. 

20&rimes (London). June 26. 1855. 

2 0 7 TSmes (London), May 1, 1855. 
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which is implied in the metaphor. As was pointed out in chapter 4, 
even Mendelssohn’s aspirations for a more transparent style, did not 
mean that he wanted the orchestra to sound as stiff as a metronome. 
What conductor would not be pleased to hear that 

under his baton, the largest band is easily swayed, as 
flexible, as readily accelerated, retarded, or hushed to 
the softest whisper, as the performers of a chamber 
quartet under the impulse of their leader. 208 

It was during Wagner’s career, however, that critics began to explore 
this metaphor and its implied change in the role of the conductor. 

While Smart found that Wagner was not always connected to his 
orchestra, he blamed them and not Wagner. 

But this [his capricious tempo changing] is no reason 
why he should not have his way: no excuse for the 
orchestra not strictly following him. more especially, 
since the music was perfectly familiar to them, and the 
indications of the baton were far less fidgety and 
bewildering than at the first concert. 209 

Smart is concerned because it is not the place of the instrument to 
question the player. 

Herr Wagner’s theory evidently is—and we think it is the 
correct one—that a conductor occupies in his orchestra 
the position of a pianist at his instrument, ney merely 
that he should wield its energies in unison with his own 
impulses—that he should retard here, accelerate there, 
and call forth either a whisper a thunder-clap as his 
feeling at the instant suggests. He should command, in 
short, unlimited identification of himself with his 
band, and take all critical consequences. This is. 
undoubtedly, the true theory of orchestral-direction...We 
are not yet pleading for the adoption of any of Herr 
Wagner’s peculiar fancies of reading. We only insist 
that, being appointed conductor, he should have 
unfettered control; that he should be implicitly 
followed, lead where it may. 210 

Davison had the opposite reaction and argued 

but a band is not like a pianoforte, upon which a dozen 
players may play without injury. The orchestra is a 
collection of living instruments, of flesh and blood, and 


2Q&Spectator (London), March 31. 1855. 

Sunday Times (London). April 1. 1855. 
21 ©Sunday Times (London). April 1, 1855. 
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cannot be reduced to the unconscious submission of a 
piece of mechanical workmanship 211 

In the section on Mendelssohn it was necessary to discuss how a 
conductor, any conductor, first mounted the podium and convinced 
the players to follow his baton. The problem, of course, did not go 
away once the players were resigned to having a conductor standing in 
front of them. To this day players often refuse to follow a conductor 
either because they cannot or will not. Orchestras with strong 
traditions or a previously powerful conductor change especially slowly. 
(Some say that the (former) Leningrad Philharmonic Orchestra still 
sounds as if Evgeny Mravinsky were conducting and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra still plays with the Karajan sound. At least at 
the beginning, however, it was only a practical suggestion, “follow me 
and we will be better able to stay together.” Mendelssohn was able to 
cajole orchestras into relinquishing their individual control and then 
to demonstrate their increasing effectiveness with him waving the 
stick. Wagner was trying to increase the control of the conductor 
another notch. On the one hand, this also seems a logical technical 
improvement. A soloist at any piano is more flexible than an orchestra 
under any conductor and Wagner simply wanted to make the 
orchestra as flexible as a solo instrument. Smart agrees to this point 
and argues that the orchestra needs (for purely technical and practical 
reasons) to turn itself over to the conductor. As he says, this is not an 
endorsement of the conductor’s “reading” but only a practical 
necessity. 

This is not the same as acknowledging that the conductor is the 
interpreter and the orchestra is the instrument. As was pointed out, 
“readings” are not the same as “interpretations.” Not everyone 
agreed (or even agrees today) that music could or should be 
interpreted in multiple ways, without the necessity for a single 
“correct’ reading, and so naturally not everyone was willing to 
concede this technical power to the conductor. 

Wagner is not claiming that all music needs to be performed in 
this style (especially necessary for his own compositions.) and he 


2 i l Musical World (London), March 31. 1855. 
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specifically exempts all music before Beethoven and music without 
poetic content. However. Wagner’s practice seems to have been to 
introduce tempo modulations into everything he conducted. 
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Conclusion 


Parallel Histories 

Important to this history of the relationship between the 
conductor and the score are the number of histories which seem to 
follow on parallel courses. While the history of the interpreter and the 
rise of the culture of music as work are more obviously connected, the 
history of the codification of the canon of great works, the history of 
musicology, the history of the early music movement and the history of 
the legal protection for musical works are equally connected. The 
history of the ideology of authenticity turns out to be a little more 
complicated, however. 

Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner all stressed the importance of 
understanding the spirit of the work to be performed. For 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz, however, this was incidental. The most 
important fidelity was to the letter of the score. Neither Mendelssohn 
nor Berlioz, however, thought of what the performer was doing as 
“interpretation.” They both restricted the performer to the notion of 
faithful executant. While Berlioz wanted to preserve even more of the 
score than Mendelssohn (the orchestration primarily) neither thought 
much about preserving the performance style. All of the composer’s 
necessary intentions were all firmly encoded in the score. Any 
conscientious musician could realize them from this score without 
much effort. 

For Wagner, however, much of this system worked in reverse. 
Wagner, of course, wanted the score protected, but he was more 
concerned both about performance practice and that the performer 
communicate the inner spiritual content of the music to the audience. 
Wagner assumed that they were connected from inside to out. While 
the proper performance practice (and not just the notes on the score) 
was necessary to transmit this inner content to the audience, Wagner 
assumed that if you understood the inner content of the music, you 
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would naturally have to recreate the original performance practice. 
Wagner’s fidelity then is both greater and less than Mendelssohn’s and 
Berlioz’s. Wagner’s is greater because he demands fidelity not only the 
letter of the score, but also to the performance practice and to this 
fixed musical content, which also serves as a standard of fidelity. In 
practice, however, Wagner’s is less than Mendelssohn’s and Berlioz’s 
because it assumes that if you have the right feelings your performance 
will be faithful in the most important sense and the details do not 
matter quite so much. 

Both Mendelssohn’s loyalty to the score and Wagner’s loyalty to 
the spiritual content survived into the twentieth century with 
Mendelssohn’s loyalty becoming “authenticity” and Wagner’s loyalty 
becoming “fidelity.” The histories of these two schools of loyalty, of 
course, are not pure descendants. While the “authenticity” ideal grew 
out of the early music movement, which is certainly connected to 
Mendelssohn, along the way it developed a greater attention to sound 
then was common in Mendelssohn’s day. It is the same loyalty to the 
score, but with a more modem perspective of what the score controls. 
Since the sound did not really matter to Bach and different sounding 
realizations were possible for the same piece, it seems that 
Mendelssohn’s brand is the more authentic. In the same way 
Wagner’s supporters gradually came to concentrate on the performer’s 
responsibility to create this inner spiritual content in performance 
and began to worry less about the letter of the score. By the middle of 
the twentieth century these two types of loyalty had gravitated toward 
opposite extremes: fidelity to the composer’s internal intentions (what 
he wanted) and authenticity to the external sound (what he got). 

Even more striking is how this history of faithful interpretation 
is linked not only to the growing interest in performance practice, but 
specifically to the history of tempo and tempo modulation. 

Mendelssohn was not interested in performance practice and thought 
that the less the conductor did, the better. This led to fast and steady 
tempos. Conductors from Toscanini to Norrington, however, have 
repeated both the argument that the music should “speak for itself' 
without “interference" from the performer, and the performance 
practice of fast and steady tempos meant to accomplish those aims. 
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Wagner argued that the principal way of realizing the inner content of 
the music, was to change the tempo slightly to accommodate the 
mood of the music. Again, Furtwangler and Walter both argued that 
the conductor "breathed life" into a musical work principally through 
the practice of slightly modulating the tempo. 

Ultimately, however, it is the battle between the composer and 
the performer over the elements of the musical work which are the 
most closely related. As composers tried to control more elements of 
the work, they necessarily took the variability of those elements away 
from the performers. The history of this debate from Mendelssohn to 
the present demonstrates a gradual increase in control for the 
composers at the expense of the performers. The mechanism for this 
exchange of power has been the elements of musical performance. 
Bach’s chorales work with virtually any four instruments or voices, but 
composers soon began to expect that only certain instruments, 
specific tempos and tone colors would be used. As composer’s tried 
to control all of the elements of a performance, scores also became 
more crowded. 

Conductor as Poet 

At the same time the idea of a performer who was an interpreter 
arose. Wagner compares this creative performer to the creative 
composer. Both in Wagner’s mind must be poets and be able to see 
with their hearts. In Wagner’s theory, the poetic object will become 
manifest when the performer has managed to recreate the original 
poetic intent of the composer. 

Wagner’s own conducting is received as poetic, and Glover even 
argues with Wagner on his own terms. While Glover disapproves of 
many of the practical changes he understands their connection to 
meaning and argues that Wagner has misunderstood the meaning or 
intentions of the passage. 

Herr Wagner is deficient in steadiness—an 
indispensable quality to an orchestral director—and is 
so whimsical, and sudden in his conceptions of effect, 
that it is impossible for a large body of performers to 
understand him or carry out his views. These views, 
too, are frequently erroneous as impulsive, taken from 
a wrong point and in a wrong light—based upon his 
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ideas of what might be done with particular passages, 
rather than upon a knowledge of what should be done. 1 

Glover’s charges are a bit contradictory. First, he suggests that 
Wagner’s changes are capricious or whimsical, the chief charge against 
any performer who “interprets.” Second, he suggests that while 
Wagner does have his reasons for performing the passage this way, 
they are simply the wrong reasons. Like Wagner, Glover postulates a 
fixed object of knowledge in the work. 

He [Wagner] is capricious and erratic and meanders in 
the realms of fancy, when he should be humbly 
endeavouring to express the meaning and purposes of 
much greater men than himself. If Herr Wagner would 
seriously study the might works which he undertakes 
to direct, with the really poetical mind which we 
believe him to posses, we doubt not that he would 
accomplish much more than he has yet done, for the 
“beaux moments ” that he now has, fitful though they 
be. and like lightening flashes which serve to make 
surrounding darkness visible, still reveal the existence 
of powers of no common order. 2 

Glover validates the poetical approach but thinks that Wagner has not 
practiced what he preached. 

Davison also refers to Wagner’s poetic interpretations. 

Much of Herr Wagner’s expression is decidedly poetical, 
nearly all of it original, and has a presumptive 
meaning: but he takes far too many liberties. 3 

The liberties in this case refer to changes of tempo, what Wagner 
considers the original performance practice, and what was not or 
could not be encoded into the score. Mendelssohn ignored this 
unknowable component and Glover argued that it was outside the 
realm of knowledge. Davison thinks Wagner has gone too far (in 
quantity or qualify?) and Smart finally draws the line at ignoring the 
performance directions which Mozart did leave in the score. 

Can it be possible that Herr Wagner is right, and that all 
the rest of the world wrong? That it is proper for the 
first movement to contain as many, and as whimsical 
changes of times as Liszt would embellish one of his 


1 Morning Post (London). May 29. 1855. 

2 Morning Post (London), May 29, 1855. 

3 Musical World (London). March 31. 1855. 
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own eccentric displays withal? That Mozart made a 
blunder when he wrote “con sordini" against the 
stringed department of his score of the adagio ? That 
though he did not write, he intended a fearfully- 
drawling ritardando in the same movement, at those 
points of imitation which herald the return of the 
subject? That it is right for the time of the minuet to be 
drawled down to nearly one-half of its initial rate 
before the close of the first section? 4 

Both Davison and Smart compare Wagner to Costa and in both cases 
they are ready to admit that Wagner does bring something extra to the 
music which is good, but not verifiably correct. 

The performances were occasionally rough and 
incorrect...under the strict military rule of Mr. Costa. 

Yet the instruments went very tolerable well together, 
they expressed the composer's intention, on the one 
hand, with not perhaps, the last delicacy of style, but. 
on the other, without any affectation or ridiculous 
mock-sentimentality. 5 

(One wonders if true sentimentality would have been allowed?) 

Certainly no two conductors can be more opposite, in 
all respects, than Mr. Costa and Herr Wagner. One is a 
stem, matter-of-fact drillmaster; the other is a poet 
and an enthusiast 6 

Earlier in the review Smart puts it differently 

Much of the savage military ferocity acquired during 
the last few years has been tamed down, and a degree of 
suavity and sentiment imparted even to the tone of the 
band that is vastly grateful. 7 

Bennett also agrees that 

No one, I take it. will ever write a chapter on Costa's 
“readings.” His work was practically over when the 
modem conductor, charged with the duty of evolving 
new ideas from old texts, made his appearance. Costa 
had no such mission. He read the music, and reading 
nothing into it, was there-with content. 8 


4 Sunday Times (London). June 17. 1855. 

5 Musical World (London). June 30. 1855. 

®Sunday Times (London). April 22, 1855. 

7 Sunday Times (London), April 22. 1855. 

^Bennett 52. 
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While Smart and Berlioz would have the conductor impart enthusiasm, 
that was as far as it went before Wagner. After Wagner, however, the 
role of the conductor changed from drillmaster to poet. 


Transparent Performer 

As is obvious by now, not everyone agreed with Wagner what the 
performer should be a poet. 

Herr Wagner does infinitely too much in the way of 
“reading.” Beethoven’s music does not want all this 
elaborate parade of extra fervor and sentimentality. It 
has innate stuff and substance enough of its own. 

Correct mechanical execution, and strict attention to 
the composer’s directions for variety, both in time and 
tone, must be nearly all that such music can require. 

Anything beyond this, if even it does not offend by its 
appearance of trick and affectation, can hardly fail to 
impart a ragged, capricious, and uncertain effect to the 
performance. 9 

Even Wagner, however, got it right every once in a while. On this 
night, Davison found that when Wagner did not add these new 
interpretive elements everything was fine. 

The symphony of Beethoven (in B flat) was for the most 
part executed in a maimer that only called for praise. 

There was no exaggeration, no “new reading.” or 
unaccustomed colouring, but a consistent effort on the 
part of the conductor to realize, simply and plainly, the 
intentions of the author. 10 

While Davison and Smart preferred these transparent non-interpretive 
performances, an equal number of critics did not. Thanks to 
Mendelssohn, there were armies of performers who tried to let the 
music speak for itself. While Chorley was too conservative to 
appreciate any of Wagner’s music, he was firmly opposed to this 
transparent school of performance. 

The pedantic taste of the day, which is to discourage 
individuality in the executant—tying him down to a 
close and submissive self-effacement in favour of his 


9 Sunday Times (London). May 6. 1855. 
^Musical World (London), May 19. 1855. 
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author—has a tendency to foster the disproportionate 
cultivation of certain stereotyped qualities... 11 

Chorley also raged against “this false notion of classicality” and argued 
that this new edict 

“in command of an utter and servile plainness” 
received contradiction from the music itself. which if 
carried out. would utterly destroy all the singer’s 
individuality in art. seems to me to receive 
contradiction from the music of Mozart itself—even if 
we had not tradition to confirm us—even if we did not 
know that Mozart wrote for singers, who were nothing 
without their changes and their closes. That to apply 
o rnam ent, unsparingly would be an insolence—that to 
employ it out of place and out of style is a musical 
offense, to be repudiated by all musical people—are 
facts which by no means imply that to apply and 
employ it at all are cardinal sins. It is the 
promulgation of such a canon by modem Pedantry, 
which has caused one-half of the transgressions found 
so nauseous by severe folks and purists who are never 
so complacent as when they can “make those singers 
keep in their right places. 12 

Clara Schumann was one of the most famous proponents of this school 
for faithful performances, but Schindler was never impressed. 

Did her performance show objectivity and inward 
reflection or. on the contrary, did it not destroy the 
character inherent in both works, above all because of 
the tempi she chose? Did not the sonata in particular, 
when treated in this manner, exhibit the character of 
salon music? 13 


Schindler associated the fast, steady and light school with salon music 
and wrote repeatedly against these performance practices. 

Finally, there is an odd example which seems to give Wagner 
praise where none is due. 

Beethoven's Symphony [No. 81 was better in every 
respect; and the horns in the trio were accompanied by 
a single violoncello (Mr. Lucas), as the composer 
intended, and not by all the violoncellos, as of late 
years, according to the “Book” of Michael. We agree 
with Michael [Costal, and think that Beethoven, for 
once in a way. made a miscalculation of effect. 14 


1 1 Athenaeum (London) May 1. 1852. 
12 Chorley/MGM II. 367. 375-77. 368fn. 
13 Schindler, 267; Schindler/Macardle. 436. 
14 T&nes (London). June 16. 1855. 
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I present it to demonstrate how strong the idea of composer loyalty 
was: the composer is right even when he is wrong. What is doubly 
strange here, however, is that neither Beethoven’s score, nor 
Wagner’s later discussion of this score make any mention of requiring 
only a single cello to play this line. 


Variation and the Ideal Performance 

The issue here is how much variation (and where) is allowed 
between performances of the same work. Those who object to these 
performer variations tend to call them arbitrary and capricious 
licenses. If variations are to be allowed, as Chorley and Schindler 
seem to want, what will be the boundaries. Wagner introduced the 
idea of loyalty to the composer’s unspoken intentions. (Although 
Wagner made his fictional Beethoven speak them.) The composer’s 
intentions, however, remain the principal standard for deciding 
which interpretations are more valid than others. Even to this day, 
critics and performers use this as a standard. 

All three conductors in this study went to great pains to 
demonstrate that their performance practices and interpretations 
were authentic in one way or another. The worst charge a critic could 
make was that the performance introduced arbitrary changes. 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz successfully avoided most of these charges, 
but Wagner despite his best efforts to justify his tempo changes as 
part of the composers dramatic intentions could not. In all cases, the 
author’s intentions, whatever they may be, remain in the critics mind 
as the standard against which performances must be judged. 

The balance was ill-contrived by certain crescendi and 
rallenlandL of which Weber and Beethoven never 
dreamt— cresendi and rallentandl we presume, “of the 
future." 15 

The logical next step is to want to hear the composer as the 
conductor. 


15 Musical World (London). May 5. 1855. 
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An author's reading, of course, must be the best: though 
he confess that M. Wagner’s ideas, when they are 
different, did not always displease us. The immense 
impetuosity which he threw into the allegro guerriero 
gave additional grandeur and majesty to the 
resumption of the first subject which forms the finale. 

In the overture to Leonora, likewise, the time was 
occasionally pressed and relaxed in a manner to which 
we have not been accustomed; but our impression was 
that these licenses, as they are deemed, heightened the 
fire and vigour of this incomparable overture. 16 

This quote points out the extent to which this debate was in the 
forefront of contemporary criticism. Did the composer have a right to 
a steady tempo in performance or should the performer exercise some 
judgment? Davison writes that 

there cannot be any objection to an intelligent 
musician introducing his own conceptions of the works 
of great masters, but in the present instance we were not 
merely admonished that the idea hitherto entertained 
of Mozart’s E flat symphony in this country was a 
mistaken one. but that Mozart himself was in error 
when he affixed the terms allegro to his first 
movements. “ andante " to the second, “ allegretto ” to the 
third, and “ allegro” to the last. 17 

There is little room for disagreement. Either Wagner is right or 
terribly wrong. Davison also has no sense that allegro is a relative 
term . 18 Tradition has sanctified a certain tempo and that is that. 

Other critics also claim that the traditional tempo is part of how they 
know the work. 

The experience of Monday evening must have shown 
them that they were mistaken—that it was possible to 
exhibit this symphony under a guise totally strange to 
them. Speaking for ourselves, we frankly declare that 
if the reading adopted in this performance is, by any 
strain of supposition to be accepted as the right one, we 
do not think we know Mozart's symphony in E flat. 19 


16Daily News (London), May 29. 1855. 

I 7 Musical World (London), May 16, 1855. 

18 At what point is it not longer an allegro? My research has shown that tradition 
in this century tolerates about a 20% variance of first movement tempos. See 
my “Can a Symphony Change? Establishing Methodology for the Historical 
Study of Performance Styles [Der Bericht derlntemationaler KongreJS der 
Gesellschaftjur Musikforsdxung: Musik als Text Freiburg: Barenreiter Verlag, 
1994) and“Tempo. Duration & Flexibility: A Partied Methodology for the 
Historical Study of Performance Styles" (forthcoming). 

l^Sunday Times (London). May 20. 1855. 
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Davison finally sums it up with 

Hen: Wagner’s version differs essentially from the 
author’s, and therefore. Herr Wagner's must certainly 
be wrong. 20 

The other most popular appeal, is to the work itself. 

In the overture to Leonora, likewise, the time was 
occasionally pressed and relaxed in a manner to which 
we have not been accustomed: but our impression was 
that these licenses, as they are deemed, heightened the 
fire and vigour of this incomparable overture. 21 

In this case, Glover allows the licenses since they seem to 
complement the work. 

As previously discussed, Wagner thought that the minuet from 
Beethoven’s eighth symphony was a real historical minuet. Here 
Wagner followed Beethoven’s direction of tempo di minuetto literally 
and got attacked for it. First Chorley writes that 

the exceptions [to fine playing] were the minuet which 
the conductor persisted, against the manifest 
inclination of the orchestra, in leading off in the same 
way he did that of Mozart’s E flat symphony at the 
previous concert namely, at about the pace the minuet 
of yore was treated in the ballroom. The movement was 
certainly never performed in its authors lifetime. 22 

Why not? This seems like a plausible historical reading, but Davison 
follows with 

the only fault we could find was with the extreme 
slowness of the minuet—which though “tempo di 
minuetto” is indicated in the score, being in style 
entirely opposed to the stately old dance-minuet, 
should not be played with such a bag-wig gravity of 
measure. 23 


The Ideal Performer 


20 Musical World (London). June 30. 1855. 
21Daily News (London), May 29, 1855. 
^Sunday Times (London). June 17, 1855. 
23 Times (London) June 12. 1855. 
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Most of the repertoire up to Beethoven’s ninth could 
comfortably be performed as Wagner points out, “with nobody to wave 
a disturbing baton” or with the first violinist leading with his bow as 
was the custom before Mendelssohn. The job of the early conductor 
was rhythmic and not interpretive. In fact, one could say that this 
period of conducting is characterized by the attempt to make the 
orchestra as rhythmically flexible as a solo instrument and thereby 
allow the conductor to “play” an orchestra like a soloist plays an 
instrument. The first conductors favored strict tempos partially 
because they had to. Their art was in its infancy and only gradually did 
players give up the control of a performance to a third party waving a 
stick. What Wagner asked would not have been technically or 
politically possible for Mendelssohn 

With the position of the conductor and the rise of the 
performing intermediary established, Mendelssohn, Berlioz and 
Wagner each thought about what the role of that intermediary should 
be. Each in some way based their model of the ideal performer in 
some way on the ideal performer for their own music. Mendelssohn 
proposed that the performer had to do very little except play the 
notes as fast as possible. Berlioz’s music is more delicate and more 
dependent upon orchestration, so he naturally insisted that the 
original composer’s orchestration was an essential feature of the 
musical work. One of the outstanding features of Wagner’s musical 
style is its rhythmic flexibility and so Wagner insisted that performers 
of all music needed to be more flexible. 

All three also displayed a continuous tradition of fidelity to both 
the text and the spirit of the works of other composers. While 
Mendelssohn was oblivious to the original external sound of the work, 
he demonstrated a loyalty to both the score and the internal spirit of 
the work which resulted in a performance style which attempted to be 
transparent to the music by not adding external dynamic or tempo 
changes. Berlioz was even more specific and in addition to tempo, 
dynamics and form he also considered timbre and orchestration to be 
essential to the integrity of the musical work. He called for a 
recreative performer, who would merely illuminate the composers 
masterpiece. 
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Wagner tried to manage, without taking anything away from the 
composer, to create a space where the performer could create, and 
still maintain that he was returning to both the original spirit of the 
work and the original performance practice of the composer. Unlike 
authenticity, which asks that we simply recreate the external sound of 
the original performance, and hope that the music will somehow 
“speak for itself,” Wagner reversed the task and proposed that if we 
understood the spirit of the work, we would then discover how its 
externals should go. Wagner’s compromise, which many advocate even 
today, turned Mendelssohn’s recreative executants into creative 
interpreters. 

The argument over the role of the performer continues. In our 
own century, conductors like Toscanini, and composers like 
Stravinsky again began to advocate a purely recreative and non- 
interpretive role, then called objectivity and now called authenticity . 24 
We should beware, however, of reflecting our aesthetic beliefs onto 
earlier ages. We can learn a lesson from Berlioz, who was both 
angered and mystified by Rossini’s refusal to support Berlioz’s crusade 
to eliminate vocal embellishments from their music . 25 While 
Mendelssohn might have appreciated a Norrington performance, Bach 
and Handel would probably have been horrified at the lack of 
improvisation and creative musicianship. 


Sound as Work 

Composers have gradually gained more control and eliminated 
differences between performances by exercising greater control over 
the sound of the performance. Even with the more detailed scores of 
the nineteenth century, however, composers were always been limited 
by the need to translate their sounds onto paper. Recordings helped 
somewhat and we have perhaps reached the final phase today with 
composers who directly transfer their digitally created computer 
pieces to CD. They have still not found a way to control for the 


24 Ironically, if all Toscanini was doing was letting the music speak for itself than 
anyone, and not just Toscanini, should have been able to do it. 

^Berlioz/Address," 97-8. 
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different types of reproduction equipment and acoustic settings. 

Soon, however, I expect to discover a piece which can only be heard at 
sundown at the Grand Canyon on a specific pair of headphones. Of 
course, each day is still different, so that the only way really to control 
all variables is to have only a single performance; every other 
performance will be different. Jazz players have always understood 
this. Ironically, the only way to eliminate completely the differences 
between performances is to write music only for specific occasions. 
When composers return to writing occasion music we will have, of 
course, come full circle. 

Since history is always being rewritten from the standpoint of 
the present, musicians have tended to reflect current aesthetic 
principles back on the past. As the external sound has become 
increasingly important for modem composers, performers have 
increasing played older music as if it had the same importance in their 
music. Performers often assume that it was just as im portant to 
Mozart or Beethoven as it is today to use only the exact forces 
specified on the score. As we have seen, however, even Mendelssohn, 
who cared a great deal about giving a faithful performance, did not 
consider the orchestration an essential quality of the work. Our focus 
on the external sound is entirely out of place in the music of Bach and 
Beethoven. Although works are now routinely recorded in their 
original acoustic spaces, no one has yet su gg ested that only amateurs 
be allowed to perform Beethoven’s Eroica symphony. 

One of the most important conclusions from this study is that if 
we are really to allow historical music to speak in its own cultural 
context, if we are really concerned about performance practice, if we 
really want to be authentic, then we must not treat these variable 
musical events as works. We too often accord them a status unknown 
to their composers. That musical compositions change was part of 
their beauty to Bach and Mozart. Like parents of grown children, we 
can learn more by observing how these “works” change than by trying 
to fix them in our own time. 
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Appendix 1 

London Music Criticism in the Nineteenth Century 


Whv London? 

Nineteenth century British music criticism has been considered 
unfit for investigation for three principle reasons: (1) the general 
conservatism of both British musical life and its criticism, (2) Britain’s 
inability to produce any substantial musical culture of her own during 
this period and (3) the overly literary quality of the criticism and the 
lack of musical qualifications on the part of the writers. The 
biographies of the critics below should easily refute the third of these 
claims so I will only take up the first two here. 

Buoyed by Europe’s fastest growing middle class, London grew 
to almost twice the size of Berlin, Leipzig or Paris by the early 
nineteenth century. The large amount of new money, and the 
comparatively lower social barriers in England, 1 allowed much of this 
new bourgeoisie money to be used to support the arts. While the 
faster move to a consumer driven economy was a boon for musicians 
and provided London with the richest concert life in Europe (as 
described in appendix 2) it also resulted in a more conservative or 
more “popular,” or in an even less flattering light, a less “serious” 
concert life. Performers were often expected to “play something for 
the ladies” and virtuosity was surely not unappreciated. Opera was 
dominated by the Italians. In both New York and London there were 
moves to present all opera, regardless of origin only in Italian. 
Gruneison actually put this idea into print “The ‘idea’ of an Opera 
House using the Italian, the best language for singing, for the purpose 


1 Philip Downs. “The Developement of the Great Repertoire in the Nineteenth 
Century." (Ph.D. dissertation. University ofToronto. 1964 ), p. 151. 
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of executing the works of all masters, without distinction of country, 
was my suggestion as the only system calculated to spread the 
universality of Art.” 2 In the symphony and concert hall, however, the 
Germans ruled. 

Taste was split along class lines: the aristocracy went to the 
opera, the new bourgeoisie to the symphony, and the middle class to 
oratorios, churches and glee clubs. Tastes were conservative and 
Handel was ubiquitous. Although in 1824, Weber took the London 
opera houses by storm. 3 Mozart and the Italians became operatic 
staples less quickly, but once there, Rossini, Bellini and Donizetti 
stayed. In the concert hall, Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Spohr and 
Weber became the standards. London’s concerts remained 
conservative through most of the century and Schumann, Wagner, 

Liszt and Strauss were all slow in entering the British repertoire. If 
the repertoire was fixed, however, the composers chosen, Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven, would soon become the confirmed choices 
throughout Europe and America. The musicians also had enough work 
that they could play the more serious music for free (at the 
Philharmonic, for example). At least for this study, the conservatism 
of the repertoire proves a blessing rather than a curse; it meant that 
everyone who conducted in London was more likely to conduct the 
same works or the same types of works. 

As London became one of the worlds most important centers of 
music, and certainly the worlds largest consumer of music by the end 
of the eighteenth century, she found herself unable to raise any native 
producers of music. In both performance and composition, London’s 
concert hall were dominated by foreigners. Despite calling England 
“the greatest market for music in the eighteenth century," 4 Max Graf 
thinks that a country without great composers can’t have great critics. 
Since this is a baseless assumption, there is no need to challenge it. 
Suffice it to say, that for the last one hundred years the greatest critics 
of American jazz have all been Europeans. While many of the 


2 Cited from Davison. 64. 

^Harold Rosenthal. Two Centuries of Opera at Covemt Garden. (London: Putnam. 

1958). pp. 30-35. 

4 Graf, 293. 
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important studies have not even been translated into English, Europe 
has yet to produce a first-rank jazz artist. 

Grafs other reason for virtually ignoring nineteenth century 
English critics in his study of music criticism is because “it was not 
until the turn of the century that, with Edward Dent, modem musical 
tenets found their way into the musical criticism of the old 
Athenaeum, the stronghold of English musical conservatism.” 5 Graf is 
referring to the conservative English repertoire which has already 
been discussed. He also fails to notice the difference between 
criticizing performances and works. A critic who does not appreciate 
the latest modem music, might still provide detailed information 
about the performance of the Mozart symphony. A further irony, is 
that the move to “modem criticism” is also a move toward a more 
general appraisal of the performance written for a lay audience. It is 
true that the earlier criticism is often written by musicians for 
musicians, but this hardly seems a fault. 

Having dispensed with the reasons to avoid using the musical 
criticism of nineteenth century London, I should point out that 
London also has several advantages over other cities. 

The simplest reason to study orchestral conducting in London is 
that there were more orchestras, more newspapers 6 and more critics 
in London, than in any other city in Europe. By 1830 every major 
European city had at least one music critic, sometimes two. For major 
events, like a summer festival or a performance of Beethoven’s Choral 
symphony, critics from the musical journals and a few from other 
cities might come, but for most continental concerts only one or two 
reviews were written per performance. For information on 
Mendelssohn in Leipzig we have Robert Schumann and G.W. Fink, and 
, for Wagner’s years in Dresden we have Carl Banck (1809-89) who 
wrote for the Dresden Tageblatt and contributed to the Neue 
Zeitschrift jur Musik and Julius Schladenbach (1810-72) critic for the 
Dresden Abend-Zeitung and editor of Neues Universallexicon der 


SGraf.292. 

®The paper tax was repealed in 1855 spawning yet another wave of growth for 
this industry and allowed the papers other than the Times to capture a more 
reasonable market share. 
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Tonkunst In Zurich there was composer Franz Abt (1819-1885), who 
wrote for the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, but rarely wrote about Wagner’s 
conducting activities, and jurist Johann Bernhard Spyri (1821-1884) 
who wrote for the Eidgenossische Zeitung. As Bebbington points out, 
however, neither is a reliable source of information. Abt felt his 
position as the conductor of the MusikgeseUschajt was threatened 
and Spyri seems to have lacked the musical ability to recognize 
Wagner’s changes in Mozart operas. In addition the city was 
unaccustomed to competent professional conductors and so 
everything Wagner did stood out. 7 For the Vienna concerts we have 
Hanslick (with the Neue Freie Presse ). In additional to their regular 
posts (Berlioz never had one) Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner all 
traveled and appeared as guest conductors in various cities, but it is a 
hazardous business to compare single reviews of performances from 
different years with different orchestras. While it is useful to have 
reviews from different periods of a conductor’s life, and even 
sometimes of the same piece conducted in different cities, it is 
preferable to have multiple reports of the same concert. Only the 
London papers provide so many reviews by different critics for each 
performance. (While there is more information for the later concert 
tours of Berlioz and Wagner, once they were international celebrities) 
both were primarily interested in promoting their own music on these 
tours. 

All three performed extensively in London. Mendelssohn made 
10 trips to England between 1829 and 1847 while Berlioz made trips 
in 1847 (conducting mostly opera at the Druiy Lane Theatre) 1852, 
1853 and 1855. Wagner’s most important trip came in 1855, when 
he was at the height of his powers and at the end of his most active 
period of conducting. Wagner’s 1855 trip coincided with Berlioz’s 
last (resulting in their first and only meeting). In addition to hearing 
them direct their own work, therefore, most of the London press core 
heard all three conduct standard repertoire (usually a Beethoven or a 
Mozart symphony) with either the Royal or the New Philharmonic 
Society within eight years of one another. The two most important 


7 Bebbington, 228-231. 
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critics, Davison and Chorley, knew the conducting styles of all three 
very well and even traveled to the continent to hear them. (Chorley 
heard Berlioz in Paris, and Mendelssohn in Dtisseldorf and Leipzig. 
Davison, who would later cover the first festival at Bayreauth, heard 
Mendelssohn in Dusseldorf.) Mendelssohn was the only one of the 
three to have a regular position outside of London as a conductor of 
orchestral music. For both Berlioz and Wagner most of their 
conducting of Beethoven and composers other than themselves, 
occurred in London. (That is an advantage of the conservative London 
tastes.) London was the last place that Wagner conducted several of 
the Beethoven symphonies (4,6 and 8) and the only place he ever 
conducted the Mozart Symphony No. 39, the Mendelssohn Italian 
symphony. In addition, after 1852, with the founding of the New 
Philharmonic, London was certainly the only city in the world to have 
two competing orchestras of such a high caliber and with Berlioz and 
Wagner at competing orchestras in the same week in 1855 there 
could hardly be a better place for a comparison. 

London, however, provides more than just a common ground. Its 
importance is part of the shift away from the eighteenth century 
musical capitals of Vienna, Venice and Naples. While Vienna 
continued to maintain the “classical” traditions, many of the Austrian 
aristocrats lost their wealth with the Congress of Vienna and were 
unable to support new composers. With the House of Hapsburg 
occupying Italy, Italian opera came into fashion again. After the deaths 
of Beethoven and Schubert, the focus of German instrumental music 
shifted to the North and Berlin while the new Romanticism began to 
settle in the West and Paris. For the generation of composers 
between Beethoven and Wagner (between classicism and romanticism 
in a way) and less interested in opera, the piano became the central 
means of making a living. The generation, which begins with Abt 
Vogler and ends with Mendelssohn and includes Henri Herz, 
Kalkbrenner, Muzio dementi, Johan Baptist Cramer, John Field, Ignaz 
Moscheles, Pleyel and Louis Franz Dussek, all wrote volumes of piano 
music for the public and began to move to Paris and London where 
that public was. All of them spent significant time in London and 
dementi, Cramer and Moscheles eventually settled there 
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permanently. After the revolution in February of 1848 Halle writes 
that all of the great musicians have moved to London: 

The competition is very keen [for students] for, besides 
the native musicians, there axe at present here — 

Thalberg Chopin. Kalkbrenner. Pixis. Osborne, 

Prudent, Pillet, and a lot of other pianists besides 
myself who have all. through necessity been driven to 
England and we shall probably end by devouring one 
another. 8 

There was also an established tradition of German musicians traveling 
to England to mate money. Mozart had been a child star there. 

Haydn, Spohr and Weber had gone with success and Beethoven had 
planned to go. While the “populist” and “capitalist” inspirations of 
these trips must be considered, the effect of the English conservative 
tastes on repertoire has already been mentioned, the financial 
motivation hardly damages their musical usefulness. Bebbington even 
argues that due to their experience with the French-bom Louis Jullien 
(1812-1860) and the Italian-bom Sir Michael Costa (1808-1884), the 
English were more accustom to “podium personalities” and 
differences between individual conducting styles than continental 
audiences were by 1850. 9 

While orchestral traditions were slow to change in London by 
mid-century the reputation of the quality of her orchestras was 
spreading. Chorley writes 

Insomuch as the band of the Grand Opera in Paris- 
incomparable in 1836~had become slack and feeble, 
and slovenly: insomuch as theatrical orchestras so 
celebrated as those of Berlin, Vienna. Munich, and 
Frankfurt (under Guhr) had disappointed by 
comparison. Foreigners-even those, like Herr Wagner 
the elder (Albert, Richard’s elder brother) who 
conceived that England was a place only good to make 
money in [see the story of Johanna Wagner in England 
below]—began to speak of its superior brilliancy, its 
amazing readiness in reading at sight, and its entire 
subjugation to its conductor; the last not merely won by 
musical acuteness but by moral promptitude, 
considerateness and honour. 10 


^Letter to his parents. London. April 27, 1848. Halle, 126. 

^This. of course, should have played to Wagner’s strengths but did not See 
Bebbington. 243 and Carse, 377-387. 
iOchorley/SOY. 333. 
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In addition it was a time and a city where the critics argued against 
each other in print often quoting and dissecting each others reviews— 
a helpful process for the historian. 

This appendix presents an overview of the London critics and 
the newspapers for the middle of the nineteenth century and 
concludes by examining the specific circumstances around the London 
visits of each composer. 


The Papers 

To date, what little research has been conducted on music 
criticism and the music press (the Repertoire International de la 
Presse Musicale (RIPM) for example) has focused only on the 
specifically musical and artistic periodicals. While the music 
periodicals do contain a great wealth of material, in London, at least, a 
greater percentage of the music criticism occurred in the daily and 
weekly press. 

There were, however, two primary obstacles to the study of this 
material. One, while adequate lists of music periodicals exist (I found 
lacunae in both Grove and British Music Periodicals) by the middle of 
the century, most concert reviews were written for the more general 
daily or weekly journals. (The Times began carrying concert reviews 
in 1806 and was the first daily to hire a staff music critic in 1843. n ) 
No list of which papers carried concert reviews existed. Two, the 
most common practice for both the daily and weekly press and even 
for the music journals, was to print all articles anonymously or with 
only a pseudonym. John Ella, a conductor, impresario and occasional 
music critic in mid-nineteenth century London, (see below) objected 
to this practice of anonymous criticism and began to print the reviews 
of his last concert with his best guess as to the author along with his 
program notes. Davison objected and refused to review any more of 
his concerts. The reasons for anonymity relate not to the need for the 
author to be protected from libel, but more from the belief that 
criticism was an objective science and was mere reporting of facts. 


1 *For more see Scholes/Mirror II. 754. 
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Authorship was no more necessary than it was in a news story. A few 
attempts have been made to establish authorship for a particular 
journal, (The short introduction to the RIPM volume on The Quarterly 
Musical Magazine and Review by Richard Kitson does manage to 
identify seven of the pseudonyms and initials, but most of the journals 
list no initials and the other RIPM volumes list only who the major 
contributors were. The volumes for The Musical Standard, for 
example, include a list of major contributors (with questionable 
biographies) and the signing initials are listed with the articles, but 
the editor does not attempt to relate to whom each signature belongs. 
A quick glance through any volume will demonstrate that most of the 
articles are anonymous. The RIPM volumes were apparently not 
imaged as a tool for reception history of performance practice as the 
indices do not list reviews of the same concert together. Concerts are 
merely listed as “Beethoven: concert of works” without reference to 
the specific works involved. If, in fact, one is investigating reviews of a 
specific concert, then one needs to know when the concert was and 
directly check the calendar to see if a review article exists. There was 
no general catalogue of authorship. 

I compiled an Reviewer Index (it follows appendix 2 in this 
volume) which attempts to solve both of these problems. It lists all of 
the London periodicals which ran concert reviews in the nineteenth 
century and their principle critics or music editor as the case may be. 
When known the major contributors or sub-editors are also listed. For 
the major papers with stable critics, attribution is relatively simple, 
although until employment records are found the evidence is 
exclusively “hearsay” (i.e. from secondary sources). For example, 
Bennett informs us that Davison often called Gruneison “Jenkins.” In 
an article in the Musical World, Davison relates that “Jenkins” has just 
become the critic for the Morning Chronicle. I am not sure exactly 
when Gruneison left the Morning Chronicle., but I do know that he 
was still active in the 1860s. The miscellaneous contributions are 
much harder to pin down. Fortunately the major evening concert 
reviews (orchestra concerts were always in the evening) were usually 
done by the regular music critic. 
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The knowledge of who wrote what is crucial for the reliability of 
the information. While I have tried to overcome anonymous 
authorship by collecting a large number of reviews (with ten reviews 
there is at least some control) several critics write for several journals 
at the same time: knowledge of authorship is the only way to know the 
number of actual different reviewers. Bennett indicates that there is 
more prestige in writing for a daily morning journal than for “the 
more ordinary aspect of a weekly,” 12 but at least two of the most 
respected critics, Henry Smart and Henry Chorley wrote only for 
weeklies. Knowing who wrote what is half of the battle. I also needed 
to know which critics were musically trained and which took bribes, 
etc. Detailed information about each critic and his musical 
background and biases will be found in the next section. 


Criticism 

Separation of Work from Performance 

While it can be said that, in general, the rise of music criticism 
parallels the growing importance of the noncomposing performer, it is 
important to understand that music criticism of the nineteenth 
century meant primarily criticism of the composition and not of the 
performance. (In other words, what it really parallels is the growth of 
the new concept of music as work.) The large section, “Review of 
music” in The Harmonicon (1823-33) for example deals mostly with 
reviews of newly published music and when concert reviews are 
printed they too are reviews of the “music” performed and not of the 
performance. 

Music criticism has its roots in the democratic and rational 
values of the eighteenth century: the arts, like everything else were 
thought to be subject to rational evaluation. Reviews were anonymous, 
because like “news” they were thought to be just unbiased observation 
of the objective “facts” and required no “author.” (The names of 
journals like the Musical Observer and the Spectator also suggest this 
belief in unbiased reporting. The American press was much quicker to 


12 Bennett. 38. 
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recognize the need for signed articles.) This also explains why no 
conflict of interest was perceived when George Hogarth became 
secretary to the Philharmonic Society while he was reviewing their 
concerts for The Daily News or when Joseph Bennett was writing the 
Societies program notes while writing for the Daily Telegraph (1885- 
1903). In Germany, Fink saw no conflict in reviewing concerts by his 
own daughter. 

The growth of the newspaper and magazine industry in the early 
nineteenth century brought about a tremendous expansion in the 
number of critics, most notably in England. By mid-century, Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven symphonies have become the core of a well- 
known symphonic repertoire and the reviews begin to carry more 
information about the performance. As the critics have less to say 
about the compositions, they begin to write more about the 
performances, but they still prefer to evaluate compositions. The best 
proof of this is relative length. The well-known portions of the 
concert are often dispatched with in a hurry (with the exception of 
Beethoven’s ninth which is always greeted with a history of its neglect 
and rhetorical questions about why one cannot hear a decent 
performance.) “The C minor symphony of Beethoven,” however, “is 
by this time beyond the pale of criticism.” 13 In a rather modem 
review by Davison, he spends the first part discussing the 
compositions, especially a previously unperformed Symphony in D by 
Mozart, and the second part discussing the performances. Except 
when there is a premiere or a new or undiscovered masterpiece by 
Haydn, Mozart or Beethoven, the reviews from the 1830s and 1840s 
are shorter than the review of the 1850’s. 

For example, on April 26, 1847 the Philharmonic presented a 
concert that, for good reason, had generated a bit of excitement. 

First, it marked the return of the beloved Mendelssohn who would 
conduct two of his most popular works and second, for the first time 
Costa and Mendelssohn would share the podium: each conducting half 
of the concert. 

The program (as reported in the Spectator) was as follows: 


13 Times (London), April 13. 1847. 
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Fourth Philharmonic Concert - Monday April 26. 1847 

Part I 


Sinfonia in F (No. 8) 

Duetto “Quis et homo?” Miss A Williams and Miss M. Williams 
[Stabat Mater] 

Concerto in G (Pianoforte, Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Aria, “Ah reddimi quel core,” Miss M. Williams, ( Mitrane ) 
Overture, Euryanthye 

Conductor Mr. Costa 


Beethoven 

Rossini 

Beethoven 
F. Rossi, 1686 
Weber 


Part II 

Sinfonia in A Minor (no. 3) Mendelssohn 

Duet “Come, be gay,” Miss M. Williams and Miss A. Williams Weber 

[Der Freyschutz ) 

Overture, Scherzo, Song with Chorus, Mendelssohn 

"You spotted snakes,” Miss A Williams and Miss M. Williams, 

Nottumo, March, and Finale Chorus 
[Midsummer Night’s Dream) 

Conductor, Dr. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 


Virtually every critic made some remark about the content of the 
program: 


The concert, as must be evident from its contents, 
furnishes very little matter for critical comment; 
almost all the above pieces being familiar to the 
Philharmonic audience. 14 

All that was in the second part of the Concert has been 
criticized by us over and over again. To add a word to 
the masterly analysis of the A minor symphony, from 
the pen of Mr. Macfarren...would be an act of 
presumption... 15 

This concert, though one of the best ever given by the 
Philharmonic Society, presents little subject for 
remark. With a single unimportant exception, all the 


14 John Bull (London). May 1 1847. 

*5 Musical World (London), May 1. 1847. 
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pieces had been previously performed, and are well 
known. 16 

The above selection speaks for itself. 17 

With the exception of the Morning Chronicle, all of the reviews are 
unusually short and many papers (like the Times ) just listed the 
program with little comment. 

This reviews complains about the overcrowding in the room, but 
since none of the music was unknown it hardly matters. 

if the effect of the music is somewhat sacrificed in over¬ 
crowded assemblies, the selection in this instance, 
presenting nothing remarkably new. might under 
particular circumstances well excuse it. and spare the 
pains of criticism. 18 

The object of music criticism is the composition or the musical work, 
and only gradually, and incidentally, is information about the 
performance added at the end of the review. At the very least, the 
critique of the performance is separated from the critique of the 
composition. 

Beethoven’s symphony [NO. 71 is one of the grandest 
efforts of his genius. It is truly a miracle of art and 
inspiration, from beginning to end. The 
performance.... 19 

The performance is then further broken down into its mechanical and 
its interpretive parts. By the time of Mendelssohn’s last engagement 
in London, at least one critic observed that in performances of well- 
known works criticism should offer some comment about the 
performance 

In the well-known music of the present concert, the 
Symphony of Beethoven in particular, observation is 
principally directed to the new characteristics of the 
composition under Mendelssohn's direction. 20 


1 ®Spectator (London). May 1, 1847. 

17 Athenaeum (London), May 1 1847 . This is a very short review: only 31 lines. 

Spectator (London). June 15. 1844. 

19 Musical World (London). April 15. 1848. 

29 Spectator (London), June 1. 1844. 
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It is important that what is new is what is news. This is not a 
judgment but a report of what was physical different about the sound 
of the performance under the new conductor. Still, it is an important 
moment in the history of music criticism, when critics discover that 
the object of their inquiry, namely new musical works, are being 
replaced on concert programs by a body of familiar classics, about 
which they have nothing new to say. It is only as a response to the 
codification of the musical canon, however, that music criticism turns 
from the evaluation of musical composition to the evaluation of musical 
performance which is so common today. 


Objective Criticism 

It is obvious that a terrific initial performance is a great aid to 
launching a new work into the repertoire. While critics today are 
expected to be able to separate the work from its performance, this is 
a nearly impossible task at a premiere, made possible only by a 
thorough understanding of the conventions which circumscribe the 
translation of works into performances. 21 While many works, most 
notably Beethoven’s ninth, were greeted with a less than enthusiastic 
response due to the difficulties of performance, many critics in the 
nineteenth century attempted to separate the criticism of the work 
from the criticism of the performance by not criticizing the work at 
the premiere. There is a special irony here, because (as discussed 
above) early nineteenth century criticism was criticism of the work 
and not of the performance. This is a critical, but usually ignored part 
of the reception of many works. 

For most works, a single performance (even after a rehearsal 
with the score across the lap) was not enough to establish the basis for 
a detailed review of the work. Journals like the Musical World, 
however, often featured very long articles giving an analysis of new 
works derived from the score and printed before the concert (often 
before the writer had ever heard the work). Before the Mendelssohn 


21 See my “The History of Remembered Innovation: Tradition and Its Role in 
the Relationship Between Musical Works and Their Performances.” The 
Journal of Musicology, (Spring 1993) 
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Symphony in A premiere in June of 1842, Macfarren published series 
of analytical articles on the symphony. Others (who had perhaps not 
seen the score) complained that one hearing was not enough. 

To analyze a work of such magnitude would demand 
repeated hearings, or a perusal of the score—not that 
any portion of it is unintelligible, or even obscure, on 
first hearing, but a composition of such vast 
proportions and varied details can at first leave only a 
general impression, however, delightful, on the 
memory. 22 

Henry Smart considered it “a production of the highest order” and 
did not want a score. He did, however, think that it required “a key 
or synopsis to understand its beauties properly.” 23 Others had less 
difficulty with this work. 

Chorley’s report is descriptive and while his bias is clear, he 
does not attempt a detailed analysis. 

The symphony opens with a bold and manly andante, 
in A minor. 4/4 time, calculated to excite expectation 
by the spirited dignity of its style, and the admirable 
contrast of instrumentation. Then comes the main 
allegro, in the same key. 6/8, with a subject easy, 
striking, and animated by a touch of wildness without 
extravagance which is kept up throughout the 
movement. 24 

While he clearly looked at the score, or took very careful notes, 

Chorley himself, however, is bothered by the vagueness of his prose. 

Our readers must make their best allowance for the 
vagueness of language, when called upon to describe 
products so spiritual. 25 

The Spectator (probably Holmes) compared it to the recent Molique 
symphony and found them both “cleverly disposed and arranged, 
rather than the independent, self-sustained vigor of creative genius.” 26 


^Morning Chronicle (London). June 13. 1842: Illustrated. London News June 
18, 1842. The Illustrated London News review is longer but is does contain 
the entire Morning Chronicle review. Both were written by George Hogarth. 
23 Sunday Times (London). June 19. 1842. 

24 Athenaeum ( London). June 18. 1842. 

^Athenaeum (London). June 18. 1842. 

26 Spectator (London), June 18. 1842. 
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Holmes also finds it advantageous, as do many critics, to have the 
composer conduct. 

The performance of a new Sinfonia under ordinary 
circumstances is an experiment, not only as to its 
intrinsic excellence, but as to the ability of the band to 
understand and to display it. [Yes!] Weber’s Overture to 
Der Freischutz was not understood here till it was 
conducted by Weber; and he was surprised to find that 
some striking effects had been undiscemed by a band 
who had played it more than fifty successive nights. 27 

As Wagner was continually pointing out, scores are incomplete 
documents. 

On one level, all of this is evidence of a more oral culture. Most 
of the scores of new works were not published, and if one wanted to 
preserve a work, one needed to remember it, unlike today where one 
can buy a score or a recording and put it on the shelf and forget about 
it. There are records of many prodigious musical memories including 
Mendelssohn’s: stories of people who could recall works heard only 
once long ago. While it is still a requirement for the best critics today, 
remembering the details of a work heard only once in concert many 
years ago is certainly less crucial. Critics in the nineteenth century, 
then, had to be more oral. They needed to listen and remember 
performances in order to write about them. 

On another level, however, it is curious that so much of the 
culture focuses on the written representation. Some of this can be 
expected as the century proceeds and music increasingly becomes a 
commodity. This dissertation partially documents the increasing 
sacredness of the score in the nineteenth century, but the necessity of 
the score for a critical review indicates something else. It also 
indicates, as Leon Botstein has correctly pointed out, a much higher 
standard of musical literacy . 28 While Botstein has correctly outlined 
the importance of the ability to sing at sight, he has perhaps 
underestimated the equally important skill of playing the piano. It was 
not only at the choral societies, but at home that people listened to 
music. In the nineteenth century listening to music often required 

27 Spectator (London). June 18. 1842. 

28Leon Botstein. “Listening through Reading: Musical Literacy and the 

Concert Audience." 19th Century Music. Fall 1992. 129-145. 
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playing it. Many genres, like sonatas and string quartets were written 
for private listening only and not for public forums. Virtually 
everything came out in a piano reduction. That is hardly surprising; 
the piano functioned as the primary “playback" device in the 
nineteenth century, like the phonograph later and the CD player today. 
A piano reduction was simply the most appropriate medium for 
preserving the musical work given the technology of the day. What is 
surprising is the printing of so many fullscores. What use would these 
have been? The critics, however, often put off their judgments until 
they have seen a score. This is an even more potent example of the 
importance of piano skill in musical literacy. To judge a piece of 
music required not only repeated hearings, but an examination of the 
score, perhaps even to play the piece oneself on the piano. Again, 
critical listening involves simultaneous performance and score 
reading. 

In this review of Mendelssohn’s overture zum Marchen von der 
schonen Mehisine G.W. Fink defers his detailed analysis until after he 
has either the full score or the piano reduction “in hand.” 

This overture, although alter than the three of which 
we have often spoken and are widely disseminated, was 
to have been played for the first time here shortly in an 
extra concerted had so pleased, [tense is wrong] that a 
repetition was desired. It will soon appear in full 
orchestral and (also probably as the others) in piano 
reduction scores from Breitkopf and Hartel. We will 
save our detailed analysis of the organization, until the 
time when we have the score in hand. 29 

Fink refers to having the score in hand, but as in English, the 
assumption is that having the score in hand means that you can put it 
into your hands and literally play it on the piano. Mendelssohn and 
Schumann also insisted on seeing works before they judged them. 


29 AMZ (Leipzig). December 1835, No, 50, p. 836-7. "Diese Ouverture, obgleich 
alter als die drei von uns vielfach bescprochenen und allgemein 
verbreiteten, war uns vor Kurzem in inem Extraconcerte zum ersten Male zu 
Gehor gebracht worden, und hatte so gejallen, doss ihre Wiederholung 
begehrt worden war. Sie wird ndchstens in Orchestrerstimmen und im 
Klavierauszuge. wahrscheinlich auch, wie die ubrigen, in Partitur bei 
Breitkopf u. Hartel erscheinen. Wir versparen daher unsere ausjuhrlichere 
Darlegung des Wesens derselben. bis zurZeit, wo wir sie in den Handen 
haben werden." 
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Even if not to play the score, having it in hand was an essential part of 
the new style of criticism which analyzed the form. E.T.A. Hoffmann’s 
Beethoven reviews incorporate an appreciation of the inner structure 
of these pieces that was new. Hoffman wrote that “only an intensive 
examination of the inner structure of Beethoven’s music [will show us] 
the Master’s self-possession .” 30 Hoffman also made it a principle to 
never discuss a work without having seen the score, and pushed for 
publication of Beethoven’s work so that people could study them in 
that form. 

Later in the century, as more passive listening became the norm, 
scores continued to be published and even purchased by amateurs. 
Even people who cannot read music, or more importantly who can 
neither sight-sing nor play the piano, still buy scores of their favorite 
orchestral compositions. This is a separate category of listening, for 
these people can only watch as the music goes by. (That people still 
do this today was confirmed to me by my students in an adult 
education course on Wagner’s Ring I taught at Stanford University. 

The miniature scores with the arrows pointing out the essential 
melodies (and which are too small to play from) offer evidence that 
this has been going on for some time.) 

There is also an idealist bias, similar to the positivist bias which 
is only now fading from musicology, that sees performance as 
something ephemeral, transitory and impossible to study while 
composition is something lasting and solid which can be approached 
again and again like a scientist’s experiment. Davison writes that 

posterity decides whether what the composer has 
bequeathed us is worth preserving, while the tribunal 
before which the player appears can only adjudge him 
an ephemeral celebrity—since when his fingers are 
cold, he plays no more, and all that he leaves behind 
him is his name. 31 

Without recordings he is right; the only part of the criticism that is 
reproducible is that of the work itself. 


SOHoflman. Complete Works-, Cited from Kropfinger, 51. 

3! Musical World (London), February 6. 1858. Also reprint in Davison. 456. 
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Joachim Debut 

On May 27, 1844 Mendelssohn conducted the Philharmonic in 
the Beethoven Symphony No. 4 and what would become the universally 
acclaimed (note that critics do sometimes get it right the first time) 

London debut of the 13 year-old Joseph Joachim playing the 
Beethoven violin concerto. Despite a tremendous performance by a 
boy of a well-known work, most of the reviews focus the greatest 
proportion of their review on the new music, which included 
Mendelssohn’s incidental music to a Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

They can, of course, hardly help but comment on Joachim’s talent, 
but even here the reviews focus on his composition of the cadenzas. 

Chorley in the Athenaeum actually mentions Joachim’s 
“reading” but quickly moves on like the rest 

Then came Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by Herr 
Joachim, and, what is more, played with. It was given, 
too. by memory, with a thorough understanding of the 
author, and command of his instrument. Nothing 
could be firmer, more sensible, or more sensitive, than 
the reading of the composition; yet this, when read is 
anything rather than gracious to execute: while to 
prove past doubt that it is not a mere book-knowledge 
of music which he possesses. Herr Joachim introduced 
a pair of cadences into the blank spaces left according 
to old concerto fashion, which will be long talked of, as 
marvels of musician-like skill and young invention. 32 


Amazing that execution is considered mere book-knowledge, while 
today we would call it the exact opposite: execution is practical 
knowledge, while composition is book-knowledge. Chorley, however, 
moves on quickly. “We have now to speak of Dr. Mendelssohn’s music 
to the Midsummer Night’s Dream..." 33 and he does to a greater length 
then the first portion of the article. Like most of the critics Chorley 
also mentions the difficulty of moving selections from Spohr’s opera 
Faust onto the concert stage, “the following duet, from the same opera 
is heavy; and as a concert piece, the quintet and chorus is still 
heavier.” 34 

In the Spectator we read that 


^Athenaeum (London), June 1. 1844. 
33 Ibid. 

34 Ibid. 
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the Concerto for the evening stood justly alone. The 
boy Joachim from thirteen to fourteen years old. has 
obtained on his instrument the firmness, certainty, 
and command, and above all the style of an artist of 
five and thirty...Joachim is not only an experienced 
concerto-player—he played the whole of Beethoven’s 
Concerto from memory, with the utmost self- 
possession—but a composer. The Paganinian cadences 
he produced were of a first-rate description, and are 
said to be his own: which some will hardly go the length 
of believing. However, with such an insight into 
composition as these clever effusions displayed, he 
cannot be long setting skepticism at rest by some 
production entirely his own. 35 

It is 1844 and the reviewer separates the activities of performing and 
composition. While only a generation earlier a player was expected to 
play not only his own cadenzas, but his own concerto, performance 
and composition have already become separate specialties. The 
assumption here is not that a cadenza is an improvised part of a 
performance, but part of a separate discipline and we eagerly await 
other independent compositions. The critics were wrong about this, 
as Joachim did not turn out to be a composer of any great merit, but 
rather went on to be one of the greatest performer specialists of his 
day. At least to these critics, however, composition remained the 
higher calling. 

Davison had vague general praise for Joachim, but immediately 
related it to the then common cliche that the concerto was ill suited 
as a concerto for the display of the soloist. 

Joachim's rendering of Beethoven’s concerto was 
astonishing. Not only was it astonishing as coming 
from a comparative child, but astonishing as a violin 
performance, no matter from whom proceeding. The 
greatest of violinists hold this concerto in awe. It is. we 
must own. not adapted to display advantageously the 
powers of the instrument—though a composition of 
great distinction, the first movement being in 
Beethoven’s highest manner. 36 


^Spectator (London), June 1. 1844. 
Musical World (London). May 30. 1844. 
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Although Davison has very little to say about the concerto, it being 
already familiar to the public, he too comments on the composition of 
the cadenzas. 

...and the two cadences introduced by the young player 
were not only tremendous executive feats, but 
ingeniously composed-consisting wholly of excellent 
and musician-like workings of phrases and passages 
from the concerto. 37 

His review for the Times is similarly constructed. It begins with 
several nods to the greatness of the work. 

Beethoven’s violin concerto, which belongs to the class 
of symphonies, so grand and varied in its design, was 
played by young Joachim...” 38 

A rare moment follows when Davison gives some particulars of the 
execution. 


Joachim has contrived to throw all this aside [the 
cliche difficulties of the concerto] and by his clear and 
distinct articulation, his perfect intonation, and a 
conception of his subject which denotes almost a mind 
kindred with that of the composer, has produced a 
perfect whole, and so blended the solo instrument with 
the rest of the composition as to present this great 
masterpiece with the effect which the author intended. 

The piece is one of these of which Beethoven 
himself... 39 

Davison continues here with details about the quality of the piece and 
then finally moves to Joachim as composer. 

He appeared himself as a composer also, having 
constructed two beautiful cadences, one for the first and 
the other for the last movement into which he has 
infused the spirit of the author; has varied while he 
adopted his subjects, introducing into them still greater 
difficulties of execution, yet never deviating from the 
main design. Many will hardly believe that Joachim 
could himself have written these cadences, but of the 
fact there is. we believe, no doubt: no other hand has 
touched them. 40 


3?Musical World (London). May 30. 1844. 
28 Times (London), May 28, 1844. 
^Times (London), May 28. 1844. 
40 T&nes (London). May 28, 1844. 
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The Illustrated London News goes as far as to compare the 
composer of the cadenzas to the composer of the concerto. 

His tone is of the purest cantabile character—his 
execution is most marvelous, and at the same time 
unembarrassed—his style is chaste, but deeply 
impassioned at moments, and his deportment that as a 
conscious, but modest genius!...On Monday last its 
performance was an eloquent vindication of the 
master-spirit who imagined it, and we fearlessly add, 
that in the cadences, composed by the youth himself, 
there was as much genius exhibited as in the subject 
which gave birth to them. 41 

Like everyone else, the Illustrated London News mentions that 
Joachim plays from memory, a rare and awesome feat for the time. 
Smart says it this way. 

It was not a dexterous display of his bow hand or four 
digits, but as Ernst exclaimed, the mind the head, the 
heart, were all employed to render the performance one 
of the finest that was ever witnessed. In the first and 
last movements. Joachim introduced cadenzas of his 
own. which corresponded most strictly with the 
character of the composition. 42 

The only review not to mention the composition of the cadenzas is in 
the Morning Chronicle. This review is more specific about the 
techniques used and provides an interesting bit of information on 
performance practice. 

He has every quality of a great performer; a full rich, 
vocal tone; a rapidity of bow and finger which no 
difficulties can embarrass; great force and vigour, 
united to the utmost delicacy of taste; and much feeling 
and expression. He does not belong to the Paganini 
school, and executes the utmost difficulties in the 
highest regions of the scale, without even having 
recourse (or at least very rarely) to the use of 
harmonics. 43 

Graf is right. These Victorian critics do have a reluctance to engage in 
modem flowery appraisals of performances. Instead they search for 
objective information to relay to their readers. Throughout the first 


41 Illustrated London News June 1. 1844. 
^Sunday Times (London). June 2. 1844. 

43 Morning Chronicle (London), May 28. 1844. 
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half of the centuiy, composition was thought to be the more objective 
component of music. 

There is also, in this period, a separation of the review of the 
work from the review of the performance, but a recognition of the 
difference between technical skill and interpretation. 

Not only did he evince the perfection of mechanical 
skill, but also the most poetic and beautiful reading. 44 

In a Spectator review quoted above, the reviewer made the caveat that 
in a piece of well-known music, our attention should be drawn to the 
new characteristics of the composition “under the conductor’s 
direction.” 45 He also separates the judgment of the “correct and 
careful entry of the instruments” and unqualified improvement from 
“whether in the tempo of his allegros he is not sometimes too 
impetuous, is a question among musicians.” 46 


Ideal Concert 

Another indication of the critic’s discomfort with criticizing 
performers is the constant criticism of the Society for not playing 
more new works. While the native talent group wants more English 
music and less German music, even Davison, the most pro-English of 
them all, finds it unbelievable that one of Mozart’s seven (known at 
that time) symphonies could have gone unnoticed by the directors for 
so long. 47 Concerts of familiar works not only draw short reviews, 
but often the scorn of the critics. Here Hogarth writes that 

this circumstance, however, [all of the pieces being 
familiarl did not prevent it from being an excellent 
concert. 48 

By this time the more familiar pieces are beginning to receive at least 
some comment on their performance. Several of the critics 
distinguish between the familiar pieces which do not need criticism 


44 Sunday Times (London). May 30. 1852. 
48 Spectator (London). June 1. 1844. 
^Spectator (London). June 1. 1844. 

47 Times (London). April 13. 1847. 

48 John Bull (London). May 1, 1847. 
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and the “novelty” pieces which need review. In these cases there is 
always a clear distinction drawn between the criticism of the 
composition and the criticism of the performance. This is 
demonstrated in a review of Berlioz’s first night with the New 
Philharmonic. 

The pieces already familiar to the public were. Mozart’s 
famous symphony in C. known by the name of Jupiter, 

Weber’s overture to Oberon, and Rossini’s overture to 
Guillaume Tell. All of them were executed in a manner 
which showed the excellence of the band and the ability 
of the conductor. Of the novelties... 49 

The rest of the review (30 lines) concerns itself with criticism of the 
works. 


Of Mendelssohn’s symphony (in A)...we have so often 
spoken that nothing remains but to reiterate our 
conviction that it is one of the most imaginative and 
magnificent works ever composed for the 
orchestra...The performance was beyond praise... 50 

Of the same performance Henry Smart writes: 

In Mendelssohn’s symphony, of which we have so 
frequently spoken in terms of admiration which it 
must excite, an admirable opportunity was offered to 
the orchestra for the display of that power, precision 
and ease for which it is remarkable. The manner in 
which it was conducted proved to us that Hector Berlioz 
is one of the greatest conductors whom we have ever 
seen wield the baton. 51 

Like most of the critics he distinguishes between Berlioz’s qualities as 
a conductor and his qualities as a composer. (Note also that they 
recognize the difficulty of separating the judgment of a new work from 
its performance on a first hearing, a distinction about which Berlioz 
was also explicit.) 

According to Chorley the ideal concert contains a “a sensible 
mixture of unknown with known music. 52 The critics complain when 
the programs feature only old favorites as it gives them nothing to do. 


49 John Bull (London). March 27. 1852 
59 Times (London), May 28. 1852. 

51 Sunday Times (London). May 30. 1852. 
52 Athenaeum (London). July 3. 1852. 
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Comparisons 

There is also a desire to avoid direct comparisons between 
performances and performers. Despite the “remarkable event of Costa 
conducting the first part, and Mendelssohn the second act,” 53 at the 
Philharmonic on April 26, 1847, no critic attempts a comparison. 

The exception is Grtineison who writes only that 

the coalition of two such eminent artists as 
Mendelssohn and Costa in the direction of the 
Philharmonic will be one of the brightest pages in the 
history of the Society. 54 

Davison even admits that he finds that “comparisons are odorous.” 55 
(This last comparison might also be considered as evidence (albeit 
fairly weak evidence) that there was little or no incompatibility 
between Costa’s and Mendelssohn’s conducting styles , i.e. that it was 
through Costa that Mendelssohn’s performance practice became 
“traditional” at the Philharmonic and it was this tradition which 
Wagner encountered there in 1855. See appendix 2 for more.) 

A similar circumstance occurred in 1852 when Joachim (still 
only 21 years old) played the Mendelssohn violin concerto at the 
Philharmonic three days after Signor Sivori had performed the same 
concerto with Berlioz and the New Philharmonic. Unlike before, the 
same piece was being performed within a few days and both violinists 
were known for their excellence. Comparison seemed unavoidable 
this time, but there was still a tremendous reluctance to evaluate one 
over the other and several critics still managed to avoid this first 
opportunity for comparative criticism altogether. Hogarth lists only 
the program for the Philharmonic concert of that week and makes no 
mention at all of the New Philharmonic concert two days earlier. 
Likewise, Heruy Smart reviews only Sivori’s performance (which he 
likes) and makes no reference to Joachim’s. The Illustrated. London 
News critic (either Hogarth or Gruneison) merely publishes the two 
reviews separately and makes no reference one to the other. 

^3 illustrated London News May 1. 1847. 

54 Morning Chonicle (London). April 27. 1847. 

^Musical World (London), May 1. 1847. 
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Sivori’s playing won the highest admiration of the 
immense auditory and his colleagues in the orchestra. 

It was one of the most finished, graceful, and elegant 
interpretations that have ever been heard of this superb 
concerto; and it was justly predicted in the programme 
that the distinguished violinist would combine "the 
purity of tone of the Italian, the sentiment of the 
German, and the brilliancy of the French schools of 
violin playing." 56 

Unlike the German bias in composition, there seem to be well defined 
differences in the French, German and Italian school of playing that 
are not hierarchical. Of Joachim’s playing at the Philharmonic he 
writes of the “grand and intellectual style” and of 

his purity of tone and perfection of passage playing 
quite electrified the assembly, the andante was 
deliciously given, and the allegro finale rattled off at 
the most prodigious pace ever yet taken by any 
violinist. It is asserted that this was Mendelssohn’s 
own reading of the movement...and it may be doubted 
whether distinctness was not in some degree sacrificed 
to Joachim’s express bowing and fingering, marvelous 
as it was. 57 

Gruneison, in the Morning Chronicle, at least has the guts to compare 
the two. 


The concerto for the violin, the only one Mendelssohn 
ever wrote, had been played on Friday by M. Sivori at 
Exeter Hall, and a good deal of natural curiosity existed 
last evening to compare the Teuton reading of the work 
with the Italian. And in almost every respect 
Joachim’s idea and executive tendencies differed from 
those of Sivori. The reading and the rendering of each 
were masterly, but taken from different points of view, 
and evidently inspired by different instincts of art. 
Sivori’s execution was more perfectly neat, his 
brilliant staccato manipulation more adroitly and 
crisply furnished, and perhaps his tones were sweeter, 
particularly in the very high notes, than those of the 
Prague violinist. But Herr Joachim has the advantage 
in breadth and sweep, and meaning of style. He gives 
the composition with more energy and more sentiment 
than his rival, and thus produces more quiet sensation 
in his slow and cantabile passages, while Sivori’s great 
triumph is the finale, which is from beginning to end 
one blaze of executive brilliancy, and one tangle of 
executive difficulty. Both performances were masterly. 


^Illustrated London News June 5. 1852. 
57 Illustrated London News June 5. 1952. 
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each in its way~we may add. in every way; and we shall 
certainty not be the arbiters to decide between them. 58 


One wonders who should be then. This review raises all sorts of 
interesting questions which cannot be answered at this time. It seems 
very possible that the Germans and the Italians had begun to form 
different playing styles and one wonders if this is a forerunner of the 
Toscanini and Furtwangler distinction in this century or just a 
forerunner of the rhetoric. What does Gruneison mean by Joachim 
having more “breadth, and sweep and meaning of style?” This 
certainly became a hallmark of critical response to German conductors 
if not an actual hallmark of their style. 

The Spectator critic, either Edward Taylor or Hogarth, is only 
slightly more critical. 

The same concerto was played by Sivori last week at the 
concert of the New Philharmonic, and those who heard 
both performances found it interesting to compare 
them. They were different, and yet the balance of 
excellence probably lay pretty even between them. 

Joachim showed more physical power; his tone is of 
surpassing volume; his accent and emphasis are 
stronger than Sivori’s, and in passages of great force 
and energy he has the advantage. But in exquisite 
purity and vocal quality of tone, and in the Italian 
grace and roundness of his cantabile phrases, we would 
be inclined to give the palm to Sivori. In mastery of the 
instrument they may be said to be on a par both of 
them having carried executive skill as far as it has ever 
been carried by anybody. Paganini excepted. 59 

Davison too maintains his “comparisons are onerous” stance. He 
writes an admiring review of Sivori on May 28th: “a more imposing 
display of executive skill as seldom been listened to, and a more 
decided and well-merited success has rarely been obtained.” 60 He 
follows it with an admiring review of Joachim. 

When Mendelssohn lived, and Joseph Joachim was a 
mere boy [now 21]. he used to say that no other artist 
could perform this concerto as he himself had 
imagined it. Since the death of Mendelssohn, however, 
some of the greatest violinists have essayed it in public. 


58 Morning Chonicle (London). June 1. 1852. 
59 Spectator (London). June 5. 1852. 

GOTimes (London). May 28. 1852. 
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among the rest Ernst, Sivori, and Sianton. The 
deserved success of Signor Sivori on Friday night, at 
the New Philharmonic Society, rendered Herr 
Joachim’s task the more difficult. His triumph, 
nevertheless, was complete. A grander, a more 
finished, and altogether a more artistic performance 
we have never listened to. We shall not attempt a 
comparison between Herr Joachim and Signor Sivori; 
it would be invidious, out of place and injust to both. 61 

And yet these same critics are always drawing distinctions between 
the music of Mozart and Haydn or between Berlioz and Mendelssohn. 
(Just like modem musicologists they distinguish between the 
objective comparisons of compositional style and the subjective 
comparisons of performance style.) Davison, however, does continue. 

One feature of Herr Joachim's performance, however, 
must be specialized—viz., the extreme rapidity with 
which he played the last movement, which, it should be 
added, was in consonance with Mendelssohn’s own 
views, as frequently disclosed by himself. [This seems 
to refer only to Mendelssohn’s general preference for 
fast tempos.] In the midst of this the neatness and 
decision of the execution were never once endangered; 
no mechanism could be more faultless: while fire and 
expression gave life and vigorous character to the 
whole. 62 

This is the background for the comparisons between Mendelssohn, 
Berlioz and Wagner, and especially those between Berlioz and Wagner 
when there conducted in London within days of each other. 

This reluctance to criticize and to make comparisons betrays a 
Kantian influence to avoid matters of “taste.” “Each interprets after 
his own fashion” writes Davison. 63 While the judgment of musical 
works results in knowledge, preference in interpretation is merely 
opinion and not true aesthetic judgment. 


Praise 

While Nicholas Slonimsky would like us to believe that the 
critics were all nasty pedantic men who found only fault, the 
incredible use of superlatives would seem to belay that notion. 


Imes (London). June 1. 1852. 

62 Times (London). June 1, 1852. 

63 Musical World (London). February 6, 1858. Also reprinted in Davison. 456. 
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A grander, a more finished, and altogether a more 
artistic performance we have never listened to. 64 

The rendering of the work was perfect. 65 

The whole piece has probably never been heard to equal 
advantage in this country. 66 

Writing about the same concert, Chorley added that “the passion of 
the work was indicated to a degree never before heard." 67 The 
superlatives are so ubiquitous that a review which only claims that the 
performance was “one of the finest to which we have ever listened.” 68 
seems a little insincere and lukewarm. 

This is not uncommon in English criticism; it is often not 
critical enough. First, as I have shown there is a systemic bias against 
criticizing performances in favor of criticizing works. Second there is 
a tendency to simply dismiss the performance with some 
magnanimous praise or biting invective. 

This incredible use of superlatives might also relate to a rapid 
rise in standards in performance, i.e. it might actually be true. The 
phrase “the best performance ever” occurs simply too often to be just 
coincidence. In fact, it is part of Chorley’s definition of a perfect 
concert, the music should be “executed so as to distance all 
competition” 69 which would by definition be the best performance to 
date. It is routine for a performance to be the best performance yet: 
“The Eroica Symphony probably never went so well in England.” 70 

While today to say that something was the best performance ever 
given of a work would be spectacular praise. In 1835, however, most 
performances still contained hordes of wrong notes and miss-cues. It 
is possible that this phrase merely represents that this was the first 
performance of this symphony to proceed without major mishap. 

Even Mendelssohn, speaking of his premiere in Leipzig complained 

64 Times (London). June 1. 1852. 

65 Morning Chordcle (London). June 1. 1852. 

66 Times (London). June 11. 1844. 

67 Athenaeum (London). June 15, 1844. 

6 ®Sunday Times (London). May 30. 1852 . 

69 Athenaeum (London), July 3. 1852. 

7 ®Athenaeum (London). July 3, 1844. 
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that one rehearsal was not enough and that “the music was 
occasionally shaky.” 71 

When the critic of Spectator comments on the “new 
characteristics of the composition under Mendelssohn’s direction,” 
he is specifically referring to “the correct and careful entry of the 
instruments in their respective solos” and not a new interpretation. 72 
Also writing about the progress made under Mendelssohn at this 
concert, Chorley writes: 

But such general advance makes the details which hang 
behind seem doubly defective. We shall soon be able to 
lay the finger on particular instrument, whose 
slovenliness was unperceived, in the days when all 
were slovenly. 73 

Reviews often contain the entire performance history of the 
piece being reviewed in London and in 1850 there are still many 
critics who heard all of those performances. A good example is the 
history of Beethoven’s ninth which is cited by Davison every time he 
writes a review of it. It must be said, however, that he rewrites his 
judgments of past performances. A demonstrated in appendix 2, 
Davison (and to be fair everyone else) thought that Moscheles’ and 
Costa’s performance of the Beethoven ninth were the best 
performances to date and perhaps they were; the standards were 
certainly improving. When the critics finally heard Berlioz conduct 
this symphony, they really had to revise their earlier positions. 


The Critics 

The nineteenth century critics, and especially the British 
critics, have been considered too literary and unreliable because they 
lack the requisite qualifications in the musical arts to make valid 
musical judgments. Joseph Bennett says that Glover, for example, was 
an amateur. 


71 Letter to his family. October 6 1835 Lampadius/1887. 216. 
^Spectator (London). June 1. 1844. 

73 Atheneeum (London), June 1. 1844. 
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had made music a study, although that course was then, 
no more than now. regarded as essential to occupancy 
of the critic’s chair. 74 

Many of the critics listed below did in fact enter journalism or 
literature before they began to write music criticism (as is still 
common today), but that alone should not disqualify them from the 
ability to write insightful musical criticism; criticism is, after all, a 
literary genre. What is more important, is that with very few 
exceptions, this stereotype is not true. The best London critics of this 
period had both training and musical ability. While it is true that then, 
as today, many critics had neither musical training nor ability, there 
were enough people employed as music critics for a sizable number of 
good ones to rise to the top. Most in fact were remembered as 
musicians first and as critics second. (A quick check in the New 
Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians will demonstrate that many 
are listed for their musical accomplishments with little or no mention 
of ever writing for a periodical. (This is part of the problem is 
deciphering which critics wrote for which papers.) Henry Smart, for 
example is listed as an organist and composer with only the briefest 
mention that he was a critic for the Atlas while being the organist of 
St. Philip’s Church and a music teacher. There is no mention of the 
fact that he became the principal music critic of the Sunday Times 
from 1838?-64. 75 

Oddly enough, Grafs argument for the poverty of English music 
criticism in the middle of the century is the technical expertise of its 
practitioners. In his opinion, the most interesting English music 
critic is Ernest Newman who not uncoincidentally, for Graf, is 
contemporaneous with the resurgence of English music at the end of 
the century “after a long period of stagnation.” 76 Real music criticism 
for him, in the form of Newman, is literary and supersedes 

the dry solidity of the experts by imagination, 
brilliance, and virtuosity of style. His writing is 
colorful, and combines scholarly solidity with 


74 Bennett, 19. 

7 $The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie 
(London. 1980). vol XII. p. 389. 

76 Graf. 292. 
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liveliness; he has wit, ideas, ease, and a happy mixture 
of common sense and extravagance. 77 

This research has shown, however, that the knowledge and expertise 
of the London critics was highly varied, and that while many critics 
were only literary journalists who enjoyed music, most were highly 
trained musicians. Ironically, the very kind of “learned expert” 
which Graf finds uninteresting, like Friedrich Niecks (a professor of 
music at Edinburgh University) Henry Chorley, James Davison, and 
Francis Hueffer, I find the are the most reliable because of their 
expertise. 

In additional to establishing the credentials of the critics, the 
reliability of the reports is also determined by who wrote it and for 
what purpose. The following section presents both the musical 
background and the ideological alliances of the various critics. 

Early Critics 

Richard Mackenzie Bacon 

Richard Mackenzie Bacon (1776-1844) came from a publishing 
family. He began contributing music criticism to the Norwich 
Mercury, a paper he would later inherit in 1793. From 1818 to 1828 
he ran and edited the Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review. While 
he also wrote most of the articles, he was assisted by his daughters 
Louisa Mary (who is credited with the initials L.M.B and Mary Anne. 78 

The extent of his musical training is unknown but he did publish 
two books on singing: The Grace Book, or Guide to the Science and 
Practice of Vocal Ornament (London ca. 1921) and Elements of Vocal 
Science; being a philosophical inquiry into some principles of singing 
(London, ca. 1824). 


William Ayrton 


77 Graf. 292. 

7 8see Richard Kitson. “Introduction." to the RIPM index for the Quaterly 
Musical Magazine and Review. 
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William Ayrton (1777-1858) was an organist, music director of 
the King’s Theatre and became one of the founders and first music 
directors of the London Philharmonic Society in 1813. In that same 
year (and until 1826) he edited and wrote most of the articles for the 
entire run (1823-33) of The Harmonicon . He then edited The Musical 
Library from 1834 to 1837. His final post was writing reviews of the 
Philharmonic and the Concerts of Ancient Music for The Examiner 
from 1837 to 1851. 

While we know that Ayrton wrote most of the articles in The 
Harmonicon, very few are signed and the pseudonyms which do 
appear: “Clio,” “Fayolle,” and “Veritas,” have not been identified. 

William Henry Holmes 

William Henry Holmes (1812-1885) (no relation to Edward 
Holmes (1797-1859) was a pianist and a composer, who entered the 
Royal Academy of Music in its first year and later joined the staff. He 
was known as the “Father of the Academy” and taught Stemdale 
Bennett, Davison and the Macfarren brothers among others. He 
performed as a piano soloist at the Philharmonic. Davison mentions as 
a critic, but it is as yet unclear for which papers he wrote. 

J.W. Davison 

The critics from the middle of the century, and indeed until 
1889, can be divided into two groups: those under the influence of 
James William Davison (1813-85) and those who were not. From 
1846-79 Davison was the only music critic for the most powerful of 
the papers, the Times. He also spent over forty years (1844-85) as 
editor of the Musical World, which was founded by Charles Cowden 
Clarke in 1836. Davison also contributed to the Saturday Review, Pall 
Mall Gazette and Graphic and earlier in life he founded and edited the 
short-lived Musical Examiner (1842-44). He had written for a number 
of other journals including the Musical Magazine from 1835 (using the 
penname Arthur Pendragon). While most of Davison’s articles are 
unsigned the attribution of authorship is fairly easy. For 32 years, he 
was the only critic at the Times and he usually gave himself the most 
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prominent space in the Musical World. 79 Given his importance a more 
detailed description of his background is both possible and necessary. 

Education 

His mother was his first piano teacher, followed by William 
Henry Holmes, who took over when Davison was 18. Holmes advised 
him to take harmony lessons with another of his pupils, George 
Macfarren, who together with Stemdale Bennett would make Davison 
a life-long friend. 80 He also had a strong general education and 
theology and philosophy were consuming interests for a while. That, 
however, appears to be the extent of his training, and while he did 
begin to compose, he was, compared to his friends Bennett and 
Macfarren, relatively self-taught. He apparently wrote vocal music, and 
according to Henry Davison, several instrumental overtures. James 
Davison, himself, apparently destroyed most of it. 81 He also edited 
several collections of piano music and vocal albums (including a 
periodical collection of songs “British Vocal Album” with new songs 
by Macfarren, Smart and Davison.) 82 He also published his own songs 
and arrangements of classical masterpieces as piano duets. 

Most of his fellow critics, therefore, surpassed him in training, 
ability and knowledge. While Davison had little knowledge of music 
earlier than Bach or Handel, however, it is clear that he used scores in 
his many analytical papers. 83 In his article on a Spohr symphony he 
begins 

I have heard this symphony three different times: Viz., 
at its first trial in this country by the Philharmonic 
and...l have never seen a score of it—nor any printed or 
manuscript edition—consequently my remarks must 
wholly relate to its poetical merits, and 1 shall defer all 
technical notice to some future period, when 1 trust to 
have an opportunity of perusing it carefully. 84 


79See Charles Reid’s explanation of the Muttonions in The Music Monster: A 
Biography of James William Davison, Music Critic of The Times of London 
1846-78. (London: Quartet Books. 1984). p. 97-99. 

8 ®Davison, 8. 

81 Reid. 16-18. 

82 Davison. 36. 

88 Davison, 70. 

84 Musical World (London). June 30, 1842; Davison. 368. 
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Later he admits that Macfarren is far more concerned with prereading 
a score then he is. 

My apprehension of music is purely impressional— I 
feel myself capable of judging correctly of its general 
effect, for its fitness for a stated purpose...but the 
absolute machinery of which it is composed, the hidden 
springs which quicken it into life, altogether elude my 
perception, until I have made acquaintance with it 
upon paper. 85 

Joseph Bennett describes Davison as a little careless as to dress, 
with wild hair and “shrewd and kindly gray eyes.” 86 Bennett also 
describes Davison’s very quaint and curious intellect and upon 
becoming the sub-editor of the Musical World he wrote: 

Well knowing my editor. I was prepared for duties 
vaguely defined, and even intermittent; for a general 
absence of law and order, and a good deal of haphazard 
editing. I found this, and so much more that I 
sometimes wondered how the paper managed to come 
out at all. 87 


On The New School 

Davison had strong opinions. He believed that music was based 
on natural and eternal laws, and that the expression of ideas required 
knowledge of these laws. He supported study of both theory and 
practice, while acknowledging that having something to say and being 
able to say it, were not always to be found in the same composer, only 
those with both were truly great artists. 88 In this, as in everything 
Mendelssohn was his model. 

Davison first met Mendelssohn in 1836, when Davison and 
Stemdale Bennett journeyed to Dusseldorf for the Lower-Rhine Music 
Festival which Mendelssohn was conducting. From that moment on, 
Mendelssohn could do no wrong. Except for Mendelssohn and his 
favorite English composers, Davison would argue that the new music 
was a failure. He called Chopin “a morbidly sentimental flea,” Berlioz 


85 lbid. 

86 Bennett, 22. 
87 Bennett, 222. 
88 Davison, 71. 
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“a vulgarian, a lunatic,” Verdi “a maker of wretched music for mobs 
and Wagner “patchy, puerile and poisonous.” Schumann, Liszt and 
Tchaikovsky were almost entirely dismissed. 89 To be fair these were 
Davison’s most extreme statements and he modified or changed many 
of these pronouncements later in life. In fact, the contradictions 
prove difficult to explain. Why, for instance, after calling Chopin a” a 
maker of sickly melodies” in 1841 would he turn around and two 
years later write a 10,000 word Essay on the Works of Frederic 
Chopin, which calls him “the most accomplished pianoforte composer 
that ever existed.” 90 

His opinion of Berlioz’s music also changed quite radically after 
they met and became friends and especially after Davison heard 
Berlioz’s praise of Mendelssohn. (Reid is not convinced that Davison 
ever changed his opinion of Berlioz, but Reid deals only with Berlioz’s 
music and not with his conducting. Berlioz, as we have seen, had a 
conducting style similar to Mendelssohn’s so Davison’s praise of that is 
less surprising and presents no conflict.) 

Wagner he regarded as subversive of the principles handed down 
by the great masters (Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Spohr and Mendelssohn. Davison did, however, go to 
Bayreauth. 

Davison always wanted to be fair and let the other side have its 
say (usually in order to hang themselves). The Musical World 
published translations of works by both Wagner and Schumann. In 
November, 1853, five months before its appearance at the New 
Philharmonic, Wagner’s synopsis of the Tannhauser overture 
appeared. In 1855 and 1856 (Wagner conducted in London in 1855) a 
literal translation of the Lohengrin libretto appeared as well as 
substantial excerpts from Oper und Drama. 

While Davison never hesitated in his admiration for Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, Davison probably made more 
misjudgments than any critic in history and had the nerve to be 

89 Reid, 3. 

"Henry Davison argues that the praise is satirical, and Charles Reid (p. 26-27) 
suggests that Davison lied because his publisher had just brought forth 
several volumes of Davison's arrangements of Chopin's works listed in the 
article. 
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vociferous and plentiful in his abuse. Like Wagner, his opinions 
carried some weight and his opinion of Chopin as an overly 
sentimental drawing room composer carried into this century. 


Virtuosi 

Macfarren, Smart and Davison were all opposed to the musical 
acrobatics of the popular virtuosi and this opposition earned them 
some notoriety early in their careers. On Monday, June 13 1842, the 
Philharmonic debuted Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor, for which 
Macfarren had written an analysis the previous week. After 
Mendelssohn had left the conductors desk, Sigismund Thalberg came 
to the platform and performed his fantasia on “La Sonnambula.” 
Thalberg represented all that was bad in art to this group of young 
Englishmen: he was a foreigner and he made his money as a musical 
acrobat. When his fantasia was encored Macfarren and Davison hissed 
so vigorously, that they drew the scorn of Charles Lamb Kenney, then 
at the Times, and several other critics. Even the sympathetic Smart 
called attention to this indiscretion. 91 

Thalberg played twice, and in a manner that elicited 
from the audience rapturous and most hearty applause: 
but two young musicians were indiscreet enough to hiss 
when he was encored in his second display. 92 

Chorley, however, was the hardest on the young enthusiasts. 

This brings us to the blot on the Concert, which was the 
treatment to which M. Thalberg, who played twice, was 
subjected. His execution in the second act so captivated 
the audience the audience as to create a general call for 
something more: upon which two of three individuals 
distinguished themselves by raising an opposition, in 
the style of Astley’s. To the arbiters of the bear- 
garden[sic] we leave the apportionment of the several 
amounts of bad feeling and vulgarity which made up 
this disgraceful manifestation. It is hoped, for the 
credit of the profession, that the dissentients were not 
English musicians—artists they could not have been. 93 


Davison. 41-42. 

^Sunday Times (London), June 19. 1842. 
^Athenaeum (London), June 18. 1842 
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Hogarth said nothing about it in the Illustrated London News or in the 
Morning Chronicle, but in the Spectator he wrote that 

Thalberg is capable of something much better than 
these musical feats; and in a society formed for the 
cultivation of classical music, he should have evinced 
the will to aid its professed object. Many auditors, we 
have no doubt, felt~a few expressed then- 
disapprobation. 94 

Chorley reports that when Davison appeared at the next Saturday 
rehearsal, he was hissed by the orchestra. 

Saturday last was a stormy day for music. In the 
morning, a manifestation took place at the 
Philharmonic rehearsal, to which we are bound to 
advert, having denounced the offense against good taste 
at a former concert, which gave rise to it. On the 
appearance of one of the hissers of Thalberg, he was 
received by the whole orchestra, according to 
preconcerted arrangement, after the vulgar fashion of 
his own proceeding. Nothing can be worse than this. 

Billingsgate for Billingsgate is the resource of fish¬ 
wives. 9 ^ 

When Davison had the opportunity, he put his feelings in print 
directly. Davison is an example of how strong the influence of German 
idealism and especially of Kant’s aesthetics were on the Victorians 
(especially the distinction between Innerlichkeil and AvJSerlichkeit). 

In an essay for the Musical World on virtuosi Davison writes: 

It will be readily conceived that in music, as in every 
other art, there are two paths to success—the one. showy 
and superficial, open to ordinary labourers; the other, 
less immediately attractive, because more arduous to 
follow, and only accessible to those who unite 
perseverance and self-denial to uncommon natural 
capacity..-For one who prefers the second and nobler 
path, one hundred are impelled to choose the 
meaner...But the space that divides the two is as wide as 
that which separates the poetical from ordinary 
nature, the enthusiast fro the realist, the artists who 
forgets himself in the pursuit of a worthy object from 
the one who believing only in himself, can conceive no 
worthier pursuit than the gratification of his 
particular ego. 96 


94 Spectator (London). June 18. 1844. 

95 Athenaeum (London). July 2. 1842. 

Musical World (London). February 6. 1858; Davison. 456. 
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Davison clearly distinguishes between the genuine musical objects 
which composers create, and performers execute, and the musical 
“acrobats” and “ticklers” who excite only the flesh. 

Surely the pianoforte was intended for better uses than 
to be thrashed and belaboured, until the wooden frame¬ 
work cracks. Surely all good music was not written 
only to be consigned to oblivion? Let there be 
“virtuosity” if you please: but let there also be music. 

“Virtuosity" is not essentially musical: for the most 
part, indeed, it leans exactly in the opposite direction, 
and can scarcely lay claim to a higher place than is 
accorded to mere arts of agility. 9 ' 

Note that true music is something internal while mechanical skill 
“leans exactly in the opposite direction” toward the exterior. 

When Davison wants to praise a performer’s technique, or a 
composition which makes some use of bravura, he always qualifies that 
this particular piece of external effect enhances the work or is 
necessary. In a review of his friend Stemdale Bennett’s Concerto in F 
minor he writes 

the finale returns to the minor key. and is fiery and 
passionate, abounding in passages of bravura, which, 
while they aid the brilliancy of the effect, in no way 
trench upon the purity of the outline, the truth of the 
colouring, or the consistency of the development. 98 


Native Talent 

Davison was also the biggest supporter of native talent, which 
meant that he supported homegrown English composers performers 
like Stemdale Bennett, Macfarren, Henry Smart, Mudie and Loder. 
Jullien, Thalberg and Costa were the more notable of the assailed 
foreigners. Davison sums up his complaint in an article for the Musical 
World entitled “Exotic Professors.” 

The English are not open to the charge of being slow in 
recognizing the merits of foreigners, and of foreign 
artists especially. On the contrary, we rather overdo 
the thing, and are now and then laughed at for our want 
of judgment. In most circles, the mere fact of not being 
native-born entitles musical professors to a 


97 Ibid. 

9&Times (London). April 13. 1847. 
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consideration wholly apart from their intrinsic 
deserts. This has been so for a century past. No doubt 
our partiality for foreigners was engendered at a period 
when their superiority was manifest. But times have 
greatly changed and musicians with them...It is not 
longer indispensable to learn any branch of music 
from a foreign master." 

When Mendelssohn conducted five of the eight concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society in 1844, Davison had great hopes that 
Mendelssohn would support his native talent movement. 100 This was 
in spite of the fact that Mendelssohn had recommended unknown 
works by Schubert and the Danish composer Niels Gade, who was then 
popular in Germany, to the Society. Davison and his followers, of 
course condemned these works and even had the audacity to su gg est 
that Mendelssohn might agree with him that 

certainly we consent to the unanimous condemnation 
awarded to both, (and we suspect Mendelssohn himself 
does not greatly differ from us), but we have now a 
reason for our prejudice, where before we had none. 101 

In this case Davison does not greatly exaggerate. Henry Smart was also 
not impressed with either symphony. 102 


On Fairness 

While both Davison’s friends and enemies agreed that he had 
strong biases, they also agreed that he was generally fair and reliable. 
One of his detractors. Sir Frank Bumand said that 

Where his personal likes and dislikes were not 
concerned, his criticisms were reliable; but where there 
was a bias, then to read between his lines was an 
absolute necessity in order to get at anything like the 
truth. 103 


Bennett thought that Davison was “more feminine than masculine,” 
which explains for Bennett, at least, why (a) Davison’s heart was 


99 Musical World (London), May 1858. Davison, 461. 
100Musical World (London), May 23. 1844. 

101 Musical World (London). May 23. 1844. 

*02 Sunday Times (London). May 19. 1844. 
103j3ennett. 23. 
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sometimes stronger than his head and (b) why he exercised so much 
influence . 104 

The best evidence of Davison’s biases, however, comes from his 
own pen. Davison bluntly states how he expects critics to support 
native talent. 

First, there is an opera produced at an English theatre, 
composed by an English musician. To go no farther, 
such an attempt, for the sake of our country’s progress 
in the arts should be received with encouragement 
unless desperately bad; and if desperately bad. should 
be consigned gently to oblivion. At least such is our 
impression of the bounded duty of a great journal of 
public opinion, which should never either violently 
oppose or violently flatter the notions of its readers. In 
politics, party animosities, unhappily, are inevitable: 
but in matters of art surely there should be only one 
feeling to foster genius, and assist progress. 105 

This is an example of what might be called a principled bias, but 
apparently a few kind words had almost as much effect on him. His 
son had to admit that “an amiable advance, a sympathetic attitude by 
the composer did much to win him for the composition .” 106 For 
example, Davison should have hated Berlioz. After a few personal visits 
and notes, however, Davison managed to forgive Berlioz’s 
eccentricities and wrote in praise of his originality . 107 Wagner could 
probably have unruffled a lot of feathers with a few short visits. 

Heinrich Marschner also saw the benefits of sucking up to Davison 108 
and even Bulow finally succumbed and threw Davison a dinner party, 
the effect of which was ruined when Walter Bache, another member of 
the press, said “Oh, [Joseph] Bennett is a fool!” to which Davison made 
a reply in defense of his friend . 109 

This letter from Meyerbeer not only demonstrates Davison’s 
power, but contains a remarkable evaluation of criticism. 

London. July 29. 1985 


104 Bennett 23. 

IOSMusicoL World (London), April 18. 1846. 

1 06£) av i Son _ 7i 

!07Davison, 71 . 

1 08D aV j Son> 224. 

fO^Bennett. 25. Bache was a student and friend of Liszt and was against 
Bennett because he failed to acknoledge Liszt as a great composer. 
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My dear Mr. Davison. 

I cannot leave London without seeing you and 
personally expressing my deep gratitude for your 
admirable article on “Dinorah," ...Such criticism 
constitutes a second creation, and 1 am proud and 
happy to have obtained the approbation of a man so 
eminent as yourself. But you would double my 
obligation to you if you would kindly accept the 
accompanying little souvenir... 

Yours most sincerely, 

Meyerbeer 110 

Jullien sent the following letter to Davison, when, as he was just 
leaving London, he heard of Davison’s mothers death (his father had 
died a few weeks earlier in the spring of 1858). 

You have done wonders by showing the world 
Mendelssohn, by reviving Handel, by canonizing 
Beethoven. Continue your radiant path and all those 
whom you have enlightened, like myself, will traverse 
the earth in order to spread the triumph of your ideas 
throughout civilized nations, and then will return and 
accompany you, to the sound of a heavenly music, to 
the deathless kingdom where you will be reunited 
forever to those who were dear to you and for whom 1 
weep with you... 111 

Davison was not alone in expecting what was considered the 
common courtesy of either a visit or perhaps more importantly the all 
important thank you note for a good review. (In today’s musical 


Londres, 29Julliet 1859 

Mon cher Monsieur Davison, 

Je ne puis pas quitter Londres sans vous avoir vu et vous avoir exprime de 
vive voix ma profonde reconnaissance de votre admirable article sur 
Dinorah,...C'est une seconds creation qu'une telle critique, etje suis fier et 
heureux d'avoir obterui les suffrages d’un homme aussi eminent que vous. 
Mats vous doubleriez encore ma reconnaissance, si vous vouliez avoir la 
borvte d’agreer le petit souvenir ci-Joint et de me conserver votre amide qui 
m’est si cher... 

Votre tout devoue de coeur, 

Meyerbeer 

Quoted from Davison. 225-6. 

111 Letter of June 14. 1858 in Davison, 228. ~Tu as fait des miracles en revelant 
Mendelssohn au monde, en ressuscitant Handel et en canonisant 
Beethoven. Continue dans cette voie lumineuse et tous ceux que tu as 
eclaires comme moi feront le tour du monde pourfaire triompher tes idees 
dans tous les pays civilises et reviendront ensuite pour marcher avec toi aux 
sons d’une musique celeste jusqu'au Royaume de limmortaLite ou tu seras 
uni pour toujours a ceux qui te furent chers et que je pleure avec tot..” 
Davison. 228. 
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world, “common courtesy” only begins with free tickets and a press 
room full of sandwiches.) The musical world was much smaller then 
and the critics and conductors of London all knew each other. Since 
the critics were often musical experts, conductors and professors 
themselves, composers often sent them scores for advice and/or for 
review. 112 

In 1861 the Times received an anonymous letter accusing 
Davison of accepting a 20 pound bribe from Sims Reeves. When the 
letter was forwarded to Davison by Mowbray Morris (his editor) 
Davison apparently asked Sims Reeves to write a letter of explanation. 
Although that letter has never been found, Morris did write again to 
Davison a few days latter saying: 

I return to you Mr. Sims Reeve’s letter, which explains 
quite satisfactorily the affair of the £20 note. Your 
position is certainly a very trying one . and it is always 
with great reluctance that I do anything to add to your 
difficulties... 113 


Davison’s son could only say that he found no other references to the 
matter and that “Sims Reeves’s recollection, thirty-three years later, 
of the £20 was that it was for professional services rendered by 
Arabella Goddard in connection with one of his concert tours.” 114 
Miss Goddard was a pianist and also Mrs. Davison, and although he was 
occasionally accused of favoring his wife in reviews (he also praised 
her to the sky before he married her) he was always very careful about 
this once he was married. He even asked the paper several times not 
to force him to cover events with his wife in them 

I wish you would accord me the favour that I asked you 
twice, about four or five years since, but which you. in 
the kindest manner, refused to grant—that is to absolve 
me from ever referring to any public performance of 
Mrs. Davison. I always endeavor to avoid speaking of 
concerts at which she appears—but there are certain 
occasions, such as the Crystal Palace concert on 
Saturday, which I cannot overlook without failing in 
my duty to you. 115 


112 Bennett, 91. 

1 ^Davison, 255. 
114 Davison 255. 
115p) a vison 257. 
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The only other bribery charge was in 1869, when at the Norwich 
Festival a Mr. “Barclay” sent Davison two £10 notes asking him to look 
favorably on Pierson’s Hezekiah oratorio being produced there. These 
notes were simply forwarded to his editor Mowbray Morris. The 
Times advertised for Barclay, but after two years when he failed to 
appear, the notes were given to charity. 116 

Ironically, Davison liked to represent himself as an independent 
critic as opposed to the biased Gruneison or Chorley. In a review 
where he praises Mendelssohn for being “a man unshackled by the 
prejudice of party.” 117 he has the audacity to tell Mendelssohn that 

he should remember that the incoherent rhapsodies of 
such journals as the Post [Gruneison] and Athenaeum 
[Chorley] cannot weigh one atom in the scale against 
the plain spoken truth of the Times [Davison himself]. 
the Herald and the Atlas . 1 liJ 

Davison then had a lot in common with Wagner, whom he despised; 
they both assumed that anyone who disagreed with them must have 
some ulterior motive. 


Conclusion 

Even if we allow for the possibility that many of Davison’s 
opinions were purchased, he remained the most powerful critic in 
London because of the overwhelming domination of the Times. In his 
memoirs he wrote that 

The Times in those days, read by everybody who was 
anybody was indeed a power in arts as in politics. Who 
spoke through it might be heard by the whole English 
public, by most of American and European society, 
through perhaps a million readers. 119 

Until the 1855 abolition of the paper stamp and the 1861 repeal of 
the paper duty the Times towered well above its competitors. All of 
this power made Davison important not only to performers, but to the 
other critics. Davison was hardly alone in his practice of citing other 


116 Davison, 285. 

117 Musical World (London). May 30. 1844. 
118 Ibid. 

119 Davison, 65. 
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reviews and then tearing them to bits, but his writing for the Times 
meant that everyone would see your humiliation. There was no middle 
ground; critics either allied themselves with Davison or faced his 
wrath. 

The Davison Set 

Davison’s “admirers” and his circle used to meet before, during 
and after concerts at the “Albion Tavern” near Drury Lane. In addition 
to a number of actors, agents and artist, the Davison circle included a 
number of other prominent critics. This group was often referred to 
as the Native Talent Group, because that was one of the views that 
bound them to Davison. In addition to his power, he seems to have 
had a warm and magnetic personality that made people want to be 
near him. All of these critics did not follow Davison on every issue, 
but it is important to know who they are. 

Desmond Ryan 

There are no references to any musical training by Desmond 
Ryan but he still managed to make a career out of music criticism. 120 
In addition to writing for the Herald and the Standard, he began to 
write for the Musical World in 1844 and in 1846 he became sub¬ 
editor, a position he held until his death in 1867. 121 

While Ryan was the chief critic at the Standard, he was also 
Davison’s subordinate at the Musical World. When Mendelssohn died, 
Davison was in Paris and Ryan supplied the obituary. Ryan’s mistakes 
required the printing of a letter from his boss in the next edition. 122 
Just to make matter more confusing, upon his death, Ryan was 
replaced at the Standard by his son, also Desmond Ryan. 

Henry Sutherland Edwards 

Glover’s successor at the Morning Post in 1865 was Henry 
Sutherland Edwards. (Gruneison was a contributor during both 


120 See Bennett. 17. 

121 Davison, 279. 

122Musical World [ London), November 20. 1847. 
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tenures.) Edwards also contributed the opera notices to the Pall Mall 
Gazette when Davison wrote the concert notices and later when 
Bennett took over. He was loyal both to Davison and to his editor at 
the Pall Mall Gazette , Frederic Greenwood; Edwards followed 
Greenwood when he moved to the St James's Gazette. 

Campbell Clarke 

Campbell Clarke was a minor critic and supporter of Davison 
who was the critic for the Daily Telegraph before Joseph Bennett took 
over in 1870. 

Sir George Alexander Macfarren 

G. A. Macfarren was a blind composer, who despite having to 
dictate every note, produced seven operas including the source of the 
argument between Davison and Gruneison, Don Quixote. He stopped 
composing opera after his last one appeared in 1864 and turned to 
oratorio where he had much greater success, especially the first of the 
four, St John the Baptist. . 

In 1875 he gave up his professorship at the Royal Academy after 
holding it for ten years. (He resigned in a dispute over which system of 
harmony to teach. Macfarren was a strong advocate for Day’s 
Harmony. 123 ) He planned to move to America but in 1876 he was 
named Professor of Music at Cambridge University like his friend 
Stemdale Bennett, where Macfarren was also given an honorary 
doctorate. He also became principle of Royal Academy of Music. 
Davison and Bennett were both great fans of his music. 

Morris Barnett 

Morris Barnett spent his earliest years in Paris. He was raised as 
a musician who also wrote several successful plays. 124 He was a 
subeditor at the Morning Post when Berlioz first appeared in 1848 and 
wrote a glowing review of that first concert after hearing four 
rehearsals. 125 He also occasionally wrote for the Era. 

!23Davison, 86. 

124Q an2 /B er ij OZ> 43 

12 5see Ganz/Berlioz, 42. 
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Henry Smart 

Although not under the direct influence of Davison, Henry 
Thomas Smart (1813-1879) did agree with Davison on the native 
talent issue, and was therefore considered part of the “native talent 
group.” (He also publicly disagreed with Davison on the Thalberg 
incident.) 

Smart came from a very musical family. His father was a violinist 
in many of the cities orchestras (including the Philharmonic Society 
which he occasionally lead) and the permanent concertmaster of the 
Drury Lane Theatre. His father’s brother was Sir George Smart, one of 
the founders of the Philharmonic Society and the conductor of the 
English premiere of Beethoven’s ninth symphony. (Sir George was 
extremely interested in tempos and went to Beethoven to discuss his 
preferences for tempos in his symphonies and he also recorded the 
timings of performances at the Philharmonic, giving us some of the 
only hard data on performances in the nineteenth century. 126 ) 

Henry Smart was attracted first to law and then to music. 
Although largely self-taught. Smart was a highly proficient organist and 
in addition to being a music teacher, he held a string of organ posts 
including St Philip’s Church, Regent Street (1836-44) St Luke’s, Old 
Street (1844-64) and finally St. Pancras, Eustor Road (1864-79). He 
wrote operas, oratorios and numerous services and anthems. 

He began writing criticism for the Atlas in 1836 but soon 
became the music critic for the Sunday Times, where he stayed until 
his blindness forced him out in 1864. (While both Baker’s and Grove’s 
Dictionaries mention his criticism for the Atlas (perhaps because it 
was the first British musical journal) he is listed primarily as a 
musician and neither mentions his long standing affiliation with the 
Sunday Times.) Davison mistakenly reports that he was succeeded by 
Joseph Bennett 127 and while Bennett did take over the job in 1865 
and was in effect writing most of the concert reviews for Henry 


!26see Nicholas Temperley: “Tempo and Repeats in the Early Nineteenth 
Century” Music and Letters, xivii (1966). 323. 

127 Davison. 279. 
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Coleman, it was Henry Coleman who officially replaced Henry Smart in 
1865. 

Smart’s reviews are the most highly detailed and specific of the 
period. Smart is the only critic to give actual proportions for Wagner’s 
tempo modulations. A single example can demonstrate both Smart’s 
musical competence and the value of his criticism. 

Fetis was not the only musician to find fault with Beethoven’s 
harmony. Until Wagner fixed it, the London Philharmonic always 
played the Eroica with one of Costa’s note changes. Costa, apparently, 
objected to the A flat against B flat tremolo in the violins (measure 
392-395) just prior to the recapitulation and cadence to E flat (in 
measure 398). Costa instructed the second violins to play G instead. 
Wagner saw no reason why Beethoven’s climax should be prematurely 
abated and he restored the original A flat. We know this only because 
Smart reports it. 

In the first movement, by the way. Herr Wagner did 
good service by recorrecting one of the late conductor's 
“corrections.” At the re-entry of the first subject, in the 
middle of the movement, an A flat in the violins forms 
a chord of 5-4 (the point will be familiar to musicians) 
in retardation of the tonic harmony and this Signor 
Costa decided to be an error, and had the A flat altered 
to G. 128 

Even assuming that Smart overheard this correction being made at a 
rehearsal (which is not an unlikely scenario) he still writes about it in 
technical language and assumes that his listeners will know the point 


Independents 

Henry FothergiU Chorley 

Besides Davison, Heniy Chorley (1808-72) was the best known 
and most respected of the London critics. After three years of free 
lancing for the Athenaeum, he became the staff music critic in 1833 
and remained until 1866. 


128Sunday Times (London). March 18. 1855. 
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While he was one of the most prolific writers on music in the 
nineteenth century his musical training and proficiency were less than 
those of the average critic: lessons with his mother, at the Liverpool 
Royal Institution and with Jakob Zeugheer, who later conducted the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society, are all of the training about which we 
know. Chorley, however, was diligent and kept notes and journals of 
everything he saw. His European reputation was based on the 
publication of two books which chronicled his musical travels on the 
continent: Music and Manners in France and Germany (London 1841, 
of which the German portions were reprinted as Modem German 
Music (London, 1854) and Thirty Years’ Musical Recollections 
(London 1862, later slightly abridged by Ernst Newman in 1926). 129 
He knew most of the great composers of his day including Berlioz, 
Mendelssohn and Wagner and he is invaluable for the way he 
chronicles the first response to all three. . 

Both his personal and writing style were a bit idiosyncratic. He 
had tried novel and verse writing and Davison ridiculed his style for 
being “lady-like,” but praised it for being independent. 130 While 
Bennett never met him he does confirm both Chorley’s independence 
and the his “eccentric personality.” 131 Bennett writes that 

Chorley had a special faculty of putting nasty remarks 
in very small paragraphs, with the inevitable result of 
making himself obnoxious, not only to those for whom 
they were intended, but also to their sympathizers 
amongst the public and in the press. He was a man of 
strong likes and equally powerful dislikes. 132 

He was unwavering in his advocacy of Gounod, Meyerbeer and 
other French composers who had not yet made their way into English 
favour. Although, his support of Thalberg against Davison also 
demonstrates this French bias, he was never fully behind Berlioz. 133 


129rhere is also an Autobiography, Memoirs and Letters Ed. H. Hewitt 
(London: 1873). 

iSOpavison gg 

131 Bennett, 9. 

132 Bennett. 9-10. 

13 3chorley/30Y. 328. 
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The same loyalty was shown to English musicians Arthur Sullivan and 
Charles Santley. 134 

Davison notes that 

he probably kept aloof from the rank and file of artists, 
but he was highly esteemed by Mendelssohn, was a 
great friend of Moscheles and a literary collaborator of 
Stemdale Bennett, for whose work, nevertheless he 
does not seem to have entertained much 
admiration. 135 

Halle found Chorley’s attacks to be biased at times. 

To-day’s ‘Athenaeum’ attacks Jenny Lind pretty 
severely for her rendering of the solos in the ‘Messiah’; 

Chorley’s personal likes and dislikes seem to have' an 
influence upon his pen. without his will or 
knowledge. 136 

Chorley had mostly nasty things to say about Chopin: “a dealer in the 
most absurd and hyperbolic extravaganzas” 137 and “nothing but the 
nicest possible execution can reconcile the ear to the crudeness of 
some of the modulations.” 138 After Chopin died, however, Chorley 
wrote an elaborate eulogy in the Athenaeum. Chopin visited Chorley on 
his last visit to England in 1848 and Halle reports that Chopin “played 
several times at the houses of Mrs. Sartoris and Chorley.” 139 

He was definitely an independent and for most of the 1840s and 
1850s the critic of The Times and the critic of The Athenaeum formed 
two opposing camps. While they might never admit it, however, 
Davison and Chorley agreed on many of the main issues. They both 
recognized that music criticism held a new and unique place in the 
musical world. Chorley, however, saw it as a mixed blessing. While 
he warns against the critic who can easily be bought, he claims that 
the function of the music critic is to free the musician from having to 


1 ^Bennett, 10. 

135 Davison. 69. 

135 Halle Diaiy. January 5, 1956. Halle, 156. 

1 3 7 Musical World (London). October 28. 1841. 
133 Athenaeum (London). December 24. 1824. 
13 9Halle. 56. 
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answer merely to the dictates of a free-market or the caprice of a 
patron. 140 

Chorley was also against translating German operas into Italian, 
as was advocated by Gruneison, and he also objected to the addition of 
recitatives instead of spoken dialogue. He writes about the 1850 
Italian production of Freischutz that: 

Der Freischutz in its Italian dress, and with recitatives 
excellently adjusted by Signor Costa, was relished by 
others more than by myself. German music and 
southern words do not agree...the terrors of the Wolfs 
Glen lose half their terror when "done into Italian." 

Neither is recitative introduced in place of spoken 
dialogue often happy. 141 

Davison and Chorley were also both steadfast conservatives on 
musical matters. Neither saw much progress in the music of the 
future, but while Davison acknowledged that Chorley was a long-time 
opponent of the “new school,” 142 Chorley did recognize the need for 
new music, even if it often failed he kept audiences from remaining 
“within one unchanging and narrow circle." 143 In 1852, Chorley still 
found the situation in Germany 

As regards composition, its aims, limits and means, 
young Germany is in a fever which, should it last will 
superinduce an epilepsy fatal to the life of music. 144 

Chorley’s jabs are aimed at Wagner and not a Liszt, whom Chorley 
partially supported, at least as a performer. While Chorley would not 
live to hear the mature Wagner operas, he roasted all of the early 
works he heard. He called his music “noise, strictly speaking,—not 
music.” 145 Rienzi, he said “was pronounced to be dull, overcharged, 
and very long.” 146 While he seems willing to not condemn Hollander 
because it failed in Dresden, he does conclude, after perusing the 
score that 


140 Chorley/MGM II, 65-73. 
141 Chorley/30Y. 281. 
142 Davison, 69 
143 Chorley/MGM II. 31. 
144 Davison, 146. 
143 Chorley/MGM I. 348. 
143 Chorley/MGM I. 349. 
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A spinning song and chorus is to be remembered as 
pleasing, characteristic: a wild sea-tune, too. as being 
audaciously broken in rhythm and built on a phrase of 
the most desperate platitude: but the rest of the work 
produced on me merely an impression of grim violence 
and dreary vagueness, which, till then at least, had 
never been produced in such a fullness of ugliness by 
the music of a clever man. 147 

Tannhduser he at least considers worthy of discussion, but mostly 
because of Liszt’s production of it in Weimar. At with Wagner’s earlier 
work, Chorley is more impressed with the libretto than the score. 

But how am I to speak of the manner in which the 
musician has set his own drama? I shall hardly be able 
to represent my impressions without appearing to 
those, who have not suffered under this extraordinary 
opera, in the light of one indulging in hyperbole and 
caricature: for, in truth. I have never been so blanked 
pained, wearied, insulted even (the world is not too 
strong), by a work of pretension as by this same 
“Tannhauser." I could not have conceived it possible 
that any clever person could deliberately produce what 
seems to me so false, paradoxical, and at such fierce 
variance with true artistic feeling. 148 

Chorley objects specifically to the lack of melody and of religious 
feeling. Oddly enough he is almost ready to excuse Wagner for being a 
product of his times. 

The cardinal fault in the new manner of composition 
(or decomposition) which has produced fruits so little 
satisfactory, may not solely arise from Heir Wagner’s 
perversity and poverty in special gifts combined. It 
may be a necessary consequence of the times we are 
living in, and of the ferment which is brewing around 
us. Being progressive, we are also expected to be 
universal. History must not be as amusing as a 
romance-romance must be as profound as a 
history. 149 

At least until Davison’s trip to Bayreauth (and conversion), Chorley and 
Davison agreed on both Wagner and Schumann. Chorley blasted both 
Tannhduser and the Schumann B flat symphony after hearing them in 
Norwich. When both appeared in London the following year (the 


147 Chorley/MGM I. 352. 

148 Chorley/MGM I. 360-1. 
149 Chorley/MGM I. 369 
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overture in April 1853 and the symphony in June) the Times and the 
Musical World agreed. The symphony, the Musical World observed, 
“made a dead failure, and deserved it.” 150 

Chorley and Davison had always had some antagonism over the 
native talent question. Another source of conflict was that in Davison’s 
early desire to be a composer, he had come under the criticism of 
Chorley for his instrumental compositions: his songs drew praise. In 
1842 Chorley wrote 

J.W. Davison deserves to take his place among our 
classical song writers in virtue of his setting of Keats’ 

“In a Drear-nighted December.” His melody falls into 
the rhythm of the words, without either constraint or 
puerility; it falls, too into the spirit of the lyric—and 
this was more difficult—by its quaint but not 
languishing pensiveness, which refreshes while it 
saddens the ear. The accompaniments, too, seem to 
preserve a happy mean betwixt what is too trite to be 
endured and what is too difficult to be 
accomplished. 151 

Chorley wrote despite their previous antagonism over the native 
talent question. This antagonism grew in 1846 when Chorley accused 
the Musical World of a conflict of interest, when Spencer Johnson, 
then owner of the Musical World sponsored a free concert for 
subscribers along the model of the Parisian journals. Chorley 
denounced the Musical World for laying itself under the obligation of 
artists and drew a picture of the bribery and corruption in Paris. 

(While I agree with Chorley, this is still common today. The San Jose 
Mercury News sponsors productions at Opera San Jose, and then the 
same critic who writes the program notes reviews the concert.) 

Chorley, then, remained bitterly independent (and unpopular) 
throughout his life and he is valuable for his honesty and his powers of 
observation, if not always for his judgments. 


William Howard Glover 


150£) av i SOn> i46. 
Davison, 77. 
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William Howard Glover (1819-75) began working as a violinist in 
the Lyceum Theatre when he was 15. William Wagstaff, the conductor 
of the Theatre, gave him lessons and he later finished his studies on 
the Continent. He was an able tenor as well and formed opera 
companies in both Manchester and Liverpool which he then 
conducted. He returned to London where he also conducted and was 
moderately successful as a composer, producing several operas, large 
oratorios, church music and the cantata Tam o'Shanter for which 
Berlioz conducted the premiere in London on July 4, 1855. 

He spent 15 years as the critic for the Morning Post (from 1850-65) 
and it is unclear what indiscretion he committed, but he seems to 
have been reckoned a failure as a critic. According to Bennett, 

distrust rose like a mist between him and the world of 
music readers, with the result that, whether deserved or 
not his influence was undermined and his usefulness 
diminished. 152 

His friends, however, raised the money needed to send hi m to 
America, where he failed again as a critic, but found a job conducting 
at Niblo’s Garden in New York. 

Glover was one of the many critics who were greatly impressed 
by Berlioz both as a conductor and a composer in 1852 and he wrote 
many laudatory reviews. His early reviews of Wagner are open- min ded, 
but he ultimately decided that Wagner’s tenure at the Philharmonic 
was a failure. Bennett places him in the Davison camp, but he was 
clearly more of an independent. 


George Hogarth 

Another independent was George Hogarth (1783-1865). Joseph 
Bennett is careful to point out that Hogarth, “was no mere literary 
dabbler in musical matters," 153 but we do not know the extent of his 
musical training. He was secretary to the Philharmonic Society from 
1850-64 and he wrote several books on music including Musical 
History, Biography and Criticism (1835) and Memoirs of the Musical 


1 ^Bennett, 19. 

153 ] 3 enne tt, 10. 
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Drama (1838; 2nd ed., 1851 as Memoirs of the Opera). His first 
career was as a lawyer in Edinburgh. He began his career as a critic 
when he moved to London in 1830 and began contributing to The 
Harmonicon . From 1836-1846 he was the chief music critic for the 
Morning Chronicle in addition to writing for the weeklies The 
Illustrated London. News, John Bull and The Spectator. In 1836 his 
daughter married Charles Dickens. When the Daily News was 
established in 1846, Dickens became the editor and Hogarth became 
the first critic and remained there until he left the job to his former 
assistant, Henry Lincoln in 1866. 154 It appears that Hogarth kept his 
jobs at the three weeklies ( The Illustrated London News, John Bull 
and The Spectator) during most of this period. While some might 
question the ethics of writing for four papers at once, Hogarth usually 
submitted entirely separate copy to each paper. While the reviews 
contain similar sentiments, it is rare to find exactly matching material. 

His criticism is vivid and memorable and he appears to have 
been very open-minded. He received Mendelssohn’s work well (so 
did everybody). His reviews for Wagner are hardly objective, given his 
position at the Philharmonic, but even he could not stay entirely 
positive about Wagner through the season. 


Charles Griineisen 

Charles Gruneison (1806-?) had a long life of service in the 
London journals, much of it not as a music critic. His musical training, 
if any, is unknown, but he had an aggressive personality and found 
himself as the music critic for the Morning Post and then wrote for 
the Maestro and the Great Gun, both of which closed. He also wrote 
occasionally for the Illustrated London News and Britannia and took 
over the Morning Chronicle when George Hogarth left to go to the 
Daily News in January of 1846. 

He was an early fan of Berlioz and wrote a biographical sketch for 
the Illustrated London News before Berlioz’s first concert in February 


154oavison. 69; Bennett. 11. 
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of 1848. 155 Gruneison also proposed that all opera should be sung in 
Italian. 


The idea of an Opera House using Italian, the best 
language for singing, for the purpose of executing the 
works of all masters, without distinction of country, 
was my suggestion as the only system calculated to 
spread the universality of Art. 1 56 

Griineison was a staunch supporter of Costa. 157 When Lumley, the 
manager of His Majesty’s Theatre (where Costa was the music 
director) refused to let Costa take up the post with the Philharmonic, 
Costa resigned and with the help of Gruneison and publisher 
Frederick Beale they together established the Royal Italian Opera at 
the then available Covent Garden which reopened in 1847. 

Even more so than Hogarth, Gruneison was opposed to Davison 
on virtually every issue. 158 Gruneison, however, was no match for 
Davison either musically or in literary invective. He did, however, stick 
to his guns, much to his detriment. (Davison often refers to Gruneison 
(the son of a naturalized Dutchman) as “Jenkins or “Green-eye-sen.” 
Until Davison was converted to Berlioz in 1852, Gruneison’s praise of 
Berlioz drew much criticism from Davison. In 1844, when 
Mendelssohn debuted his incidental music to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Gruneison wrote of the scherzo in the Morning Post 

Anything more exquisite than this fanciful scherzo it 
is impossible to imagine. The counterpoint is close 
throughout, and it is altogether a marvelous 
conception, unprecedented in modem days, EXCEPT IN 
THAT WONDERFUL SCHERZO BY BERLIOZ. “Queen 
Mab," in his Romeo and Juliet choral symphony, a 
work that ought to be heard in this country, if only for 
the curiosity of hearing how a French musician 
interprets Shakespeare. 159 

A few days later, Davison quotes this portion in the Musical World and 
takes it apart. 


155 See Ganz/Berlioz, 44. 

156]5 av i SOn< 84. 

157 Davison, 84; Bennett. 16. 

1 5 ^Davison, 87. 

159 Morning Post (London), May 28, 1844. 
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About the counterpoint we will say nothing, for we 
believe the writer in the Post has very little conception 
of the meaning of the word: but at what value must 
Mendelssohn rate the praises of a critic who places one 
of the triumphs of his genius on a level with such rank 
absurdity as the music of Hector Berlioz? It is 
lamentable to think that such persons as these 
newspaper writers are allowed to exercise any influence 
on the public. 160 

Davison carries on at some length and there is no question that he has 
a superior musical knowledge, but he would soon eat his words on 
Berlioz 

The most famous battle between Gruneison and Davison was over 
the worth of Macfarren’s opera Don Quixote. Macfarren being a close 
friend of Davison, and Macfarren being English, its acceptance should 
have been assured. Gruneison, in his ineffectual way, tried his best to 
knock it down. The following exchange occurred in print and is 
summarized by Bennett. 

Gruneison: The ‘Sequidilla' is a solemn strain with a 
most lugubrious refrain." 

Davison: The “Sequidilla* is no such thing, it is a 
cheerful air: the critic was thinking of a ‘Sarabande.'" 

Gruneison: “A very pretty chorus in E sharp is Mr. 

Macfarren’s ‘Sequidilla.’" 

Davison: There is no such key known as E sharp 

Gruneison: The air ‘maid of Toboso," in G sharp is a 
dreary infliction.” 

Davison: “If it were in G sharp it might prove dreary 
infliction, but it happens to be in G simply." 

Gruneison: “'Life is an April Day.’ in A sharp is 
insufficiently carried out.” 

Davison: The key of A sharp is another of the very 
sharp keys of this exceedingly sharp critic that are 
utterly unknown to musical composers. The key of Mr. 

Macfarren's song is D. The key of A sharp is never 
used,—is totally unnecessary and exists only in the 
muddled brain of the word-splutterer. whose analysis 
we are analyzing.” 161 


160 Musical World (London). May 30. 1844. 
161 BennetL 15. 
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On April 18, 1846, Davison’s cover story in the Musical World was a 
more general attack on Grtineison, who had taken over the Morning 
Chronicle only three months earlier, and on his sometimes 
collaborator Dr. Gauntlett (who had speared a revival of Gregorian 
music and who was not apparently engaged by the paper.) Davison’s 
charges that Gruneison was not a supporter of native talent (true) but 
adds that he is also dishonest and ignorant of music: 

Native professors, who were at first gently patted on the 
head, in process of time were ridiculed as pedantic 
boobies, [by Gruneison] Native-bom organs were 
condemned outright as possessing “no homogeneity"— 
and this without having been heard. It is a positive 
fact, that neither Dr. Gauntlett. nor Mr. Gruneison. 
were present at the trials of Messrs. Gray and Davison’s 
Trinidad organ—and moreover, that they never heard it 
at all—notwithstanding which, it was condemned as an 
inefficient instrument by the Morning Chronicle.." 162 

Davison charges furthermore that a bad review of the new English 
opera Don Quixote was due both to a “special incompetency [which] 
was never before put forth by a morning paper” and “because the 
article was entirely instigated by the supposition that the composer of 
Don Quixote was an intimate friend of the editor of this periodical [and 
of this article, Davison]. 163 Davison continues to charge Gruneison with 
both incompetence and with a personal attack. 

The Morning Chronicle stood alone in condemning it 
as worthless—and the motives of this condemnation 
were private and personal. We speak advisedly—since, 
to our knowledge, the critic of the Chronicle declared to 
several persons, that if the Musical World had not 
spoken of his (the critic’s) ignorance of keys, “he should 
not have noticed the — things again. And so, because 
one journal rated another for incompetent criticism, 
the journal rated abuses the work of an innocent third 
party. 164 


Somehow after all of that they eventually became friends and Bennett 
says that “they ‘chummed’ together invariably.” in the 1860s. 165 


1 Musical World (London), April 18, 1846. 
163 Ibid. 

164 Ibid. 

165 Bennett, 16. 
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Dr. Henry John Gauntlett 

Gruneison had an occasional sidekick who was attacked by 
Davison as well. Dr Henry John Gauntlett (1805-76) was a church 
musician, an organist and a lawyer who also contributed to various 
periodicals including the Sun, Morning Post, Notes and Concordia. In 
1850 he founded his own journal called The Church Musician. He was 
an editor of the Musical World, but his association with that periodical 
ended sometime before 1844, when Davison, who despised him, 
became editor. His most important article may have been his 
“Beethoven and the Philharmonic Society” which appeared shortly 
after Moscheles performance of the Beethoven ninth symphony on 
April 17, 1837. 166 . It contained both a detailed history of the initial 
failure of the symphony and an analysis of the work. It is a strong 
defense and David Levy sees it as the turning point in the English 
reception of the ninth. 167 Gruneison asked for his assistance when he 
was in trouble with technical matters and apparently got it. 

Dr. Gauntlett was the organist for the premiere of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” at the Birmingham Festival in 1846 and he 
related that 

The score I played from was a tall copy with horrid 
running German handwriting, of which I could make 
nothing. Not a mark as to the use of the organ. When 
the rehearsal was over. Mendelssohn said to me: "You 
used the oigan once where I did not intend, but it was 
good, and I shall keep it. And you omitted it where I 
intended to use it; but the effect was good and I shall not 
make it.’ 168 

If it is true it demonstrates either Mendelssohn’s tact or his 
willingness to change in response to circumstance. Davison 
apparently did not think as much of Gauntlett’s organ playing and 
Bennett, in fact, supposes that the source of the rift between them was 
Davison’s reference to Gauntlett’s organ solo between the parts of a 


16®Musiccd World (London). April 28. 1837. 

167 See David Benjamin Levy, “Early Performances of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony: A Documentary Study of Five Cities” (Ph.D. dissertation. The 
University of Rochester. Eastman School of Music. 1980). p. 194. 

1 ^Bennett 165. 
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concert with the notice that “Between the first and second parts a 
gentleman came and tuned the organ!" 169 


Henry Lincoln 

Heniy Lincoln was a contemporary of Davison and they were 
friends as much as Lincoln’s fear of an interlocutor would permit. 
Bennett writes that he was always suspicious of the information he 
received from his fellow critics and was in constant dread that his 
opinions would appear in someone else’s mouth. He greatest fear was 
once realized at a Birmingham festival where as Bennett describes. 

when a careless movement on his part sent the slips 
contain his notes floating down upon the heads of the 
audience. I do not quote the exclamation made as he 
jumped to his feet, but its continuation was. “As sure as 
fate. 1 shall see my notes in some wretched 
Birmingham paper." He started of in search of the 
precious records, but whether they were found I never 
knew. He was not a communicative man. 170 

This kept Lincoln highly independent as he tended to shun the 
company of others and lived a bit like a hermit. 

Lincoln began as Hogarth’s assistant and eventually succeeded 
him at the Daily News in 1866. Bennett describes him as an honest 
man who was “unswerving to his ideals and a most conscientious 
servant of the journal he represented." 171 


Edward Holmes 

Edward Holmes (1779-1859) is another example of how the 
myth of the unknowledgeable partisan critic simply does not apply to 
the majority of British music criticism the nineteenth century. 
Holmes attended Clark’s School in Enfield where he was a classmate 
with Keats and where both were influenced by Charles Cowden 
Clarke’s love of Mozart. 172 Later, as a music student with Vincent 


i^Bennett 166. 

17 QBennett, 11. 

171 Bennett 11. 

172 See Keat's “Epistle to Charles Cowden Clarke." 1816. 
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Novello he met Shelley. Leigh Hunt, J.B. Cramer, Mendelssohn, Liszt 
and two pupils of Mozart: Attwood and Hummel. Holmes was later 
hired as an organist for All Saints’ Church and also made a living as a 
piano teacher. He composed, and he later edited some of Mozart’s 
music. 

He became the critic when the Atlas began in 1826 and added 
Fraser’s Magazine and the Spectator to his duties in 1830. In 1845 
he joined the staff of the Musical Times. In 1827 he traveled to the 
Continent and subsequently published A Ramble amoung the Musicians 
of Germany by a musical professor (London 1828) reprint ed. C. 
Cudworth NY 1969) and later the highly admired Life of Mozart 
(London: 1845; 2nd rev ed. 1878 by E. Prout; 3rd rev ed. 1912 by E. 
Newman). 

Holmes was a conservative who loved Bach, Mozart and Purcell 
and had reservations about much of the “modem” repertoire. He was 
old enough to not appreciate all of Beethoven immediately, and 
assumed he would dislike Berlioz. He believed in “empirical 
criticism” and after attacking the Symphonie fantastique in 1831, he 
came to Berlioz first London concert in 1848 expecting to hear 
madness. 173 After realizing his error, he publicly in print in his 
review in the Atlas. 174 

On his favorite themes was the poverty of British musical life 
compared to that in Germany. He also set a new higher standard for 
criticism by studying scores and including musical examples in his 
reviews. 

Edward Taylor 

Edward Taylor was raised in Norwich, where he was a successful 
choir trainer and bass singer. After helping to organize several 
festivals, he helped start the Norwich Musical Festival in 1824. A year 
later he moved to London and added journalism and teaching to his 
list of activities. In 1837 he also became professor of music at 
Gresham College. 


17 3see Berlioz letter to d'Ortique in Ganz/Berlioz. 50. 
^ 74 Atlas (London). February 12. 1848 
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He was best known for his English translations of choral works 
like Mozart’s Requiem and Spohr’s Last Judgment. He also 
collaborated on librettos for two of Spohr’s last oratorios. He 
founded several clubs including the Musical Antiquarian Society, Vocal 
Society and Purcell Club. In 1846 he became a music critic for the 
Spectator. 


Henry Hiles 

Henry Hiles (1826-1904) was an organist, composer, professor 
and a music critic. From 1885 he ran and edited a music journal in 
Manchester called the Quarterly Musical Review. He contributed to 
the Musical Standard and Musical Opinion and wrote several books 
including a Grammar of Music (1879), Harmony of Sounds 
(1871,1872, 1879), and Part Writing or Modem Counterpoint (1884). 


Reverend John Edmund Cox 

Reverend Cox was the critic of a small weekly Bell's Weekly 
Messenger. Bennett simply says “I can hardly describe him as a critic 
of distinction, but he may have made up for what he lacked in that 
respect by the very positive character of his opinions.” 175 
Like Gruneison, he was a friend and strong supporter of Costa. 


Sir George Grove 

George Grove (1820-1900) was an engineer and a writer on the 
bible, geography and music. His musical training was limited to what 
his mother taught him (she was a proficient amateur), some training 
with organist John Blackburn and attending concerts. In 1851 he met 
another engineer, J.S. Russell, who was secretary for the Society of 
Arts and eventually became the secretary for the rebuilding of the 
Crystal Palace, for whose Saturday concerts he wrote his famous 
analytical programs. From 1868 to 1883 he was editor of Macmillan’s 


175 Bennett. 13. 
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Magazine. When the Royal Academy of Music and the National 
Tr ainin g School of Music were combined in 1882 to establish the 
Royal College of Music, Grove was chosen as its director. Through his 
later years, he continued to contribute articles to a number of journals 
including the Times and The Musical Times. 

He was an early admirer of Schumann’s and Schubert’s music, and 
while he was impressed by Wagner in 1877, he found the “love 
scene” in Tristan “too realistic." 176 


Professor Ferdinand Praeger 

Although not really a London critic, Praeger plays a number of 
important rolls. He was influential in getting Wagner to the 
Philharmonic (especially if you trust his word on the subject) and was 
one of his staunchest supporter. From Leipzig, Praeger settled in 
London in 1834. His correspondence with Wagner began in 1843 and 
Praeger later covered Wagner’s trip to London in 1855 for the New 
York Musical Gazette . He also wrote for Dwight’s Journal of Boston. 

In 1854 he was the Musical World’s correspondent at the Rotterdam 
Musical Festival 

Judging from the way he writes about Haydn, Mendelssohn and 
Schumann and his comments about Wagner at the Rotterdam festival, 
Davison concluded that Praeger’s opinions remained conservative until 
July, 1854: “his allusions at that period to the “Music of the Future” 
were laboriously sarcastic." 177 A few months later, however, Davison 
maintains that Praeger was promoting Wagner’s appearance in London 
with the Philharmonics board. When Wagner came to London in 1855, 
he stayed with Praeger. At this point, Praeger began to ridicule the 
London critics in the Musical Gazette and relations with the Musical 
World went from bad to worse for both Praeger and Wagner. 178 

The Next Generation 


17 ®See New Grove on Grove. 
177 Davison. 164. 

17 8see below. 
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Joseph Bennett 

The most prominent (and certainly the most prolific) critic of 
the generation immediately following Davison and Chorley was Joseph 
Bennett (1831-1911) and while his career extends 20 years beyond 
Davison’s, he was also a friend and colleague of the great critic. Like 
Davison, much of the information about Joseph Bennett comes from 
his own memories. 179 

As a boy he was a singer, but he began to study organ, violin, viola 
and cello from the age of 13. From 1853 until he moved to London in 
1855, he was the church organist in Margate. In London he was the 
organist at Westminister Chapel. In 1865 Bennett began ghost writing 
for Henry Coleman who had recently be appointed music critic for the 
Sunday Times , but found it difficult to find the time to attend the 
actual concerts. 180 Bennett was also conducting a private choral 
society at the time. Mr. Coleman, in his generosity, decided he would 
split his pay with the man who was actually doing the work and so 
Bennett was to make 1 guinea or 21 shillings a week. The owner of the 
Sunday Times eventually discovered that he had two and not one 
writer of music essays and in due course, Mr. Coleman was replaced 
with Mr. Bennett. He soon was also writing for the Musical Standard. 
Within a few years he had greatly expanded and was writing for a 
number of journals including the Pall Mall Gazette, Pictoral Times and 
the Graphic. All of which he gave up (along with the Sunday Times 
when he began with the Daily Telegraph in 1870. 181 He did, however 
continue to contribute to the Musical World and the Musical Times. 
Later, he also edited the short lived Concordia and The Lute, and 
wrote the program notes for the Philharmonic Society from 1885 to 
1903. 


17 9Joseph Bennett, Forty Years of Music 1865-1905 (London: Methuen & Co.. 
1908). 

180Bennett, 2-3. 

181 In the New Grove, Arthur D. Walker, says he continued at these other jobs 
until 1874. 
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Bennett presents himself as an honest critic who took a lot of 
abuse for wanting to judge each Wagner work on its own merits. Before 
the premiere of Lohengrin in England on May 8, 1875 he wrote 

We hope judgment will be given solely on the merits of 
the work. There has been, in the Wagner controversy, 
enough of prejudice, injustice, and obstinacy: enough of 
that spirit of party which blinds the eyes to excellence 
on the one hand, and sanctions persistent wrong¬ 
doping on the other...Now is the time to change all this- 
-to put Wagner himself out of mind, along with his 
turbulent retainers, and see whether in ‘Lohengrin’ we 
really have that which deserves to be the opera of the 
future. 182 

Neither side seemed to like it. While he did not like everything 
Wagner did, he knew enough to travel to the first Bayreuth Festival in 
1876 and again in 1886. 183 He was also at the premiere of Otello in 
1887 at La Scala and his memoirs recall a number of great moments in 
music history. His book the Story of Ten Thousand Concerts (London: 
1887) recalls the history of the Saturday Popular Concerts from 1857- 
87. 

John Crowdy 

John Crowdy (1834-83) was a composer and theorist as well as a 
writer. He published a number of books concerning his new method 
of “free chant” and wrote for a number of journals including the 
Musician and the Artist and the Guardian. He also edited the Musical 
Standard from 1873-1876. 

Friedrich Niecks 

Friedrich Niecks (1845-1924) was a Professor of Music at 
Edinburgh University and critic for the Monthly Musical Record and 
the Musical Times. 

Francis Hueffer 

Francis Hueffer (1843-89) was bom Franz Huffer in Germany, 
and studied philology and music in London, Paris, Berlin and Leipzig, 


182 Bennett 227-8. 

lS3see his Letters from Bayreuth (London, 1887). 
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before getting his doctorate from Gottingen University in 1869 for a 
critical edition of the works of 12th century troubadour Guillem de 
Cabestant. He then moved to London and began writing for the North 
British Review, the Fortnightly Review, the Academy and the Musical 
World which he later edited. In 1879 he took over the Times from 
Davison. 

He also wrote librettos and a number of books, including Half a 
Century of Music in England 1837-1887 (London: 1889) and a 
collection of his articles called Musical Studies (Edinburgh, 1880). 

His two books on Wagner, Richard Wagner and the Music of the 
Future (London, 1874) and Richard Wagner (London 1881) testify that 
he was one of the first of the English critics, along with Dannreuther, 
to declare the genius of Wagner to England. 


Three Conductors in England 

Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner each came to England for a 
different reason and each had a different relationship with the press. 
While there are entire books which deal with Berlioz’s and Wagner’s 
exploits in England, Mendelssohn’s trips are less well documented. 184 


Mendelssohn 

Mendelssohn and England had powerful and lasting affects on 
each other. Mendelssohn’s strongest legacy in England was a 
conservative taste in repertoire and performance style. He was also 
credited with establishing the concert format, including white gloves 
for the conductor. Both of these legacies had a profound effect on 
Berlioz and Wagner who discovered the hard way just how entrenched 
Mendelssohn’s performance practice had become. 

The concert format of a symphony to begin and an overture to 
close each part appear on concerts long before Mendelssohn ever 
appears in England. The concerts of the Philharmonic’s first season all 


w. Ganz. Berlioz in London.. (London: 1950); reprint ed.. (New York: Da 
Capo Press, 1981). Anne Dzamba Sessa. Richard Wagner and the English. 
(London: Associated University Presses. 1979). 
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begin the first part with an overture and close with a symphony. The 
second part begins with a symphony and closes with an opera finale. 
In-between axe two or three pieces of either chamber music (a string 
quartet perhaps) or a vocal ensemble from an opera. Compared to the 
German progr am s of the time with their mixtures of arias and 
arrangements, it appears more likely that Mendelssohn learned about 
this general concert format here rather than vice-versa. During 
Mendelssohn’s time, a concerto or two was always added and the 
chamber music was eliminated. Still, Wagner may have been right 
when he complained that these weren’t Mendelssohn traditions at all. 

Two Symphonies, two Overtures, a Concerto and two or 
three vocal pieces at every concert! The Directors 
continually referred one to what they called the 
Mendelssohn traditions, but 1 suspect that 
Mendelssohn simply acquiesced in the traditional 
ways of the Society. 185 

While Mendelssohn did acquiesce on matter of shared leadership, he 
also turned the Society toward a strong single leader. What matters 
the most it that Mendelssohn’s association with these matters gave 
them weight and whether or not he actually brought them, it was his 
name that kept them in place. 

More important, was Mendelssohn’s codification of a non- 
interpretive stance which was discussed in chapter 4. The other half 
of the subject is what England left to Mendelssohn. 

Marek asks why Mendelssohn did not choose Vienna, Berlin or 
Paris as the city for his first conquest, but rather choose to go to 
London. His answers are good ones: (1) he, like his family, loved 
everything British, including tea, (2) Klingemann, his good friend was 
there, (3) his new friend Ignaz Moscheles was there, (4) London’s 
warm response to foreign talent about which Moscheles must have 
told him about, 186 and (5) finally because George Smart upon his visit 
to Berlin in 1825 had met Mendelssohn and encouraged him to come 
to England. 187 


185Myles Birket Foster. The History of the Philharmnoic Society of London, 
1813-1912. (London: John Lane. The Bodley Head, 1912), p.244. 

186 Marek. 150. 

187october 25, 1825, Smart/Diaiy. 
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Once there it is even easier to see why he would return. Both 
Polko and Benedict report that he was especially happy in England: 
“Mendelssohn spent some of his happiest hours in the neighborhood 
of London.” 188 

It was the site of some of his greatest successes. While 
Mendelssohn compositions “did not awake the enthusiastic sympathy 
in Berlin that greeted them elsewhere,” 189 Devrient writes that “Felix 
was a sensation in London.” 190 After traveling across Europe and 
arriving in London again in April of 1832, Mendelssohn wrote home 

I wish I could only describe how happy I feel to be here 
once more: how much I like everything, and how 
gratified I am by the kindness of old friends. 191 

Mendelssohn’s unique status as an amateur also helped make 
him very popular in England, where professional musicians were 
looked down upon. Devrient points out that because he did not need to 
be paid, Mendelssohn was treated at social gatherings as one of the 
company and not the hired help. (It actually outraged Mendelssohn 
that the paid artists were isolated from the guests, and he could not 
forget seeing Malibran sitting “in a remote comer of the drawing¬ 
room, shut out and looking miserable.” 192 

It is no wonder he liked to play in England, where he claimed 
he played better. “I play better here than in Berlin, and why is that? 
Because the people have more pleasure in listening.” 193 England 
returned the complement and embraced Mendelssohn 
wholeheartedly. “You have to play Mendelssohn if you wish to enjoy a 
great success” Chopin wrote from London. Even the press liked him, 
even though he did not cuny favor to them as Berlioz did. The two 
most powerful and important critics, Chorley and Davison were both 
supporters. He was offered both the Chair of Music at Edinburgh 
University and the directorship of the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 


188 Polko/Wallace. 213. Gage/1865. 191. 

18 9D eV ri en t/M aC farTen, 158. 
tSODevrient/Macfarren, 77. 

1 9 1 Letter from London, April 27. 1932. Mendelssohn/Letters I, 346. 
192j) evr i en t/M aC faiT e n, 77. 
iSSoevrient/Macfarren. 82. 
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he could accept neither. Mendelssohn was as popular with the press 
as Wagner was unpopular and both should be considered when reading 
the reviews of this period. 

Berlioz 

Unlike Mendelssohn, Berlioz expected an uphill battle in 
London. Unlike Wagner, Berlioz managed to negotiate around both of 
them. Berlioz knew in advance that (1) his music would require more 
rehearsal than was usually allowed and that (2) the critics would be 
predisposed against him. 

While Wagner suffered from the one-rehearsal rule at the Old 
Philharmonic, Berlioz gently prodded the New Philharmonic to allow 
him the necessary rehearsals. (This was made a little since the New 
Philharmonic had been founded to remedy many of the ills of the older 
society.) For the ninth symphony, for example, Berlioz had seven 
rehearsals, a professional choir, and was able to conduct the piece 
twice in 1852. Only Habeneck in Paris had more rehearsals. In 1855 
Wagner was granted an exceptional second rehearsal but no more. He 
had to try and impose his new reading of this monumental work in 
two rehearsals. 

Also unlike Wagner, Berlioz demonstrated great tact in London 
and went to significant lengths to follow all of the rules and rub all of 
the palms he needed to assure his success. Before the performances 
at the fourth Philharmonic Society concert in 1853 of Harold and 
Camaval Romain, Berlioz visited Davison. After the concert, Berlioz 
reports that Davison, who routinely despised any new music by 
foreigners, came back and hugged him. Berlioz followed up this good 
will with a note. 

Dear Davison 

I haven’t time to come and grasp your hand and thank 
you for the fine article in “The Times.” but you can well 
understand the pleasure it has given me. It is a splendid 
preparation for the big affair at Covent Garden. The 
singers are beginning to understand their parts and I 
hope we shall be ready to start in a fortnight. 194 


194 Ganz/Berlioz. 163. 
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It is difficult to imagine Wagner doing this. Berlioz, then, was able to 
produce better results and had friendlier critics waiting to hear his 
results. 

Wagner 

Even without the comparison to the other two conductors in 
this study, the critics response to Wagner’s season with the London 
Philharmonic Society provides essential data on Wagner’s conducting 
style. After almost twenty years as the theatre conductor, Wagner 
conducted primarily orchestral concerts during his stay in Zurich 
from 1850-1855. (He had done some orchestral concerts in Riga and 
even more in Dresden.) Most of his early conducting (although there 
are many reviews) was done in the pit and before most of his theatrical 
thinking on the subject. While he had become an experienced 
conductor of the concert repertoire in Zurich, he conducted 
infrequently as a guest conductor and to few critics. His 1855 season 
in London was his first, last and only season as a permanent conductor 
of instrumental concert works. While Wagner did take four concert 
tours after this London season (1861-1862, 1863, 1871-1873 and 
1875-1876) they were largely to raise funds for Bayreauth and to 
foster interest in the Ring. Despite this preponderance of reasons to 
study this material, it has been unjustly neglected for two reasons. 

First is the pervasive distrust of English music criticism, which 
has been dealt with above. Second is overwhelmingly negative 
response of the English critics. Neither Wagner’s supporters nor his 
detractors have been able or willing to see that despite the biases and 
opinions of these critics, there are many useful observations buried in 
these reviews. It is true that Chorley was not about to give Wagner a 
fair hearing when even before Wagner arrived, Chorley had declared 
that Wagner’s appointment was “a wholesale offense to the native and 
foreign conductors resident in England.” 195 It is equally true that 
Hogarth, who would write the reviews for the Daily News, the 
Illustrated London News, the John Bull and the Spectator, was even 
less likely to be impartial as the paid secretary to the Philharmonic 

195 Athenaeum (London), January 27. 1855. 
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Society. However, in a direct affront to my liberal post-structuralist 
sensibilities, this is a case where the objective information emerges 
despite the opposite agendas of the respective authors. Does it matter 
if Chorley condemns a tempo change and Hogarth praises it? 

Frequent agreement over what happened and disagreement over 
whether it was good or not is veiy common in this literature and it is 
one of qualities which makes these reports so useful. 196 

It is also crucial to point out that the press was not totally 
against him and that given the circumstances, it is remarkable that 
some, like Glover and even Davison, had anything nice to say. To be 
fair to both the critics and to Wagner it is worth providing a brief 
account of the problems which Wagner faced in London. At least the 
first three were entirely out of his control. 

First, he was replacing Costa at the Philharmonic. There had 
been enough of a scandal when the Italian Costa had been chosen, but 
now there were even more possible British candidates. While Chorley 
had an additional bone to pick with Wagner (Chorley’s Modem 
German Music (1854) contains a wholesale rejection of ReinzU Der 
Fliegende Hollander and Tannhauser 197 ) this criticism of the directors 
is only incidentally aimed at Wagner. 

We are astonished at this engagement of Herr Wagner, 
since supposing that it was agreed upon as necessary 
and graceful to shut out Messrs. Bennett. Mellon, and 
Lucas, Herren Molique. Benedict and Halle from having 
a chance, supposing that we were to be spiritedly shown 
that no competent conductors exist in England...the 
appointment of Herr Wagner can be regarded as nothing 
short of wholesale offense to the native and foreign 
conductors in England. 198 

Any conductor who was not an Englishman would have met with 
considerable resistance. 


196rhe best case of this is in Wagner’s conducting of Weber’s overture to Der 
Freischutz and Beethoven’s ninth symphony. All of the critics responded to 
Wagner's new tempos and tempo variation. Wagner later confirmed that all 
of these changes were intentional in his essay on Beethoven (1873) and the 
section of Der Freischutz in his essay on conducting. (1869) 

197 Chorley/MGM 1. 348-371. See above. 

198Athenaeum { London). January 27, 1855. p. 120. 
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The second problem was the 1851 difficulty which London had 
experienced with mezzo-soprano Johanna Wagner, the daughter of 
Richard Wagner’s elder brother Albert. Chorley reports that her 
reputation exceeded her talent and few in England would debate that. 
Johanna Wagner made the mistake of arriving in London with 
engagements to sings at both opera houses. (While Chorley is not 
specific. Her Majesty’s Theatre and the Haymarket or Covent Garden 
seem a logical guess.) She broke one engagement for another and the 
judicial authority prevented her from appearing at either house until 
the manner was resolved. During the litigation, a letter from her 
father surfaced which said “that one only could go to England to get 
money.” 199 It was published and general indignation followed. When 
Richard Wagner appeared in London in 1855, he had even more name 
recognition than he deserved. 

Wagner’s third and most serious problem was the ego, stupidity 
and bad-timing of his “friend” Ferdinand Praeger. As Ellis points out 
in great detail, 200 most of the critics (with the exception perhaps of 
Chorley) at least attempted to give Wagner a fair hearing. Glover’s 
opening review has mostly praise for Wagner. 

The performance of last night sufficiently proved that 
the committee have made a wise selection; for. taking 
into consideration the unhappy fact that the new 
conductor had been allowed but one rehearsal, with a 
band to whom his readings and style of beat were 
utterly strange, the general result was most honourable 
both to him and to them. 201 

Smart’s initial reviews are friendly and in the second he requests that 
the players do a better job of following Wagner baton so that at least we 
can judge its effectiveness. 

But this is no reason why he should have his way. no 
excuse for the orchestra not strictly following him, 
more especially since the music was perfectly familiar 
to them, and the indications of the baton were far less 
fidgety than at the first concert. 202 


199 Chorley/30Y. 313. 

200 EllisV, 100-202. 

29 iMomig Post (London), March 13. 1855. 
202Sunday Times (London). April 1, 1855. 
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Even Davison is initially neutral. 

Herr Wagner was kindly received by the audience, and 
the symphony of Haydn, one of the finest of the twelve 
“Grand." was executed with amazing spirit...there was 
quite enough in the execution of the symphonies and 
overtures, to show that Herr Wagner is a man of 
intelligence and firmness...Time will show, however, 
whether Herr Wagner is. or is not. the man he has been 
named. 203 

Praeger, however, decided to use this opportunity to his 
advantage. He had never been taken too seriously and Davison 
especially enjoyed making him the butt of jokes. Now that he had 
taken Wagner under his wing he was determined to tell the world (or 
at least the new world) how narrow minded the English press were. 
Praeger wrote for the short lived New York Musical Gazette and so 
there was a considerable time-lag between his writing and the 
publication and between the New York publication and its arrival in 
London. In his contribution of Februaiy 24, 1855 he made at least two 
mistakes which no doubt negatively effected his mentor. First he 
chastised Davison for his criticism of Wagner before the first concert. 

The engagement of Wagner seems to have affected his 
[Davison’s] brain, and from the most amiable of men 
and truthful of criticism, he has changed to the—well 
see his journal. 204 

Praeger would continue to poke fun at the English critics for their 
lack of approval for Wagner’s conducting methods and they responded 
by increasing their attacks. His second mistake was. in this same 
article, to introduce the previously pseudonymous Judaism in Music to 
the English public and to attribute it to Wagner. Its attacks on 
Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were not taken well and the London 
reviews become increasingly punctuated with references to Wagner’s 
anti-semitism. Since the first mention of Wagner’s anti-semitism 
appears in Davison’s article for the Musical World on March 17, 1855 
(which is much more critical then his Times review of March 14), 

Ellis argues that the Praeger article probably surfaced sometime 


203Tim.es (London). March 14. 1855. 
204praeger, 221. 
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between the Wednesday and the Saturday. Allowing for about three 
weeks for trans-Atlantic mail, that seems about right. 

Still, Wagner could have alleviated some of the situation with a 
few kind words. He assumed that the English critics were all against 
him, he was living with Praeger and had mostly his word to go on, and 
refused to pay the customary courtesy calls about which Berlioz had 
been so careful. It appears that these were not bribes in the usual 
sense. Like the concert givers today who maintain a press room with 
food and drink and occasional gifts, these friendly visits did not ensure 
a good review. Wagner might have been able to smooth a few feathers 
and distance himself from Praeger if he had smoked a few cigars with 
Davison. (Even von Bulow saw the need for this.) 

There were also very real technical difficulties. Given that 
Wagner placed most of his interpretive insight into verbal descriptions 
of the poetic content, his inability to communicate effectively in 
English was a severe difficulty. He was also denied his requests for as 
many rehearsals as he wanted and a second conductor. He was granted 
only one rehearsal for each concert with one additional rehearsal for 
the choral symphony and excerpts from Lohengrin, the later unseen 
before by the orchestra. 

Wagner’s practices on the podium would only make matters 
worse. While a bit of camaraderie seems to have been built during the 
first few rehearsals and concerts, Wagner was tactless with the 
musicians and openly ridiculed Mendelssohn, of whom the orchestra 
was quite found. He also refused to wear the white gloves while 
conducting, a practice which Mendelssohn had inaugurated. He went 
as far as to appear in them and then take them off before his 
audience. 205 

Then Wagner wanted to change the physical location of the 
conductor. In England, since Mendelssohn, the conductor faced 
diagonally as they had in the opera houses in France and Germany. 
Rather than partially face the audience, Wagner insisted that he be 
moved to the center of the stage with his back fully to the audience as 
is the custom today. Wagner also chose to conduct the music without 


205p rae g er> 238. 
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a score in front of him, a practice of which many critics did not 
approve. 

Moreover. Herr Wagner conducts without a score before 
him. which says more for his memory, we think, than 
for his judgment. Such precedents are dangerous. 

Supposing a leading instrument, entrusted with an 
important passage were found “napping” (Which is 
possible), and that Herr Wagner’s memory should fail 
him at a pinch (which is possible—for if Homer “nods.” 
why not the author of Lohengrin?)—what would be the 
consequence?—a dead stand-still, nothing less. 206 

Mendelssohn, Berlioz and Wagner all had the capability to conduct 
without a score. Like Mendelssohn, Wagner occasionally hid this 
ability by conducting with a phony score on the desk. CMendelssohn is 
thought to have done this for the performance of the Bach Saint 
Matthew Passion and H. T. Finck reports that Wagner once used the 
Barber of Seville in place of a Beethoven symphony. 207 

All this, however, was only the appetizer for Wagner’s substantial 
change in interpretation and conducting style. When Mendelssohn 
conducted this orchestra ten years earlier they had become 
accustomed to his lack of interference in the tempi. Long before 
Wagner stepped onto the podium, Costa had been taking a beating 
from the press for his “new readings” and excessive rallentandos. 
Davison was already on record that Costa’s tempos were too slow, and 
that he preferred Mendelssohn’s. 208 It does not seem, however, that 
Costa radically altered Mendelssohn’s fast and steady stance. Joseph 
Bennett (as quoted above) pointed out that while Costa’s conducting 
career lasted from 1833 to 1884, most of it took place before the 
notion that a conductor interpreted the works of others had even been 
invented. He simply read the works. All of this predisposed the 
orchestra and the press against the more important musical changes 
which would have met with some resistance under any circumstances. 
While all of this created a situation where Wagner was almost certain 
to fail, the reviews of these concerts are often remarkably positive. 


206riimes (London). March 14. 1855. 

207Finck./Wagner and his Works I. 451. Ellis V, 173. 
208see above Musical World (London). April 24. 1845 
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They also clearly indicate what and where Wagner was trying to 
change the usual readings. 
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Appendix 2 


Costa and Orchestral Life in Nineteenth Century London 


Although some of the early history of the baton and the 
conductor were given in the Introduction it will be useful to describe 
the orchestral life in London more fully here. London concert life in 
the nineteenth century was extremely diverse and more vital than is 
often thought. Chorley wrote that 

there is just now, in London, three times as much vocal 
music, or thereabouts, as is found in any German or the 
French metropolis, during its fullest season. 1 

Historians have often made the same mistake about concert life that is 
made about criticism: it does not follow that because England 
produced no great composers in the first half of the nineteenth 
century her critics and orchestras must be sub-standard as well. The 
first part of this appendix will therefore chronicle the vast number of 
orchestral institutions in London in the nineteenth century. The 
second part will outline the history of the most prominent London 
orchestral institution, the Philharmonic Society, and investigate how 
its structure and traditions led to certain performance practices and 
problems which eventually led to the establishment of the New 
Philharmonic Society under Berlioz. Special attention will be given to 
the years when Michael Costa led the orchestra, roughly the interval 
between Mendelssohn and Wagner, and how he preserved and 
changed the performance practice and ideology established by 
Mendelssohn: all of which sets the stage for a better understanding of 
the situation which confronted both Berlioz and Wagner. 


1 Athenaeum (London). May 18. 1844. 
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London Orchestral life 

Since the early nineteenth century, London has always had more 
orchestras than any other city in the world. Even today London 
supports four (not including a tremendous number of chamber 
ensembles) independent full-size professional orchestras (the London 
Symphony Orchestra, the London Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
Philharmonia Orchestra and the Royal Philharmonic) in addition to the 
orchestras that support the BBC (including the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra, the Royal Opera House at Covent Garden and the English 
National Opera). Nineteenth century London had a even greater 
diversity of institutions which sponsored orchestras and orchestral 
concerts. In addition to the Royal Philharmonic and the New 
Philharmonic, which will be discussed in detail below, the following 
list gives an overview of the three kinds of institutions which 
presented orchestral music to the public: (1) orchestral and general 
music clubs and societies, (2) choral societies and festivals which also 
included orchestral music and (3) halls which sponsored their own 
orchestral concerts. 


1. Orchestral and General Institutions 

Society for Ancient Concerts (1776-1848) 

The Society for Ancient Concerts (also called “The King’s 
Concerts”) was originally formed to preserve ancient works which 
might otherwise fall into oblivion. Their statutes state that a work 
must be at least twenty years old to be considered for performance. 
These concerts were established by noblemen and were both amateur 
and private. By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, the 
society’s concerts of orchestral music by Handel, Gluck, Mozart, 
Haydn and Beethoven were standard repertoire and there were 
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cheaper venues where the new middle class audience could go. 2 Their 
raison d’etre was gone and they ceased their existence. 

From 1804 until their demise, the concerts were given at the 
Hanover Square Rooms for one guinea per concert or half guinea for 
rehearsal. (The expensive price reflects the exclusive nature of this 
organization.) Heniy Bishop usually conducted, but George Smart and 
Charles Lucas also appeared. Many of the Philharmonic musicians also 
played in this society; Mr Cramer and Mr. Loder were the usual 
leaders. 


The City Concerts (1818- 

In 1818 George Smart founded “The City Concerts” which 
unlike the Philharmonic and the Concerts of Ancient Music, admitted 
amateur singers and instrumentalists. 


Societa Armonica 

Societa Armonica also put on orchestral concerts in the 
Philharmonic mold with an instrumental soloist, several vocalists and a 
Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven or Weber overture or symphony at the 
beginning and end of each half. 3 They used not only many of the 
Philharmonic’s musicians, but employed soloists of an equally high 
caliber. Salvi and Ernst both appeared as violin soloists in 1844, for 
example. 


Royal Academy of Music (1822-83) 

The RAM was founded in 1822 as the first training ground for 
musicians in London. It sponsored concerts with an orchestra of more 
hired professionals than students in the first few decades. (There 
were only 22 students in the first year.) John Hullah conducted these 


2 For more on the relationship between the changing class structure and music see 
William Weber, Music and the Middle Class: The Social Structure of Concert 
Life in London, Paris and Vienna (London: Croom Helm. 1975), p. 64ff. 

3 See the sample concert program cited below. 
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concerts from 1870 to 1873. In 1883, tire RAM was consolidated 
with the National Training School of Music to form the Royal College 
of Music under the direction of Sir George Grove. 


The Musical Union (1845-59) 

Founded by violinist and conductor John Ella (1802-88) in 
1845, the Musical Union presented concerts of mostly chamber music 
and occasionally a full orchestra. In 1850 the concerts began to be 
called “Music Winter Evenings” and lasted until 1859. Ella wrote 
program notes for these concerts which included a list of who had 
written the anonymous reviews of the last concert. Ella also 
occasionally contributed to the Morning Post, Musical World, and the 
Athenaeum. 


People’s Concert Society (1878-1935) 

Founded to bring orchestral and chamber music to the poorer 
areas of London, these concerts were modeled after the Popular 
Concerts of the 1850s and 60s. 


2. Choral Institutions 

Many of the choral societies, and later also the choral festivals, 
presented oratorios and other large scale choral works with orchestra. 


Caecilian Society (1785-1861) 

Originally formed to sing hymns, this society gradually began to 
perform music with orchestral accompaniment. The Sacred 
Harmonic Society grew out of it and eventually overwhelmed it. 


Sacred Harmonic Society (1832-1882) 
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Growing out of the Caecilian Society Beginning in 1832, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society was largely responsible for the production of 
choral music with orchestra that was religious but outside of the 
church; they produced mostly Handel oratorios and The Creation at 
Exeter Hall for three shillings. The SHS was prosperous and grew 
from 31 members in its second year to a society with £5000 in funds 
and the largest library ever collected by a performing musical body in 
England; the catalogue was 320 pages in length. 

The Society had its own orchestra, although they hired 
professionals to lead the sections, and at their height it was one of 
largest in all of London, as the whole city knew because their 
advertisements declared their “sixteen double-basses” 4 

They gave the first performance of Mendelssohn’s St Paul in 
1837 and Mendelssohn himself conducted his revised version of Elijah 
with them in 1847. Costa conducted from 1848 to 1882 and his 
performances included the Mozart Requiem in 1853 and the 
Beethoven Missa Solemnis in 1854. In 1857 the Society took over the 
performances for the Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace. 


Choral Harmonists’ Society (1833-1851) 

This association of amateur singers was formed to perform 
choral works with orchestra. They hired a semi-professional 
orchestra and professional soloists and were conducted by Novello, 
Charles Lucas, Neate and Westrop. They broke from the City of 
London Classical Harmonists because they objected to reducing the 
orchestration to just strings. In 1838 their new orchestra consisted of 
14 violins, 6 violas, three cellos, three basses and full winds. 5 They 
performed mostly German masses and oratorios. 


Henry Leslie's Concert’s 


4 Bennett, 335. 

^“London" New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley Sadie 
(London: Macmillian Publishers Ltd.. 1980). §, 3: Concert life - Choirs, p. 188. 
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Heniy Leslie’s Concert’s were a vehicle for his excellent hand¬ 
picked choir. Leslie was an excellent choir-master and beginning in 
the 1820s he began giving concerts mostly of masterpieces from “the 
old school” madrigals and part songs which soon expanded to include 
Mendelssohn and larger oratorios with orchestra. “In 1868 he 
presented the “Reformation” Symphony, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
(with Joachim) Mozart’s pianoforte Concerto in D minor (with Clara 
Schumann), Acis and Galatea, Mendelssohn’s music to “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” and other works of the same class.” 6 Leslie’s 
strength was in the unaccompanied vocal music and as he was not an 
efficient conductor, the concerts soon ended. 


Royal Choral Society (1871-present) 

Over 1000 singers performed in the first concert given in 1872 
under Charles Gounod. From 1873 to 1896 the Society was led by 
Joseph Bamby who led them in Handel, Mendelssohn Dvorak and the 
first British performance of Parsifal in 1884 (a concert performance). 
He also brought Verdi to conduct the first British performance of his 
Requiem in 1875. 7 


Other Clubs 

Other choral organizations which sponsored orchestral 
performances included: 

the Vocal Association (1856-62), which gave a series of concerts 
at the Crystal Palace with its 300 singers and orchestra from 1856- 
1862, 

the Bach Choir, formed in 1875 originally to perform the Bach B 
minor Mass at St. James Hall, 

the Handel Society formed in 1882 to perform the less familiar 
works of Handel, 


^Bennett, 346. 
7 Ibid.. 189. 
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the Oxford House Choral Society, which was formed at the end 
of the century (1898) and performed large scale works with orchestra 
like Brahms’ Requiem and Elgar’s Gerontius. 
and the various Glee Clubs. 


Provincial Festivals 

In the large provincial cities like Manchester, there were also 
music societies, but the London critics were not much concerned with 
them. There were, however, important periodic festivals, the most 
important of which were those of the Cathedral cities. Gloucester, 
Worcester and Hereford organized the famous Three Cities Festivals 
which rotated the hosting of the festival. Birmingham, Leeds, 
Edinburgh and Norwich, and many other cities, had festival traditions 
of oratorios and liturgical music which were over a century old by this 
time . The main support of these festivals was Handel’s Messiah, 8 
but after Mendelssohn these choral festivals began to include purely 
symphonic music. 


3. Hall Sponsored Popular Concerts 

Like today, the halls themselves could also sponsor concerts, 
and often did. The principal halls for orchestral music were: 

The Argyll Rooms (home to the Philharmonic from 1813-30) 
Hanover-Square Rooms 1775-1875 (the smallish home of the 
Philharmonic Society from 1833-69-, the Royal Academy of Music 
from 1823-1874 and Societa Armonica) and 

Exeter Hall (1831-1882) (which had a larger hall of 3000 
capacity which was used by the New Philharmonic for the first three 
years and a smaller hall which was home to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. From 1840-50 there was also a series of popular Wednesday 


^Davison. 68. 
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Concerts which featured ballads and Haydn and Beethoven 
symphonies.) 9 

The many opera houses, included the Royal Italian Opera, Her 
Majesty’s Theatre (the two principal houses for Italian opera) Adelphi 
Theatre (1809-), Olympic, Haymarket, Drury Lane (1663- ) and 
Covent Garden (1732- ). All of them presented English or English 
language opera in addition to traveling German companies. In 
addition, the King’s Theatre (1705-1910) also staged concerts with 
orchestra in addition to matinees of chamber music and solo recitals. 
Traveling musicians would often give a “morning recital” and a 
performance with a hired orchestra in addition to appearing at the 
Philharmonic. Joachim did this in 1852, for example. 


Promenade Concerts 

Commencing in 1838 at the Lyceum Theatre, the Promenade 
Concerts a la Musard attempted to imitate the Paris concerts of 
Philippe Musard. They were winter concerts which contained shorter 
and lighter selections from the usual summer fare. These continued 
through the century at a number of venues. Jullien was the most 
popular conductor with his powerful showmanship and his own unique 
blend of quadrilles, polkas, gallops and an occasional movement by 
Beethoven or Mozart. 


St. James’s Hall Popular Concerts (1858-1905) 

There were actually two halls at St. James’s, the larger of which 
could hold 2,127 people. In 1858 the Monday Popular Concerts began 
in the larger hall. Arthur Chappell organized them, and as they were 
funded by ticket sales, the concert-director often had the press stand 
at the back, preferring to sell seats to paying customers. 10 They 
began as the Classical Monday Pops, and were given, as usual, on 
alternate weeks. In 1876 they were transferred to Saturday. It should 


9 For more information see Robert Elkin. The Old Concert Rooms of London 
(London: Edward Arnold Ltd. 1955). 

10 Bennett, 347. 
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be understood that the modem “pops" concerts had not been 
invented, and that “popular” merely refers to the need attract a public 
audience by direct ticket sales rather than by subscription or 
membership. It was also a partial advertising tactic, meant to 
demonstrate the popularity of the entertainment provided. These 
concerts were popular and by public demand they ran all winter long 
and at one point were even twice a week. Both the size of the venues 
and the need for direct sales, of course, meant that the concert had to 
be “popular” in order to stay in business. 

The programs were a combination of standard repertoire 
chamber music and star soloists who also performed concertos. 

Mozart, Beethoven and Mendelssohn string quartets and violin sonatas 
along with Schubert sonatas, Bach and Handel were performed by the 
very best native and visiting artists including Clara Schumann, Joseph 
Joachim, Anton Rubinstein, Hans von Btilow, Grieg and Paderewski, 
many of whom performed every season. Analytical programs were 
provided by James Davison and latter Joseph Bennett and no one 
seems to think this was a conflict of interest (and this still happens 
today). 


Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts (1855-1901) 

The Crystal Palace was an enormous building of glass and iron 
built for the Great Exhibition of 1851. George Grove was secretary of 
the Crystal Palace company and he eventually had it turned into a large 
concert hall. Because of the large size, tickets were cheap. Concerts 
were scarce in the winter and these winter concerts became very 
popular, attracting a wide audience. 11 

August Mann conducted the orchestra which, because of the 
number of concerts, was more permanent and had more rehearsal 
time than the other orchestras in London at the time. The Palace also 
became home for the giant triennial Handel Festivals (which Costa 
conducted from 1847-80) and other “monster” concerts which 
featured several thousand performers. 


^Bennett, 336. 
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Sample Week in 1844 

While the Philharmonic had the most prestigious orchestra, it 
performed only eight times a year, leaving its players free to play in 
many of the other orchestras. Due to the conservative programming at 
the Philharmonic (see below), and the nature of criticism at the time 
to review works and not performances, 12 there were often more 
interesting (and if they had more rehearsal time, often better played) 
concerts to attend. As in our own day, the critics were constantly 
complaining about the conservative nature of the programming at the 
Philharmonic, and they would often show their disapproval by not 
attending another concert of Mozart, Beethoven and Weber. As an 
example of both the number of concerts and their programming, here 
are the programs listed in the end of the week reviews, for one week 
in May of 1844 when the Philharmonic was off and before the founding 
of the Crystal Palace Concerts, the St., James’s Popular Monday 
Concerts, or the New Philharmonic. Note the overlap of musicians. 

All of these concerts were reviewed in the Illustrated London News on 
May 25, 1844. 


Saturday, May 18 
Royal Academy of Music 
Third Concert of the Season 
Hanover-square Rooms 


Part 1 


Overture (MS) “Undine" 

Chorus “Come gentle Spring" (Seasons) 

Aria “Laciia chia piangs.” (Armida) 

Serenade ed Allegro Giojoso 

Solo and Chorus “Dryads, Sylvans” 

Aria “Deh per questo” (La Clemenza) 

Duetto “Qual Auelante" 

Finale (Medea. Act I) 

Miss Bendixen 
Haydn 

Handel 

Mendelssohn 

Handel 

Mozart 

Marcello 

Mayer 

Between the Parts 

Fantasia on Themes from Moise for Harp 

Parish Alvars 

Part 2 

Andante and Rondo from Concerto in D 

Mendelssohn 

12 See appendix 1. 
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Aria “Per pieta” (Cosi) 

Madrigal "Flow oh my tears” (1599) 

Fantasia on Themes from Zampa for cello 
Terzetto “In quel soggiomo” (Teobaldo ed Isolina) 
Finale Don Giovanni Act 11 

Leader Mr. Loder, Conductor Mr. C. Lucas 
Mendelssohn was in attendance. 


Monday, May 20 
Societa Armonica 
Fourth Concert of the Season 
Hanover-square Rooms 

Part 1 

Symphony in C minor 

Aria “A te dird” (Roberto Devereux) 

Fantasia for Oboe 
Aria "O dolce concento" 

Fantasia on “Lucrezia Borgia” for violin 
Ballade “Quand je quittais la Normandie” (Robert) 
MS Overture 

Part 2 

Overture to Euiyanthe 
Romanza “Ciel clemente” (Oberto) 

Grand Concertante Duett for two harps 
Air “Le Serment” 

Grand Capriccio for the Violin 
Song “O come to the greenwood” 

Overture “La Clemenza di Tito” 

Conductor Mr. Forbes. Leader Mr. Loder 


Wednesday, May 22 

Ancient Concerts 

Seventh Concert of the Season 

Part 1 

Coronation Anthem “The King shall rejoice” 
Air “What though I trace” 

Quintette “Ah losciar” (Joseph) 

Recit and Air “Deh pariate" 

Selection from Service in C “Gloria" 

Air “With verdure clad” 

Aria “Possenti Numi" 

Grand Chorus “Immortal Lord” (Deborah) 

Part 2 


Mozart 

Bennett 

Hausmann 

Morlacchi 

Mozart 


Beethoven 

Donizetti 

Cooke 

Mozart 

Rossi 

Meyerbeer 

Parish Alvars 


Weber 

Verdi 

Parish Alvars 

Auber 

Rossi 

Mendelssohn 

Mozart 


Handel 

Handel 

Mehul 

Cimarosa 

Cherubini 

Haydn 

Mozart 

Handel 
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Overture (Ariadne) 

Recit and air “Oh invito" 

Glee “O bird of eve” 

Aria “Rendi il serene” 

Chorus “The many rend the skies" 
Aria “Dove sono” 

Air “A1 tardor della vendetta" 
Chorus “O sing praises” 

Conductor Sir H.R. Bishop 
Leaders Mr. F. Cramer and Mr. Loder 
Organ Mr. Lucas 


Handel 

Zingarelli 

Momington 

Handel 

Handel 

Mozart 

Handel 

J.S. Bach 


In this week there was also a choral concert Thursday, May 23rd at 
Exeter Hall conducted by John Hullah, and a special Monday concert 
(in competition with the Societa Armonica) by a singer “the veteran 
Braham” with many other vocalists and an orchestra. Also listed is an 
announcement that Thalberg will perform next Tuesday May 28 at 

* 

2pm in the Hanover-square Rooms. 

All this is in addition to opera and the many morning recitals. 
As this issue was going to press, on Saturday morning, Mendelssohn 
and Joachim were rehearsing for his debut on the following Monday 
night. 

Note that all three series were led by Mr. Loder, who also led 
the Philharmonic, of course. 


Philharmonic Society (1813-19321 

The London Philharmonic Society (called the Royal 
Philharmonic Society after 1912) was established in 1813 to provide 
the city with a yearly series of orchestral and chamber music concerts. 
There was, at that time, no organization established for the 
performance of chamber music and the orchestral concerts of the 
Concert of Ancient Music were poor in quality and only barely open to 
the public to attend. Six to eight concerts were given each year on 
alternating Monday evenings from March through June. It was a 
cooperative venture undertaken by the musicians themselves. Only 
members could play and only excellent musicians could become 
members. (The societies original members included all of the best 
musicians living in London at the time, including J.B. Cramer, Muzio 
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Clementi, William Aiyton, Henry Bishop, Johann Peter Salomon, 
Vincent Novello and George Smart. ) 13 Extra players were hired as 
needed from the local theatres. While these “hired” players changed, 
the nucleus remained somewhat constant; it was the closest thing 
London had to a permanent orchestra until 1932 when the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra was formed. 

Subscriptions and a small number of individual tickets were sold. 
Henry Smart reports that in 1844, there were 550 subscribers, 
members and associates. Single ticket sales rose after the 
Philharmonic discovered advertising the programme in the papers. 
Unbelievably this seems to not have happened until 1842 when the 
Sunday Times (and other papers) reported 

The directors must have felt the benefit arising from 
giving publicity to the programme through the medium 
of the press, for the sale of single tickets was, we 
understand, double that of any previous concert. Until 
lately nobody knew what was to be performed at the 
concerts until the evening, when programmes were 
delivered to the company as they entered. Who would 
have known that Mendelssohn would conduct a new 
symphony of his own, had the directors not advertised. 

The result must have satisfied the most skeptical, for 
the Hanover rooms were crowded. 14 

Smart overstates his case a little. Even before advertising the 
programmes for the Monday evening concerts were available after the 
Saturday morning rehearsal. The press could have published the 
information if they had wanted. After this, however, it became 
common for all of the London performing groups to advertise the 
specific programme in the paper. Both the Morning Chronicle and 
the Illustrated London News note the high number of people who 
turned out because of Mendelssohn and Thalberg’s know appearances 
and the Musical World printed this: 

We are informed that upwards of a hundred non- 
subscribers tickets, were sold for this concert owning 
entirety’ to the publicity which had been given to the 
programme through the assistance of the press which 
hitherto the Philharmonic directors of the present 


i^See Elkin p. 10 for a complete list all of the original members. 
^Sunday Times (London). June 19. 1842. 
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season have thought proper to reject We suppose they 
will now be convinced of their error. 15 

This would seem to end the controversy. For a performance with 
Mendelssohn conducting two years later there were more than 600 in 
the audience, a very large crowd by contemporary standards. 16 

Repertoire 

In the beginning, they took no fees, and the original statutes 
forbid the use of soloists either vocal or instrumental. Chamber music 
and vocal ensembles make up almost half of the programs in the early 
years. In 1816, the ban on vocal solos was ended and concertos began 
to appear in 1819 as the Society moved towards a fully orchestral 
program. 

As the Society moved to larger programs, the venture remained 
cooperative. This meant divided leadership (with both the 
concertmaster/leader and the conductor/piano positions rotating 
among the members) and program decisions made by the 
membership. Even at the end of his career, Mendelssohn was still 
listed side-by-side with the leader or concertmaster. The directors of 
the Society also exercised a great deal of control over the 
programming. When Mendelssohn attempted to improve the quality 
of the programming and thwarted by the directors, they draw the 
wrath of several critics. 

Until the Philharmonic statutes be remodeled—till the 
Directors show they know their place, by recognizing 
that of their conductor—any prosperity can be but be 
rated as a gleam of sunshine which will pass, and the 
old dullness [sic] and gloom return. 17 

In spite of Mendelssohn’s best efforts, the repertoire remained 
conservative and instrumental. Opera excerpts, with the exception of 
Mozart and opera overtures, were limited to an occasional aria. In 
1844, Mendelssohn included several vocal numbers from Spohr’s 


*5 Musical World (London). June 18. 1842. 
1 ®Sunday Times (London). June 2. 1844. 
17 Athenaeum (London). June 15. 1844. 
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Faust, a work which was well known on the stage. Virtually everyone 
had an opinion about this development.. While it seems like a step 
backwards for Mendelssohn, who tried so hard to rid Leipzig of these 
hoge-podge concerts with vocal music, some of the critics applauded. 

Sections of opera, once added to the repertory of the 
Society will extend the variety of their effects over an 
illimitable field. 18 

This scheme departed from the customary one of giving 
two symphonies in the course of the evening; but 
perhaps, after all there was enough of the finest 
instrumentalism that ever an enraptured auditory was 
listened to. We generally have too much, and the 
circumstance of not “playing out" the company to an 
overture was quite welcome...Although it was a 
delightful concert; but we should like to see the 
programme of the next a little more varied. 19 


The novelty of seeing an opera excerpt on the concert stage, however, 
formed the principal subject of commentary for most of the critics. 

The following duet, from the same opera is heavy; and 
as a concert piece, the quintet and chorus is still 
heavier. 20 

Even with their beloved Mendelssohn conducting, Davison agrees with 
Chorley on this matter. 

The selection was ineffective from the lack of scenic 
adjuncts, without which such things are rarely 
interesting—rarely even intelligible...Hatton's duet 
[from the opera Pascal Bruno by J.L Hatton] was well 
executed and loudly applauded; but this also requires 
the scene for its proper interpretation. 21 

Hogarth (writing in two different papers) also agreed that 

the selection from “Faust" was too dramatic to produce 
its full effect in a concert room. 22 

It was an impassioned dialogue [the duet] demanding 
much theatrical action between two characters of 
whom the audience knew nothing; and it is impossible 


18 Spectator (London), June. 1 1844. 

^Illustrated London News (London), June 1, 1844. 
^Athenaeum (London), June 1. 1844. 

21 Musical World (London). May 30. 1844. 

22 Illustrated London News (London). June 1. 1844. 
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to sympathize with feelings of which we do not know 
the subject. Such a scene to produce its effect, must be 
represented on the stage, as part of the place to which it 
belongs, and no tom out of its place and sung by 
persons standing up in the front of an orchestra. 23 


Finally Henry Smart added that 

It is a composition better calculated for the stage than 
the concert room. 24 

Only Hogarth, in the Morning Chronicle, however, questioned the 
programming on the grounds that if, as all of the critics agreed, 
operatic works were better on stage, why do them at the Philharmonic 
at all. 


It [the selection from Faust] proved comparatively 
speaking, a failure. The music selected, though very 
effective on the stage, is too theatrical in a concert 
room. There cannot be a greater mistake, prevalent as 
it is. than the practice of taking these complicated 
concerted pieces, full of bustling incident, which 
however clear and effective they may be rendered by 
dramatic action, are nothing but unintelligible 
confusion in a concert. The whole of this part of the 
performance, accordingly, made no impression on the 
audience. 25 

With only one rehearsal per concert, Chorley called for another 
reform. 


The concert schemes must be retrenched, that the time 
and attention heretofore thrown away on two 
symphonies may be bestowed upon on~and this not 
only for the comfort of the artists, but for the pleasure 
of the audience. 2 ® 

Chorley was right. As long as there were two symphonies and only one 
rehearsal per concert, there was bound to be much repetition in the 
programs. Indeed, the programming was notoriously conservative. 
During the life of the Philharmonic (1813-1912) Beethoven’s fifth, 
sixth and seventh symphonies were performed 77, 69 and 65 times 
respectively. Since each year contained a maximum of eight concerts 


23 Morning Chronicle (London). May 28, 1844. 
24 Sunday Times (London), June 2. 1844. 

25 Morning Chronicle (London). June 28. 1844. 
^Athemeum (London), May 18. 1844.. 
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with two symphonies or overtures on every program there were only 
16 opportunities a year (or 1,584 total opportunities) for any 
symphony or overture to be programmed. 27 The harder works appear 
much less frequently and Beethoven’s ninth was only performed 17 
times in the 99 years. The critic of the John Bull spells out the 
problem in detail. 

We have not hitherto thought it necessary, as several of 
our contemporaries do, to record the contents of these 
concerts by printing their programmes; because their 
composition has been so uniform, that a description of 
the plan of one would nearly serve for all. Each of the 
two parts has opened with a great symphony, and 
concluded with an overture. In each concert there has 
been an instrumental solo, generally by some great 
pianoforte or violin player; and the rest of the 
entertainment has consisted of two or three vocal 
pieces sung by favorite performers. In all this, there 
was a good deal to object to The stock of great 
orchestral symphonies is very small. It is still nearly 
limited to those of Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
which existed when the Society began, and which have 
been played in rotation for these 30 years: during which 
period, the only additions made to the collection have 
been two or three (occasionally played) by Spohr or 
Mendelssohn. Complaints of want of variety 
accordingly, have constantly been made; and the 
directors have endeavored to satisfy the demand for 
novelty by ransacking Germany for new productions of 
this class; but, excepting the works of the above two 
composers, every other new symphony has been voted a 
failure, and the Society have had nothing for it but to 
return to the old stock-pieces. Precisely the same thing 
has been the case with die overtures: and thus the 
principle features of the concerts have for many years 
presented an unvarying monotony. 28 

This complaint was common during the early 1840s, a period when 
the Society was also losing money every year. 29 

Finally, it should be noted that, at least the London critics 
thought that the notion that London was a city of less culture where 


27 For more information on the repertoire of these concerts see: Miles Birket 
Foster. The History of the Philharmonic Soceity of London, 1813-1912 
(London: John Lane. The Bodley Head. 1912.) and Philip Downs. The 
Development of the Great Repertoire in the Nineteenth Century (Ph.D. Diss. 
University of Toronto. 1964) 

28 John Bull (London). June. 1. 1844. 

29 See the Spectator July 2. 1842 which complains that “the bills of the present 
season are not only, substantially, those of the last, but of every season for the 
last twenty years." 
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one had to play more to the ladies was false. This critic notes that in 
Leipzig the concerts were full of 

ladies music and had to be purged but in London the 
pure concerts only under duress allowed in ladies vocal 
selections things ran in the opposite direction in 
London, after trying to cultivate a taste for purely 
instrumental music “songs were admitted by way of 
pleasing ladies and others who were not musical 
enough to be entertained a whole evening with 
instrumental pieces. But vocal music thus introduced, 
upon sufferance, as it were, has always been got up as if 
it formed no part of the serious objects of the Society. 30 


The critics also complained about the rotating leadership. Due to 
both its communal aspirations and its conservative nature, the first 
permanent conductor was not hired until 1845. Until then, each 
concert had a music director who sat at the piano with a full score to 
correct mistakes and fill-in, and a concertmaster, the “leader,” who 
beat time while he played. Music critic George Hogarth, who was also 
the Societies Secretary from 1850-64 describes the situation as 
follows: 


The duty of the leader was not only to execute his own 
part with exemplary accuracy and firmness, but to 
attend to all the other performers, who were to look to 
him for the time of the movements, and to be governed 
by his beat. His coadjutor, at the pianoforte, and with 
the full score before him, was to watch the performance 
and to be ready to correct any mistake. This method, 
borrowed from the usages (far from uniform) of foreign 
theatrical and other orchestras, was liable to obvious 
objections, neither of these functionaries could 
efficiently perform his duties separately, and they 
could not perform them jointly without interfering and 
clashing with each other. The leader could not execute 
his own part properly, and at the same time attend to. 
and beat time to. the whole band: while the person at 
the pianoforte could scarcely exercise any influence on 
the “going” of the performance without coming into 
collision with the leader. 31 


On the first night, Monday, March 8, 1813 J.P. Salomon was the 
“Leader” while Muzio Clementi presided “At the Pianoforte.” As the 


30 Spectator (London). July 2, 1842 

31 George Hogarth. The Philharmonic Society of London (London: 1862). Quoted 
from Elkin. 15 and Foster. 6. 
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Society garnered more money, however, it began to commission 
works and to hire famous guest conductors. Spohr introduced the 
baton on April 10, 1820, while conducting his second symphony, and 
while the music director continued to be seated at the piano until 
Spontini and Mendelssohn, the word “conductor” now appeared on 
the program instead of “At the Pianoforte.” Despite both Spohr’s and 
Mendelssohn’s advances, however, the conducting often remained at 
cross purposes with the leader and the critics devote a great deal of 
ink to the lack of a more modem approach at the Philharmonic. By 
the 1840s, a crisis was at hand. Musical standards were rising and 
the older subscription institutions (the Concert of Ancient Music and 
the Philharmonic) were losing audiences to The Musical Union and 
other public concerts. The critics had plenty to complain about 
including nepotism in the membership of the society (in 1848, 27 of 
the 89 Philharmonic members shared a surname with another 
member), poor selection of soloists and the constant repetition of the 
classic repertoire. 32 The two most prominent issues of this crisis, 
however, related to the poor performance standards which resulted 
from the two longest standing policies of the Society: (1) the 
unwillingness to appoint a lone and permanent conductor in place of 
the divided leadership or occasional strong guest conductor (like 
Mendelssohn) and (2) the continuing tradition of a single open 
rehearsal on Saturday morning before the concert, which many of the 
critics regularly attended. 33 

Descriptions of the rehearsals were often included in the 
reviews and prove very useful in investigating performance practice at 
the time: 

The orchestra was compelled to “buckle to" its duty 
with a new and strange closeness to attention. The trial 

32william Weber, p. 64. 

33while it easy to see this as yet another example of the conservative nature of 
London musical life, it should be noted that while Mendelssohn often got 
additional rehearsals from his players, two rehearsals remained the standard 
at the Gewarudhaits until the twentieth century. Furtwangler, being unable to 
get more rehearsals in 1922, simply gave fewer concerts. From 1875 on, one of 
the Gewandhaus rehearsals became open to the public. Reinecke writes, from 
then on there was “really no longer a concert with two rehearsals, but a 
rehearsal with two concerts. Cited from Fritz Hennenberg. The Leipzig 
Gewnadhcnis Orchestra Veb Edition Leipzig. 1962). p. 19. 
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of Mozart’s familiar symphony in E flat, must have 
been amazing to some, interesting to others— 
humiliating perhaps to a few. who remember 
Philharmonic rehearsals of entire symphonies 
infinitely more difficult at which the band has never 
once been stopped, and of solos where neglect sufficient 
to destroy the change of a singer or instrumentalist has 
been overlooked. 34 

Enough people attended the rehearsals to effect the repetition of 
movements at the concerts. Davison describes this at the premiere of 
the rest of Mendelssohn’s incidental music to A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream: 

an unanimous demand for its repetition was only 
checked by those, who, having attended the rehearsal, 
knew that the effect of the succeeding scherzo would be 
spoiled. 35 

After a series of visits, Mendelssohn was engaged in 1844 to 
conduct five of the eight subscription concerts. It was an immediate 
affirmation of the benefit of a permanent conductor. 

The baneful anomaly of a perpetually changing 
conductorship is now. we have every reason to suppose, 
summarily knocked on the head. We cannot imagine 
that, after the beneficial results which must accrues 
from the presence of Dr. Mendelssohn at five concerts 
out of eight shall have been fully seen and 
acknowledged, the authorities of the Philharmonic 
will ever think of returning to the old and vicious 
system. 36 

The influence of good conductorship. and the propriety 
of making that appointment permanent are beginning 
to be better understood. 37 

The engagement of Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy may be 
considered, we hope, as the commencement of a new 
era. It amounts, virtually to a reconstruction of the 
laws of the Philharmonic Society-or rather, perhaps 
to such an acknowledgment of weakness and 
insufficiency as must lead to reconstruction. 33 


^Athenaeum (London). May 18, 1844 
35 Musiccd World (London), May 15. 1844. 
36 Musical World (London), May 23. 1844. 
^Spectator (London). May 18, 1844. 

33 Athenaeum (London). May 18. 1844 
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Even with these problems Henry Smart was still able to write 
that “all foreigners acknowledge that the band of the London 
Philharmonic Society is second to none on Europe.” 39 . Mendelssohn 
too had praise for the orchestra: 

The orchestra is very good, and thoroughly musical: 
and I think that six months hence it will be much 
improved, for the sympathy and attention with which 
these people receive my suggestions, and instantly 
adopt them, were really touching in both the rehearsal 
we have hitherto had: there was a great difference as if 
another orchestra has been playing. There are still 
some deficiencies in the orchestra, but these will be 
supplied by degrees: and I look forward to a succession 
of pleasant evenings and good performances...they 
played the adagio from first to last in the most 
masterly manner. 40 

Chorley also praised the orchestra later, but was critical of its lack of a 
single conductor. He attributes much of the success of the Paris 
Conservatoire orchestra to always being under the same director: 

The group of wind instruments, too, at the 
Conservatoire has a like unity and coherence,—a like 
family resemblance among its separate members, —a 
like sensitive delicacy which is beyond all praise. No 
unfortunate flute there chirps half a note before its 
time,—no plethoric bassoon drops one of its thick 
Satyrlike tones in the midst of a pause, —no horn 
totters on the edge of coarse and mail-coach falseness 
when the tug of difficulty comes! 41 

He also says that they “enter, not scramble, into their parts.” 42 He 
attributes this to training and not to individual skill but still finds the 
German expressiveness lacking. He also notes that the French 
orchestras are more sensitive to “every nicest gradation of time. 


39Sunday Times (London). July 3. 1842. 

40 Letter to his family. Leipzig. October 6, 1835. Mendelsson/Briefe II. 63-64; 

Mendelssohn/Letters II. 89. Das Orchester ist sehr gut, tuchtig musikalisch, und 
ich denke, in einem hadben Jahre soil es noch besser werden, derm mil welcher 
Liebe und Aufimerksamkeit diese Leute meine Bemerkungen aufruehmen und 
angenblicklich befolgen, das war mir in den Beiden Proben, die wir bis jetzt 
hatten, ordentlich ruhrend: es war immer ein Unterschied, als ob ein anderes 
Orchester spielte. Einigen Mangel sind noch. im Personal, aber sie werden wohl 
nach und nach abgesteUl werden, und ich glaube, einer Reihe fehr angenehmer 
Abende und guler Auffuhrung enlgegensehen zu kdnnen...sie spielten das ganze 
Adagio geradezu meisterhaji " 

4 1 Chorley/MM III. 66. 

42 Chorley/MM I. 20. 
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slacked or hastened, never displayed by our most attentive English 
orchestras.” 43 The standards, however, were about to drastically 
improve. 

Sir Michael Costa 

The first problem was solved in March of 1846 when Signor 
Michael Costa (1806-84) was appointed the first permanent 
conductor. (Actually Henry Bishop had been appointed for 1845, but 
he was forced to resign after three concerts due to his ill health.) 
While everyone was thrilled that the directors had finally appointed 
someone to the position, many, including Davison and his group were 
upset that it was a foreigner. 

Bom in Naples, Costa came to England in 1829 as a tenor, but 
he soon became master al cembalo at the King’s Theatre (in 1830). 

He became music director there in 1832 and director and conductor 
in 1833, when he probably introduced the use of a baton there. In 
1846 he took some of the best players (53 out of the 80) and left for 
Covent Garden where he started the Royal Italian Opera (1848-82). In 
the same year he took over the Philharmonic and was soon also in 
charge of the Sacred Harmonic Society (1849-80) and the 
Birmingham Festival (1847-80). 44 With his baton preceding over the 
Philharmonic, the Royal Italian Opera and the Sacred Harmonic 
Society he was at the top of his profession conducting the best 
orchestra, opera and oratorio ensembles in England. When he 
resigned from the Philharmonic in 1854, he continued at the Royal 
Italian Opera and the Sacred Harmonic Society, and also conducted 
the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace. It appears that he preferred 
the opera to the symphony and was perhaps better with vocal music. 

In 1871, he was knighted and made “director of the music, composer 
and conductor” at Her Majesty’s Opera, Haymarket. Even his enemies 
had to admit that for over 50 years, until his death in 1884, he was 
England’s most important conductor. 


43 Chorley/MM I. 19-20. 

44 This was the most important of the provincial festivals according to Henry 
Davison (p. 108). 
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His most important legacy was discipline. Despite the attempts 
of Spohr and Mendelssohn to introduce the baton and strong 
leadership to the London orchestra, the Philharmonic was proud of its 
status as a collective body and did not want to give up divided 
leadership. Even Mendelssohn, who had long insisted on single 
leadership in at the Gewandhaus had to share it with the leader in 
London (with the exception of his last appearance at the Philharmonic 
in 1847). It was only in 1846, with Costa, who made it a condition of 
his appointment, that the conductor was endowed with full 
responsibility for the performance and the name of the leader was 
dropped from the program. By all accounts, the first decades of 
performances at the Philharmonic were rocky ones with each player 
trying to outdo the others and soloists telling the orchestra conductor 
(seated at the piano) what the tempos would be and where the cuts 
would go. 

Costa’s transformation was not easy. When absentee fines did 
not work, Costa abolished them and resorted to firing anyone who 
missed a rehearsal without his permission. This, and a battery of 
other fines did seem to work. Costa would arrive at rehearsal, consult 
his two watches and then begin. While good stick technique probably 
helped, Costa’s personality seems to have been the primary force 
which brought the orchestra under control. Even Davison had to 
admit that 

Costa was a man of strength, order and discipline, a 
man "bom to command” as the phrase goes. He could 
command himself and command others. The clouds 
and the flashes of genius may never have troubled a 
mind that was, above all. clear, courageous, decided and 
prompt—a mind that was administrative rather than 
originative. Without any fuss Costa went straight 
onward along the way of real work and of worldly 
reward....Costa was the embodiment of calm, collected, 
concentrated will, without the least show or 
ostentation. 45 

Bennett confirms that 

when Costa came the men recognized a master, who. 
through force of capacity and will, sought to secure by 
rigid justice, the respect even of those who suffered 

45 Davison, 108. 
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from it He himself set an example of strict discipline. 

Insisting upon punctuality in others. Costa too care to 
be punctual himself...He knew moreover, how to 
command, and how to show himself a friend of those he 
ruled...His manner has been described as stem; it was 
rather one of calm dignity, which at times apparently 
became impassiveness. Only on very rare occasions 
could a performance under Costa be charged with 
carelessness. 46 

However he did it, the order and precision Costa brought to British 
performances, especially those involving large forces, was 
unprecedented. 

Mendelssohn’s last performance at the Philharmonic took place 
during Costa’s second season. Costa conducted the first half and 
Mendelssohn the second. Mendelssohn’s good friend Chorley, still 
had to admit that it was Costa who really brought precision to the 
orchestra, a slight insult to Mendelssohn which he tried to undo by 
remarking on the difficulty of fulfilling Mendelssohn’s intentions. 

Throughout the entire first and second acts, was felt the 
great advance of the band in subjection to discipline- 
thanks to Mr. Costa. A few flaws allowed for, the 
execution of the Symphonies and of the delicious music 
to the Midsummer Night's Dream was such as to satisfy 
the most fastidious; albeit, the great animation 
demanded by Dr. Mendelssohn as indispensable to the 
right fulfillment of his intentions makes the task no 
easy one for the most consummately trained 
orchestra. 47 

Berlioz and Wagner complained that Mendelssohn established 
traditions with which they had to compete when they arrived a few 
years later. It is important to ascertain what traditions Mendelssohn 
left behind and what traditions they inherited from Costa as well. 

As one might suspect, many found his interpretations diy and 
his tempos fast. Joseph Bennett wrote that 

No one. I take it. will ever write a chapter on Costa's 
“readings." His work was practically over when the 
modem conductor, charged with the duty of evolving 
new ideas from old texts, made his appearance. Costa 


4 ®Bennett, 51-52. 

47 Athenaeum (London), May 1.1847. 
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had no such mission. He read the music, and reading 
nothing into it, was there-with content. 48 

William Stemdale Bennett wrote to Davison upon Costa’s appointment 

Is it true that Costa will conduct the Philharmonic 
concerts next year? I hope not; the only advantage 
would be that we might have the whole of Beethoven's 
symphonies in one night and still have time for 
supper. 49 

While lacking innovation perhaps, his performances were never 
the less thrilling in their unity. 

Nobody will deny this who can remember the effect of 
the overture to “William Tell," when played under 
Costa at a Birmingham Festival. For dash, precision, 
unity of feeling and spirit, and for tonal magnificence, 
that effect has never been surpassed...though he may 
not have gone far, he led in the right direction. He had 
his faults as a musician, but his virtues lifted himself 
and those under him from the following of an 
employment to the discharge of a vocation. So he 
prepared the way for others coming after him, and 
made lighter their work.. 50 

It makes sense that the man who introduced discipline and 
order into the English orchestra would be known for strict and fast 
tempos. What is surprising is to also see Signor Costa being accused of 
all sorts of indiscretion and “new readings.” The critics it would 
seem were more conservative than he was. 

While Davison’s criticisms must be seen in the light of his 
disapproval, they are still unique. First Davison finds Costa’s tempos 
too slow. 


The performance [of Beethoven’s Seventh], generally 
good, was open to few objections. The rallentando at 
the close of the introduction might have been more 
decided, [an unusual instance when Davison wants 
more rallentando) and the reprise of the theme of the 
vivace might have been more in tune. The time of the 
allegretto was too slow throughout. 51 

Of a performance of Beethoven’s symphony in C minor Davison writes: 


48 Bennett. 52. 

49 Davison. 119. 

SOBennett, 53. 

51 Musical World (London), April 15. 1848. 
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there were frequent miscalculations of time on the part 
of the conductor. The andante, the scherzo, and the 
finale were all taken manifestly too slow. 52 

While Davison acknowledges the improved playing he still disapproves. 

They [the cellos and basses} did their best prompted by 
the experience of so many performances of this 
symphony under all sorts of conductors to get the time 
up to the proper speed, but Signor Costa was too much 
for them, and his “through command" of the orchestra 
served him on this occasion rather ill than well. 53 


Equally odd is that Davison also finds many of the faults he will find 
with Wagner’s “readings” like exaggerated changes in tempo. 

The accelerando in the andante was absurdly 
exaggerated ...Nothing, however, can atone for the 
caricature of the oboe point at the resumption of the 
first subject, which Beethoven never intended to be 
made so ridiculously preeminent...In the scherzo, the 
rallentandos were much overdone, quite in the ultra- 
Italian fashion, which is by no means suited to the 
music of Beethoven. 54 


The perfection with which the fantastic pulses and the 
rallentandos at the end were achieved spoke volumes 
for the decision and clearness of Mr. Costa's reading. 55 


The symphony [Beethoven’s fifthl was on the whole 
splendidly performed. We agree with the Morning Post, 
however, in its objections to the rallentandos and the 
other new reading of Signor Costa which are very 
affected and ill placed. 55 


At least on this second occasion Hogarth also notes these tempo 
changes. It is unfortunate that none of the critics took the opportunity 
(at the fourth Philharmonic concert of 1847 when both Mendelssohn 
and Costa conducted) to compare their conducting styles. This 
evidence suggests that Costa’s steady and fast tempos were an 
extension of Mendelssohn’s “noninterpretive” literal approach. While 
Costa tried to introduce slower tempos and a few rallentandos. 


52 Ttmes (London), April 13. 1847. 

53 Times (London), April 13, 1847. 
54 T&nes (London). April 13, 1847. 

55 Musical World. (London). April 1, 1848. 
56 Musical World (London), April 24, 1845. 
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Mendelssohn’s performances of these works remained in many 
critic’s memory. Whether due to Mendelssohn or Costa, it seems 
certain that a tradition of fast and steady “noninterpretive” 
performances was alive and well when Wagner landed in 1855. 

Costa, however, like many of his generation, seems to not have 
given a second thought to arranging and reorchestrating the work of 
others. Berlioz attacked him often for 

the liberties he took with the great masters, whose 
works he is given to shortening or lengthening, re- 
orchestrating, and generally mutilating. 57 

This was standard practice as Berlioz notes, "in London you hear Don 
Giovanni, Figaro and The Barber of Seville with additional parts for 
bass drum, trombone and ophicleide supplied by Costa." 58 
Berlioz was blind to the common ground which he and Costa had on 
questions of discipline and only saw Costa as a second rate conductor 
and a meddler. In fact, Berlioz rarely writes the name Costa without 
mentioning the accompanying ophicleide and bass drum parts. 

Costa has "orchestrated" and "corrected" Rossini's 
"Barber," Mozart's "Don Juan” and "Figaro" for Covent 
Garden. There is lots of big drum now..." 59 

That composer are great masters, armed with great 
authority, that they are called Mozart. Beethoven, 

Weber, or Rossini, matter little. Mr. Costa has for a 
long time thought fit to give them lessons in 
instrumentation, and I say with regret, Balfe has 
followed his example. The two orchestras include 3 
trombones, an ophicleide, a piccolo, a big drum and 
cymbals; in there opinion such things are there for use. 

...As for Mr. Costa (at Covent Garden) he has actually 
introduced the trombones and the ophicleide in old 
Marcellina's Air in Rossini's "Barber"; and to make the 
entry of the four instruments stand out more—the effect 
just there sounds like the chandelier falling into the 
stalls in a general lull—the violins are always made to 
play pianissimo up to this point, and suppress the little 
accents of riforzando marked by Rossini in the 
incidental phrase which alternates with the tune. The 
sudden attack of the brass is the more devastating, and 
makes you jump in your seat, when you hear it. and 
wonder if the ceiling has collapsed...What an admirable 
and skillful contrivance!...the big drum, the cymbals 


5 7 Berlioz/ Memoirs, 467. 

58Berlioz/Memoirs, 92. 

^Letter to Joseph Louis Due May 26 (1848). Quoted from Ganz/Berlioz, 64. 
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and the same dear ophicleide in the finale of Fidelio— 
they are stuck in everywhere! 60 


Apparently Berlioz was not exaggerating about the trombones as 
Bennett also thought that Costa was a 

noisy musician, and trombones were more dear to him 
than any other instruments in the orchestra. They 
were but three, but he valued them, I am sure, above the 
“sixteen double basses” so persistently advertised by 
the Society's manager’s. The trombones were well 
supported by an ophicleide. loud in the hands of 
Phasey. most stalwart and large-lunged of Costa’s men, 
and there were always, high up among the men-singers, 
two serpents," which led the attack in that exalted 
region. 61 


Costa was also a composer of sorts and managed to produce six 
operas, a pair of oratorios, and four ballets. His music, however, is 
probably best remembered for the remark it solicited from Rossini 
'That good fellow Costa sent me the score of his oratorio and a Stilton 
cheese. The cheese was very good." 62 


Stemdale Bennett 

The Costa resignation was followed by the Wagner season in 
1855, after which an Englishman certainly had to be named. The very 
able Stemdale Bennett was appointed and led the orchestra from 
1856-1867 when he retired to become principle of the Royal Academy 
of Music. He was succeeded by another Englishman W. G. Cusins, a 
little known professor of music, who turned out to be quite competent 
despite being the nephew of one of the directors of the Philharmonic 
and he remained until 1883 and introduced the works of Brahms to 
London. George Mount then took over followed by Sullivan who 
resigned in 1888. After failing to merge the Philharmonic concerts 
with Hans Richter’s concerts, the Society tried von Bulow, Anton 
Rubinstein and Joachim before settling on Frederic Cowen. 


^Journal cles Debats June 1851. Quoted from Ganz/Berlioz, 108-9. 
® Bennett, 335. 

® 2 Ganz/Berlioz, 69. 
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New Philharmonic Society f1852-18791 

Once the issue of a permanent conductor was solved and Costa 
appointed, the critics turned their attention to the lack of rehearsal at 
the Philharmonic, Even with Costa’s discipline, the lack of rehearsal 
still prevented the Philharmonic from performing up to the level of 
other European orchestras and from performing newer and more 
difficult works at all. The New Philharmonic was founded by Henry 
Wylde in the hope that audiences would be willing to pay to hear 
satisfactory concerts of the German classics. The New Philharmonic 
Society was created in part to protect the integrity of the musical 
classics. 


Faithful performance of a fine composition is an ever- 
springing source of pleasure...The New Philharmonic 
Society has for its object the diffusion and 
advancement of Musical Art. It is proposed not only to 
extend a knowledge of the productions of the greatest 
masters by a more perfect performance of their works 
than has hitherto been attained, but likewise to give 
modem and native composers a favourable 
opportunity. 63 

However, by going on the public record a month before the 
concerts began, with the claim that these would be more perfect 
performances than had "hitherto been attained," the new Society had 
issued a challenge and a promise that the critics were going to be sure 
they kept. Most of the critics seemed to agree, however, 

that all that was laid down in that document (the 
prospectus) with respect to the executive forces, vocal 
and instrumental, has been fulfilled to the letter, and 
that a band so numerous and efficient was never heard 
before in an English concert-room. 64 

They chose Berlioz as their first conductor and in one of the greater 
ironies of Berlioz’s career he did several things to challenge their 
promises of "faithful performances." None of this escaped Davison’s 
attention, but he seems to blame the Society and not Berlioz. 

The omission of the repeats (in the Jupiter symphony) 
was a double mistake, a mistake of taste and a mistake 


63"The Prospectus of the New Philharmonic Society" issued in January, 1852 and 
signed by the secretary, Mr. T. F. Beale Quoted from Hueffer. 201. 

S^Times (London). March 25. 1852. 
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of policy...The New Philharmonic Society stands in the 
position of a Reformer; it represents free trade in art, 
and aims at abolishing monopoly. The more difficult 
its office the greater the pains should bestow on 
attaining as nearly as possible, the desired perfection. 

Instead of reading a lesson to the old Philharmonic, it 
has left itself open, in the present instance, to a fair and 
unanswerable rebuke from the partisans of that 
society. 65 

Davison, however, could evidently find no other fault with Berlioz 
conducting. 


Beyond this, however, criticism has nothing to object. 

A more perfect execution of Mozart's magnificent 
symphony was probably never heard. 66 

When Wylde took over the full conducting and directing duties himself 
in 1858, a number of members resigned and formed the Musical 
Society of London. The final concert of the New Philharmonic Society 
was given in 1867 with Clara Schumann as the soloist. 


65 Times (London), March, 25. 1852. 
66jimes (London), March 25, 1852. 
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